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PREFACE 

The  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the  first  Part 
of  which  is  here  presented,  had  its  inception  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a  revised  edition  of  the  '^Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Languages,"  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  much  linguistic  material  had  been  accumulated 
by  filling  in  the  schedules  contained  in  Major  PowelFs  Introduction, 
and  in  this  manner  many  vocabularies  had  been  collected,  while  the 
essential  features  of  the  morphology  of  American  languages  remained 
unknown. 

It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  call  attention,  in  a  new^  edition 
of  the  Introduction,  to  the  essential  features  of  the  morphology  and 
phonetics  of  American  languages,  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
an  analytical  study  of  grammar.  The  object  next  to  be  attained  by 
linguistic  studies  of  American  languages  is  a  knowledge  of  their  pho- 
netic processes  and  of  the  psychological  foundation  of  their  structure. 
The  former  of  these  objects  has  hardly  been  attempted ;  knowledge  of 
the  latter  has  been  obscured  by  the  innumerable  attempts  to  represent 
the  grammars  of  Indian  languages  in  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the 
European  grammars. 

It  w^as  originally  intended  to  give  a  somewhat  elaborate  intro- 
duction, setting  forth  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of 
American  hiiif;ua;^t^s;  but  with  the  development  of  the  plan  of  work 
it  was  found  iieressary  to  relegate  this  discussion  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  work,  because  without  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
vtirious  langua^f^s  the  essential  points  can  not  be  substantiated  by 
reliable  evidence. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  either  exhaustive  grammars  or 
exhaiisttive  disc\j.ssivTns  of  phonetics,-  because  the  object  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  to  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  those  psychological 
principles  of  PtK-h  language  which  may  be  isolated  by  an  analysis  of 
grammatical  forms.  A  detailed  discussion  of  phonetics  and  of  the 
probable  histt>r  k-^iI  development  of  grammatical  forms  belongs  rather 
to  detailed  studies  iif  linguistic  stocks,  which  should  be  the  next  step 
in  the  pruj:{n*^5  of  our  knowledge  of  American  languages. 

In  the  collection  of  the  material  embodied  in  the  present  volume, 
I  have  been  liberally  assisted  by  investigators  employed  by  a  number 
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of  institutions,  particularly  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  University  of  California.  Most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  first  Part,  except  that  contained  in  the  sketches  of  the 
Athapascan,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  and  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thalbitzer,  was  collected  in  connection  with  extended  ethno- 
logical research  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ;  and  the  grammatical 
sketches  are  based  on  the  discussion  of  texts  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by  other  institutions,  and  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  various  sketches. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  of  revision  has  extended  over  the 
period  from  1897  to  1908.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  a  more  rapid 
completion  of  the  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  collaborators  who  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  and  who  have  willingly  adopted  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  presentation  of  grammar  outlined  by  the  editor. 

Franz  Boas. 

New  York,  February  26,  1910. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By  Franz  Boas 


I.  RACE  AND  LANGUAGE 

Early  Attempts  to  Determine  the  Position  of  the  American 

Race 

When  Columbiis  started  on  his  journey  to  reach  the  Indies,  sailing 
westward,  and  discovered  the  shores  of  America,  he  beheld  a  new 
race  of  man,  different  in  type,  different  in  culture,  different  in  lan- 
guage, from  any  known  before  that  time.  This  race  resembled 
neither  the  European  types,  nor  the  negroes,  nor  the  better-known 
races  of  southern  Asia.  As  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  pro- 
gressed, other  peoples  of  our  continent  became  known  to  the  invaders, 
and  all  showed  a  certain  degree  of  outer  resemblance,  which  led 
the  Spaniards  to  designate  them  by  the  term  '*Indios"  (Indians), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  which  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
India.  Thus  the  mistaken  geographical  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;  and  owing  to  the  contrast  of 
their  appearance  to  that  of  other  races,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their 
cultures  and  their  languages,  they  came  to  be  in  time  considered  as 
a  racial  unit. 

The  same  point  of  view  still  prevailed  when  the  discoveries  included 
more  extended  parts  of  the  New  World.  The  people  with  whom 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  came  into  contact  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
all  seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  the  same  characteristics,  that 
they  were  readily  classed  with  the  natives  first  discovered,  and 
were  considered  as  a  single  race  of  mankind. 
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It  was  only  when  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  increased, 
that  differences  between  the  various  types  of  man  inhabiting  our 
continent  became  known.  Differences  in  degree  of  culture,  as  well 
as  differences  in  language,  were  recognized  at  an  early  time.  Much 
later  came  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  our  conti- 
nent differ  in  type  as  much  among  themselves  as  do  the  members  of 
other  races. 

As  soon  as  investigators  began  to  concern  themselves  with  these 
questions,  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  natives  of  America 
among  the  races  of  mankind  came  to  be  of  considerable  interest, 
and  speculations  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  relationships  occur 
even  in  the  early  descriptions  of  the  New  World. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  we  find  particularly  endeavors  to 
prove  that  certain  parts  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
agree  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  Such  agreements  were  consid- 
ered proof  that  the  Indians  belong  to  one  of  the  races  enumerated 
in  biblical  history;  and  the  theory  that  they  represent  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  was  propoimded  frequently,  and  has  held  its  own 
for  a  long  time.  In  a  similar  way  were  traced  analogies  between 
the  languages  of  the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  and 
many  investigators  beUeve  even  now  that  they  have  established 
such  relationships.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  prove  similarities 
in  appearance  between  the  American  races  and  other  races,  and 
thus  to  determine  their  position  among  the  races  of  the  Old  World. 

Classifications  based  on  Physical  Type,  Language,  and 

Customs 

The  problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
the  various  races  have  been  approached  from  two  different  points 
of  view — either  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a  definite  posi- 
tion to  a  race  in  a  classificatory  system  of  the  races  of  man,  or  the 
history  of  the  race  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  available  data 
may  permit. 

The  attempts  to  classify  mankind  are  niunerous.  Setting  aside  the 
classifications  based  on  biblical  tradition,  and  considering  only  those 
that  are  based  on  scientific  discussion,  we  find  a  mmiber  of  attempts 
based  on  comparisons  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  mankind, 
combined  with  geographical  considerations;  others  are  based  on  the 
discussion  of  a  combination  of  anatomical  and  cultural  character- 
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istics — traits  which  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  certain  groups 
of  mankind;  while  still  others  are  based  primarily  on  the  study  of 
the  languages  spoken  by  people  representing  a  certain  anatomical 
type. 

The  attempts  that  have  thus  been  made  have  led  to  entirely  differ- 
ent results.  Blumenbach,  one  of  the  first  scientists  who  attempted 
to  classify  mankind,  first  distinguished  five  races — the  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
this  classification  is  based  as  much  on  geographical  as  on  anatomical 
considerations,  although  the  description  of  each  race  is  primarily  an 
anatomical  one.  Cuvier  distinguished  three  races — the  white,  yellow, 
and  black.  Huxley  proceeds  more  strictly  on  a  biological  basis. 
He  combines  part  of  the  Mongolian  and  American  races  of  Blumen- 
bach into  one,  assigns  part  of  the  South  Asiatic  peoples  to  the  Austra- 
lian type,  and  subdivides  the  European  races  into  a  dark  and  a  light 
division.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  European  types  has 
evidently  led  him  to  make  finer  distinctions  in  this  race,  which 
he  divides  into  the  xanthochroic  and  melanochroic  races.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  subdivisions  of  equal  value  in  other  races. 
Still  clearer  is  the  influence  of  cultural  points  of  view  in  classifica- 
tions like  those  of  Gobineau  and  Klemm  (who  distinguishes  the 
active  and  passive  races),  according  to  the  cultural  achievements  of 
the  various  types  of  man. 

The  most  typical  attempt  to  classify  mankind  from  a  consider- 
ation of  both  anatomical  and  linguistic  points  of  view  is  that  of 
Friederich  Miiller,  who  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  primary  divisions  the 
form  of  hair,  while  all  the  minor  divisions  are  based  on  linguistic 
considerations. 

Relations  between  Physical  Type,  Language,  and  Customs 

An  attempt  to  correlate  the  numerous  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed  shows  clearly  a  condition  of  utter  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction. If  it  were  true  that  anatomical  form,  language,  and  cul- 
ture are  all  closely  associated,  and  that  each  subdivision  of  mankind 
is  characterized  by  a  certain  bodily  form,  a  certain  culture,  and  a  cer- 
tain language,  which  can  never  become  separated,  we  might  expect 
that  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  would  show  better 
agreement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  phenomena  which 
were  made  the  leading  points  in  the  attempt  at  classification  are  not 
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closely  associated,  then  we  may  naturally  expect  such  contradic- 
tions and  lack  of  agreement  as  are  actually  found. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  clear  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  anatomical  characteristics,  language,  and  culture,  as 
characteristic  of  any  subdivision  of  mankind. 

It  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  actual  development  of  these 
various  traits  among  the  existing  races. 

Permanence  of  Physical  Type;   Changes  in  Language 

and  Culture 

At  the  present  period  we  may  observe  many  cases  in  which  a  com- 
plete change  of  language  and  culture  takes  place  without  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  physical  type.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  among 
the  North  American  negroes,  a  people  by  descent  largely  African;  in 
culture  and  language,  however,  essentially  European.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  survivals  of  African  culture  and  language  are 
found  among  our  American  negroes,  their  culture  is  essentially  that 
of  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and 
their  language  is  on  the  whole  identical  with  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors— ^English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  according  to  the 
prevalent  language  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  transportation  of  the  African  race  to  America  was 
an  artificial  one,  and  that  in  earlier  times  extended  migrations  and 
transplantations  of  this  kind  have  not  taken  place. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  however,  shows  clearly  that 
extended  changes  in  language  and  culture  have  taken  place  many 
times  without  corresponding  changes  in  blood. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  physical  types  of  Europe  have  shown 
with  great  clearness  that  the  distribution  of  types  has  remained  the 
same  for  a  long  period.  Without  considering  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  Alpine  type  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  north- 
European  type  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  south-European  type  on  the 
other.  The  Alpine  type  appears  fairly  uniform  over  a  large  territory, 
no  matter  what  language  may  be  spoken  and  what  national  culture 
may  prevail  in  the  particular  district.  The  central-European  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  and  Slavs  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  type 
that  we  may  safely  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  blood  relation- 
ship, notwithstanding  their  linguistic  diflFerences. 
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Instances  of  similar  kind,  in  which  we  find  permanence  of  blood 
with  far-reaching  modifications  of  language  and  culture,  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the 
Veddah  of  Ceylon,  a  people  fundamentally  different  in  type  from 
the  neighboring  Singhalese,  whose  language  they  seem  to  have 
adopted,  and  from  whom  they  have  also  evidently  borrowed  a 
number  of  cultural  traits.  Still  other  examples  are  the  Japanese 
of  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  who  are  undoubtedly,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  Ainu  in  blood;  and  the  Yukaghir  of  Siberia,  who, 
while  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  old  blood,  have  been  assimilated 
in  culture  and  language  by  the  neighboring  Tungus. 

Permanence  of  Langtuige;  Changes  of  Physical  Type 

While  it  is  therefore  evident  that  in  many  cases  a  people,  without 
undergoing  a  considerable  change  in  type  by  mixture,  have  changed 
completely  their  language  and  culture,  still  other  cases  may  be  adduced 
in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  a  people  have  retained  their  language 
while  imdergoing  material  changes  in  blood  and  culture,  or  in  both. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Magyar  of  Europe,  who 
have  retained  their  old  language,  but  have  become  mixed  with  people 
speaking  Indo-European  languages,  and  who  have,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  adopted  European  culture. 

Similar  conditions  must  have  prevailed  among  the  Athapascans, 
one  of  the  great  linguistic  families  of  North  America.  The  great 
body  of  people  speaking  languages  belonging  to  this  Unguistic  stock 
live  in  the  northwestern  part  of  America,  while  other  dialects  are 
spoken  by  small  tribes  in  California,  and  still  others  by  a  large  body 
of  people  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  relationship  between  all 
these  dialects  is  so  close  that  they  must  be  considered  as  branches 
of  one  large  group,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  all,  of  them  have 
sprung  from  a  language  once  spoken  over  a  continuous  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  people  speaking  these  languages  differ  funda- 
mentally in  type,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mackenzie  river  region 
being  quite  diflFerent  from  the  tribes  of  California,  and  these,  again, 
differing  from  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  forms  of  culture  in 
these  diflFerent  regions  are  also  quite  distinct;. the  culture  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Athapascans  resembles  that  of  other  Califomian  tribes,  while 
the  culture  of  the  Athapascans  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is 
influenced  by  that  of  other  peoples  of  that  area.     It  seems  most 
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plausible  to  assume  in  this  case  that  branches  of  this  stock  migrated 
from  one  part  of  this  large  area  to  another,  where  they  intermingled 
with  the  neighboring  people,  and  thus  changed  their  physical  char- 
acteristics, while  at  the  same  time  they  retained  their  speech.  With- 
out historical  evidence  this  process  can  not,  of  course,  be  proved.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  example  later  on. 

Changes  of  Language  and  Type 

These  two  phenomena — a  retention  of  type  with  a  change  of 
language,  and  a  retention  of  language  with  a  change  of  type — 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  are  still  very  closely  related, 
and  in  many  cases  go  hand  in  hand.  An  example  of  this  is,  for 
instance,  the  distribution  of  the  Arabs  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  On  the  whole,  the  Arab  element  has  retained  its  language; 
but  at  the  same  time  intermarriages  with  the  native  races  were 
common,  so  that  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  have  often  retained 
the  old  language  and  have  changed  their  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natives  have  to  a  certain  extent  given  up  their  own  languages, 
but  have  continued  to  intermarry  among  themselves  and  have  thus 
preserved  their  type.  So  far  as  any  change  of  this  kind  is  connected 
with  intermixture,  both  types  of  changes  must  always  occur  at  the 
same  time,  and  will  be  classed  as  a  change  of  type  or  a  change  of 
language,  as  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  one  people  or  the  other, 
or,  in  some  cases,  as  the  one  or  the  other  change  is  more  pronounced. 
Cases  of  complete  assimilation  without  any  mixture  of  the  people 
involved  seem  to  be  rare,  if  not  entirely  absent. 

Permanence  of  Type  and  Latigtuige;  Change  of  Culture 

Cases  of  permanence  of  type  and  language  and  of  change  of  culture 
are  much  more  numerous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  historical 
development  of  Europe,  from  prehistoric  times  on,  is  one  endless 
series  of  examples  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  much  easier, 
since  assimilation  of  cultures  occurs  everywhere  without  actual  blood 
mixture,  as  an  effect  of  imitation.  Proof  of  diffusion  of  cultural 
elements  may  be  found  in  every  single  cultural  area  which  covers  a 
district  in  which  many  languages  are  spoken.  In  North  America, 
CaUfornia  offers  a  good  example  of  this  kind;  for  here  many  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  differentiation  of 
type,  but  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  uniformity  of  culture  pre- 
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vails.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where, 
notwithstanding  strqng  local  differentiations,  a  certain  fairly  char- 
acteristic type  of  culture  prevails,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
strong  differentiation  of  languages.  Among  more  highly  civiUzed 
peoples,  the  whole  area  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture might  be  given  as  an  example. 

These  considerations  make  it  fairly  clear  that,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  anatomical  type,  language,  and  culture  have  not  necessarily  the 
same  fates;  that  a  people  may  remain  constant  in  type  and  language 
and  change  in  culture;  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  type,  but 
change  in  language;  or  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  language 
and  change  in  type  and  culture.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  attempts  to  classify  mankind,  based  on  the  present  distribution 
of  type,  language,  and  culture,  must  lead  to  different  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  taken;  that  a  classification  based  primarily 
on  type  alone  will  lead  to  a  system  which  represents,  more  or  less 
accurately,  the  blood  relationships  of  the  people,  which  do  not  need 
to  coincide  with  their  cultural  relationships;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  classifications  based  on  language  and  culture  do  not  need  at 
all  to  coincide  with  a  biological  classification. 

•  If  this  be  true,  then  a  problem  Uke  the  much  discussed  Aryan 
problem  really  does  not  exist,  because  the  problem  is  primarily  a 
linguistic  one,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages;  and 
the  assumption  that  a  certain  definite  people  whose  members  have 
always  been  related  by  blood  must  have  been  the  carriers  of  this 
language  throughout  history;  and  the  other  assumption,  that  a  cer- 
tain cultural  type  must  have  always  belonged  to  this  people — are 
purely  arbitrary  ones  and  not  in  accord  with  the  observed  facts. 

Hypothesis  of  Original  Correlation  of  Type,  Language,  and 

Culture 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  a  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  types  of  mankind,  of  languages,  and  of 
cultures,  we  are  led  back  to  the  assumption  of  early  conditions  during 
which  each  type  was  much  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason,  the  culture  and  the 
language  belonging  to  a  single  type  must  have  been  much  more 
sharply  separated  from  those  of  other  types  than  we  find  them  to  be 
at  the  present  period.     It  is  true  that  such  a  condition  has  nowhere 
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been  observed;  but  the  knowledge  of  historical  developments  almost 
compels  us  to  assume  its  existence  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  If  this  is  true,  the  question  would  arise, 
whether  an  isolated  group,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessarily  char- 
acterized by  a  single  type,  a  single  language,  and  a  single  culture,  or 
whether  in  such  a  group  different  types,  different  languages,  and 
different  cultures  may  have  been  represented. 

The  historical  development  of  mankind  would  afford  a  simpler  and 
clearer  picture,  if  we  were  justified  in  assuming  that  in  primitive 
commttnities  the  three  phenomena  had  been  intimately  associated. 
No  proof,  however,  of  such  an  assumption  can  be  given.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  distribution  of  languages,  as  compared  with  the 
distribution  of  types,  makes  it  plausible  that  even  at  the  earUest 
times  the  biological  units  may  have  been  wider  than  the  linguistic 
units,  and  presumably  also  wider  than  the  cultural  units.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  over  the  world  the  biological  unit 
is  much  larger  than  the  linguistic  unit:  in  other  words,  that  groups 
of  men  who  are  so  closely  related  in  bodily  appearance  that  we  must 
consider  them  as  representatives  of  the  same  variety  of  mankind, 
embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals  than  the  number  of 
men  speaking  languages  which  we  know  to  be  genetically  related. 
Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  European  race — ^including  under  this  term  roughly  all 
those  individuals  who  are  without  hesitation  classed  by  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race — would  include  peoples  speaking  Indo-Euro- 
pean, Basque,  and  Ural-Altnic  languages.  West  African  negroes 
would  represent  individuals  of  a  certain  negro  type,  but  speaking  the 
most  diverse  languages;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  among  Asiatic 
types,  of  Siberians;  among  American  types,  of  part  of  the  Calif ornian 
Indians. 

So  far  as  our  historical  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  number  of  distinct  languages  has  at  any  time  been  less  than 
it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  eviden9e  goes  to  show  that  the 
number  of  apparently  unrelated  languages  has  been  much  greater  in 
earlier  times  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
types  that  have  presumably  become  extinct  seems  to  be  rather 
small,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  an  early  period 
there  should  have  been  a  nearer  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  distinct  linguistic  and  anatomical  types;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  presumably,  at  an  early  time,  each  human  type 
may  have  existed  in  a  number  of  small  isolated  groups,  each  of  which 
may  have  possessed  a  language  and  culture  of  its  own. 

However  this  may  be,  th6  probabiUties  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  originally 
each  language  and  culture  were  confined  to  a  single  type,  or  that  each 
type  and  culture  were  confined  to  one  language:  in  short,  that  there 
has  been  at  any  time  a  close  correlation  between  these  three  phe- 
nomena. 

The  assumption  that  type,  language,  and  culture  were  originally 
closely  correlated  would  entail  the  further  assumption  that  these 
three  traits  developed  approximately  at  the  same  period,  and  that 
they  developed  conjointly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
assumption  does  not  seem  by  any  means  plausible.  The  fimdamen- 
tal  types  of  man  which  are  represented  in  the  negroid  race  and  in 
the  mongoloid  race  must  have  been  differentiated  long  before  the 
formation  of  those  forms  of  speech  that  are  now  recognized  in  the 
linguistic  families  of  the  world.  I  think  that  even  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  great  races  antedates 
the  formation  of  the  existing  linguistic  families.  At  any  rate, 
the  biological  differentiation  and  the  formation  of  speech  were,  at 
this  early  period,  subject  to  the  same  causes  that  are  acting  upon 
them  now,  and  our  whole  experience  shows  that  these  causes  act 
much  more  rapidly  on  language  than  on  the  human  body.  In  this 
consideration  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the  theory  of  lack  of  corre- 
lation of  type  and  language,  even  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
types  and  of  linguistic  families. 

What  is  true  of  language  is  obviously  even  more  true  of  culture. 
In  other  words,  if  a  certain  type  of  man  migrated  over  a  considerable 
area  before  its  language  assumed  the  form  which  can  now  be  traced 
in  related  linguistic  groups,  and  before  its  culture  assumed  the  definite 
type  the  further  development  of  which  can  now  be  recognized,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  ever  discovering  a  correlation  of  type, 
language,  and  culture,  even  if  it  had  ever  existed;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  correlation  has  really  never  occurred. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  certain  racial  type  may  have  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  area  during  a  formative  period  of  speech, 
and  that  the  languages  which  developed  among  the  various  groups 
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of  this  racial  type  came  to  be  so  diflFerent  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prove  them  to  be  genetically  related.  In  the  same  way,  new 
developments  of  culture  may  have  taken  place  which  are  so  entirely 
disconnected  with  older  types  that  the  older  genetic  relationships, 
even  if  they  existed,  can  no  longer  be  discovered. 

If  we  adopt  this  point  of  view,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  correlation  between  primitive  type,  primitive  language, 
and  primitive  culture,  we  recognize  that  any  attempt  at  classification 
which  includes  more  than  one  of  these  traits  can  not  be  consistent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  general  term  '^ culture"  which  has  been 
used  here  may  be  subdivided  from  a  considerable  number  of  points 
of  view,  and  different  results  again  might  be  expected  when  we 
consider  the  inventions,  the  types  of  social  organization,  or  beliefs,  as 
leading  points  of  view  in  our  classification. 

Artificial  Character  of  All  Classifications  of  Mankind 

We  recognize  thus  that  every  classification  of  mankind  must  be 
more  or  less  artificial,  according  to  the  point  of  view  selected,  and 
here,  even  more  than  in  the  domain  of  biology,  we  find  that  classifi- 
cation can  only  be  a  substitute  for  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  now 
existing  types. 

Thus  we  recognize  that  the  essential  object  in  comparing  different 
types  of  man  must,  be  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  types,  their  languages,  and  their  cultures.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  various  traits  is  subject  to  a  distinct  set  of  modifying 
causes,  and  the  investigation  of  each  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
(lata  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  biological  investiga- 
tion may  reveal  the  blood-relationships  of  types  and  their  modifica- 
tions under  social  and  geographical  environment!  The  linguistic 
investigation  may  disclose  the  history  of  languages,  the  contact  of 
the  people  speaking  them  with  other  people,  and  the  causes  that  led 
to  linguistic  differentiation  and  integration ;  while  the  history  of  civili- 
zation deals  with  the  contact  of  a  people  with  neighboring  peoples, 
as  well  as  with  the  history  of  its  own  achievements. 
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n.  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LANGUAGE 
Definition  of  Language 

The  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter  have  shown  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  human  languages  alone  must  not  be  understood  to 
yield  a  history  of  the  blood-relationships  of  races  and  of  their  com- 
ponent elements,  but  that  all  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  may  be  spoken. 

Before  discussing  the  extent  to  which  we  may  reconstruct  the 
history  of  languages,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  essential 
traits  of  human  speech. 

In  our  present  discussion  we  do  not  deal  with  gesture-language 
or  musical  means  of  communication,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  articulate  speech;  that  is,  to  communication  by  means 
of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating  organs — the  larynx, 
oral  cavity,  tongue,  Ups,  and  nose. 

Character  of  Phonetics 

Speech  consists  of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating 
organs,  partly  noises  made  by  opening  and  closing  certain  places 
in  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  or  nose,  or  by  restricting  certain 
parts  of  the  passage  of  the  breath;  partly  resonant  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  vocal  chords. 

Number  of  Sounds  Unlimited 

The  number  of  sounds  that  may  be  produced  in  this  manner  is 
unlimited.  In  our  own  language  we  select  only  a  limited  number 
of  all  possible  sounds;  for  instance,  some  sounds,  like  p,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  closing  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the  lips;  others,  like 
t,  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  palate,  by  producing  a  closure  at  this  point,  and  by 
suddenly  expelling  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sound  might  be 
produced  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  making 
a  closure  in  this  manner,  and  by  expelling  the  air  suddenly.  This 
sound  would  to  our  ear  partake  of  the  character  of  both  our  t  and 
our  Pj  while  it  would  correspond  to  neither  of  these.  A  comparison 
of  the  sounds  of  the  well-known  European  languages — like  English, 
French,  and  German;  or  even  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
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languages,  like  those  of  Scotch  and  of  the  various  English  dialects — 
reveals  the  fact  that  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  manner  of 
producing  sounds,  and  that  each  dialect  has  its  own  characteristic 
phonetic  system,  in  which  each  soxmd  is  nearly  fixed,  although  sub- 
ject to  slight  modifications  which  are  due  to  accident  or  to  the  eflFects 
of  surrounding  sounds. 

Each  Language  Uses  a  Idniited  Number  of  Sounds 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  phonetics  of 
human  speech  is,  that  every  single  language  has  a  definite  and 
limited  group  of  sounds,  and  that  the  number  of  those  used  in  any 
particular  dialect  is  never  excessively  large. 

It  would  seem  that  this  limitation  in  the  use  of  sounds  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  possible  rapid  communication.  If  the  num- 
ber of  sounds  that  are  used  in  any  particular  language  were  unlim- 
ited, the  accuracy  with  which  the  movements  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  required  for  producing  the  sounds  are  performed  would 
presumably  be  lacking,  and  consequently  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
pronunciation,  and  with  them  the  possibility  of  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  sounds  heard,  would  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  limitation  of  the  number  of  sounds  brings  it  about 
that  the  movements  required  in  the  production  of  each  become 
automatic,  that  the  association  between  the  sound  heard  and  the 
muscular  movements,  and  that  between  the  auditory  impression  and 
the  muscular  sensation  of  the  articulation,  become  firmly  fixed. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  limited  phonetic  resources  are  necessary 
for  easy  communication. 

Alleged  Lack  of  Differentiation  of  Sounds  in  Primitive 

Languages 

It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  not  a  characteristic  found  in 
more  primitive  types  of  languages,  and  particularly,  examples  of 
American  languages  have  often  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  accuracy  of  their  pronunciation  is  much  less  than  that  found  in 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  seem  that  this  view  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain sounds  that  occur  in  American  languages  are  interpreted  by 
observers  sometimes  as  one  European  sound,  sometimes  as  another. 
Thus  the  Pawnee  language  contains  a  sound  which  may  be  heard 
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more  or  less  distinctly  sometimes  as  an  I,  sometimes  an  r,  sometimes 
as  n,  and  again  as  d,  which,  however,  without  any  doubt,  is  through- 
out the  same  sound,  although  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  its 
pK)sition  in  the  word  and  by  surrounding  sounds.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly weak  r,  made  by  trilling  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  a  point  a 
little  behind  the  roots  of  the  incisors,  and  in  which  the  tongue  hardly 
leaves  the  palate,  the  trill  being  produced  by  the  lateral  part  of  the 
tongue  adjoining  the  tip.  As  soon  as  the  trill  is  heard  more  strongly, 
we  receive  the  impression  of  an  r.  When  the  lateral  movement 
prevails  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does  not  seem  to  leave  the  palate, 
the  impression  of  an  Z  is  strongest,  while  when  the  trill  is  almost 
suppressed  and  a  sudden  release  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  takes 
place,  the  impression  of  the  d  is  given.  The  impression  of  an  n  is 
produced  because  the  sound  is  often  accompanied  by  an  audible 
breathing  through  the  nose.  *This  peculiar  sound  is,  of  course, 
entirely  foreign  to  our  phonetic  system;  but  its  variations  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  English  r  in  various  combinations,  as  in 
hroth,  mother^  where.  The  different  impression  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  sound,  according  to  its  prevailing  character, 
associates  itself  either  with  our  Z,  or  our  r,  n,  or  d. 

Other  examples  are  quite  common.  Thus,  the  lower  Chinook  has  a 
sound  which  is  readily  perceived  as  a  5,  m,  or  t^.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  ft  sound,  produced  by  a  very  weak  closure  of  the  Ups  and  with 
open  nose,  the  breath  passing  weakly  both  through  the  mouth  and 
through  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal 
chords.  This  sound  associates  itself  with  our  5,  which  is  produced 
by  a  moderately  weak  release  of  the  lips;  with  our  m,  which  is  a  free 
breath  through  the  nose  with  closed  lips;  and  with  our  w,  which  is 
a  breath  through  the  lips,  which  are  almost  closed,  all  accompanied 
by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  association  of  this 
sound  with  w,  is  particularly  marked  when  it  appears  in  combina- 
tion with  a  u  vowel,  which  imitates  the  characteristic  u  tinge  of  our 
w.  Still  another  example  is  the  h  sound,  which  is  produced  with 
half-closed  nose  by  the  Indians  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  this  case  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  sound  is 
a  semiclosure  of  the  nose,  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Not  less  common  are  sounds  intermediate  between 
our  vowels.     Thus  we  seem  to  find  in  a  number  of  Indian  languages 
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a  vowel  which  is  sometimes  perceived  as  o,  sometimes  as  u  (con- 
tinental pronunciation),  and  which  is  in  reality  pronounced  in  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  these  two  sounds. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  Indian  phonetics  is  per- 
haps best  proved  by  the  fact  that  observers  belonging  to  different 
nationalities  readily  perceive  the  soxmds  in  accordance  with  the  sys- 
tem of  sounds  with  which  they  are  famiUar.  Often  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  nationality  of  a  recorder  from  the  system 
selected  by  him  for  the  rendering  of  soxmds. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  Indian  pho- 
netics is  given  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  Indian  sounds  of  a  class  represented  by  a  single  soimd  in  English, 
our  own  soxmds  are  misinterpreted  in  similar  manner.  Thxis,  for 
instance,  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  have  a  series  of 
I  sounds,  which  may  be  roxighly  compared  to  oxir  sounds  <Z,  cl,  gl. 
Consequently,  a  word  like  close  is  heard  by  the  Indians  sometimes 
one  way,  sometimes  another;  our  cl  is  for  them  an  intermediate 
soxmd,  in  the  same  way  as  some  Indian  soxmds  are  intermediate 
soxmds  to  oxir  ears.  The  alternation  of  the  soxmds  is  clearly  an 
effect  of  perception  throxigh  the  medixmi  of  a  foreign  system  of 
phonetics,  not  that  of  a  greater  variability  of  pronxmciation  than 
the  one  that  is  characteristic  of  oxir  own  soxmds. 

While  the  phonetic  system  of  each  language  is  limited  and  fixed, 
the  soxmds  selected  in  different  types  of  languages  show  great  differ- 
ences, and  it  seems  necessary  to  compare  groups  of  languages  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  constituent  phonetic  elements. 

Brief  Descriptimi  of  Phonetics 

A  complete  discxission  of  this  subject  can  not  be  given  at  this 
place;  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  articxilate 
soxmds,  and  the  manner  of  rendering  them  by  means  of  symbols, 
seems  necessary. 

All  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  articu- 
lating organs,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  breathing.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  outgoing  breath  which  caxises  the  vibrar 
tions;  while  in  a  few  languages,  as  in  those  of  South  Africa,  the 
breath,  while  being  drawn  in,  is  xised  for  producing  the  soxmd. 

One  group  of  soxmds  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  is  characterized  by  the  form  given  to  the  cavities  of 
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mouth  and  nose.  These  are  the  vowels.  When  the  nose  is  closedi 
we  have  pure  vowek;  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose  is  more 
or  less  open,  more  or  less  nasalized  vowels.  The  character  of  the 
vowel  depends  upon  the  form  given  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  timbre 
of  the  vowels  changes  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  larynx  is 
raised;  the  epiglottis  lowered  or  raised;  the  tongue  retracted  or 
brought  forward  and  its  back  rounded  or  flattened;  and  the  Ups 
roimded  and  brought  forward,  or  an  elongated  opening  of  the  mouth 
produced  by  retracting  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  With  open  Ups 
and  the  tongue  and  pharynx  at  rest,  but  the  soft  palate  (velum) 
raised,  we  have  the  pure  vowel  a,  similar  to  the  a  in  father.  From 
this  soimd  the  vowels  vary  in  two  principal  directions.  The  one 
extreme  is  u  (Uke  oo  in  English  fool),  with  small  round  opening  of 
the  protruding  Ups,  tongue  retracted,  and  roimd  opening  between 
tongue  and  palate,  and  lai^e  opening  between  larynx  and  pharynx, 
the  larynx  stiU  being  almost  at  rest.  The  transitional  soimds  pass 
throxigh  d  (aw  in  English  law)  and  o  (as  in  most),  but  the  range 
of  intermediate  positions  is  continuous.  In  another  direction  the 
vowels  pass  from  a  through  ^  (a  in  English  mane)  to  i  {ee  in  fleet). 
The  i  is  pronoimced  with  extreme  retraction  of  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  and  elongated  opening  of  the  Ups,  with  very  narrow  flat  open- 
ing between  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue 
brought  forward,  so  that  there  is  a  wide  opening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  the  larynx  being  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Variations  of  vowels  may  be  produced  by  a  different  grouping  of 
the  movements  of  the  articulating  organs.  Thus,  when  the  lips  are 
in  i  position,  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  larynx  in  u  position,  we 
have  the  soimd  ii,  which  is  connected  with  the  a  by  a  series  passing 
through  o.     These  sounds  are  similar  to  the  German  umlaut. 

Other  combinations  of  positions  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  Ups 
occur,  although  the  ones  here  described  seem  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent vowel-sounds.  All  vowels  may  become  very  much  weakened 
in  strength  of  articulation,  and  dwindle  down  to  a  sUght  intona- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords,  although  retaining  the  pecuUar  vowel 
timbre,  which  depends  upon  the  position  of  mouth,  nose,  and  Ups. 
When  this  articulation  becomes  very  weak,  all  the  vowels  tend 
to  become  quite  similar  in  character,  or  may  be  influenced  in  their 
timbre  by  neighboring  consonants,  as  will  be  described  later. 
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All  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  in  any  part  of  the  articulating 
organs  other  than  the  vocal  chords  are  consonants.  These  vibra- 
tions may  be  produced  either  by  closing  the  air-passages  com- 
pletely and  then  suddenly  opening  the  closure,  or  by  producing 
a  narrowing  or  stricture  at  any  point.  The  former  series  of  soxmds 
are  called  **  stops  ^^  (like  our  p,  tj  k).  In  all  of  these  there  is  a  com- 
plete closure  before  the  air  is  expelled.  The  latter  are  called  ** spi- 
rants'' or  ** continued''  (like  our  8  and/),  in  which  there  is  a  continu- 
ous escape  of  breath.  When  a  stop  is  made  and  is  followed  by  a 
breathing  through  a  stricture  at  the  same  place,  soimds  develop  hke 
our  ts.  These  are  called  '*  affricatives."  When  the  mouth  is  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  nose,  the  sound  is 
called  a  ''nasal  consonant"  (like  our  m  ^,nd  n).  There  may  also  be 
stricture  and  nasal  opening.  A  rapidly  repeated  series  of  stops,  a 
trill,  is  represented  by  our  r.  The  character  of  the  sound  depends 
largely  upon  the  parts  of  the  articulating  organs  that  produce  the 
closure  or  stricture,  and  upon  the  place  where  these  occur.  Closure 
or  stricture  may  be  made  by  the  lips,  lips  and  tongue,  lips  and 
teeth,  tongue  and  teeth,  tongue  and  hard  palate,  tongue  and  soft 
palate  (velum),  by  the  vocal  chords,  and  in  the  nose. 

In  the  following  table,  only  the  principal  groups  of  consonants  are 
described.  Rare  sounds  are  omitted.  According  to  what  has  been 
said  before,  it  will  be  recognized  that  here  also  the  total  number  of 
possible  sounds  is  infinitely  large. 

Bilabial  stop p 

Linguo-palatal  stops: 

Apical  (dental,  alveolar,  post-alveolar)      .     .     .  t 
Cerebral  (produced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

turned  backward) t 

Dorsal : 

Anterior  palatal k* 

Medial k 

Velar  ' q 

Glottal  (a  stop  produced  with  the  vocal  chords)      .     .  * 

Nasal N 

Almost  all  these  stops  may  be  modified  by  giving  to  the  closure 
a  different  degree  of  stress.  In  English  we  have  two  principal  de- 
grees of  stress,  represented,  for  instance,  by  our  b  and  p  or  d  and  t. 
In  many  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sioux  and  in  the  languages 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  three  degrees  of  stress  that  may  be 
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readily  diflferentiated.  The  strongest  of  these  we  call  the  "fortis," 
and  indicate  it  by  following  the  consonant  by  an  !  (p/,  t!). 

When  these  stops  are  not  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords,  they  are  called  "surds/' 

It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  that  more  than  one  stop  may  be  made 
at  one  time.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  close  at  the  same  time 
the  lips  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  with  the  tongue.  This 
type  of  combination  is,  however,  rare;  but  we  find  very  frequently 
articulation  of  the  vocal  chords  with  stops.  This  results  in  the 
voiced  consonants,  or  sonants.  In  English  we  find  that  almost 
always  the  stress  of  articulation  of  the  voiced  sound  is  less  than  the 
stress  of  articulation  of  the  unvoiced  sound,  or  surd;  but  this  cor- 
relation is  not  necessary.  In  American  languages  particularly,  we 
find  very  commonly  the  same  degree  of  stress  used  with  voicing 
and  without  voicing,  which  brings  it  about  that  to  the  European  ear 
the  surd  and  sonant  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 

A  third  modification  of  the  consonants  is  brought  about  by  the 
strength  of  breathing  accompanying  the  release  of  the  closure.  In  a 
sound  like  i,  for  instance,  the  sound  may  be  simply  produced  by 
closing  the  mouth,  by  laying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  palate,  producing  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  air-pressure 
behind  the  tongue,  and  then  releasing  the  closure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sound  may  be  produced  by  bringing  about  the  closure 
and  combining  the  release  with  the  expiration  of  a  full  breath. 
Sounds  which  are  accompanied  by  this  full  breathing  may  be  called 
"aspirates,"  and  we  will  designate  the  aspiration  by  \  the  symbol 
of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper.  This  full  breathing  may  follow  the 
stop,  or  may  begin  even  before  the  completion  of  the  closure.  With 
the  increased  stress  of  closure  of  the  fortis  is  connected  a  closure  of 
the  glottis  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  so  that  only  the  air 
that  has  been  poured  into  the  vocal  cavity  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  voiced  consonants,  the  voicing  may  either  be  en- 
'  tirely  synchronous  with  the  consonant,  or  it  may  slightly  precede  or 
follow  it.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  may  get  the  impression  of  a 
preceding  or  following  exceedingly  weak  vowel,  the  timbre  of  which 
will  depend  essentially  upon  the  accompanying  consonant.  When 
the  timbre  is  very  indefinite,  we  write  this  vowel  E;  when  it  is  more 
definite,  A,  J,  0,  U,  etc.     In  other  cases,  where  the  release  at  the 
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closure  is  made  without  a  full  breath  going  out,  and  simply  by  com- 
pressing the  air  slightly  in  the  space  behind  the  closure,  a  break  is 
very  liable  to  originate  between  the  stop  and  the  following  sound  of 
the  word.  Such  a  hiatus  in  the  word  is  indicated  by  an  apos- 
trophe (').  It  seems  likely  that,  where  such  a  hiatus  occurs  fol- 
lowing a  vowel,  it  is  generally  due  to  a  closing  of  the  glottis. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  here  described  may  also  occur  with  the 
spirants  and  nasals,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  diflFer  so  much 
in  regard  to  strength;  while  the  character  of  the  outgoing  breath, 
the  voicing  and  the  breaking-oflF,  show  traits  similar  to  those  observed 
among  the  stops. 

All  the  stops  may  be  changed  into  nasals  by  letting  the  air  escape 
through  the  nose  while  the  closure  is  continued. .  In  this  manner 
originate  our  n  and  m.  The  nasal  opening  may  also  differ  in  width, 
and  the  stricture  of  the  upper  nares  may  produce  semi-nasalized 
consonants. 

In  the  spirant  sounds  before  described,  the  escape  of  the  air  is  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  palate.  There  are  a  number  of  other  sounds  in 
which  the  air  escapes  laterally.  These  are  represented  by  our  Z. 
They  also  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  place  and  form 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes  and  the  form  of  closure 
of  the  mouth. 

It  seems  that  the  peculiar  timbre  of  some  of  the  consonants  depends 
also  upon  the  resonance  of  the  oral  opening.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  i  and  Ic  sounds.  In  pronouncing 
the  i  sounds,  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  seems  to  be  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth  is  open,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue.  In  the  Ic  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue,  while 
the  anterior  portion  remains  open.  Sounds  produced  with  both  the 
posterior  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  open  partake  of  the 
character  of  both  the  ir  and  i  series.^ 

Two  of  the  vowels  show  a  close  affiliation  to  consonants  of  the 
continuant  series.  These  are  i  and  u,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
in  i  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  very  nearly  a  stricture  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mouth,  while  in  u  the  position  of  the  Ups  is  quite  near 
to  a  stricture.  Thus  originate  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w*  The  last 
soxmd  that  must  be  mentioned  is  the  free  breathing  A,  which,  in  its 

^  See  p.  W.  Schmidt,  Anthropo6,  U,  834. 
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most  characteristic  form,  is  produced  by  the  expiration  of  the  breath 
with  all  the  articulating  organs  at  rest. 

In  tabular  form  we  obtain  thus  the  following  series  of  the  most 
important  consonantic  soimds: 


Stops. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

Trill. 

Sonant 

Surd. 

ForUs. 

Sonant 

Surd. 

Sonant  |  Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Bilabial 

b 

P 

p! 

V 
V 

9 
9 
1 

a 
y 

r 

1 

f 
f 

c 
a 

? 
z 
2 

m 

^ 

Labio-dental 

Liiigw>4abial  .... 
LingiMMlentaL.... 
Dental 

d 
d 

t 
t 

tt 
t! 

n 
n 

9 

lingual- 
Apical 

Cerebral 

Doraal- 

Medial.... 

Velar 

Lateral 

S 

t 
N 

t 
k 

q 

L 

tl 

kl 
ql 

n 
5 

9 

*r 

r 
V 

I 

r 

R 

Glottal 

N<v>^l   ,  , 

Semi-vowels  y,  w.    Breath, '  h.    Hiatus  '. 

The  vocaUc  tinge  of  consonants  is  expressed  by  superior  vowels 
following  them:  *  e  i  o  u  The  series  of  affricatives  which  begin  with 
a  stop  and  end  with  a  continued  soimd  have  been  omitted  from  this 
table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  table  the  same  symbols  are 
used  in  several  columns.  This  is  done,  because,  ordinarily,  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  series  of  these  groups  occur  in  one  language,  so  that 
these  differences  can  be  expressed  in  each  special  case  by  diacritical 
marks.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  other  authors  to  give  a  general 
system  of  soimd  representation.  For  any  particular  language,  these 
are  Uable  to  become  cumbersome,  and  are  therefore  not  used  in  the 
sketches  contained  in  this  volume. 

Uncansciotisness  of  Phonetic  Blements 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  human  speech.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  single  sound  as  such  has  no  independent 
existence,  that  it  never  enters  into  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker, 
but  that  it  exists  only  as  a  part  of  a  sound-complex  which  conveys  a 
definite  meaning.  This  will  be  easily  recognized,  if  we  consider  for 
a  moment  grammatical  forms  in  the  English  language  in  which  the 
modification  of  the  idea  is  expressed  by  a  single  sound.     -, 
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JiiUaj  the  terminal  8  does  not  enter  our  consciousness  as  a  separate 
element  with  separate  significance,  expressing  the  idea  of  plurality, — 
except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  our  grammatical  training  has  taught  us 
the  fact  that  plurals  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  a  terminal  8, — but 
the  word  forms  a  firm  unit,  which  conveys  a  meaning  only  as 
a  whole.  The  variety  of  uses  of  the  terminal  s  as  a  plural,  pos- 
sessive, and  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  and  the  strong  effort 
required  to  recognize  the  phonetic  identity  of  these  terminal  elements, 
may  be  adduced  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  single 
phonetic  elements  become  conscious  to  us  only  as  a  result  of  analysis. 
A  comparison  of  words  that  differ  only  in  a  single  sound,  like  mail 
and  nail,  snaTce  and  stake,  makes  it  also  clear  that  the  isolation  of 
sounds  is  a  result  of  secondary  analysis. 

Orammatical  Categories 

JDijfermices  in  Categories  of  IHfferent  Langv^ages 

In  all  articulate  speech  the  groups  of  sounds  which  are  uttered 
serve  to  convey  ideas,  and  each  group  of  sounds  has  a  fixed  meaning. 
Languages  differ  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  constituent 
phonetic  elements  and  sound-clusters,  but  also  in  the  groups  of  ideas 
that  find  expression  in  fixed  phonetic  groups. 

Limitation  of  the  Number  of  Phonetic  Grroups  Express^ 

ing  Ideas 

The  total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  phonetic  elements  is 
also  unlimited ;  but  only  a  Umited  number  are  used  to  express  ideas. 
This  impHes  that  the  total  number  of  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
distinct  phonetic  groups  is  limited  in  number. 
f  Since  the  total  range  of  personal  experience  which  language  serves 
/  to  express  is  infinitely  varied,  and  its  whole  scope  must  be  expressed 
by  a  limited  number  of  phonetic  groups,  it  is  obvious  that  an  extended 
classification  of  experiences  must  underlie  all  articulate  speech. 

This  coincides  with  a  fundamental  trait  of  human  thought.  In  our 
actual  experience  no  two  sense-impressions  or  emotional  states  are 
identical.  Nevertheless  we  classify  them,  according  to  their  simi- 
larities, in  wider  or  narrower  groups  the  limits  of  which  may  be 
determined  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  Notwithstanding  their 
individual  differences,  we  recognize  in  our  experiences  common  ele- 
ments, and  consider  them  as  related  or  even  as  the  same,  provided  a 
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sufficient  number  of  characteristic  traits  belong  to  tliem  in  common. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  number  pf  phonetic  groups  expressing 
distinct  ideas  is  an  expression  of  the  psychological  fact  that  many 
different  individual  experiences  appear  to  us  as  representatives  of 
the  same  category  of  thought. 

This  trait  of  human  thought  and  speech  may  be  compared  in  a 
certain  manner  to  the  limitation  of  the  whole  series  of  possible 
articulating  movements  by  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  habitual 
movements.  If  the  whole  mass  of  concepts,  with  all  their  variants, 
were  expressed  in  language  by  entirely  heterogeneous  and  unrelated 
sound-complexes,  a  condition  would  arise  in  which  closely  related 
ideas  would  not  show  their  relationship  by  the  corresponding  rela- 
tionship of  their  phonetic  symbols,  and  an  infinitely  large  number  of 
distinct  phonetic  groups  would  be  required  for  expression.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  association  between  an  idea  and  its  representative 
sound-complex  would  not  become  sufficiently  stable  to  be  reproduced 
automatically  without  reflection  at  any  given  moment.  As  the 
automatic  and  rapid  use  of  articulations  has  brought  it  about  that  a 
limited  number  of  articulations  only,  each  with  limited  variability, 
and  a  limited  number  of  sound-clusters,  have  been  selected  from  the 
infinitely  large  range  of  possible  articulations  and  clusters  of  articu- 
lations, so  the  infinitely  large  number  of  ideas  have  been  reduced  by 
classification  to  a  lesser  number,  which  by  constant  use  have  estab- 
lished firm  associations,  and  which  can  be  used  automatically. 

It  seems  important  at  this  point  of  our  considerations  to  emphasize  "i 
the  fact  that  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  specific  phonetic  ; 
groups  show  very  material  differences  in  different  languages,  and  do 
not  conform  by  any  means  to  the  same  principles  of  classification.  J 
To  take  again  the  example  of  English,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  water 
is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms:  one  term  serves  to  express 
water  as  a  liquid;  another  one,  water  in  the  form  of  a  large  expanse 
(lake)  ;  others,  water  as  running  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  small  body 
(river  and  brook)  ;  still  other  terms  express  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 
DEW,  WAVE,  and  foam.     It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this  variety 
of  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  a  single  independent  term  in 
English,  might  be  expressed  in  other  languages  by  derivations  from 
the  same  term. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  the  words  for  snow  in  Eskimo, 
may  be  given.    Here  we  find  one  word,  aput,  expressing  snow  on 
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THE  ground;  another  one,  qaruiy  falling  snow;  a  third  one,  piq- 
sirpoqj  drifting  snow;  and  a  fourth  one,  qimnqsuq,  a  snowdrift. 

In  the  same  language  the  seal  in  diflferent  conditions  is  expressed 
by  a  variety  of  terms.  One  word  is  the  general  term  for  seal; 
another  one  signifies  the  seal  basking  in  the  sun  ;  a  third  one,  a 
SEAL  FLOATING  ON  A  PIECE  OF  ICE;  not  to  mention  the  many  names 
for  the  seals  of  different  ages  and  for  male  and  female. 

As  an  example  of  the  maimer  in  which  terms  that  we  express  by 
independent  words  are  grouped  together  under  one  concept,  the 
Dakota  language  may  be  selected.  The  terms  naxta'ica  to  kick, 
paxta'Jca  to  bind  in  bundles,  yaxta'Tca  to  bite,  i&a'xtaJca  to  be 
NEAR  TO,  boxta'ka  to  pound,  are  all  derived  from  the  common  ele- 
ment xtaka  TO  grip,  which  holds  them  together,  while  we  use  distinct 
words  for  expressing  the  various  ideas. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  the  selection  of  such  simple  terms  must 
to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  chief  interests  of  a  people;  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  certain  phenomenon  in  many 
aspects,  which  in  the  Ufe  of  the  people  play  each  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent r6le,  many  independent  words  may  develop,  while  in  other 
cases  modifications  of  a  single  term  may  suflSce. 

Thus  it  happens  that  each  language,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
another  language,  may  be  arbitrary  in  its  classifications ;  that  what 
appears  as  a  single  simple  idea  in  one  language  may  be  characterized 
by  a  series  of  distinct  phonetic  groups  in  another. 

The  tendency  of  a  language  to  express  a  complex  idea  by  a  single 
term  has  been  styled  "holophrasis,"  and  it  appears  therefore  that  every 
language  may  be  holophrastic  from  the  point  of  view  of  another 
language.  Holophrasis  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  primitive  languages. 

We  have  seen  before  that  some  kind  of  classification  of  expression 
must  be  foimd  in  every  language.  This  classification  of  ideas  into 
groups,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  an  independent  phonetic  group, 
makes  it  necessary  that  concepts  which  are  not  readily  rendered  by  a 
single  one  among  the  available  sound -complexes  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  combinations  or  by  modifications  of  what  might  be  called 
the  elementary  phonetic  groups,  in  accordance  with  the  elementary 
ideas  to  which  the  particular  idea  is  reduced. 

This  classification,  and  the  necessity  of  expressing  certain  experi- 
ences by  means  of  other  related  ones,  which  by  limiting  one  another 
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define  the  special  idea  to  be  expressed,  entail  the  presence  of  certain 
formal  elements  which  determine  the  relations  of  the  single  phonetic 
groups.  If  each  idea  could  be  expressed  by  a  single  phonetic  group, 
languages  without  form  would  be  possible.  Since,  however,  ideas 
must  be  expressed  by  being  reduced  to  a  mmiber  of  related  ideas,  the 
kinds  of  relation  become  important  elements  in  articulate  speech; 
and  it  follows  that  all  languages  must  contain  formal  elements,  and 
that  their  mmiber  must  be  the  greater,  the  fewer  the  elementary 
phonetic  groups  that  define  special  ideas.  In  a  language  which  com- 
mands a  very  lai^e,  fixed  vocabulary,  the  mmiber  of  formal  elements 
may  become  quite  small. 

Oramtnatical  Processes 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  the  num- 
ber of  processes  which  are  utilized  to  express  the  relations  of  terms  is 
limited.  Presumably  this  is  due  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
articulate  speech.  The  only  methods  that  are  available  for  express- 
ing the  relations  between  definite  phonetic  groups  are  their  composi- 
tion in  definite  order,  which  may  be  combined  with  a  mutual  phonetic 
influence  of  the  component  elements  upon  one  another,  and  inner 
modification  of  the  phonetic  groups  themselves.  Both  these  meth- 
ods are  foimd  in  a  great  many  languages,  but  sometimes  only  the 
method  of  composition  occurs. 

Ward  and  Sentence 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
independent  phonetic  groups  and  of  the  elements  expressing  their 
mutual  relations,  we  have  to  discuss  here  the  question,  What  forms 
the  unit  of  speech?  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  phonetic 
elements  as  such  can  be  isolated  only  by  analysis,  and  that  they 
occur  in  speech  only  in  combinations  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
definite  concepts. 

Since  all  speech  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  commimication  of  ideas, 
the  natural  unit  of  expression  is  the  sentence;  that  is  to  say,  a  group 
of  articulate  soimds  which  convey  a  complete  idea.  It  might  seem 
that  speech  can  readily  be  further  subdivided,  and  that  the  word 
also  forms  a  natural  unit  from  which  the  sentence  is  built  up.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  such  ia  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  word  as  such  is  known  only  by  analysis.     This  is  particularly 
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clear  in  the  case  of  words  like  prepositions,  conjunctions,  or  verbal 
forms  which  belong  to  subordinate  clauses.  Thus  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  words  Uke  and,  for,  to,  were, 
,  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  convey  a  clear  idea,  except 
perhaps  in  forms  Uke  the  Laconic  If,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  impUed,  and  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  if  In  the 
same  way,  however,  we  who  are  grammatically  trained  may  use  a 
simple  ending  to  correct  an  idea  previously  expressed.  Thus  the 
statement  He  sings  heautifuUy  might  eUcit  a  reply,  sang;  or  a 
laconically  inclined  person  might  even  remark,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment He  plays  welly  -ed,  which  by  his  friends  might  be  well  under- 
stood. It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  single  elements  are 
isolated  by  a  secondary  process  from  the  complete  imit  of  the 
sentence. 

Less  clear  appears  the  artificiality  of  the  word  as  a  unit  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  word  seems  to  designate  a  concept  that  stands  out 
clearly  from  others.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  nouns;  and 
it  might  seem  that  a  word  like  stone  is  a  natural  unit.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  word  stone  alone  conveys  at  most  an 
objective  picture,  not  a  complete  idea. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  sentence.  Basing  our  considerations  on  languages  differ- 
ing fundamentally  in  form,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  define  the 
word  as  a  phonetic  group  which,  owing  to  its  permanence  of  form, 
clearness  of  significance,  and  phonetic  independence,  is  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole  sentence.  This  definition  obviously  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  arbitrary  elements,  which  may  induce  us, 
according  to  the  general  point  of  view  taken,  sometimes  to  designate 
a  certain  imit  as  a  word,  sometimes  to  deny  its  independent  exist- 
ence. We  shall  see  later  on,  in  the  discussion  of  American  languages, 
that  this  practical  difficulty  confronts  us  many  times,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  objective  certainty  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  consider  a  certain  phonetic  group  as  an  independent  word  or  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  a  word. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  elements  contained  in  our  definition 
which  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  a  sound-complex 
as  an  independent  word.  From  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
form,  the  least  important;  from  the  point  of  view  of  phonetics,  how- 
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ever,  the  most  fundamental,  is  the  phonetic  independence  of  the  ele- 
ment in  question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  how  diflBcult  it  is 
to  conceive  the  independence  of  the  EngUsh  «,  which  expresses  the 
plural,  the  possessive,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  phonetic  weakness  of  this  grammatical  element. 
If  the  idea  of  pluraUty  were  expressed  by  an  element  as  strong  pho- 
netically as  the  word  many;  the  possessive  part  of  the  word,  by  an 
element  as  strong  as  the  preposition  of;  and  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, by  an  element  like  he — we  might,  perhaps,  be  much  more  ready 
to  recognize  the  character  of  these  elements  as  independent  words, 
and  we  actually  do  so.  For  example,  stones^  John^s,  loves,  are  single 
words;  while  many  sheep ,  of  stone,  he  went,  are  each  considered  as  two 
words.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  met  with  constantly  in  American 
languages.  Thus  we  find  in  a  language  like  the  Chinook  that  modify- 
ing elements  are  expressed  by  single  sounds  which  phonetically  enter 
into  clusters  which  are  pronounced  without  any  break.  To  give  an 
example:  The  word  anwfldt  i  give  him  to  her  may  be  analyzed  into 
the  following  elements:  a  (tense),  ni,i  him,  a  her,  I  to,  o  (direction 
away),  t  to  give.  Here,  again,  the  weakness  of  the  component  ele- 
ments and  their  close  phonetic  association  forbid  us  to  consider  them 
independent  words;  while  the  whole  expression  appears  to  us  as  a 
firm  unit. 

Whenever  we  are  guided  by  this  principle  alone,  the  limitation  of 
the  word  unit  appears  naturally  exceedingly  imcertain,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  impression  of  the  phonetic  strength  of  the  com- 
ponent elements. 

It  also  happens  that  certain  elements  appear  sometimes  with  such 
phonetic  weakness  that  they  can  not  possibly  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent units  of  the  sentence,  while  closely  related  forms,  or  even  the 
same  forms  in  other  combinations,  may  gain  the  strength  which  they  are 
lacking  in  other  cases.  As  an  example  of  this  kiud  may  be  given  the 
Kwakiutl,  in  which  many  of  the  pronominal  forms  appear  as  exceed- 
ingly weak  phonetic  elements.  Thus  the  expression  He  strikes  him 
with  it  is  rendered  by  mix'H^dEqs,  in  which  the  two  terminal  ele- 
ments mean :  q  him,  s  with  it.  When,  however,  substantives  are 
introduced  in  this  expression  for  object  and  instrument,  the  q  assumes 
the  fuller  form  xa,  and  the  s  the  fuller  form  sa,  which  we  might  quite 
readily  write  as  independent  words  analogous  to  our  art^'cles. 
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I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  investigator  who  would  record 
French  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the  unwritten  American  languages 
would  be  inclined  to  write  the  pronominal  elements  which  enter  into 
the  transitive  verb  as  independent  words,  at  least  not  when  record- 
ing the  indicative  forms  of  a  positive  verb.  He  might  be  induced 
to  do  so  on  discovering  their  freedom  of  position  which  appears  in 
the  negative  and  in  some  interrogative  forms. 

The  determining  influence  of  the  freedom  of  position  of  a  phonetic- 
ally fixed  part  of  the  sentence  makes  it  necessary  to  include  it  in  our 
definition  of  the  word. 

Whenever  a  certain  phonetic  group  appears  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions in  a  sentence,  and  always  in  the  same  form,  without  any,  or  at 
least  without  material,  modifications,  we  readily  recognize  its  indi- 
viduality, and  in  ah  analysis  of  the  language  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  separate  word.  These  conditions  are  fully  realized  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  soimd-complex  in  question  shows  no  modifica- 
tions at  all. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  minor  modifications  occur,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  which  we  may  be  ready 
to  disregard  on  accoimt  of  their  slight  significance  as  compared  to 
the  permanence  of  the  whole  word.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  Dakota  language,  in  which  the  terminal  soimd  of  a  permanent 
word -complex  which  has  a  clearly  defined  significance  will  auto- 
matically modify  the  first  soimd  of  the  following  word-complex  which 
has  the  same  characteristics  of  permanence.  The  reverse  may  also 
occur.  Strictly  speaking,  the  fine  of  demarcation  between  what  we 
should  commonly  call  two  words  is  lost  in  this  case;  but  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  two  words  in  connection  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, so  slight  that  the  concept  of  the  individuaUty  of  the  word  out- 
weighs their  organic  connection. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  organic  connection  becomes  so  firm 
that  either  both  or  one  of  the  component  elements  may  never  occur 
without  signs  marking  their  close  coupling,  they  will  appear  to  us 
as  a  single  unit.  As  an  example  of  this  condition  may  be  mentioned 
the  Eskimo.  This  language  contains  a  great  many  elements 
which  are  quite  clear  in  their  significance  and  strong  in  phonetic 
character,  but  which  in  their  position  are  so  limited  that  they 
always  follow  other  definite  parts  of  the  sentence,  that  they  can 
never  form    the    beginning    of   a   complete   phonetic    group,    and 
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that  the  preceding  phonetic  group  loses  its  more  permanent  phonetic 
form  whenever  they  appear  added  to  it.  To  give  an  example: 
takuvoq  means  he  sees;  takulerpoq  means  he  begins  to  see. 
In  the  second  form  the  idea  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the  element 
iaJcii-,  which  by  itself  is  incomplete.  The  following  element,  -ler,  can 
never  begin  a  sentence,  and  attains  the  significance  of  beginning 
only  in  connection  with  a  preceding  phonetic  group,  the  terminal 
sound  of  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  it.  In  its  turn, 
it  requires  an  ending,  which  expresses,  in  the  example  here  selected, 
the  third  person  singular,  -poq;  while  the  word  expressing  the  idea 
of  SEEING  requires  the  ending  -ix>q  for  the  same  person.  These  also 
can  not  possibly  begin  a  sentence,  and  their  initial  soimds,  v  and  p, 
are  determined  solely  by  the  terminal  sounds  of  the  preceding  ele- 
ments. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  group  of  sound-complexes 
forms  a  firm  unit,  held  together  by  the  formal  incompleteness  of  each 
part  and  their  far-reaching  phonetic  influences  upon  one  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  a  language  in  which  the  elements  are  so  firmly 
knit  together  as  in  Eskimo,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  word  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  The  same  is  true  in  many  cases  in  Iroquois,  a  language  in 
which  conditions  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  Eskimo  prevail.  Here 
an  example  may  be  given  from  the  Oneida  dialect.  Watgajijanegale 
THE  FLOWER  BREAKS  OPEN  consists  of  the  formal  elements  vxt^j  -U, 
and -^-,  which  are  temporal,  modal,  and  pronominal  in  character;  the 
vowel  -a-,  which  is  the  character  of  the  stem-jija  flower,  which  never 
occurs  alone;  and  the  stem  -negale  to  break  open,  which  also  has  no 
independent  existence. 

In  all  these  cases  the  elements  possess  great  clearness  of  signifi- 
cance, but  the  lack  of  permanence  of  form  compels  us  to  consider 
them  as  parts  of  a  longer  word. 

While  in  some  languages  this  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  adequate 
criterion  for  the  separation  of  words,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  isolated,  while  the  others 
retain  their  independent  form.  In  American  languages  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  nouns  enter  the  verbal  complex  without 
any  modification  of  their  component  elements.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Pawnee:  taftuTcH  i  have  cut  it  for  thee,  and  riks 
arrow,  combine  into  tatU'rikslcH  i  cut  thy  arrow.  The  closeness  of 
coimebtion  of  these  forms  is  even  clearer  in  cases  in  which  f ar-reach- 
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ing  phonetic  modifications  occur.  Thus  the  elements  tcL-t-ru^n  combine 
into  ta'hu^n  i  make  (because  ^r  in  a  word  changes  to  Ti) ;  and  ta-t-riks- 
ru^n  becomes  taJiiJcstu^n  i  make  an  arrow  (because  r  after  8 
changes  to  t).  At  the  same  time  rlJcs  arrow  occiu^  as  an  independ- 
ent word. 

If  we  follow  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  same  element  may  appear  at  one  time 
as  an  independent  noun,  then  again  as  a  part  of  a  word,  the  rest  of 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  before  described,  and  which  for 
this  reason  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  as  a  complex  of  independ- 
ent elements. 

Ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  parts  of  the  sentence 
may  also  arise  either  when  in  their  significance  they  become  depend- 
ent upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  or  when  their  meaning  is  so 
vague  and  weak  as  compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  that 
we  are  led  to  regard  them  as  subordinate  parts.  Words  of  this 
kind,  when  phonetically  strong,  will  generally  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent particles;. when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  phonetically 
weak,  they  will  generally  be  considered  as  modifying  parts  of  other 
words.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  Ponca 
texts  by  the  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey,*  in  which  the  same  elements 
are  often  treated  as  independent  particles,  while  in  other  cases  they 
appear  as  subordinate  parts  of  words.  Thus  we  fiind  ^eama  these 
(p.  23,  line  17),  but  jdbe  amd  the  beaver  (p.  553,  line  7). 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Sioux  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  We  find  in  this  case,  for  instance, 
the  element  pi  always  treated  as  the  ending  of  a  word,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  plural,  which  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  is  almost  always  expressed  by  a  modification 
of  the  word  to  which  it  applies.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  like  Icta 
and  Snij  signifying  the  future  and  negation  respectively,  are  treated 
as  independent  words,  although  they  appear  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  pi  mentioned  before. 

Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  modifying  elements  in  Tsim- 
shian,  a  language  in  which  innumerable  adverbial  elements  are 
expressed  by  fairly  weak  phonetic  groups  which  have  a  definite 
position.  Here,  also,  it  seems  entirely  arbitrary  whether  these 
phonetic  groups  are  considered  as  separate  words,  or  whether  they 
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are  combined  with  the  verbal  expressions  into  a  single  word.  In 
these  cases  the  independent  existence  of  the  word  to  which  such 
particles  are  joined  without  any  modification  will  generally  deter- 
mine us  to  consider  these  elements  as  independent  particles,  pro- 
vided they  are  phonetically  strong  enough;  while  whenever  the 
verbal  expression  to  which  they  are  joined  is  modified  either  by  the 
insertion  of  these  elements  between  its  component  parts,  or  in  some 
other  way,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  the  word. 

It  seemed  important  to  discuss  somewhat  fully  the  concept  of  the 
word  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  sentence,  because  in  the  morpho- 
logical treatment  of  American  languages  this  question  plays  an 
important  r6le. 

Stem  and  Affix 

The  analytic  treatment  of  languages  results  in  the  separation  of  a 
number  of  different  groups  of  the  elements  of  speech.  When  we 
arrange  these  according  to  their  functions,  it  appears  that  certain 
elements  recur  in  every  single  sentence.  These  are,  for  instance, 
the  forms  indicating  subject  and  predicate,  or,  in  modem  European 
languages,  forms  indicating  number,  tense,  and  person.  Others, 
like  terms  expressing  demonstrative  ideas,  may  or  may  not  occur  in 
a  sentence.  These  and  many  others  are  treated  in  our  grammars. 
According  to  the  character  of  these  elements,  they  seem  to  modify 
the  material  contents  of  the  sentence;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Eng- 
lish sentences  lie  strikes  Mm,  and  L struck  tTiee,  where  the  idea  of  strik- 
ing somebody  appears  as  the  content  of  the  communication ;  while 
the  ideas  he,  present,  him,  and  I,  past,  thee,  appear  as  modifications. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  note  that  this  separation  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  a  sentence  into  material  contents  and  formal 
modifications  is  an  arbitrary  one,  brought  about,  presumably,  first  of 
of  all,  by  the  great  variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
same  formal  maimer  by  the  same  pronominal  and  tense  elements. 
In  other  words,  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence  may  be  repre- 
sented by  subjects  and  predicates  expressing  an  unlimited  number 
of  ideas,  while  the  modifying  elements — ^here  the  pronouns  and 
tenses — comprise,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small  number  of 
ideas.  In  the  discussion  of  a  language,  the  parts  expressing  the  mate- 
rial contents  of  sentences  appear  to  us  as  the  subject-matter  of  lexi- 
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cography;  parts  expressing  the  modifying  relations,  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  grammar.  In  modem  Indo-Em'opean  languages  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  subordinate  elements  is,  on  the 
whole,  Umited,  and  for  this  reason  the  dividing-line  between  grammar 
and  dictionary  appears  perfectly  clear  and  well  drawn.  In  a  wider 
sense,  however,  all  etymological  processes  and  word  compositions 
must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  grammar;  and,  if  we  include  those, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Indo-European  languages,  the  number  of  classi- 
fying ideas  is  quite  large. 

In  American  languages  the  distinction  between  grammar  and 
lexicography  often  becomes  quite  obscure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  formal  compositions  becomes 
very  large.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  somewhat  more  fully 
by  examples.  In  the  Tsimshian  language  we  find  a  very  great  number 
of  adverbial  elements  which  can  not  be  considered  as  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  which,  without  doubt,  must  be  considered  as  elements 
modifying  verbal  ideas.  On  accoimt  of  the  very  large  number  of  these 
elements,  the  total  number  of  verbs  of  motion  seems  to  be  somewhat 
restricted,  although  the  total  number  of  verbs  that  may  be  com- 
bined with  these  adverbial  ideas  is  much  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  the  adverbial  ideas  themselves.  Thus,  the  number  of  adverbs 
appears  to  be  fixed,  while  the  nimaber  of  verbs  appears  unhmited; 
and  consequently  we  have  the  impression  that  the  former  are  modi- 
fying elements,  and  that  their  discussion  belongs  to  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  while  the  latter  are  words,  and  their  discussion 
belongs  tQ  the  lexicography  of  the  language.  The  nimaber  of  such 
modifying  elements  in  Eskimo  is  even  larger;  and  here  the  impres- 
sion that  the  discussion  of  these  elements  belongs  to  the  grammar  of 
the  language  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  can  never  take  an 
initial  position,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  following  a  complete 
word,  but  are  added  to  an  element  which,  if  pronounced  by  itself, 
would  not  give  any  sense. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  a  number  of  languages,  the 
number  of  the  modifying  elements  may  increase  so  much  that  it 
may  become  doubtful  which  element  represents  a  series  of  ideas 
Umited  in  nimaber,  and  which  represents  an  almost  unlimited  series 
of  words  belonging  to  the  vocabulary.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  in 
Algonquian,  where  in  almost  all  verbs  several  elements  appear  in 
conjunction,  each  in  a  definite  position,  but  each  group  so.  numerous 
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that  it  would  be  entirely  arbitrary  to  designate  the  one  group  as 
words  modified  by  the  other  group,  or  vice  versa. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  for  our  purposes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  definiteness  of  the  terms  stem 
and  affix.  According  to  the  ordinary  terminology,  affixes  are 
elements  attached  to  stems  or  words,  and  modifying  them.  This 
definition  is  perfectly  acceptable  as  long  as  the  number  of  modifying 
ideas  is  limited.  When,  however,  the  number  of  modifying  elements 
becomes  exceedingly  large,  we  may  well  doubt  which  of  the  two  is 
the  modifier  and  which  the  modified,  and  the  determination  finally 
becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  In  the  following  discussions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  confine  the  terms  prefix,  suJUx,  and  affix  entirely  to 
those  cases  where  the  number  of  ideas  expressed  by  these  elements 
is  strictly  limited.  Wherever  the  number  of  combined  elements 
'becomes  so  large  that  they  can  not  be  properly  classified,  these 
terms  have  not  been  used,  but  the  elements  have  been  treated  as 
co-ordinate. 

Discussion  of  Orammatical  Categories 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that,  in  an  objective  discus- 
sion of  languages,  three  points  have  to  be  considered:  first,  the  con- 
stituent phonetic  elements  of  the  language;  second,  the  groups  of 
ideas  expressed  by  phonetic  groups;  third,  the  methods  of  combining 
and  modifying  phonetic  groups.- 

It  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  points  somewhat 
more  fully  before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  languages. 

Grammarians  who  have  studied  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  have  developed  a  system  of  categories  which  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  in  every  language.  It  seems  desirable  to  show 
here  in  how  far  the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  character- 
istic only  of  certain  groups  of  languages,  and  in  how  far  other  systems 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  It  seems  easiest  to  illustrate  this  matter 
by  discussing  first  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European 
noun,  pronoun,  and  verb,  and  then  by  taking  up  the  wider  aspects  of 
this  subject. 
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Naminal  Categories 

In  the  treatment  of  our  noun  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
number  of  fundamental  categories.  In  most  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, nouns  are  classified  according  to  gender,  they  are  modified 
by  forms  expressing  singular  and  plural,  and  they  also  appear  in 
syntactic  conibinations  as  cases.  None  of  these  apparently  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  noim  are  necessary  elements  of  articulate 

speech. 

GBNDBB 

The  history  of  the  English  language  shows  clearly  that  the  gender 
of  a  noun  may  practically  be  suppressed  without  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  expression.  While  we  still  find  traces  of  gender  in 
English,  practically  all  inanimate  objects  have  come  to  belong  to 
one  single  gender.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  languages 
of  the  world,  gender  is  not  by  any  means  a  fundamental  category, 
and  that  nouns  may  not  be  divided  into  classes  at  all,  or  the  point 
of  view  of  classification  may  be  an  entirely  different  one.  Thus  the 
Bantu  languages  of  Africa  classify  words  into  a  great  many  distinct 
groups  the  significance  of  most  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
The  Algonquian  of  North  America  classify  nouns  as  animate  and 
inanimate,  without,  however,  adhering  strictly  to  the  natural  classi- 
fication implied  in  these  terms.  Thus  the  small  animals  may  be 
classified  as  inanimate,  while  certain  plants  may  appear  as  animate. 
Some  of  the  Siouan  languages  classify  nouns  by  means  of  articles, 
and  strict  distinctions  are  made  between  animate  moving  and  ani- 
mate at  rest,  inanimate  long,  inanimate  round,  inanimate  high,  and 
inanimate  collective  objects.  The  Iroquois  distinguish  strictly  be- 
tween nouns  designating  men  and  other  nouns.  The  latter  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  a  definite  and  indefinite  group.  The  Uchee 
distinguish  between  members  of  the  tribe  and  other  human  beings. 
In  America,  true  gender  is  on  the  whole  rare;  it  is  found,  perhaps, 
among  a  few  of  the  languages  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  it  occurs  in 
the  same  way  as  in  most  Indo-European  languages  in  the  Chinook 
of  Columbia  river,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  among  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  of  British  Columbia. 
Among  North  American  languages,  the  Eskimo  and  Athapascan 
have  no  trace  of  a  classification  of  nouns.     The  examples  here  given 
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show  clearly  that  the  sex  principle,  which  underlies  the  classification 
of  nouns  in  European  languages,  is  merely  one  of  a  great  many  pos- 
sible classifications  of  this  kind. 

PLTTBAIi 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  is  the  plural  of  Indo-European 
nouns.  Because,  for  the  purpose  of  clear  expression,  each  noun 
must  be  expressed  either  as  a  singular  or  as  a  plural,  it  might  seem 
that  this  classification  is  almost  indispensable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show,  by  means  of  sentences,  that,  even  in  English,  the  distinction 
is  not  always  made.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  TJie  wolf  Jias 
devoured  the  sheepy  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  single  sheep  is  meant, 
or  a  plurality  of  sheep  are  referred  to.  Neverthele^s,  this  would  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  since  either  the  context 
would  show  whether  singular  or  plural  is  meant,  or  an  added  adjec- 
tive would  give  the  desired  information. 

While,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  European  languages,  we 
always  tend  to  look  for  the  expression  of  singularity  or  plurality  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  of  expression,  there  are  other  languages  that 
are  entirely  indiflFerent  towards  this  distinction.  A  good  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  Kwakiutl.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
Kwakiutl  whether  he  says,  There  is  a  house  or  TJiere  are  houses. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  expressing  both  ideas,  and  the  idea  of 
singularity  and  plurality  must  be  understood  either  by  the  context 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  special  adjective.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Athapascan  languages  and  in  Haida.  In  Siouan,  also,  a  dis- 
tinction between  singularity  and  plurality  is  made  only  in  the  case 
of  animate  objects.  It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  American 
languages  are  rather  indiflFerent  in  regard  to  the  clear  expression  of 
plurality,  but  that  they  tend  to  express  much  more  rigidly  the  ideas 
of  collectivity  or  distribution.  Thus  the  Kwakiutl,  who  are  rather 
indifferent  to  the  expression  of  plurality,  are  very  particular  in 
denoting  whether  the  objects  spoken  of  are  distributed  here  or 
there.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  distribution  is  carefully  expressed. 
In  the  same  way,  when  speaking  of  fish,  they  express  by  the  same 
term  a  single  fish  and  a  quantity  of  fish.  When,  however,  they 
desire  to  say  that  these  fish  belong  to  different  species,  a  distributive 
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form  expressing  this  idea  is  made  use  of.  A  similar  indiflPerence  to 
the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  observed,  in  the  pronouns  of 
several  languages,  and  will  be  noted  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  number  may  be  much  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  it  is  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  dual, 
as  in  Greek,  is  of  common  occurrence  the  world  over;  but  it  happens 
also  that  a  trialis  and  paucaHs — expressions  for  three  and  a  few — are 
distinguished. 

CASE 

What  is  true  of  nimiber  is  no  less  true  of  case.  Psychologically, 
the  substitution  of  prepositional  expressions  for  cases  would  hardly 
represent  a  complete  absence  of  the  concept  of  cases.  This  is  rather 
found  in  those  languages  in  which  the  whole  group  of  relations  of  the 
nouns  of  a  sentence  is  expressed  in  the  verb.  When,  for  instance,  in 
Chinook,  we  find  expressions  like  ^  her  it  with  cut,  man,  woman, 
Jcnife,  meaning  The  wxin  cut  the  woman  with  the  Jcnife,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  nouns  themselves  appear  without  any  trace  of  case- 
relationship,  merely  as  appositions  to  a  number  of  pronouns.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  pronoun  between 
subject  and  object,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  cases  are  foimd,  although 
not  as  nominal  cases,  but  still  as  pronominal  cases.  The  case- 
relation,  however,  is'  confined  to  the  two  forms  of  subject  and 
object,  since  the  oblique  cases  are  expressed  by  pronominal  objects, 
while  the  characteristic  of  each  particular  obUque  relation  is 
expressed  by  adverbial  elements.  In  the  same  language,  the  genitive 
relation  is  eliminated  by  substituting  for  it  possessive  expressions, 
Uke,  for  instance,  the  mail,  his  house,  instead  of  the  man^s  house. 
While,  therefore,  case-expressions  are  not  entirely  eliminated,  their 
number,  which  in  some  European  languages  is  considerable,  may  be 
largely  reduced. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  nominal  categories  either  do  not 
occur  at  all,  or  occur  only  in  very  much  reduced  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  other  new  categories  may  occur  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  our  European  languages.  Classifications  like 
those  referred  to  before — such  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or  of  nouns 
designating  men,  and  other  nouns;  and,  further,  of  nouns  according 
to  form — are  rather  foreign  to  us,  although,  in  the  connection  of  verb 
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and  noun,  form-classifications  occur.  Thus  we  do  not  say,  a  tree  is 
somewhercy  but  a  tree  stands;  not,  the  river  is  in  New  York,  but  the 
river  flows  through  New  York. 

TENSB 

Tense  classes  of  nouns  are  not  rare  in  American  languages.  As  we 
may  speak  of  a  future  husband  or  of  our  late  friend,  thus  many  Indian 
languages  express  in  every  noun  its  existence  in  presence,  past,  or 
future,  which  they  require  as  much  for  clearness  of  expression  as  we 
require  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural. 

Pergonal  PrononuH 

The  same  lack  of  conformity  in  the  principles  of  classification  may 
be  found  in  the  pronouns.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  three 
persons  of  the  pronoim,  which  occur  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural.  Although  we  make  a  distinction  of  gender  for  the  third  per- 
son of  the  pronoun,  we  do  not  carry  out  this  principle  of  classification 
consistently  in  the  other  persons.  The  first  and  second  persons  and 
the  third  person  plural  have  the  same  form  for  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter.  A  more  rigid  application  of  the  sex  system  is  made,  for 
instance,  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  in  which 
sex  is  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  third  person,  but  also  in  the  first 
and  second  persons. 

Logically,  our  three  persons  of  the  pronoun  are  based  on  the  two 
concepts  of  self  and  not-self,  the  second  of  which  is  subdivided, 
according  to  the  needs  of  speech,  into  the  two  concepts  of  person 
addressed  and  person  spoken  of.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a 
first  person  plural,  we  mean  logically  either  self  and  person  addressed, 
or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of,  or,  finally,  self,  person  or  per- 
sons addressed,  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  A  true  first  person 
plural  is  impossible,  because  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  self. 
This  logical  laxity  is  avoided  by  many  languages,  in  which  a  sharp 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  combinations  self  and  person  or 
persons  spoken  to,  or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  language  expressing  in  a  separate  form  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  persons,  probably  because  this  idea  readily 
coalesces  with  the  idea  of  self  and  persons  spoken  to.  These  two 
forms  are  generally  designated  by  the  rather  inaccurate  term  of 
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"inclusive"  and  "exclusive  first  person  plural/'  by  which  is  meant 
the  first  person  plural,  including  or  excluding  the  person  addressed. 
The  second  and  third  persons  form  true  plurals.  Thus  the  principle 
of  division  of  the  pronouns  is  carried  through  in  many  languages 
more  rigidly  than  we  find  it  in  the  European  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  singular 
and  plural  may  be  observed  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  of  a  num- 
ber of  languages.  Thus  the  Sioux  do  not  know  any  pronominal  dis- 
tinction between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person,  and 
only  a  very  imperfect  distinction  between  the  third  person  singular 
and  plural;  while  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  according  to 
the  fundamental  difference  in  their  significance,  are  sharply  distin- 
guished. In  some  Siouan  dialects  we  may  well  say  that  the  pro- 
nominal object  has  only  a  first  person  singular,  first  person  plural, 
and  a  second  person,  and  that  no  other  pronoun  for  the  object  occurs. 
Thus  the  system  of  pronouns  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find. 

DernohAtrative  Prmiouns 

In  many  cases,  the  analogy  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  is  rigid,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  having 
three  persons  in  the  same  way  as  the  personal  pronoim.  Thus  the 
Kwaldutl  will  say,  the  Jiouse  near  me  (this  house),  the  Jumse  near  thee 
(that  house),  the  hcmse  n^ar  him  (that  house). 

But  other  points  of  view  are  added  to  the  principle  of  division 
corresponding  to  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus,  the  Kwakiutl,  and 
many  other  American  languages,  add  to  the  pronominal  concept  just 
discussed  that  of  visibility  and  invisibiUty,  while  the  Chinook  add 
the  concepts  of  present  and  past.  Perhaps  the  most  exuberant 
development  of  the  demonstrative  idea  is  found  among  the  Eskimo, 
where  not  only  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  three  personal  pro- 
nouns occur,  but  also  those  of  position  in  space  in  relation  to  the 
speaker, — which  are  specified  in  seven  directions ;  as,  center,  above, 
below,  in  front,  behind,  right,  left, — and  expressing  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divisions  which  are  mentioned 
here  are  all  necessary  parts  of  clear  expression  in  the  languages  men- 
tioned. For  instance,  in  Kwakiutl  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  use 
an  expression  like  our  that  house,  which  means  in  English  the  single 
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Thouse  away  fnym  the  speaJcer,     The  Kwakiutl  must  express  this  idea 
in  one  of  the  following  six  forms: 

The  {singular  or  plural)  house  visible  near  me 

invisible  near  Trie 

visible  near  thee 

invisible  near  thee 

visible  near  him 

invisible  near  him 
while  the  Eskimo  would  express  a  term  like  this  man  as 
This  man  near  m^ 

near  thee 

near  him 

behind  me 

in  front  of  me 

to  the  right  of  me 

to  the  left  of  me 

above  me 

hdow  me,  etc. 

Verbal  Categories 

We  can  follow  out  similar  diflferences  in  the  verb.  In  our  Indo- 
European  languages  we  have  expressions  signifying  persons,  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices.  The  ideas  represented  by  these  groups  are  quite 
unevenly  developed  in  various  languages.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  forms  expressing  the  persons  are  expressed  simply  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  verb;  while  in  other  cases  the 
phonetic  complexes  expressing  personal  relations  are  developed  in 
an  astonishing  manner.  Thus  the  Algonquian  and  the  Eskimo  possess 
special  phonetic  groups  expressing  definite  relations  between  the 
subject  and  object  which  occur  in  transitive  verbs.  For  example,  in 
sentences  like  /  strike  thee,  or  They  strike  me,  the  combination  of  the 
pronouns  /  —  thee,  and  they  —  me,  are  expressed  by  special  phonetic 
equivalents.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  indirect  objects  (as  in 
the  sentence,  /  send  him  to  you)  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  form. 
The  characteristic  trait  of  the  forms  here  referred  to  is,  that  the 
combined  pronoun  can  not  be  reduced  to  its  constituent  elements, 
although  historically  it  may  have  originated  from  combinations  of 
separate  forms.     It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  in  which  the  development 
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of  the  pronoun  is  as  weak  as  in  the  Siouan  languages,  to  which  I  have 
referred  before,  the  definiteness  of  the  pronominal  forms  of  the  verb, 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  the  Sioux  the  verb  alone  may  be  used  as  well  for  the  more  or  less 
abstract  idea  of  verbal  action  as  for  the  third  person  of  the  indicative. 

Much  more  fundamental  are  the  existing  differences  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  tenses  and  modes.  We  are  accustomed  to  verbal 
forms  in  which  the  tense  is  always  expressed  with  perfect  definite- 
ness. In  the  sentence  The  man  is  sick  we  really  express  the  idea, 
The  single  definite  man  is  side  at  the  present  time.  This  strict  expres- 
sion of  the  time  relation  of  the  occurrence  is  missing  in  many 
languages.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance,  in  expressing  the  same  idea, 
will  simply  say,  single  man  sick,  leaving  the  question  entirely  open 
whether  the  man  was  sick  at  a  previous  time,  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  or  is  going  to  be  sick  in  the  future.  The  condition  here  is 
similar  to  the  one  described  before  in  relation  to  plurality.  The 
Eskimo  can,  of  course,  express  whether  the  man  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  was  sick,  or  is  going  to  be  sick,  but  the  grammatical  form  of 
his  sentences  does  not  require  the  expression  of  the  tense  relation. 
In  other  cases  the  temporal  ideas  may  be  expressed  with  much  greater 
nicety  than  we  find  in  our  familiar  grammars.  Generally,  languages 
in  which  a  multiplicity  of  tenses  are  found  include  in  their  form  of 
expression  certain  modifications  of  the  tense  concept  which  might  be 
called  ^'semi-temporal,"  like  inchoatives,  which  express  the  beginning 
of  an  action;  duratives,  which  express  the  extent  of  time  during  which 
the  action  lasts;  transitionals,  which  express  the  change  of  one  state 
of  being  into  another;  etc.  There  is  very  Uttle  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  tenses,  and  the  characteristics  of  many 
languages  show  that  tenses  are  not  by  any  means  Vequired  for  clear 
expression. 

What  is  true  of  tenses  is  also  true  of  modes.  The  number  of 
languages  which  get  along  with  a  single  mode,  or  at  most  with  the 
indicative  and  imperative,  is  considerable;  although,  in  this  case  also, 
the  idea  of  subordination  may  be  expressed  if  it  seems  desirable  to 
do  so. 

The  few  examples  that  I  have  given  here  illustrate  that  many  of 
the  categories  which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  essential  may  be 
absent  in  foreign  languages,  and  that  other  categories  may  occur  as 
substitutes. 
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Interpretation  of  Orammatical  Categories 

When  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  impUes,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  in  each  language  only  a  part  of  the  complete  concept  that 
we  have  in  mind  is  expressed,  and  that  each  language  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  select  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  mental  image  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  expression  of  the  thought.  To  use  again  the  example 
which  I  mentioned  before,  The  man  is  sick.  We  express  by  this 
sentence,  in  English,  the  idea,  a  definite  single  man  at  present  sick. 
In  Kwakiutl  this  sentence  would  have  to  be  rendered  by  an  expres- 
sion which  would  mean,  in  the  vaguest  possible  form  that  could  be 
given  to  it,  definite  man  near  him  invisible  sick  near  him  invisible. 
Visibility  and  nearness  to  the  first  or  second  person  might,  of  course, 
have  been  selected  in  our  example  in  place  of  invisibility  and  nearness 
to  the  third  person.  An  idiomatic  expression  of  the  sentence  in 
this  language  would,  however,  be  much  more  definite,  and  would 
require  an  expression  somewhat  like  the  following.  That  invisible 
man  lies  sick  on  his  back  on  the  fi^or  of  the  absent  house.  In 
Eskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  idea  would  be  expressed  by  a 
form  like  {single)  man  sick,  leaving  place  and  time  entirely  indefi- 
nite. In  Ponca,  one  of  the  Siouan  dialects,  the  same  idea  would 
require  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  man  is  at  rest  or  mov- 
ing, and  we  might  have  a  form  like  the  moving  single  man  sick. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  further  traits  of  idiomatic  expression, 
this  example  might  be  further  expanded  by  adding  modalities  of  the 
verb;  thus  the  Kwakiutl,  whose  language  I  have  used  several  times 
as  an  example,  would  require  a  form  indicating  whether  this  is  a  new 
subject  introduced  in  conversation  or  not;  and,  in  case  the  speaker 
had  not  seen  the  sick  person  himself,  he  would  have  to  express  whether 
he  knows  by  hearsay  or  by  evidence  that  the  person  is  sick,  or 
whether  he  has  dreamed  it.  It  seems,  however,  better  not  to  com- 
plicate our  present  discussion  by  taking  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sibilities of  exact  expression  that  may  be  required  in  idiomatic  forms 
of  speech,  but  rather  to  consider  only  those  parts  of  the  sentence 
which,  according  to  the  morphology  of  the  language,  m-usf  be  expressed. 

We  conclude  from  the  examples  here  given  that  in  a  discussion  of 
the  characteristics  of  various  languages  different  fundamental  cate- 
gories will  be  found,  and  that  in  a  comparison  of  different  languages 
it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  as  well  the  phonetic  characteristics 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  vocabulary  and  those  of  the  grammatical 
concepts  in  order  to  give  each  language  its  proper  place. 
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m.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANOUAOES 
Origin  of  Dialects 

In  many  cases  the  determination  of  the  genetic  relationship  of 
languages  is  perfectly  simple.  Wherever  we  find  close  similarities 
in  phonetics,  in  vocabularies,  and  in  details  of  graminar,  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  languages  that  are  being  studied 
are  varieties  of  the  same  ancestral  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  differentiation  of  a  single  language  into  a 
number  of  dialects  is  spontaneous.  When  commxmication  between 
peoples  -speaking  the  same  tongue  ceases,  peculiarities  of  pronimcia- 
tion  will  readily  manifest  themselves  in  one  region  or  the  other  and 
may  become  permanent.  In  some  cases  these  modifications  of  pro- 
nimciation  may  gradually  increase  and  may  become  so  radical  that 
several  quite  different  forms  of  the  original  language  develop.  At 
the  same  time  words  readily  assume  a  new  significance,  and  if  the 
separation  of  the  people  should  be  accompanied  by  a  differentiation 
of  culture,  these  changes  may  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

In  cases  of  such  phonetic  changes  and  of  modifications  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  words,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  may  always  be 
observed,  and  for  this  reason  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  new  dialects  and  the  older  forms  can  always  be  readily  estab- 
lished and  may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  that  take  place  in 
a  series  of  generations  of  living  beings. 

Another  form  of  modification  may  occur  that  is  also  analogous  to 
biological  transformations.  We  must  recognize  that  the  origin  of 
language  must  not  be  looked  for  in  human  faculties  that  have  once 
been  active,  but  which  have  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  new 
additions  to  linguistic  devices  and  to  linguistic  material  are  con- 
stantly being  made.  Such  spontaneous  additions  to  a  language  may 
occur  in  one  of  the  new  dialects,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  other. 
These,  although  related  to  the  structure  of  the  older  language,  will 
be  so  entirely  new  in  their  character  that  they  can  not  be  directly 
related  to  the  ancestral  language. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  each  of  these  dialects  may  incor- 
porate new  material.  Nevertheless  in  all  cases  where  the  older  mate- 
rial constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  the  language,  its  close 
relationship  to  the  ancestral  tongue  will  readily  be  recognized.     In 
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all  these  cases,   phonetics,  details  of  grammatical  structure,  and 
vocabulary  will  show  far-reaching  similarities. 

Comparison  of  Distinct  Languages 

The  problem  becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  similarities  in 
any  of  these  traits  become  less  pronoimced.  With  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  primitive  languages,  it  has  been  found  that  cases 
are  not  rare  in  which  languages  spoken  in  certain  continuous  areas 
show  radical  diflFerences  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  form, 
but  close  similarity  in  their  phonetic  elements.  In  other  cases  the 
similarity  of  phonetic  elements  may  be  less  pronounced,  but  there 
may  exist  a  close  similarity  in  structural  details.  Again,  many 
investigators  have  pointed  out  pecuUar  analogies  in  certain  words 
without  being  able  to  show  that  grammatical  form  and  general 
phonetic  character  coincide.  Many  examples  of  such  conditions  may 
be  given.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the 
languages  spoken  between  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Mount  St.  Elias 
is.  quite  striking.  All  these  languages  are  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  many  peculiar  Tc  soimds  and  pecuUar  I  sounds,  and 
by  their  tendency  towards  great  stress  of  articulation,  and,  in  most 
cases,  towards  a  clustering  of  consonants.  Consequently  to  our  ear 
these  languages  sound  rough  and  harsh.  Notwithstanding,  these 
similarities,  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabularies  are  so 
utterly  distinct  that  a  common  origin  of  the  languages  of  this  area 
seems  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  similar  example  may  be  given 
from  South  Africa,  where  the  Bantu  negroes,  Bushmen,  and  Hotten- 
tots utilize  some  pecuUar  sounds  which  are  produced  by  inspiration — 
by  drawing  in  the  breath,  not  by  expelling  it — and  which  are  ordi- 
narily called  "clicks."  Notwithstanding  this  very  peculiar  common 
trait  in  their  languages,  there  is  no  similarity  in  grammar  and  hardly 
any  in  vocabulary. 

We  might  also  give  the  example  of  the  Siouan  and  the  Iroquois 
languages  of  North  America,  two  stocks  that  have  been  in  proximity, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  nasal- 
ized vowels;  or  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  Calif omian  languages, 
which  soimd  to  our  ear  euphonious,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

It  must  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  such  phonetic  characteristics 
of  a  limited  area  appear  in  their  most  pronoimced  form  when  we 
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compare  the  whole  region  with  the  neighboring  districts.  They 
form  a  unit  rather  by  contrast  with  foreign  phonetics  than  when 
compared  among  themselves,  each  language  having  its  own  pecuUar 
characteristics  in  a  group  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  Tlingit  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  differs  very  much  from  the  Chinook  of  Columbia 
river.  Nevertheless,  when  both  languages  are  compared  to  a  lan- 
guage of  southern  California,  the  Sioux  or  the  Algonquian,  traits 
that  are  common  to  both  of  them  appear  to  quite  a  marked  degree. 

What  is  true  of  phonetics  is  also  true  of  grammatical  form,  and 
this  is  evidently  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  languages  of  the  whole 
world.  In  North  America  particularly  such  groups  of  languages 
can  be  readily  recognized.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  given  in  another  place,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here,  that  languages — Uke,  for  instance,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit, 
and  Ilaida — which  are  spoken  in  one  continuous  area  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  our  continent  show  certain  conmion  characteristics 
when  compared  with  neighboring  languages  like  the  Eskimo,  Algon- 
quian, and  Tsimshian.  In  a  similar  way,  a  number  of  Califomian 
languages,  or  languages  of  southern  British  Columbia,  and  languages 
like  the  Pawnee  and  Iroquois,  each  form  a  group  characterized  by 
certain  traits  which  are  not  found  in  other  languages. 

In  cases  where  such  morphological  similarities  occur  without  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  vocabulary,  it  becomes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  these  languages  may  be  considered  as 
descendants  of  one  parent  language;  and  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  similarities  are  far-reaching,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
radical  differences  are  found  that  we  can  not  account  for  them  with- 
out assuming  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  foreign  element. 

Similar  phenomena  have  recently  induced  P.  W.  Schmidt  to  con- 
sider the  languages  of  Farther  India  and  of  Malaysia  as  related;  and 
the  same  problem  has  been  discussed  by  Lepsius,  and  again  by  Mein- 
hoff,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  languages  of  the  Hottentot 
to  a  number  of  east  African  languages  and  to  the  languages  of  the 
Hamitic  peoples  of  North  Africa. 

Difficulties  also  arise  in  cases  where  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  words  are  found  without  a  corresponding  similarity  of  gram- 
matical forms,  so  that  we  may  be  reluctant  to  combine  two  such 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  similarities  of  vocabularv^ 
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The  comparison  of  vocabularies  offers  peculiar  diflSculties  in 
American  languages.  Unfortimately,  our  knowledge  of  American 
languages  is  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  confined  to  col- 
lections of  a  few  hundred  words,  without  any  information  in  regard 
to  grammatical  forms.  Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  many 
American  languages  to  form  compound  words  or  derivatives  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  very  difficult  in  vocabularies  of  this  kind  to  recognize  the 
component  elements  of  words,  and  often  accidental  similarities  may 
obtrude  themselves  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages 
would  prove  to  be  of  no  significance  whatever. 

Setting  aside  this  practical  difficulty,  it  may  happen  quite  often' 
that  in  neighboring  languages  the  same  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
same  object,  owing,  not  to  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  a  loan  word  in  several  of  them.  Since 
the  vocabularies  which  are  ordinarily  collected  embrace  terms  for 
objects  found  in  most  common  use,  it  seems  most  likely  that  among 
these  a  number  of  loan  words  may  occur. 

Even  when  the  available  material  is  fuller  and  more  thoroughly 
analyzed,  doubt  may  arise  regarding  the  significance  of  the  apparent 
similarities  of  vocabulary. 

Mutual  Influences  of  Languages 

In  all  these  cases  the  final  decision  will  depend  upon,  the  answer  to 
the  questions  in  how  far  distinct  languages  may  influence  one  another, 
and  in  how  far  a  language  without  being  subject  to  foreign  influ- 
ences may  deviate  from  the  parental  type.  While  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  hardly  come  when  it  is  possible  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a  definite  manner,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  far-reaching  influences  of  this  kind. 

Phonetic  Infltiencea 

This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  phonetics.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  why  languages  spoken  in  continuous  areas,  and 
entirely  distinct  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  structure,  should 
partake  of  the  same  phonetic  characteristics,  unless,  by  imitation, 
certain  phonetic  traits  may  be  carried  beyond  a  single  linguistic 
stock.  While  I  do  not  know  that  historical  evidence  of  such  occur- 
rences has  been  definitely  given,  the  phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in 
South  Africa,  among  the  Bantu  and  Hottentot,  admits  pi  hardier 
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any  other  explanation.  And  the  same  is  true,  to  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  extent,  among  other  distinct  but  neighboring  languages. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  transfer  of  sounds  can  not  be  denied. 
Among  the  American  Indians,  for  instance — where  intermarriages 
between  individuab  belonging  to  different  tribes  are  frequent;  where 
slave  women  raise  their  own  and  their  masters'  children;  and  where, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  constituting  the  tribe,  indi- 
viduals who  have  mastered  several  distinct  languages  are  not  by 
any  means  rare — ample  opportunity  is  given  for  one  language  to 
exert  its  phonetic  influence  over  another.  Whether  this  explanation 
*is  adequate,  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  decided  by  further  his- 
torical studies.* 

Granitnatical  Influences 

Influence  of  the  syntax  of  one  language  upon  another,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  morphology  of  one  language  upon  another, 
is  also  probable.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  proved 
clearly  the  deep  influence  exerted  by  Latin  upon  the  syntax  of  all 
the  modern  European  languages.  We  can  also  recognize  how  certain 
syntactic  forms  of  expression  occur  in  neighboring  languages  on  our 
American  continent.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  find  that, 
in  the  ihost  diverse  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  commands 
are  given  in  the  periphrastic  form.  It  would  he  good  if  you  did  so 
and  so;  and  in  many  cases  this  periphrastic  form  has  been  substi- 
tuted entirely  for  the  ordinary  imperative.  Thus  it  may  well  be 
that  groups  of  psychological  concepts  which  are  expressed  by  means 
of  grammatical  forms  have  developed  in  one  language  under  the 
influence  of  another;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  if  we  once  admit  such 
influence,  where  the  limit  may  be  to  the  modifications  caused  by 
such  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  most  fundamental  morphological  traits  of  a  language  should 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  another  form  of  thought  as  exhibited 
in  another  language.  This  would  mean  that  the  greater  number  of 
grammatical  forms  would  disappear,  and  entirely  new  categories 
develop.  It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that  far-reaching  modifica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  possible,  but  it  will  require  the  most  cautious 
proof  in  every  single  case  before  their  existence  can  be  accepted. 


1  Seo  also  p.  53. 
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Cases  of  the  introduction  of  new  suffixes  in  European  languages 
are  not  by  any  means  rare.  Thus,  the  ending  -able  of  French  words 
has  been  adopted  so  frequently  into  English  that  the  ending  itself 
has  attained  a  certain  independence,  and  we  can  form  words  like 
edtablcy  or  even  get-at-abUy  in  which  the  ending,  which  was  originally 
French,  is  added  to  an  English  word.  In  a  similar  way  the  French 
verbal  ending  -ir,  combined  with  the  German  infinitive  ending  in 
-en,  is  used  in  a  large  number  of  German  words  as  though  it  were  a 
purely  German  ending.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  observations 
which  would  point  to  a  radical  modification  of  the  morphological 
traits  of  a  language  through  the  influence  of  another  language. 

Lejcicograiyhic  Influences 

While  the  phonetic  influence  of  distinct  languages  upon  one 
another  and  the  modification  of  morphological  traits  in  different 
languages  are  still  obscure,  the  borrowing  of  words  is  very  common, 
and  sometimes  reaches  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  vocabulary 
of  English  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  extensive  amalgamation 
of  the  vocabularies  of  quite  distinct  languages,  and  the  manner 
by  which  it  has  been  attained  is  instructive.  It  is  not  only  that 
Anglo  -  Saxon  adopted  large  parts  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  that  it  took  over  a  few  terms  of  the  older 
Celtic  language,  and  adopted  some  words  from  the  Norse  invaders; 
but  we  find  also,  later,  introductions  from  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
were  introduced  through  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
which  filtered  down  from  the  educated  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
Furthermore,  numerous  terms  were  adopted  from  the  less  civilized 
peoples  with  whom  the  English-speaking  people  came  into  contact 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Australian  and  the 
Indian-English  have  each  adopted  a  great  many  native  terms, 
quite  a  number  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  colloquial  and 
written  modem  English.  This  phenomenon  is  so  common,  and 
the  processes  by  which  new  words  enter  into  a  language  are  so 
obvious,  that  a  full  discussion  is  not  required.  Another  example 
that  may  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of  the  Turkish  language,  which 
has  adopted  a  very  large  number  of  Arab  words. 

In  such  a  transfer  of  the  vocabulary  of  one  language  into  another, 
words  undergo,  of  course,  far-reaching  changes.  These  may  be 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 4 
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partly  due  to  phonetic  difficulties,  and  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  an  unfamiliar  group  of  sounds  to  the  familiar  similar  sounds 
of  the  language  by  which  the  word  has  been  adopted.  There  may 
be  assimilations  by  wliich  the  grammatical  form  of  a  word  is  made 
similar  to  more  familiar  forms.  Furthermore,  changes  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  are  common,  and  new  derivations  may  be 
formed  from  the  word  after  it  has  once  become  entirely  familiar, 
like  other  native  words. 

In  tliis  respect  a  number  of  American  languages  seem  to  be- 
have curiously  when  compared  with  European  languages.  Bor- 
rowing of  words  in  Europe  is  particularly  common  when  a  new 
object  is  first  introduced.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  foreign 
designation  is  taken  over  wnth  more  or  less  fundamental  phonetic 
modifications.  Examples  of  tliis  kind  are  the  words  tobacco ,  canoe y 
maize,  chocolate — to  take  as  illustration  a  few  words  borrowed 
from  American  languages.  American  natives,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  commonly  adopt  words  in  this  manner,  but  much  more 
frequently  invent  descriptive  words  by  wliich  the  new  object  is  des- 
ignated. Thus  the  Tsimshian  of  British  Columbia  designate  rice 
by  a  term  meaning  looking  like  maggots.  The  Kwakiutl  call  a 
steamboat  fire  on  its  hack  moving  on  the  water.  The  Eskimo 
call  cut  tobacco  being  blown  upon.  Words  of  this  type  are  in 
wide  use;  nevertheless,  loan  words  taken  from  English  are  not  by 
any  means  rare.  The  terms  biscuit,  dollar,  coffee,  tea,  are  found  in 
a  great  many  Indian  languages.  The  probable  reason  why  descrip- 
tive words  are  more  common  in  American  languages  than  in  Euro- 
pean languages  lies  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  descriptive  nouns. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  phenomena  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  classification  of  languages:  (1)  differences 
which  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  derived  from  modifications  of  a 
single  ancestral  language;  and  (2)  similarities  which  can  not  be 
thus  explained,  and  some  of  wliich  may  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
mixture. 

Origin   of    Similarities;     by   Dissemination   or   by   Parallel 

Development 

Before  we  proceed  with  tliis  consideration,  we  have  to  discuss 
the  two  logical  possibilities  for  such  similarities.  Either  they  may 
be  due  to  dissemination  from  ^  common  source,  so  that  they  origi- 
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nated  only  a  single  time,  and  were  diflFused  by  the  influence  of 
one  people  upon  another;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  due  to  an 
independent  origin  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  alternative  is  present  in  the  explanation  of  all  ethnic  phe- 
nomena, and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  ethnologist,  as  well  as  the  investigator  of  languages,  must  be 
clear.  In  the  older  considerations  of  the  position  of  the  American 
race  among  the  races  of  man,  for  instance,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  the  New  proved  genetic  relationship.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  of  proving  relationship  assumes  that, 
wherever  similarities  occur,  they  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
same  people  over  difl'erent  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore 
they  may  be  considered  as  proof  of  common  descent.  The  method 
thus  applied  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  grad- 
ual diffusion  of  cultural  elements  from  one  people  to  another,  and 
the  other  more  fundamental  onfe  of  a  parallel  but  independent 
development  of  similar  phenomena  among  different  races  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Since  such  development  is  a  logical  possibil- 
ity, proofs  of  genetic  relationship  must  not  be  based  on  the  occur- 
rence of  sporadic  resemblances  alone. 

A  final  decision  of  this  vexed  problem  can  be  given  only  by  historical 
evidence,  which  is  hardly  ever  available,  and  for  this  reason  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  question  must  always  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

The  cases  in  which  isolated  similarities  of  ethnic  phenomena  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  have  been  recorded  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  transmission  cannot  be  proved  at 
all.  If,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  South  America  use  sacred 
musical  instruments,  which  must  not  be  seen  by  women,  and  if 
apparently  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  assume  the  occurrence  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  custom  in  these  two  remote  districts  as  due  to  transmission. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  custom  may  have  developed  inde- 
pendently in  each  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  certain  peculiar  and  complex  customs  are  distributed  over 
large  continuous  areas,  and  where  transmission  over  large  portions  of 
this  area  is  plausible.  In  this  case,  even  if  independent  origin  had 
taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  district  in  question,  the^resenJt 
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distribution  is  fully  explained  by  the  assumption  of  extended  dissem- 
ination. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  similar  traditions  which  are 
found  distributed  over  large  districts.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  two  girls  who  noticed  two  stars,  a  bright  one  and  a  small  one, 
and  wished  these  stars  for  their  husbands.  The  following  morning 
they  found  themselves  in  the  sky,  married  to  the  stars,  and  later  on 
tried  to  return  to  the  earth  by  letting  themselves  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky.  This  rather  complex  tale  is  found  distributed  over 
the  American  continent  in  an  area  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  in  places  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  instance,  in  Alaska  and  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  It  would  seem  difficult  to  assume,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  possibility  of  an  independent  invention  of  the  tale  at 
a  number  of  distinct  points;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that,  after  the 
tale  had  once  attained  its  present  form,  it  spread  by  dissemination 
over  that  part  of  the  continent  where  it  is  now  found. 

In  extreme  cases  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  two  types  of  ex- 
planation seem  quite  unassailable;  but  there  are  naturally  a  very 
large  number  of  others  in  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  neither 
sufficiently  complex,  nor  distributed  over  a  sufficiently  large  contin- 
uous area,  to  lead  with  certainty  to  the  conclusion  of  an  origin  by  dis- 
semination; and  there  are  others  where  the  sporadic  distributions  seem 
curiously  arranged,  and  where  vague  possibilities  of  contact  occur. 
Thus  it  happens  often  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  a  continuous  distri- 
bution may  once  have  existed,  but  may  have  become  discontinuous, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  in  question  in  inter- 
mediate regions.  If,  however,  we  want  to  follow  a  safe  method,  we 
must  not  admit  such  causes  for  sporadic  distribution,  unless  they  can 
be  definitely  proved  by  other  evidence;  otherwise,  the  way  is  open  to 
attempts  to  bring  into  contact  practically  every  part  of  the  world  with 
all  others. 

The  general  occurrence  of  similar  ethnic  phenomena  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  admits  also  of  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  a  certain  number  of  customs  and  habits  that  were  common  to 
large  parts  of  mankind  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  have  main- 
tained themselves  here  and  there  up  to  the  present  time.     It  can 
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not  be  denied  that  this  point  of  view  has  certain  elements  in  its  favor; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  it. 

We  meet  the  same  fundamental  problem  in  connection  with  simi- 
larities of  languages  which  are  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  proofs 
of  genetic  relationship.  That  these  exist  is  obvious.  Here  we  have 
not  only  the  common  characteristics  of  all  human  language,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  certain  other 
similarities  which  must  here  be  considered. 

Influence  of  Environment  on  Language 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  similarities  of  neighboring  lan- 
guages and  customs  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment. The  leading  thought  in  this  theory  is,  that  the  human  mind, 
under  the  stress  of  similar  conditions,  will  produce  the  same  results; 
that  consequently,  if  the  members  of  the  same  race  live  in  the  same 
surroundings,  they  will  produce,  for  instance,  in  their  articulate  speech, 
the  same  kind  of  phonetics,  differing  perhaps  in  detail  according  to 
the  variations  of  environment,  but  the  same  in  their  essential  traits. 
Thus  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  moist  and  stormy  climate  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  caused  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  to  this  condition  is  due  the  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion and  harshness  of  their  languages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mildness  of  the  California  cUmate  has  been  made  responsible  for  the 
euphonious  character  of  the  languages  of  that  district. 

I  do  not  believe  that  detailed  investigations  in  any  part  of  the 
world  would  sustain  this  theory.  We  might  demand  proof  that  the 
same  language,  when  distributed  over  different  climates,  should  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  modifications  as  those  here  exemplified;  and 
we  might  further  demand  that,  wherever  similar  climates  are  found, 
at  least  a  certain  approach  to  similarity  in  the  phonetics  of  the  lan- 
guages should  occur.  It  would  be  difl&cult  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case,  even  if  we  should  admit  the  excuse  that  modifying  influences 
have  obscured  the  original  similarity  of  phonetic  character.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  arctic  people  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  as  a  unit, 
we  find  fundamentally  different  traits  in  the  phonetics  of  the  Eskimo, 
of  the  Chukchee  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  of  other  arctic  Asiatic  and 
European  peoples.    The  phonetics  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  South 
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Africa  and  of  southwestern  North  America  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same.  The  prairie  tribes  of  North  America,  although  living  in 
nearly  the  same  climate,  over  a  considerable  area,  show  remarkable 
differences  in  the  phonetics  of  their  languages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Salish  family  who  live  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  speak  a  lan- 
guage that  is  not  less  harsh  than  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  state  of  Washington.  In  any  attempt  at  arranging 
phonetics  in  accordance  with  climate,  the  discrepancies  would  be  so 
numerous,  that  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  theory  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  explaining  exceptions  rather  than  examples  corroborat- 
ing its  correctness. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  phonetics  is  no  less  true  in  regard  to  mor- 
phology and  vocabulary.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been 
claimed  that  similar  words  must  necessarily  originate  under  the  stress 
of  the  same  conditions,  although,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  an  exception  m  regard  to  the 
vocabulary. 

I  think  this  theory  can  be  sustained  even  less  in  the  field  of  lin- 
guistics than  in  the  field  of  ethnolog}.  It  is  certainly  true  that  each 
people  accommodates  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  its  surroundings, 
and  that  it  even  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  surroundings 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  traits  of  its  culture,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  single  case  it  will  be  possible  to  explain  the  culture 
of  a  people  as  due  to  the  influence  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  Eskimo  of  northern  arctic  America  do  not  make 
extended  use  of  wood,  a  substance  which  is  very  rare  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  Indians  of  the  woodlands  of  Brazil  are  not 
familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  snow  may  be  put.  We  may  even  go 
further,  and  acknowledge  that,  after  the  usefulness  of  certain  sub- 
stances, plants,  and  animals — like  bamboo  in  the  tropics,  or  the  cedar 
on  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America,  or  ivory  in  the  arctic  regions,  or 
the  buffalo  on  the  plains  of  North  America — has  once  been  recognized, 
they  will  find  the  most  extended  use,  and  that  numerous  inventions 
will  be  made  to  expand  their  usefulness.  We  may  also  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  a  country,  the  difficulties  and  ease 
of  travel,  the  necessity  of  reaching  certain  points,  may  deeply  influ- 
ence the  habits  of  the  people.  But  with  all  this,  to  geographical 
conditions  cannot  be  ascribed  more  than  a  modifying  influence  upon 
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the  fundamental  traits  of  culture.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  peculiar 
facts  of  distribution  of  inventions,  of  beliefs,  of  habits,  and  of  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  would  be  unintelligible. 

For  instance,  the  use  of.  the  underground  house  is  distributed,  in 
America  and  Asia,  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  plateaus  to  parts  of 
the  Great  Plains,  northward  into  the  arctic  region;  and  crossing 
Bering  strait  we  find  it  in  use  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and 
as  far  south  as  northern  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  subterranean 
dwellings  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  climate  of  this  district 
shows  very  considerable  differences,  and  the  climatic  necessity  for 
underground  habitations  does  not  exist  by  any  means  in  many  parts 
of  the  area  where  they  occur. 

In  a  similar  area  we  find  the  custom  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of 
the  bow  by  overlaying  it  with  sinew.  While  this  procedure  may  be 
quite  necessary  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  no  elastic  wood  is  avail- 
able, it  is  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  where  a  great  many 
varieties  of  strong  elastic  wood  are  available.  Nevertheless  the  use- 
fulness of  the  invention  seems  to  have  led  to  its  general  application 
over  an  extended  district. 

We  might  also  give  numerous  examples  which  would  illustrate 
that  the  adaptation  of  a  people  to  their  surroundings  is  not  by  any 
means  perfect.  IIow,  for  instance,  can  wo  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo,  notwithstanding  their  inventiveness,  have  never  thought 
of  domesticating  the  caribou,  while  the  Chukehee  have  acquired 
large  reindeer-herds?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  Chukehee, 
who  are  compelled  to  travel  about  with  their  reindeer-herds,  use  a 
tent  which  is  so  cumbersome  that  a  train  of  many  sledges  is  required 
to  move  it,  while  the  Eskimo  have  reduced  the  frame  of  their  tents 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  single  sledge  can  be  used  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place? 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  the  difference  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  arctic  Athapascan  tribes  and  those  of  the  Eskimo.  Not- 
withstanding the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  former  live  in  light  skin 
tents,  while  the  Eskimo  have  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
efficiently  against  the  gales  and  the  snows  of  winter. 

What  actually  seems  to  take  place  in  the  movements  of  peoples 
is,  that  a  people  who  settle  in  a  new  environment  will  first  of  all 
cling  to  their  old  habits  and  only  modify  them  as  much  as  is  abso- 
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lately  necessary  in  order  to  live  fairly  comfortably,  the  comfort  of 
life  being  generally  of  secondary  importance  to  the  inertia  or  con- 
servatism which  prevents  a  people  from  changing  their  settled  habits, 
that  have  become  customary  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  more 
or  less  automatic,  and  that  a  change  would  be  felt  as  something 
decidedly  unusual. 

Even  when  a  people  remain  located  in  the  same  place,  it  would 
seem  that  historical  influences  are  much  stronger  than  geographical 
influences.  I  am  inclined,  for  instance,  to  explain  in  this  manner  the 
differences  between  the  cultures  of  the  tribes  of  arctic  Asia  and  of 
arctic  America,  and  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  plateaus  of  North  America  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  northern  plateaus  of  North  America.  In  the  southern  regions 
the  influence  of  the  Pueblos  has  made  itself  felt,  while  farther  to 
the  north  the  simpler  culture  of  the  Mackenzie  basin  gives  the 
essential  tone  to  the  culture  of  the  people. 

While  fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  geographical  con- 
ditions upon  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  given  a  place 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  culture  as  handed  down,  and  to  that 
of  the  historical  influence  exerted  by  the  cultures  of  surrounding 
tribes;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  less  direct  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings  is,  the  less  also  can  it  be  used  for  accounting  for  peculiar 
ethnological  traits. 

So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the  influence  of  geographical  sur- 
roundings and  of  climate  seems  to  be  exceedingly  remote;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  not  even  able  to  prove  that  the  whole  organism  of 
man,  and  with  it  the  articulating  organs,  are  directly  influenced 
by  geographical  environment,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering this  element  as  an  essential  trait  in  the  formation  or  modi- 
fication of  human  speech,  much  less  as  a  cause  which  can  be  used 
to  account  for  the  similarities  of  human  speech  in  neighboring  areas. 

Influence  of  Common  Psychic  Traits 

Equally  uncertain  seems  to  be  the  resort  to  the  assumption  of  i>ecu- 
liar  psychic  traits  that  are  common  to  geographical  divisions  of  the 
same  race.  It  may  be  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  languages  of 
the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  and  Haida,  which  were  referred  to  before 
as  similar  in  certain  fundamental  morphological  traits,  are  alike, 
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for  the  reason  that  these  three  peoples  have  oertam  psychical  taraits 
in  common  which  are  not  shared  in  by  other  American  tribes. 

It  seems  certainly  admissible  to  assume  slight  differences  in  the 
psychical  make-up  among  groups  of  a  race  which  are  different  in  re- 
gard to  their  physical  type.  If  we  can  prove  by  means  of  anatom* 
ical  investigations  that  the  bodily  form,  and  with  it  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain  of  one  part  of  a  rape  show  differences  from 
the  analogous  traits  of  another  part  of  the  race,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  the  physical  differentiation  may  be  aecompanied 
by  psychic  differences.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  extent  of  physical  difference  is  always  exceedingly  slight,  and 
that,  within  the  limits  of  each  geographical  type,  variations  are 
found  which  are  great  as  compared  to  the  total  differences  between 
the  averages  of  the  types.     To  use  a  diagram: 


r 


^ ^ K 

y  a^  (/ 


If  a  represents  the  middle  point  of  one  type  and  b  and  c  its  extremes, 
a'  the  average  of  another  type  and  h'  and  c^  its  extremes,  and  if 
these  types  are  so  placed,  one  over  the  other,  that  types  in  the  second 
series  correspond  to  those  in  the  first  series  vertically  over  them, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  two 
types  will  very  well  coincide,  while  only  the  extremes  will  be  more 
frequent  in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physical  difference  is  not  a  difference  in  kind,  but  a  difference 
more  or  less  in  degree,  and  a  considerable  overlapping  of  the  types 
necessarily  takes  place. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  physical  type,  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  difference  in  psychical  types  is  inferred  only  from  the  observed 
differences  of  the  physical  types,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  same 
kind  of  overlapping  will  take  place  in  the  psychical  types.  The 
differences  with  which  we  are  dealing  can,  therefore,  be  only  very 
slight,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  slight  differences  could 
lead  to  radically  diverse  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proof  which  has  been  given  before,*  that 
the  same  languages  may  be  spoken  by  entirely  distinct  types,  shows 
clearly  how  slight  the  effect  of  difference  in  anatomical  type  upon 

1  See  p.  9. 
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language  is  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  it  has  ever  been  greater.  Viewing  the  matter  from  this  stand- 
point, the  hereditary  mental  differences  of  various  groups  of  man- 
kind, particularly  within  the  same  race,  seem  to  be  so  slight  that  it 
woidd  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  account  in  any  way  for 
the  fundamental  differences  in  the  traits  of  distinct  languages. 

Uncertainty  of  Definition  of  linguistic  Families 

The  problem  thus  remains  unsolved  how  to  interpret  the  similari- 
ties of  distinct  languages  in  cases  where  the  similarities  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  prove  genetic  relationship.  From  what  has  been  said  we 
may  conclude  that,  even  in  languages  which  can  easily  be  proved  to 
be  genetically  related,  independent  elements  may  be  found  in  vari- 
ous divisions.  Such  independent  elements  may  be  due  partly  to  new 
tendencies  which  develop  in  one  or  the  other  of  th^  dialects,  or  to 
foreign  influence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  new,  tendencies 
and  foreign  influences  may  attain  such  importance  that  the  new 
language  may  still  be  considered  as  historically  related  to  the  ances- 
tral family,  but  that  its  deviations,  due  to  elements  that  are  not  found 
in  the  ancestral  language,  have  become  so  important  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  older  family. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  a  linguistic  family  can  not 
be  sharply  defined;  that  even  among  the  dialects  of  one  linguistic 
family,  more  or  less  foreign  material  may  be  present,  and  that  in  this 
sense  the  languages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Paul,*  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  descendants  of  a  single  ancestral  family. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  final  classification  of  languages  in 
linguistic  families  that  are  without  doubt  related,  seems  destined  to 
remain  open  until  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  distinct 
languages  are  developed  shall  have  become  much  more  thorough 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  classifying  American  languages  in  those  linguistic 
f amiUes  for  which  we  can  give  a  proof  of  relationship  that  can  not 
possibly  be  challenged.  Beyond  this  point  we  can  do  no  more  than 
give  certain  definite  classifications  in  which  the  traits  common  to 
certain  groups  of  languages  are  pointed  out,  while  the  decision  as  to 
the  significance  of  these  common  traits  must  be  left  to  later  times. 


1  Paul,  Principien  der  Sprachgesctalchte. 
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IV.  LINGUISTICS  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  function  of  linguistic 
researches  in  the  study  of  the  ethnography  of  the  Indians. 

Practical  Need  of  LingiListic   Studies   for  Ethnological 

Purposes 

First  of  all,  the  purely  practical  aspect  of  this  question  may  be 
considered.  Ordinarily,  the  investigator  who  visits  an  Indian  tribe 
is  not  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  themselves  and  to  obtain  his 
information  first-hand,  but  he  is  obUged  to  rely  more  or  less  on  data 
transmitted  by  interpreters,  or  at  least  by  the  help  of  interpreters. 
He  may  ask  his  question  through  an  interpreter,  and  receive  again 
through  his  mouth  the  answer  given  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  even  when  the  inter- 
preters are  good;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  available  men  are  either  not 
sufficiently  famiUar  with  the  English  language,  or  they  are  so  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  understand  the 
need  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  so  Uttle,  that  infor- 
mation furnished  by  them  can  be  used  only  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  caution.  At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  get  along  in 
many  parts  of  America  without  interpreters,  by  means  of  the  trade- 
jargons  that  have  developed  everywhere  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians.  These,  however,  are  also  a  very  unsatis- 
factory means  of  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  natives,  because, 
in  some  cases,  the  vocabulary  of  the  trade-languages  is  extremely 
Umited,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  information  relating 
to  the  religious  and  philosophic  ideas  or  to  the  higher  aspects  of 
native  art,  all  of  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  Indian  life. 
Another  difficulty  which  often  develops  whenever  the  investigator 
works  with  a  particularly  intelligent  interpreter  is,  that  the  inter- 
preter imbibes  too  readily  the  views  of  the  investigator,  and  that  his 
information,  for  this  reason,  is  strongly  biased,  because  he  is  not  so 
well  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  formative  theories  as  the 
trained  investigator  ought  to  be.  Anyone  who  has  carried  on  work 
with  intelligent  Indians  will  recall  instances  of  this  kind,  where  the 
interpreter  may  have  formulated  a  theory  based  on  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  through  him,  and  has  interpreted  his  answers 
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under  the  guidance  of  his  preconceived  notions.  All  this  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  hardly  requires  a  full  discussion.  Our  needs  become 
particularly  apparent  when  we  compare  the  methods  that  we  expect 
from  any  investigator  of  cultures  of  the  Old  World  with  those  of  the 
ethnologist  who  is  studying  primitive  tribes.  Nobody  would  expect 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  civilization  of  China  or  of  Japan  from  a 
man  who  does  not  speak  the  languages  readily,  and  who  has  not 
mastered  their  literatures.  The  student  of  antiquity  is  expected  to 
have  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  A  student  of 
Mohanmiedan  life  in  Arabia  or  Turkey  would  hardly  be  considered 
a  serious  investigator  if  all  his  knowledge  had  to  be  derived  from 
second-hand  accounts.  The  ethnologist,  on  the  other  hand,  under- 
takes in  the  majority  of  cases  to  elucidate  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  people  without  so  much  as  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
of  their  language. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  ethnologist  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
practical  difficulty,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  American  society, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  customs  and  practices  have  gone  out 
of  existence,  and  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  accounts 
of  customs  of  former  times  recorded  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  gen- 
eration who,  when  young,  still  took  part  in  these  performances. 
Added  to  this  he  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of 
trained  investigators  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  American 
languages  that  are  mutually  uninteUigible  exceedingly  large,  probably 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number.  Our  investigating  ethnologists 
are  also  denied  opportunity  to  spend  long  continuous  periods  with 
any  particular  tribe,  so  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  languages  are  almost  insuperable.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
insist  that  a  conmiand  of  the  language  is  an  indispensable  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge,  because  much  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  by  listening  to  conversations  of  the  natives  and 
by  taking  part  in  their  daily  life,  which,  to  the  observer  who  has  no 
command  of  the  language,  will  remain  entirely  inaccessible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ideal  aim  is,  under  present  condi- 
tions, entirely  beyond  our  reach.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for 
the  ethnographer  to  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  native  lan- 
guages that  will  enable  him  to  collect  at  least  part  of  the  information 
that  could  be  best  obtained  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Fortunately,  the  Indian  is  easily  misled,  by  the  abiUty  of  the  observer 
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to  read  his  language,  into  thinking  that  he  is  also  able  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  Thus,  in  taking  down  tales  or  other  records  in  the 
native  language,  and  reading  them  to  the  Indians,  the  Indian  always 
beUeves  that  the  reader  also  understands  what  he  pronounces,  because 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  him  that  a  person  can  freely  utter  the  sen- 
tences in  his  language  without  clearly  grasping  their  meaning.  This 
fact  facihtates  the  initial  stages  of  ethnographic  information  in  the 
native  languages,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  northern  Indians  are 
eager  to  be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  questions  that  are  of  supreme 
interest  to  them.  If  the  observer  is  capable  of  grasping  by  a  rapid 
analysis  the  significance  of  what  is  dictated  to  him,  even  without  being 
able  to  express  himself  freely  in  the  native  language,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  obtain  much  information  that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  imob- 
tainable.  Although  this  is  wholly  a  makeshift,  still  it  puts  the 
observer  in  an  infinitely  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  would 
be  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  language.  First  of 
all,  he  can  get  the  information  from  the  Indians  first-hand,  without 
employing  an  interpreter,  who  may  mislead  him.  Furthermore,  the 
range  of  subjects  on  which  he  can  get  information  is  considerably 
increased,  because  the  limitations  of  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the 
interpreter,  or  those  of  the  trade -language,  are  eliminated.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  present  conditions  we  are  more  or 
less  compelled  to  rely  upon  an  extended  series  of  texts  as  the  safest 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Indians.  A  general  review 
of  our  ethnographic  literature  shows  clearly  how  much  better  is  the 
information  obtained  by  observers  who  have  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  natives, 
than  that  obtained  through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 

The  best  material  we  possess  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  naive  out- 
pourings of  the  Eskimo^  which  they  write  and  print  themselves,  and 
distribute  as  a  newspaper,  intended  to  inform  the  peopje  of  all  the 
events  that  are  of  interest.  These  used  to  contain  much  mytholog- 
ical matter  and  much  that  related  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people. 
Other  material  of  similar  character  is  furnished  by  the  large  text 
collections  of  the  Ponca,  published  by  the  late  James  Owen  Dorsey; 
although  many  of  these  are  influenced  by  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  the  people  now  live.  Some  older  records  on  the  Iro- 
quois, written  by  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  also  deserve  atten- 
tion; and  among  the  most  recent  Uterature  the  descriptions  of  the 
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Sauk  and  Fox  by  Dr.  William  Jones  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
thorough  understanding  that  the  author  has  reached,  owing  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language.  Similar  in  character,  although  rendered 
entirely  in  English,  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Teit  on  the 
Thompson  Indians. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  interest  educated  natives  in 
the  study  of  their  own  tribes  and  to  induce  them  to  Avrite  down  in 
their  own  language  their  observations.  These,  also,  are  much  superior 
to  English  records,  in  which  the  natives  are  generally  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  mastery  of  the  foreign  language. 

While  in  all  these  cases  a  collector  thoroughly  famiUar  with  the 
Indian  language  and  with  EngUsh  might  give  us  the  results  of  his 
studies  without  using  the  native  language  in  his  pubUcations,  this  is 
quite  indispensable  when  we  try  to  investigate  the  deeper  problems 
of  ethnology.  A  few  examples  will  show  clearly  what  is  meant. 
When  the  question  arises,  for  instance,  of  investigating  the  poetry  of 
the  Indians,  no  translation  can  possibly  be  considered  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  original.  The  form  of  rhythm,  the  treatment  of  the 
language,  the  adjustment  of  text  to  music,  the  imagery,  the  use 
of  metaphors,  and  all  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  any  thorough 
investigation  of  the  style  of  poetry,  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
investigator  who  has  equal  command  of  the  ethnographical  traits  of 
the  tribe  and  of  their  language.  The  same  is  true  in  the  investigation 
of  rituals,  with  their  set,  more  or  less  poetic  phrases,  or  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  prayers  and  incantations.  The  oratory  of  the  Indians,  a  sub- 
ject that  has  received  much  attention  by  ethnologists,  is  not  ade- 
quately known,  because  only  a  very  few  speeches  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  original.  Here,  also,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the 
method  of  composition  and  of  the  devices  used  to  reach  oratorical 
effect,  requires  the  preservation  of  speeches  as  rendered  in  the  original 
language. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  features  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Indians 
which  can  not  be  adequately  presented  without  linguistic  investigation. 
To  these  belong,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  personal,  tribal,  and 
local  names.  The  translations  of  Indian  names  which  are  popularly 
known — like  Sitting-Bull,  Afraid-Of-IIis-Horse,  etc. — indicate  that 
names  possess  a  deeper  significance.  The  translations,  however,  are 
so  difficult  that  a  thorough  linguistic  knowledge  is  required  in  order 
to  explain  the  significance  adequately. 
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In  all  the  subjects  mentioned  heretofore,  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  serves  as  an  important  adjimct  to  a  full  imderstanding  of 
the  customs  and  beUefs  of  the  people  whom  we  are  studying.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  service  which  language  lends  us  is  first  of  all  a 
practical  one — a  means  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  ethnological 
phenomena  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  hnguistic 
problems. 

Theoretical  Importance  of  linguistic  Studies 

Language  a  Part  of  Ethnological  JPhetiOmena  in  General 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  theoretical  study  of  Indian  languages  is 
not  less  important  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  them;  that  the  purely 
hnguistic  inquiry  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  ethnology  is  under- 
stood as  the  science  deahng  with  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  human  language,  one  of  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  mental  life,  would  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the 
field  of  work  of  ethnology,  unless  special  reasons  can  be  adduced  why 
it  should  not  be  so  considered.  It  is  true  that  a  practical  reason  of  this 
kind  exists,  namely,  the  speciahzation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  philological  research,  which  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  philology  and  comparative  linguistics  are  sciences  which 
require  the  utmost  attention,  and  do  not  allow  the  student  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  other  fields  that  require  different  methods  of 
study.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  beheving  that  the  results  of 
linguistic  inquiry  are  unimportant  to  the  ethnologist.  There  are  other 
fields  of  ethnological  investigation  which  hajsre  come  to  be  more  or 
less  specialized,  and  which  require  for  their  successful  treatment 
pecuUar  specialization.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  study  of 
primitive  music,  of  primitive  art,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  primitive 
law.  Nevertheless,  these  subjects  continue  to  form  an  important 
part  of  ethnological  science. 

If  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  seem  to  form  in  a  way  a  sub- 
ject by  itself,  this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
language  remain  entirely  unknown  to  the  speakers,  that  linguistic 
phenomena  never  rise  into  the  consciousness  of  primitive  man,  while 
all  other  ethnological  phenomena  are  more  or  less  clearly  subjects  of 
conscious  thought. 
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The  question  of  the  relation  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  ethno- 
logical phenomena,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  deserves, 
therefore,  special  discussion. 

Language  and  Thought 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  the  relation  between  language 
and  thought.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  thought  of  a  people  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  language. 
The  ease  with  which  in  our  modem  European  languages  we  express 
wide  abstract  ideas  by  a  single  term,  and  the  facility  with  which 
wide  generalizations  are  cast  into  the  frame  of  a  simple  sentence,  have 
been  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  clearness 
of  our  concepts,  the  logical  force  of  our  thought,  and  the  precision  with 
which  we  eliminate  in  our  thoughts  irrelevant  details.  Apparently  this 
view  has  much  in  its  favor.  When  we  compare  modern  English  with 
some  of  those  Indian  languages  which  ai'e  most  concrete  in  their  forma- 
tive expression,  the  contrast  is  striking.  When  we  say  The  eye 
is  the  organ  of  sight,  the  Indian  may  not  be  able  to  form  the  expres- 
sion the  eye,  but  may  have  to  define  that  the  eye  of  a  person  or 
of  an  animal  is  meant.  Neither  may  the  Indian  be  able  to  generalize 
readily  the  abstract  idea  of  an  eye  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
class  of  objects,  but  may  have  to  specialize  by  an  expression  like 
this  eye  here.  Neither  may  he  be  able  to  express  by  a  single  term 
the  idea  of  organ ,  but  may  have  to  specify  it  by  an  expression 
like  instrument  of  seeing j  so  that  the  whole  sentence  might  assume 
a  form  like  An  indefinite  person's  eye  is  his  means  of  seeing.  Still,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  in  this  more  specific  form  the  general  idea 
may  be  well  expressed.  It  seems  very  questionable  in  how  far  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  grammatical  forms  can  really  be  con- 
ceived as  a  hindrance  in  the  formulation  of  generalized  ideas.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  the  lack  of  these  forms  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  their  need.  Primitive  man,  when  conversing  \vith  his  fellow- 
man,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  abstract  ideas.  His  interests 
center  around  the  occupations  of  his  daily  life;  and  where  philo- 
sophic problems  are  touched  upon,  they  appear  either  in  relation  to 
definite  individuals  or  in  the  more  or  less  anthropomorphic  forms  of 
religious  beliefs.  Discourses  on  qualities  without  connection  with 
the  object  to  which  the  qualities  belong,  or  of  activities  or  states 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  the  actor  or  the  subject  being  in  a 
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certain  state,  will  hardly  occur  in  primitive  speech.  Thus  the  Indian 
will  not  speak  of  goodness  as  such,  although  he  may  very  well  speak 
of  the  goodness  of  a  person.  He  will  not  speak  of  a  state  of  bliss 
apart  from  the  person  who  is  in  such  a  state.  He  will  not  refer  to 
the  power  of  seeing  without  designating  an  individual  who  has  such 
power.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  languages  in  which  the  idea  of  pos- 
session is  expressed  by  elements  subordinated  to  nouns,  all  abstract 
terms  appear  always  with  possessive  elements.  It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  an  Indian  trained  in  philosophic  thought 
would  proceed  to  free  the  underlying  nominal  forms  from  the  pos- 
sessive elements,  and  thus  reach  abstract  forms  strictly  correspond- 
ing to  the  abstract  forms  of  our  modem  languages.  I  have  made 
this  experiment,  for  instance,  with  the  Kwakiutl  language  of  Van- 
couver Island,  in  which  no  abstract  term  ever  occurs  without  its 
possessive  elements.  After  some  discussion,  I  found  it  perfectly  easy 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  abstract  term  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian, 
who  will  state  that  the  word  without  a  possessive  pronoun  gives  a 
sense,  although  it  is  not  used  idiomatically.  I  succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  this  manner,  in  isolating  the  terms  for  love  and  pity,  which  ordi- 
narily occur  only  in  possessive  forms,  Uke  his  love  for  him  or  my  pity 
for  you.  That  this  view  is  correct  may  also  be  observed  in  languages 
in  which  possessive  elements  appear  as  independent  forms,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Siouan  languages.  In  these,  pure  abstract  terms 
are  quite  common. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  other  specializing  elements,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  many  Indian  languages,  may  be  dispensed  with 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  seems  desirable  to  generalize  a 
term.  To  use  the  example  of  the  Kwakiutl  language,  the  idea  to 
be  seated  is  almost  always  expressed  with  an  inseparable  suffix 
expressing  the  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated,  as  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  on  the  ground,  on  the  heach,  on  a  pile  of  things, 
OT  on  a  round  thing,  etc.  When,  however,  for  some  reason,  the  . 
dea  of  the  state  of  sitting  is  to  be  emphasized,  a  form  may  be 
used  which  expresses  simply  being  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  device  for  generalized  expression  is  present,  but  the 
opportunity  for  its  application  arises  seldom,  or  perhaps  never.  I 
ttiink  what  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  of  the  structure  of  every  sin- 
gle language.  The  fact  that  generalized  forms  of  expression  are  not 
44877— BulL  40,  pt  1—10 6 
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used  does  not  prove  inability  to  form  them,  but  it  merely  proves 
that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  are  not  required; 
that  they  would,  however,  develop  just  as  soon  as  needed. 

This  point  of  view  is  also  corroborated  by  a  study  of  the  niuneral 
systems  of  primitive  languages.  As  is  well  known,  many  languages 
exist  in  which  the  numerals  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  the  people  speaking  these  languages 
are  not  capable  of  forming  the  concept  of  higher  numbers.  I  think 
this  interpretation  of  the  existing  conditions  is  quite  erroneous.  Peo- 
ple like  the  South  American  Indians  (among  whom  these  defective 
numeral  systems  are  found),  or  like  the  Eskimo  (whose  old  system  of 
numbers  probably  did  not  exceed  ten),  are  presumably  not  in  need  of 
higher  numerical  expressions,  because  there  are  not  many  objects 
that  they  have  to  count.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  soon  as  these 
same  people  find  themselves  in  contact  with  civilization,  and  when 
they  acquire  standards  of  value  that  have  to  be  counted,  they  adopt 
with  perfect  ease  higher  numerals  from  other  languages  and  develop 
a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  counting.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  individual  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  never  made  use  of 
higher  numerals  would  acquire  more  complex  systems  readily,  but 
the  tribe  as  a  whole  seems  always  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  counting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  counting  does 
not  become  necessary  until  objects  are  considered  in  such  generalized 
form  that  their  individualities  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  For  this 
reason  it  is  possible  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  flock  of  domesti- 
cated animals  may  know  them  by  name  and  by  their  characteristics 
without  ever  desiring  to  count  them.  Members  of  a  war  expedition 
may  be  known  by  name  and  may  not  be  counted.  In  short,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  lack  of  the  use  of  numerals  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  inability  to  form  the  concepts  of  higher  numbers. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  influence  that  lan- 
guage exerts  over  thought,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Euro- 
pean languages  as  found  at  the  present  time  have  been  moulded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  abstract  thought  of  philosophers.  Terms  like 
essence  and  eodstence,  many  of  which  are  now  commonly  used,  are 
by  origin  artificial  devices  for  expressing  the  results  of  abstract 
thought.  In  this  they  would  resemble  the  artificial,  unidiomatic 
abstract  terms  that  may  be  formed  in  primitive  languages. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  obstacles  to  generalized  thought  inher- 
ent in  the  form  of  a  language  are  of  minor  importance  only,  and  that 
presumably  the  language  alone  would  not  prevent  a  people  from 
advancing  to  more  generalized  forms  of  thinking  if  the  general  state 
of  their  culture  should  require  expression  of  such  thought;  that  under 
these  conditions  the  language  would  be  moulded  rather  by  the  cultural 
state.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  culture  of  a  tribe  and  the  language  they  speak, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  language  will  be  moulded  by  the 
state  of  culture,  but  not  in  so  far  as  a  certain  state  of  culture  is 
conditioned  by  morphological  traits  of  the  language. 

Unconsciotis  Charaicter  of  Linguistic  JPhetiotnena 

Of  greater  positive  importance  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
unconscious  character  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  the  more  conscious 
ethnological  phenomena.  It  seems  to  my  mind  that  this  contrast  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  unconsciousness  of  lin- 
guistic processes  helps  us  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  ethno- 
logical phenomena,  a  point  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  under- 
rated. It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  all  languages  certain 
classifications  of  concepts  occur.  To  mention  only  a  few:  we  find 
objects  classified  according  to  sex,  or  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or 
according  to  form.  We  find  actions  determined  according  to  time 
and  place,  etc.  The  behavior  of  primitive  man  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  all  these  concepts,  although  they  are  in  constant  use,  have  never 
risen  into  consciousness,  and  that  consequently  their  origin  must  be 
sought,  not  in  rational,  but  in  entirely  unconscious,  we  may  perhaps 
say  instinctive,  processes  of  the  mind.  They  must  be  due  to  a  group- 
ing of  sense-impressions  and  of  concepts  which  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  volimtary,  but  which  develops  from  quite  diflFerent  psycholog- 
ical causes.  It  would  seem  that  the  essential  difference  between  lin- 
guistic phenomena  and  other  ethnological  phenomena  is,  that  the  lin- 
guistic classifications  never  rise  into  consciousness,  while  in  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  although  the  same  unconscious  origin  pre- 
vails, these  often  rise  into  consciousness,  and  thus  give  rise  to  secondary 
reasoning  and  to  re-interpretations.  It  would,  for  instance,  seem 
very  plausible  that  the  fundamental  religious  notions — like  the  idea  of 
the  voluntary  power  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  anthropomorphic 
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character  of  animals,  or  of  the  existence  of  powers  that  are  superior  to 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  man — are  in  their  origin  just  as 
little  conscious  as  are  the  fimdamental  ideas  of  language.  While,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  language  is  so  automatic  that  the  opportunity  never 
arises  for  the  fundamental  notions  to  emerge  into  consciousness, 
this  happens  very  frequently  in  all  phenomena  relating  to  religion. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  world  in  which  the  religious 
activities  have  not  come  to  be  a  subject  of  thought.  While  the  reli- 
gious activities  may  have  been  performed  before  the  reason  for  per- 
forming them  had  become  a  subject  of  thought,  they  attained  at  an 
early  time  such  importance  that  man  asked  himself  the  reason  why 
he  performed  these  actions.  With  this  moment  speculation  in  regard 
to  religous  activities  arose,  and  the  whole  series  of  secondary  explana- 
tions which  form  so  vast  a  field  of  ethnological  phenomena  came  into 
existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  proof  of  the  unconscious  origin  of 
ethnic  phenomena,  because  so  many  of  them  are,  or  have  come  to  be, 
subjects  of  thought.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  for  their 
unconscious  origin  must  be  taken  from  our  own  experience,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  certain  groups  of  our  activities,  what- 
ever the  history  of  their  earUer  development  may  have  been,  develop 
at  present  in  each  individual  and  in  the  whole  people  entirely  sub-con- 
sciously, and  nevertheless  are  most  potent  in  the  formation  of  our  opin- 
ions and  actions.  Simple  examples  of  this  kind  are  actions  which  we 
consider  as  proper  and  improper,  and  which  may  be  found  in  great 
nimibers  in  what  we  call  good  manners.  Thus  table  manners,  which 
on  the  whole  are  impressed  vigorously  upon  the  child  while  it  is 
still  young,  have  a  very  fixed  form.  Smacking  of  the  lips  and  bringing 
the  plate  up  to  the  mouth  would  not  be  tolerated,  although  no  esthetic 
or  other  reason  could  be  given  for  their  rigid  exclusioiA;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  know  that  among  a  tribe  like  the  Omaha  it  is  considered 
as  bad  taste,  when  invited  to  eat,  not  to  smack  one's  lips,  because 
this  is  a  sign  of  appreciation  of  the  meal.  I  think  it  will  readily  be 
recognized  that  the  simple  fact  that  these  habits  are  customary,  while 
others  are  not,  is  sufficient  reason  for  eliminating  those  acts  that  are 
not  customary,  and  that  the  idea  of  propriety  simply  arises  from  the 
continuity  and  automatic  repetition  of  these  acts,  which  brings 
about  the  notion  that  manners  contrary  to  custom  are  unusual,  and 
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therefore  not  the  proper  manners.  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  bad  manners  are  always  accompanied  by  rather 
intense  feelings  of  displeasure,  the  psychological  reason  for  which  can 
be  found  only  in  the  fact  that  the  actions  in  question  are  contrary  to 
those  which  have  become  habitual.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  in  our 
table  maimers  this  strong  feeling  of  propriety  is  associated  with 
the  familiar  modes  of  eating.  When  a  new  kind  of  food  is  presented, 
the  proper  manner  of  eating  which  is  not  known,  practically  any 
habit  that  is  not  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  common  habits  may 
readily  establish  itself. 

The  example  of  table  manners  gives  also  a  fairly  good  instance 
of  secondary  explanation.  It  is  not  customary  to  bring  the  knife 
to  the  mouth,  and  very  readily  the  feeling  arises,  that  the  knife  is  not 
used  in  this  manner  because  in  eating  thus  one  would  easily  cut  the 
lips.  The  lateness  of  the  invention  of  the  fork,  and  the  fact  that 
in  many  countries  dull  knives  are  used  and  that  a  similar  danger 
exists  of  pricking  the  tongue  or  the  lips  with  the  sharp-pointed  steel 
fork  which  is  commonly  used  in  Europe,  show  readily  that  this  expla- 
nation is  only  a  secondary  rationalistic  attempt  to  explain  a  custom 
that  otherwise  would  remain  unexplained. 

If  we  are  to  draw  a  parallel  to  linguistic  phenomena  in  this  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  grouping  of  a  number  of  unrelated  actions 
in  one  group,  for  the  reason  that  they  cause  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
is  brought  about  without  any  reasoning,  and  still  sets  off  these 
actions  clearly  and  definitely  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  another  example,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  more  deeply 
seated  than  the  one  given  before.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  presented  in 
the  group  of  acts  which  we  characterize  as  modest.  It  requires 
very  little  thought  to  see  that,  while  the  feelings  of  modesty  are 
fundamental,  the  particular  acts  which  are  considered  modest  or 
immodest  show  immense  variation,  and  are  determined  entirely 
by  habits  that  develop  unconsciously  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
modesty  is  concerned,  and  which  may  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  causes  of  an  entirely  different  character.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  costume  proves  at  once  that  at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  considered  immodest  to  bare  certain 
parts  of  the  body.    What  parts  of  the  body  these  are,  is  to  a  great 
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extent  a  matter  of  accident.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  within 
a  rather  narrow  range,  great  variations  in  this  respect  may  be  found. 
Examples  are  the  use  of  the  veil  in  Turkey,  the  more  or  less  rigid 
use  of  the  glove  in  our  own  society,  and  the  difference  between  street 
costume  and  evening  dress.  A  lady  in  full  evening  dress  in  a  street- 
car, during  the  daytime,  would  hardly  appear  in  place. 

We  all  are  at  once  conscious  of  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  of 
modesty,  and  of  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  individual  to  any  act 
that  goes  counter  to  the  customary  concepts  of  modesty.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  origin  of  a  costume  can  readily  be  traced,  and 
in  its  development  no  considerations  of  modesty  exert  any  influence. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  this  respect  the  grouping-together 
of  certain  customs  again  develops  entirely  unconsciously,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  stand  out  as  a  group  set  apart  from  others  with 
great  clearness  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  directed  toward  the  feel- 
ings of  modesty. 

To  draw  a  parallel  again  between  this  ethnological  phenomenon 
and  linguistic  phenomena,  it  would  seem  that  the  common  feature 
of  both  is  the  grouping-together  of  a  considerable  number  of  activi- 
ties under  the  form  of  a  single  idea,  without  the  necessity  of  this 
idea  itself  entering  into  consciousness.  The  difference,  again,  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  modesty  is  easily  isolated  from  other 
concepts,  and  that  then  secondary  explanations  are  given  of  what 
is  considered  modest  and  what  not.  I  believe  that  the  unconscious 
formation  of  these  categories  is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  ethnic 
life,  and  that  it  even  manifests  itself  in  many  of  its  more  complex 
aspects;  that  many  of  our  religious  views  and  activities,  of  our  eth- 
ical concepts,  and  even  our  scientific  views,  which  are  apparently 
based  entirely  on  conscious  reasoning,  are  affected  by  this  tendency 
of  distinct  activities  to  associate  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions.  It  has  been  recognized  before  that  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  error  and  of  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  seems  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  analogy  of  ethnology  and 
language  in  this  respect,  because,  if  we  adopt  this  point  of  view, 
language  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields  of  inquiry  in 
an  investigation  of  the  formation  of  the  fimdamental  ethnic  ideas. 
The  great  advantage  that  linguistics  offer  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  categories  which  are  formed  always  remain 
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unconscious,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  processes  which  lead  to 
their  formation  can  bie  followed  without  the  misleading  and  dis- 
turbing factors  of  secondary  explanations,  which  are  so  common  in 
ethnology,  so  much  so  that  they  generally  obscure  the  real  history 
of  the  development  of  ideas  entirely. 

Cases  are  rare  in  which  a  people  have  begun  to  s{>eculate  about 
linguistic  cat^ories,  and  these  speculations  are  almost  always  so 
clearly  affected  by  the  faulty  reasoning  that  has  led  to  secondary 
explanations,  that  they  are  readily  recognized  as  such,  and  can  not 
disturb  the  clear  view  of  the  history  of  linguistic  processes.  In 
America  we  find  this  tendency,  for  instance,  among  the  Pawnee,  who 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  several  of  their  religious  opinions  by  lin- 
guistic similarities.  Incidentally  such  cases  occur  also  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chinook  mythology,  where  the  Culture 
Hero  discovers  a  man  in  a  canoe  who  obtains  fisR  by  dancing,  and 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  do  so,  but  must  catch  fish  with  the  net, 
a  tale  which  is  entirely  based  on  the  identity  of  the  two  words  for 
dancing f  and  catching  with  a  net.  These  are  cases  which  show  that 
Max  Mailer's  theory  of  the  influence  of  etymology  upon  religious 
concepts  explains  some  of  the  religious  phenomena,  although,  of 
course,  it  can  be  held  to  account  for  only  a  very  small  portion. 

Judging  the  importance  of  linguistic  studies  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  subject  the  whole  range  of  lin- 
guistic concepts  to  a  searching  analysis,  and  to  seek  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  grouping  of  ideas  in  different  languages  an  important 
characteristic  in  the  history  of  the  mental  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  fundamental  grammatical  concepts  in  all  languages  must 
be  considered  as  proof  of  the  xmity  of  fimdamental  psychological 
processes.  The  characteristic  groupings  of  concepts  in  Ameri- 
can languages  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  the 
single  linguistic  stocks.  The  ethnological  significance  of  these 
studies  lies  in  the  clear  definition  of  the  groupings  of  ideas  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  objective  study  of  language. 

There  is  still  another  theoretical  aspect  that  deserves  special 
attention.  When  we  try  to  think  at  all  clearly,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  in  words;  and  it*  is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  inaccuracy  of  vocabulary  has  often  been  a  stumbling- 
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block  which  has  made  it  difhcult  to  reach  accurate  conclusions.  The 
same  words  lifiay  be  used  with  different  significance,  and  by  assum- 
ing the  word  to  have  the  same  significance  always,  erroneous  con- 
clusions may  be  reached.  It  may  also  be  that  the  word  expresses 
only  part  of  an  idea,  so  that  owing  to  its  use  the  full  range  of  the 
subject-matter  discussed  may  not  be  recognized.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  words  may  be  too  wide  in  their  significance,  including  a 
number  of  distinct  ideas  the  differences  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  language  were  not  recognized.  Fiu'thermore,  we 
find  that,  among  more  primitive  tribes,  similarities  of  sound  are 
misunderstood,  and  that  ideas  expressed  by  similar  words  are  con- 
sidered as  similar  or  identical,  and  that  descriptive  terms  are  mis- 
understood as  expressing  an  identity,  or  at  least  close  relationship, 
between  the  object  described  and  the  group  of  ideas  contained  in 
the  description. 

All  these  traits  of  human  thought,  which  are  known  to  influence 
the  history  of  science  and  which  play  a  more  or  less  important  r61e 
in  the  general  history  of  civilization,  occur  with  equal  frequency  in 
the  thoughts  of  primitive  man.  It  will  be  suflicient  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  these  cases. 

One  of  the  most  common  cases  of  a  group  of  views  due  to  failure 
to  notice  that  the  same  word  may  signify  divers  objects,  is  that 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name. 
Generally  the  interpretation  is  given  that  a  child  receives  the  name 
of  an  ancestor  because  he  is  believed  to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  the 
individuality  of  the  ancestor.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 
that  this  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  views  connected  with  this 
custom,  which  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  name  and  the  personality  known  under  the  name.  The 
association  established  between  name  and  individual  is  so  close  that 
the  two  seem  almost  inseparable;  and  when  a  name  is  mentioned,  not 
only  the  name  itself,  but  also  the  personality  of  its  bearer,  appears 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Inferences  based  on  peculiar  forms  of  classification  of  ideas,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  group  of  distinct  ideas  are  expressed 
by  a  single  term,  occur  commonly  in  the  terms  of  relationship 
of  various  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in*  our  term  unde,  which 
means  the  two  distinct  classes  of  father's  brother  and  mother's 
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brother.  Here,  also,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
expression  is  a  secondary  reflex  of  the  customs  of  the  people;  but 
the  question  is  quite  open  in  how  far  the  one  phenomenon  is  the 
primary  one  and  the  other  the  secondary  one,  and  whether  the 
customs  of  the  people  have  not  rather  developed  from  the  imcon- 
sciously  developed  terminology. 

Cases  in  which  the  similarity  of  soimd  of  words  is  reflected  in  the 
views  of  the  people  are  not  rare,  and  examples  of  these  have  been 
^ven  before  in  referring  to  Max  Mtlller's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religions. 

Finally,  a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  descriptive  terms  for  certain  concepts,  or  the  metaphorical  use 
of  terms,  has  led  to  peculiar  views  or  customs.  It  seems  plausible 
to  my  mind,  for  instance,  that  the  terms  of  relationship  by  which 
some  of  the  eastern  Indian  tribes  designate  one  another  were  origi- 
nally nothing  but  a  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms,  and  that  the 
further  elaboration  of  the  social  relations  of  the  tribes  may  have 
been  largely  determined  by  transferring  the  ideas  accompanying  these 
terms  into  practice. 

More  convincing  are  examples  taken  from  the  use  of  metaphorical 
terms  in  poetry,  which,  in  rituals,  are  taken  literally,  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  certain  rites.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  frequently  occurring  image  of  tJie  devouring  of  wealth  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  detailed  form  of  the  winter  ritual  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  poetical  simile  in 
which  the  chief  is  called  the  support  of  the  shy  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  taken  literally  in  the  elaboration  of  mythological  ideas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  practical,  as  well  as  from  theoretical, 
points  of  view,  the  study  of  language  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  ethnological  study,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  thorough  insight  into  ethnology  can  not  be  gained  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fundamental  concepts  illustrated  by  human  languages  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  ethnological  phenomena;  and  because,  further- 
more, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  languages  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  views  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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V.  CHABACTERISTICS    OF   AMERICAN   LANOUAOBS 

In  older  treatises  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  languages  have 
often  been  classified  as  isolating,  agglutinating,  polysynthetic,  and 
inflecting  languages.  Chinese  is  generally  given  as  an  example  of  an 
isolating  language.  The  agglutinating  languages  are  represented  by 
the  Ural-Altaic  languages  of  northern  Asia;  polysynthetic  languages, 
by  the  languages  of  America;  and  inflecting  languages,  by  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  languages.  The  essential  traits  of  these  four 
groups  are:  That  in  the  first,  sentences  are  expressed  solely  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  unchangeable  elements;  in  the  agglutinating  lan- 
guages, a  single  stem  is  modified  by  the  attachment  of  nimierous 
formative  elements  which  modify  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  stem; 
m  polysynthetic  languages,  a  large  number  of  distinct  ideas  are 
amalgamated  by  grammatical  processes  and  form  a  single  word,  with- 
out any  morphological  distinction  between  the  formal  elements  in 
the  sentence  and  the  contents  of  the  sentence;  and  in  the  inflecting 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between 
formal  elements  and  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence,  and  stems 
are  modified  solely  according  to  the  logical  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  sentence. 

An  example  of  what  is  meant  by  polysynthesis  is  given,  for  instance, 
in  the  foUowmg  Eskimo  word:  taJcumriaTiorumagaliuirnerpdf  do  you 

THINK  HE  REALLY  INTENDS  TO  GO  TO  LOOK    AFTER  IT?    (tahlSar[pd]  he 

looks  after  it;  -iartorlpoq]  he  goes  to;  -^malvoq]  he  intends  to; 
'[g]dluar[poq]  he  does  so — but;  -neripoq]  do  you  think  he — ;  -d, 
interrogation,  third  person.)  It  will  be  recognized  here,  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  between  the  sufiixed  elements  of  the  funda- 
mental stem  and  the  formal  elements  that  appear  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  that  a  great  variety  of  ideas  are  expressed 
by  the  long  series  of  suflixes.  Another  example  of  similar  kind  is 
the  Tsimshian  word  t-yuJc-ligir-h^' sp-ddLEt  he  began  to  put  it 
DOWN  somewhere  INSIDE  (ty  he;  yuk  to  begin;  ligi  somewhere;  lo  in; 
d^Ep  down;  ddL  to  put  down;  -i  it). 

American  languages  have  also  been  designated  as  incorporating 
languages,  by  which  is  meant  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  object  of 
the  sentence,  either  nominal  or  pronominal,  in  the  verbal  expression. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  Mexican  ni-petla-Uvwa  i  make 
MATS  (petta-U  mat) ;  or  the  Pawnee  tA-tri'tka^vnt  i  dig  dirt  {tA-  indic- 
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ative;  f-  I;  i'tkdr^  dirt;  -pU  to  dig  [rp  in  contact,  form  'w]);  or  the 
Oneida  g^rvagla^-slA-zak'S  i  search  for  a  village  {g-  I;  -ruigW  to 
live;  -«Z-  abstract  noun;  -i-  verbal  character;  -zak  to  search;  -« 
continuative). 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  many  American 
languages  shows  that  the  general  designation  of  all  these  languages  as 
polysynthetic  and  incorporating  is  not  tenable.  We  have  in  Amer- 
ica a  suflBciently  large  number  of  cases  of  languages  in  which  the 
pronouns  are  not  incorporated,  but  joined  loosely  to  the  verb,  and 
we  also  have  numerous  languages  in  which  the  incorporation  of  many 
elements  into  a  single  word  hardly  occurs  at  all.  Among  the  lan- 
guages treated  here,  the  Chinook  may  be  given  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  polysynthesis.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  a 
single  Chinook  word  expresses  an  extended  complex  of  ideas,  and  we 
notice  particularly  that  there  are  no  large  classes  of  ideas  which  are 
expressed  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  considered  as  subordinate. 
An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Chinook  grammar  will  show 
that  each  verbal  stem  appears  modified  only  by  pronominal  and  a  few 
adverbial  elements,  and  that  nouns  show  hardly  any  tendency  to 
incorporate  new  ideas  such  as  are  expressed  by  our  adjectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Athapascan  and  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  languages  which,  though  polysynthetic  in  the 
sense  here  described,  do  not  readily  incorporate  the  object,  but  treat 
both  pronominal  subject  and  pronominal  object  as  independent  ele- 
ments. Among  the  languages  of  northern  North  America,  the  Iroquois 
alone  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  nominal  object  into 
the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  so  much  its  independent 
form,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic  languages 
that  incorporate  the  object.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  trait  belongs  also 
to  the  Tsimshian,  Kutenai,  and  Shoshone.  It  is  strongly  developed 
in  the  Caddoan  languages.  All  the  other  incorporating  languages 
treated  here,  like  the  Eskimo,  Algonquian,  and  Kwakiutl,  confine  them- 
selves to  a  more  or  less  close  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object. 
In  Shoshone,  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object  and  of  the 
nominal  object  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  arbitrary  whether  we 
consider  these  forms  as  incorporated  or  not.  If  we  extend  our  view 
over  other  parts  of  America,  the  same  facts  appear  clearly,  and  it  is 
not  possible,  to  consider  these  two  traits  as  characteristics  of  all 
American  languages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  traits  that^  although  not  com- 
mon to  all  American  languages,  are  at  least  frequent,  and  which  are 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tendency  to  objective  incorporation 
and  to  polysynthesis.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tendency 
to  divide  the  verb  sharply  into  an  active  and  a  neutral  class,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  noun,  while  the 
other  is  treated  as  a  true  verb.  We  might  perhaps  say  that  American 
languages  have  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
denominating  terms  and  predicative  terms,  not  in  the  same  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.  In  American  languages  many  of  our  predi- 
cative terms  are  closely  related  to  nominal  terms,  most  frequently 
the  neutral  verbs  expressing  a  state,  like  to  sitj  to  stand.  These,  also, 
often  include  a  considerable  number  of  adjectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
terms  expressing  activities — like  to  singy  to  eat,  to  JciU — are  treated  as 
true  predicative  terms.  The  differentiation  of  these  two  classes  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  or  partially  sep- 
arated set  of  pronouns  for  the  predicative  terms. 

Beyond  these  extremely  vague  points,  there  are  hardly  any  char- 
acteristics that  are  common  to  many  American  languages.  A  number 
of  traits,  however,  may  be  enumerated  which  occur  with  considerable 
frequency  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  phonetic  systems  of  American  languages  differ  very  consider- 
ably, but  we  find  with  remarkable  frequency  a  peculiar  differentiation 
of  voiced  and  unvoiced  stops, — corresponding  to  our  6,  p;  d,  t;  g,  k, — 
which  differ  in  principle  from  the  classification  of  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  most  of  the  European  languages.  An  examination  of 
American  vocabularies  and  texts  shows  very  clearly  that  all  observers 
have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  differentiating  these  sounds.  Al- 
though there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  differ  in  character,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  tendency  to  pronounce 
the  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds  with  very  nearly  equal  stress  of  artic- 
ulation, not  as  in  European  languages,  where  the  unvoiced  sound  is 
generally  pronounced  with  greater  stress.  This  equaUty  of  stress  of 
the  two  sounds  brings  it  about  that  their  differences  appear  rather 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently  sounds,  particularly 
in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  a  stress  of  articulation 
is  used  which  is  considerably  greater  than  any  stresses  occurring  in 
the  languages  with  which  we  are  familiar.  These  sounds  are  generally 
unvoiced;  but  a  high  air-pressure  in  the  oral  cavity  is  seciu'ed  by 
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closiiig  the  glottis  and  nares,  or  by  closing  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  with  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  release  at  the  point  of 
articulation  lets  out  the  small  amount  of  strongly  compressed  air, 
and  the  subsequent  opening  of  glottis  and  nares  or  base  of  tongue 
produces  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  soimd. 

We  find  also  with  particular  frequency  the  occurrence  of  a  number 
of  lingual  stops  corresponding  more  or  less  strictly  to  our  Ar  sounds 
which,  however,  are  more  finely  diflFerentiated  than  our  Ic  sounds. 
Thus  the  velar  fc,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  languages, 
occurs  with  great  frequency  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labio-dental  /  seems  to  be  rather  rare,  and  where  a  similar  sound 
occurs  it  is  often  the  bilabial  sound. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  th^r) which  on  the  whole  is  a  rare  sound 
in  American  languages,  and  the  trill  of  which  is  almost  always  so 
weak  that  it  merges  into  the  d,  n,  Z,  or  y,  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  consonants  of  American  languages  is 
well  developed,  particularly  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  three 
stresses  to  which  I  referred  before,  instead  of  the  two  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar.  In  some  groups  of  languages  we  have  also  a 
quite  distinct  set  of  stops  accompanied  by  full  breathing,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  English  surds.  Furthermore,  a  peculiar  break,  pro- 
duced by  closing  the  vocal  chords,  occurs  quite  commonly,  not  only 
in  connection  with  sonants,  but  also  following  or  preceding  vowels  or 
affricative  consonants.  This  intonation  is  sometimes  quite  audible, 
and  sometimes  merely  a  break  or  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  pronun- 
ciation. Sometimes  it  seems  related  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  voiced 
consonant  in  which  the  voicing  is  preceded  by  a  closure  of  the  vocal 
chords.  In  other  cases  it  seems  related  to  the  production  of  the 
great  stress  of  articulation  to  which  I  referred  before.  For  instance, 
in  a  strong  t  the  tongue  may  be  pressed  so  firmly  against  the  palate 
that  all  the  articulating  organs,  including  the  vocal  chords,  take  part 
in  the  tension,  and  that  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air  is  accom- 
panied also  by  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  so  that  for 
this  reason  the  strong,  exploded  sound  appears  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords. 

As  stated  before,  these  traits  are  not  by  any  means  common  to  all 
American  languages,  but  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  deserve 
mention  in  a  generaUzed  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  languages  which  are  exceedingly  defi- 
cient in  their  phonetic  system.     Among  these  may  be  mentipued,  for 
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instance,  the  Iroquois,  which  possesses  not  a  single  true  labial  conso- 
nant; or  the  Haida,  in  which  the  labials  are  confined  to  a  few 
sounds,  which  are  rather  rare. 

The  vocalic  systems  of  the  northern  languages  seem  peculiarly 
uncertain.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  obscure  vowels 
occur,  which  are  evidently  related  to  fuller  vowels,  but  whose  affilia- 
tions often  can  not  be  determined.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  south- 
em  languages  these  weak  vowels  are  not  so  prominent.  We  also  find 
very  frequently  a  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  o  and  u  on  the 
one  hand,  and  e  and  i  on  the  other.  Although  the  variability  of 
vowels  in  some  of  the  languages  seems  beyond  doubt,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  vocalic  system  is  very  definite  and  in  which  distinctions 
are  expressed,  not  only  by  the  timbre  of  the  vowel,  but  also  by  its 
rising  or  falling  tone.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Takelma.  The  Pawnee  seems  to  have  at  least  two  tones,  a 
sinking  tone  and  a  rising  tone,  while  in  Takelma  there  seem  to  be 
three  tones.  Nasalized  vowels  are  very  common  in  some  languages, 
and  entirely  absent  in  others.  This  nasalization  occurs  both  with 
open  lips  and  with  closed  lips.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Iro- 
quois u™. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  general  characterization  of  American 
languages  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  sounds.  While  in  some 
languages  consonantic  clusters  of  incredible  complexity  are  formed, 
others  avoid  such  clusters  altogether.  There  is,  however,  a  habit  of 
pronunciation  which  deserves  attention,  and  which  is  found  very 
widely  distributed.  This  is  the  slurring  of  the  ends  of  words,  which 
is  sometimes  so  pronounced,  that,  in  an  attempt  to  write  the  words, 
the  terminations,  grammatical  or  other,  may  become  entirely  inaudi- 
ble. The  simplest  form  in  which  this  tendency  expresses  itself  is  in 
the  suppression  of  terminal  consonants,  which  are  only  articulated, 
but  not  pronounced.  In  the  Nass  river  dialect  of  the  Tsimshian,  for 
instance,  the  terminal  n  of  the  word  ^an  tree  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  is  entirely  inaudible,  unless  the  word  is 
followed  by  other  words  belonging  to  the  same  sentence.  In  that 
language  the  same  is  true  of  the  sounds  I  and  m.  Vowels  are 
suppressed  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  only  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth,  without  being  articulated.  This  happens  fre- 
quently to  the  u  following  a  t,  or  with  an  i  in  the  same  position. 
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Thus,  the  Ewakiotl  pronounce  wafdEk^.  If,  however,  another  vowel 
follows,  the  u  which  is  not  articulated  appears  as  a  te?,  as  in  the  form 
wafdEhwa. 

The  slurring,  however,  extends  over  whole  syllables,  which  in  these 
cases  may  appear  highly  modified.  Thus,  in  the  Oneida  dialect  of 
the  Iroquois,  a  peculiar  I  sound  is  heard,  which  presumably  occurs 
only  in  such  slurred  syllables.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Indi- 
ans of  all  tribes  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  phonetic  elements 
which  have  thus  been  suppressed,  and  can,  when  pressed  to  do  so, 
pronounce  the  words  with  their  full  endings. 

Another  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  many  American  languages, 
and  that  deserves  mention,  is  the  tendency  of  various  parts  of  the 
population  to  modify  the  pronimciation  of  sounds.  Thus  we  find 
that  among  some  Eskimo  tribes  the  men  pronounce  the  terminal  p,  t, 
Jc,  and  q  distinctly,  while  the  women  always  transform  these  sounds 
into  m,  n,  n,  and  fl.  In  some  dialects  the  men  have  also  adopted  this 
manner  of  pronouncing,  so  that  the  pronunciation  has  become  uni- 
form again.  Such  mannerisms,  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  social 
groups,  are  of  course  not  entirely  foreign  to  us,  but  they  are  seldom 
developed  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  in  a  few  of  the  Indian 
languages. 

In  many  American  languages  we  find  highly  developed  laws  of 
euphony, — ^laws  by  which,  automatically,  one  sound  in  a  sentence 
requires  certain  other  sounds  either  to  precede  or  to  follow  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  laws  of  euphony  seem  to  act  forward  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  be  compared  to  the  laws  of  vowel  harmony  in  the  Ural- 
Altaic  languages.  Particularly  remarkable  among  these  laws  is  the 
influence  of  the  o  upon  following  vowels,  which  occurs  in  a  few  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these,  the  vowels  following  an  o  in 
the  same  word  must,  under  certain  conditions,  be  transformed  into  o 
vowels,  or  at  least  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  w.  Quite  differ- 
ent in  character  are  the  numerous  influences  of  contact  of  sounds, 
which  are  very  pronounced  in  the  Siouan  languages,  and  occur  again 
in  a  quite  different  form  in  the  Pawnee.  It  may  be  well  to  give  an 
example  of  these  also.  Thus,  in  Dakota,  words  ending  with  an  a  and 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  Jc  transform  the  former  into  e, 
the  latter  into  d.  In  Pawnee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination 
tr  is  always  transformed  into  an  h;  b  following  an  i  is  generally 
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changed  into  a  w;  rp  becomes  hw,  etc.  While  in  some  languages 
these  phonetic  changes  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  they  are 
exceedingly  important  in  others.  They  correspond  in  a  way  to  the 
laws  of  euphony  of  Sanskrit. 

Just  as  much  variety  as  is  shown  in  phonetic  systems  is  found  in 
the  use  of  grammatical  devices.  In  discussing  the  definition  of  the 
word,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  some  American  languages  the 
word-unit  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  consistent,  while  in  others 
the  structiu'e  of  the  sentence  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  considering 
it  as  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  elements  combined  by 
juxtaposition.  Thus,  languages  which  have  a  polysynthetic  char- 
acter have  the  tendency  to  form  firmly  knit  word-units,  which  may  be 
predicative  sentences,  but  may  also  be  used  for  denominative  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  Chinook  may  say,  He  runs  into  the  waier, 
and  may  designate  by  this  term  the  mink;  or  the  Hupa  may  say 
They  have  been  laid  together,  meaning  by  this  term  a  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  irmumerable  languages  in  America  in  which 
expressions  of  this  kind  are  entirely  impossible. 

In  forming  words  and  sentences,  affixes  are  used  extensively,  and 
we  find  prefixes,  as  well  as  suffixes  and  infixes.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  cases  occur  in  America  where  true  infixing  into  a  stem 
takes  place,  and  where  it  might  not  be  better  explained  as  an  insertion 
of  the  apparently  infixed  element  into  a  compoimd  stem,  or  as  due  to 
secondary  phonetic  phenomena,  like  those  of  metathesis;  but  in  the 
Siouan  languages  at  least,  infixion  in  bisyllabic  stems  that  are  appar- 
ently simple  in  their  origin  occurs.  Otherwise,  suffixing  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  extensively  used  than  prefixing;  and  in  some  languages 
only  one  of  these  two  methods  is  used,  in  others  both.  There  are 
probably  no  languages  in  which  prefixing  alone  occurs. 

Change  of  stem  is  also  a  device  that  is  used  with  great  frequency. 
We  find  particularly  that  methods  of  reduplication  are  used  exten- 
sively. Modifications  of  single  sounds  of  the  stem  occiu*  also,  and 
sometimes  in  peculiar  form.  Thus  we  have  cases,  as  in  Tsimshian, 
where  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  indicates  plurality;  or,  as  in 
Algonquian,  where  modality  is  expressed  by  vocaUc  modification; 
and,  as  in  Chinook,  where  diminutive  and  augmentative  are 
expressed  by  increasing  the  stress  of  consonants.  Sometimes  an 
exuberance  of  reduplicated  forms  is  found,  the  reduplicated  stem 
being  reduplicated  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.     On  the  other 
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hand,  we  find  numerous  languages  in  which  the  stem  is  entirely 
imchangeable,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  subject  to  phonetic 
contact  phenomena. 

The  following  grammatical  sketches  have  been  contributed  by 
investigators,  each  of  whom  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  linguistic 
stock  of  which  he  treats.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt,  so 
far  as  feasible,  a  imiform  method  of  treatment,  without,  however, 
sacrificing  the  individual  conception  of  each  investigator. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  views  expressed  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  the  method  of  treatment  has  been  throughout  an  analytical 
one.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Indian 
grammars  with  the  grammars  of  English,  Latin,  or  even  among 
themselves;  but  in  each  case  the  psychological  groupings  which  are 
given  depend  entirely  upon  the  inner  form  of  each  language.  In 
other  words,  the  grammar  has  been  treated  as  though  an  intelligent 
Indian  was  going  to  develop  the  forms  of  his  own  thoughts  by  an 
analysis  of  his  own  form  of  speech. 

It  will  be  imderstood  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  can  not  be 
claimed  to  represent  the  fundamental  categories  from  which  the  pres- 
ent form  of  each  language  has  developed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  all  Indian  languages,  processes  have  occurred  analogous 
to  those  processes  which  are  historically  known  and  to  which  the 
modem  forms  of  Indo-European  languages  owe  their  present  forms. 
Grammatical  categories  have  been  lost,  and  new  ones  have  developed. 
Even  a  hasty  comparison  of  the  dialects  of  various  American  lin- 
guistic families  gives  ample  proof  that  similar  processes  have  taken 
place  here.  To  give  an  example,  we  find  that,  in  the  Ponca  dialect 
of  the  Siouan  languages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  form,  and 
that  there  is  a  clear  formal  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  sentence.  These  important  features  have  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  Dakota  dialect  of  the  same  group  of  languages.  To 
give  another  example,  we  find  a  pronominal  sex  gender  in  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Salishan  stock  that  are  spoken  west  of  the  Coast  range  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  in  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  dia- 
lects of  the  interior  there  is  no  trace  of  gender.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  one  of  the  Salish  dialects  of  the  interior  the  occurrence  of  an 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form  of  the  pronoun,  which  is  absent  in  all  the 
other  dialects  of  the  same  stock.     We  have  no  information  on  the 
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history  of  American  languages,  and  the  study  of  dialects  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  permit  us  to  draw  far-reaching  inferences 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  few  cases 
here  mentioned,  to  state  whether  the  occurrence  and  non-occurrence 
of  these  categories  are  due  to  a  loss  of  old  forms  in  the  one  dialect  or 
to  a  later  differentiation  in  the  other. 

Although,  therefore,  an  analytical  grammar  can  not  lay  any  claim 
to  present  a  history  of  the  development  of  grammatical  categories,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  present  state  of  grammatical  de- 
velopment in  each  linguistic  group.  The  results  of  our  investigation 
must  be  supplemented  at  a  later  time  by  a  thorough  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  of  each  linguistic  stock. 

Owing  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  different  linguistic 
families,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  develop  the  terminology  of  each 
independently  of  the  others,  and  to  seek  for  imiformity  only  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  obtained  without  artificially  stretching  the  definition 
of  terms.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  comparative  discussion  of  the 
languages  at  the  close  of  these  volmnes,  when  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  published  sketches. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  following  linguistic  fami- 
lies may  be  distinguished  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico : 

1.  Eskimo  (arctic  coast). 

2.  Athapascan     (northwestern     interior,    Oregon,    California, 

Southwest). 

3.  Tlingit  (coast  of  southern  Alaska). 

4.  Haida  (Queen  Charlotte  islands,  British  Columbia). 

6.  Salishan  (southern  British  Columbia  and  northern  Wash- 
ington) . 

6.  Chemakum  (west  coast  of  Washington). 

7.  Wakashan  (Vancouver  island). 

8.  Algonquian  (region  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  eastern  Wood- 

lands). 

9.  Beothuk  (Newfoimdland). 

10.  Tsimshian  (northern  coast  of  British  Columbia). 

11.  Siouan  (northern  plains  west  of  Mississippi  and  North  Car- 

olina). 

12.  Iroquoian  Gower  Great  Lakes  and  North  Carolina). 

13.  Caddoan  (southern  part  of  plains  west  of  Mississippi). 

14.  Muskhogean  (southeastern  United  States). 

15.  Kiowa  (middle  Western  plains). 

16.  Shoshonean  (western  plateaus  of  United  States). 
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17.  Kutenai  (southeastern  interior  of  British  Columbia). 

18.  Pima  (Arizona  and  Sonora). 

19.  Yuma  (Arizona  and  lower  California). 

20.  Chinook  Gower  Columbia  river). 

21.  Yakona  (Yaquina  bay). 

22.  Kus  (coast  of  central  Oregon). 

23.  Takelma  (Rogue  river,  Oregon). 

24.  Kalapuya  (Willamette  valley,  Oregon). 

25.  Waiilaptuan  (Cascade  range  east  of  Willamette,  Ore.). 

26.  Klamath  (southeastern  interior  of  Oregon). 

27.  Sahaptin  (interior  of  Oregon). 

28.  Quoratean  (Klamath  river). 

29.  Weitspekan  Qower  Klamath  river). 

30.  Shasta  (northeast  interior  of  California). 

31.  Wishok  (northcoast  of  California). 

32.  Yana  (eastern  tributaries  of  upper  Sacramento  river,  Cali- 

fornia). 

33.  Chimarico  (head  waters  of  Sacramento  river,  California). 

34.  Wintim  (valley  of  Sacramento  river). 

35.  Maidu  (east  of  Sacramento  river). 

36.  Yuki  (north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

37.  Pomo  (coast  north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

38.  Washo  (Lake  Washoe,  Nevada,  and  California). 

39.  Moquelumnan  (east  of  lower  Tulare  river,  California). 

40.  Yokuts  (southern  Tulare  river,  California). 

41.  Costanoan  (south  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California). 

42.  Esselenian  (coast  of  southern  California). 
•43.  Salinan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

44.  (^Jhmnashan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

45.  Tanoan 

46.  ZufLi  (Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

47.  Keres 

48.  Pakawan  (from  Cibolo  creek,  Texas,  into  the  state  of  Coa- 

huila,  Mexico). 

49.  Karankawa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Atakapa). 
60.  Tonkawa  (inland  from  preceding). 

51.  Atakapa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Chitimacha). 
62.  Chitimacha  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 
53.  Tunica  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

64.  Yuchi  (east  Georgia). 

65.  Timuqua  (Florida). 

Of  these,  the  present  volume  contains  sketches  of  a  number  of 
languages  of  the  northern  group,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  Maidu,  Algonquian,  Siouan,  Eskimo. 
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ATHAPASCAN 
(HUPA) 


By  Pliny  Earle  Goddard 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  ATHAPASCAN  PAMILT 

The  Athapascan  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed families  of  speech  in  North  America.  Geographically  it 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  northern,  the  Pacific*  coast,  and  the 
southern. 

The  northern  division  *  occupies  much  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  continent.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  southern  boundary 
is  the  Churchill  river  at  the  southeast,  and  the  watershed  between 
Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers  at  the  southwest.  South  of  them  are 
peoples  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  The  Eskimo  hold  a  narrow  strip  of 
continuous  coast-line  along  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson  bay  to  the 
north  and  east  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  Athapascan  ter- 
ritory begins  at  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  noilh  latitude,  and  includes 
all  of  the  country  except  the  coast  and  islands.  Only  near  the 
boundary  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  did  they  reach  the  coast. 
In  the  extreme  north  the  coast  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eskimo. 
To  the  south  the  shore-lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Wakashan.  Their  southern  neighbors  are 
members  of  the  Salishan  stock. 

1  The  principal  works  which  treat  particularly  of  the  Athapascans  of  the  north  are  the  following: 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Laurence,  through  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans:  in  the  Years  1789  and  1793. 
London,  1801. 

Sir  John  Richardson.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Ruperts 
Land  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.    London,  1851. 

J .  C.  E.  BuscHXANN.  Der  Athapasklsche  Sprachstamm.  Kunigliche  Akad.  tier  n'iss.  zu  Berlin,  Abhand- 
lungen  au$  dem  Jahre  1855, 144-819. 

Le  R.  p.  E.  Pbtitot.    Dictionaire  de  la  langue  D^n4-Dindji($.    Paris.  1876. 

Rev.  Father  a.  G.  Moricb.  The  Western  D6n6.  their  Manners  and  Customs.  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  InttittUe,  3d  ser.,  vii,  109-174.    Toronto,  1890. 

.    The  D^n^  Languages.    Transactiont  of  the  Canadian  InatUxUe,  i,  170-212.    Toronto,  1891. 

— — .    The  Hiitory  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.    Toronto,  1904. 
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The  Pacific  coast  division^  formerly  consisted  of  one  band  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  two  small  bands  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, and  many  villages  in  a  strip  of  nearly  continuous  territory  about 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Umpqua  river,  Oregon, 
and  extending  south  between  the  coast  and  coast  range  mountains  to 
the  head  waters  of  Eel  river  in  California-  At  the  Klamath  river 
their  territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point  by  the  Yurok  who  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  that  river  and  the  coast  southward  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Mad  river.  From  that  point  the  non-Athapascan 
Wiyot  extended  along  the  coast  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Eel 
river.  These  villages  were  separated  in  many  cases  from  each  other 
by  low  but  rugged  mountains.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  small 
stocks  characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  southern  division '  occupies  a  very  large  area  in  the  Southwest, 
including  much  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  distance  into  Mexico  proper.  The  people  form  three 
groups,  the  Lipan  in  the  East,  the  Navaho  south  of  the  San  Juan 
river  in  eastern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  Apache  east  and  south  of  the  Navaho.  This  division  greatly 
exceeds  in  numbers  all  the  other  Athapascan  people.  Their  principal 
neighbors  were  the  Piman,  Shoshonean,  and  Pueblo  peoples. 

Wide  differences  in  physical  type  and  culture,  and  considerable 
changes  in  language,  make  it  certain  that  these  divisions  have  not 
been  separated  from  each  other  recently. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  division,  to  which  the  Hupa  belong,  are  at  least 
four  languages  mutually  unintelligible.  The  Umpqua  at  the  north 
seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  dialects  south  of  it,  both  in  its  pho- 
netic character  and  its  vocabulary.  From  the  Umpqua  southward  to 
the  Yurok  country  on  the  Klamath  river  the  dialects  seem  to  shade 
into  one  another,  those  formerly  spoken  on  the  Coquille  river  and 

1  Publications  treating  this  division  of  the  Athapascan  are: 

J.  OWKN  DoRSEY.    Indians  of  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon.    American  ArUhropologUt^  ii,  55-61. 

Washington,  1889.— The  Gentile  System  of  the  Siletz  Tribes.    Journal  qf  American  Folk-Lore, 

111,227-237.    Boston,  1890. 
Stephen  Powees.    The  Northern  California  Indians.    Overland  Monthly,  viii,  li.    San  Francisco, 

1872-74. 
Pliny  Earls  Goddard.    Kato  Texts.     University  qf  Oalifomia  Publicati0ns,  American  Archstology  and 

Ethnology,  v,  no.  3. 

^The  published  material  concerning  this  division  Is  meetly  restricted  to  the  Navaho',  and  has  been 
collected  by  one  author.  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.    The  more  Important  of  his  works  are: 
The  Mountain  Chant:  a  Navajo  Ceremony.    FiJUi  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  qf  Ethnology,  1887. 
Navaho  Legends.    Memoirs  of  the  American  FoUc-Lore  Society,  v.    Boston,  1897. 
The  Night  Chant.    Memoirs  qf  the  American  Museum  qf  Natural  Hittory,  yi.    New  York,  1902. 
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Galice  creek  being  the  most  distinct.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
area,  on  Eel  river  and  the  coast,  are  several  dialects  diflfering  much 
more  in  vocabulary  than  in  phonetics.  That  Indians  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  territory  can  converse  in  their  respective  languages  is 
not  probable.  On  lower  Mattole  and  Bear  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
coast  a  very  distinct  dialect  was  spoken.  In  the  middle  of  this  Pacific 
coast  division  are  two  dialects  very  closely  connected.  One  of  them 
was  formerly  spoken  on  upper  Redwood  creek  and  middle  Mad  river  in 
Humboldt  county,  California;  and  the  other,  the  Hupa  of  which  this 
paper  treats,  on  the  lower  (northern)  portion  of  the  Trinity  river. 

The  villages  speaking  the  Hupa  dialect  have  for  neighbors,  to  the 
north  the  YuroS:,  to  the  northeast  the  Karok,  to  the  east  the  Shasta, 
but  with  high  mountains  intervening,  to  the  south  the  Chimariko  and 
Win  tun,  and  to  the  west  the  Athapascans  of  Redwood  creek. 

Texts  of  myths,  tales,  and  medicine  formulas  collected  by  the  author 
were  published  by  the  University  of  California,^  upon  which,  as 
a  basis,  an  analytical  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  language  has 
been  made.*  A  preliminary  paper  describing  in  detail  the  individual 
sounds  of  the  language  and  illustrating  them  by  means  of  palatograms 
and  tracings  has  been  published.'  The  examples  given  in  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  sketch  are  taken  from  the  collection  of  Hupa  texts 
published  by  the  University  of  California.  The  figures  refer  to 
pages  and  lines. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§  2.  Sounds 

Among  the  sounds  composing  the  Hupa  language,  consonantal  con- 
tinuants predominate.  This  takes  from  the  speech  the  definiteness 
produced  by  a  predominance  of  stops,  and  the  musical  character  im- 
parted by  full  clear  vowels  standing  alone  or  scantily  attended  by 
consonants  in  the  syllable. 

The  stops  are  entirely  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  important  series, 
the  labial.  Hupa  has  neither  p  nor  5.  The  latter  is  often  found  in 
many  of  the  other  Athapascan  dialects  of  the  Pacific  coast  division. 
In  Hupa  the  corresponding  words  have  vi  in  place  of  5.     The  back 

1  For  a  general  account  of  the  Hupa  villages  and  their  surroundinga,  see  P.  E.  Goddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hupa.  University  of  California  PubliccUiont,  American  Archxoloffy  and  Ethnology,!, 
no.  1.— Hupa  Texta,  idem,  i,  no.  2. 

«The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Langiiage,  Idem,  in. 

»The  Phonology  of  the  Hupa  Language.— Part  I,  Idem,  v,  no.  1 
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series  are  represented  by  stops,  but  mostly  by  surds  only.  In  the 
dental  series  alone  is  the  sonant  frequent.  There  are  two  surds  of 
this  series,  one  quite  strongly  aspirated,  about  as  much  so  as  is 
English  ^  in  a  stressed  syllable;  the  other,  followed  by  suction, 
probably  produced  by  glottal  action,  has  the  vowel  following  the 
explosion  of  the  consonant  in  about  half  the  time  it  does  in  the 
aspirated  t.  In  this  regaitl  it  lies  between  the  aspirated  t  and  d.  The 
unaccustomed  ear  usually  hears  it  as  <?,  but  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  sound  when  the  attention  is  directed  toward  its 
sonancy  which  begins  in  d  at  the  moment  of  release.  On  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  the  sonant  has  been  written  as  ^  by  all  who 
have  attempted  its  notation.  After  more  practice  \t  may  be  distin- 
guished with  precision,  and  its  pronunciation  only  as  a  sonant  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  native  speaker.  Of  the  palatal  series,  only 
the  anterior  palatals  are  employed  before  e  and  i  sounds.  When 
these  occur  before  «,  o^  and  u^  a  well-defined  glide  is  heard,  which  has 
been  written  as  y.  The  posterior  palatal  series  is  articulated  just 
back  of  the  line  of  the  joining  of  the  soft  and  hard  palates.  That  there 
were  originally  three  or  more  representatives  of  this  series  is  probable. 
The  full  sonant  seems  to  have  become  w.  The  aspirated  surd  has 
become  a  continuant  spirant  a?.*  There  remain  two  sounds,  one  {k) 
that  has  the  sonanc}'^  closely  following  the  release,  and  one  (k)  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  suction  giving  it  a  shai'p,  harsh  sound  usuall}^ 
designated  as  fortis.  The  velar  series  is  articulated  very  far  back, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  closure  against  a  yielding  surface,  and  resulting 
in  a  soft  sound,  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  as  surd  or  sonant, 
but  probably  always  the  former.  The  glottal  stop  («)  is  most  easily 
recognized  when  final,  for  then  its  release  is  often  heard.  Between 
vowels  it  must  be  detected  by  the  silence  enforced  and  by  the  change 
wrought  in  the  close  of  the  first  vowel. 
The  stops  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Glottal        Velar  Palatal  Anterior  palatal    Dental      Labial 

Sonant -  -  -        g^  gy  d  - 

Surd («)  q  k        k,ky  t 

Fortis -  -  k  k  t 

The  continuant  consonants  of  Hupa  comprise  spirants,  affricatives, 
nasals,  and  liquids.  A  glottal  spirant  occurs  after  as  well  as  before 
vowels.     Initially  it  is  a  surd  breath  escaping  as  the  glottis  passes  from 

iCompare  Hupa  tcUteswen  he  carried,  and  mcnirjre'  you  finished,  with  Kato  tctesgifi  and  bendlke^, 

§2 
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the  open  position  maintained  in  breathing  to  the  position  required  for 
the  vowel,  and  is  written  A.  It  is  rather  stronger  than  English  A/ 
When  final,  the  spirant  is  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis 
without  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  breath,  and  is  written  (').  It  has 
been  noted  only  where  it  is  most  prominent,  or  where  it  differentiates 
one  word  or  word-element  from  another.  One  of  the  spirants  (a?)  im- 
parts a  noticeable  harshness  to  the  Hupa  language.  It  is  formed 
rather  far  back  in  the  mouth,  apparently  in  the  velar  position.  The 
mouth-passage  is  made  quite  narrow,  and  the  uvula  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion. The  period  of  these  vibrations  is  about  forty  per  second.  The 
resulting  sound  is  harsh,  both  from  the  lowness  of  the  period  and 
from  its  irregularity.  The  degree  of  harshness  varies  considerably  in 
individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  individual.  While  the  sound  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  velar  r  in  its  place  and  manner  of  forma- 
tion, its  effect  on  the  ear  is  rather  that  of  German  cA  after  back  vowels. 
In  Hupa,  however,  this  sound  is  usually  initial.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing sonant  in  Hupa.  It  does  occur  in  Navaho;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  hogan  house,  where  the  first  consonant  is 
nearly  like  the  Hupa  sound,  and  the  second  is  its  sonant.  There  is  a 
spirant  pronounced  in  the  palatal  position,  but  accompanied  by  marked 
labial  rounding.  It  closely  resembles  w;  but  it  is  a  surd,  not  a  sonant. 
When  this  sound  is  initial  (A?^),  it  appears  to  begin  without  rounding 
of  the  lips,  sounding  much  like  English  wh  in  who.  When  final  (22), 
the  sound  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  X  by  its  lack  of  roughness,  and  from  both  x  and  A  by  the 
rounding  of  the  lips.  It  differs  from  a  bilabial  fm  that  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  narrowing  of  the  mouth-passage  in  the  palatal  position.* 
Another  spirant  {l)  common  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  in  Hupa, 
causes  great  difficulty  when  first  heard.  It  is  formed  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  tongue,  as  is  Z,  but  differs  from  that  sound  in  that  the 
breath  which  passes  through  the  opening  is  surd  instead  of  sonant, 
and  that  the  passage  is  narrower,  causing  a  distinct  spirant  character. 
When  the  passage  is  entirely  closed  and  the  breath  must  break  its  way 
through  to  continue  as  a  spirant,  an  affricative  L  is  formed.  Both  of 
these  sounds,  but  especially  the  latter,  impress  the  ear  of  one  unac- 
customed to  them  as  combinations  of  t  ovk  and  L  The  spirant  a  in 
the  alveolar  position  is  frequent  in  Hupa,  and  does  not  differ  espe- 

iThis  sound  has  for  its  equivalent  in  other  dialects  c  (sh).    Cf.  Hupa  A]£a  sun  and  hwfi  i.  me,  with 
Kato  ca  and  ci. 
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cially ,  either  in  its  method  of  formation  or  in  its  sound,  from  English  8. 
The  sonant  s  does  not  occur  except  when  preceded  by  d.  There  are 
no  interdental,  labio-dental,  or  bilabial  spirants  except  the  rounded 
palatal  spirant,  hm,  2fi,  discussed  above. 

The  affricatives  are  tc,  dj^  fe,  tfe,  and  Z.  The  first  two  are  formed  by 
a  ^-like  closure  and  explosion,  followed  by  a  spirant  through  a  passage 
formed  by  a  horizontally  wide  and  vertically  narrow  constriction  along 
the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  near  the  first  and  second  molars.  The 
second  pair,  ts  and  cfe,  are  formed  nearly  as  in  English,  in  the  dental 
position,  through  a  rather  round  passageway.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  three  members  of  each  series,  the  sonant,  the  aspirated 
surd,  and  the  f  ortis  surd.  The  aspirated  anterior  palatal  surd  usually 
has  a  u  tinge  and  has  been  written  tcfw.     The  fortis  is  indicated  by  tc. 

The  nasals  are  three  in  number — the  palatal,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  palatal  nasal  is  very  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
final  position  in  the  word.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  nasality 
in  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  only  liquid  is  the  lateral  one  ^,  which  does  not  differ  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  English  I  either  in  the  manner  of  its  making 
or  its  sound. 

The  continuants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Glottal       Velar         Palatal       Anterior  palatal       Dental  Labial 

Spirant      .     .  A  (')  x  hm  {m)     l  (lateral)  .s*        hw  {m) 

Affricative      .          -  -            -      tc^  tcw^  dj^  L  ts,  dz 

Nasal    ...          -  -            fl               -  n  m 

Liquid  ...  -  -  -         I  (lateral) 

The  complete  system  of  consonants  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

Stopa  ConHnuanis 


Sonant 


Glottal . 
Velar  . 
Palatal . 
Anterior 
Palatal 
Dental  . 
Labial   . 


Surd 
e 

9 


Spirant 

AC) 

X 

hw  (25) 


Affricative 


g,gy    k^ky   i^  (lateral)  ^^'^^^^^^^^ 


d        t{t) 


8 

hm{m) 


ts^  dz 


Nasal 


n 


n 


Liquid 


I 

(lateral) 


There  are  in  Hupa  nine  vowel-sounds  and  two  semi-vowels.     They 
may  be  represented  as  follows: 


§2 


Vy      h      h 


Oy 


U,      V) 
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The  vowels  in  Hupa  are  formed  with  much  less  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  lips  than  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  sounds  in 
English  speech.  The  Hupa  seem  to  talk  with  their  mouths  nearly 
closed.  As  a  result,  the  sounds  are  not  open  and  clear,  but  muffled. 
These  vowels  may  terminate  in  a  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  result- 
ing in  an  aspiration  of  the  vowel;  or  in  a  closure  of  the  glottis,*  bringing 
the  vowel  to  an  abrupt  close.  When  aspirated,  the  whole  vowel  has 
a  breathy  quality;  and  when  closed  by  a  glottal  stop,  it  sounds  hard 
and  compact. 

§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  words  or  syllables  begin  with  a  vowel,  and 
most  of  such  cases  occur  in  verb  forms.  Semi-vowels  and  single  con- 
sonants are  frequent  initially.  The  only  clusters  which  stand  initially 
are  the  affricatives  &,  ts^  dj^  tCy  and  tew,  and  the  combinations  A25, 
xwy  and  ky.  Of  the  affricatives,  tew  seems  to  be  a  phonetic  derivation 
from  a  simple  sound,  probably  a  palatal  with  a  u  tinge.  The  combi- 
nation hm  corresponds  to  the  simple  sound  c  (sh)  in  the  other  Atha- 
pascan dialects;  ano  is  due  to  the  change  of  5  to  the  semi- vowel  w;  and 
h/  has  for  the  second  element  a  glide  due  to  a  back  vowel  following 
an  anterior  palatal  consonant.  Probably  none  of  these  initial  sounds 
were  therefore  originally  two  distinct  consonants  in  juxtaposition. 

Many  syllables  end  in  vowels.  When  final  in  the  word,  and  bear- 
ing the  accent,  some  vowels,  under  certain  conditions,  seem  to  develop 
semi- vowels  after  themselves,  becoming  diphthongs.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  vowel  a  in  the  roots  of  verbs.  In  the  past  tense,  which  is 
more  strongly  accented  on  the  ultima  (the  root  syllable),  a  becomes  a/, 
or  sometimes  au.  The  au  is  due  to  a  disappearing  final  g.  That  ai 
is  due  to  a  suffix  is  not  unlikely.  Syllables  may  end  in  simple  conso- 
nants or  in  affricatives.  The  only  prominent  sonant  stop  which  occurs 
in  Hupa  (d)  is  not  frequent  in  the  final  position.  When  a  dental  stop 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  it  is  usually  surd  if  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  sonant  if  at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  sound  begins  as  a  surd  and  is  completed  as  a  sonant, 
the  occlusion  belonging  to  the  preceding  syllable,  and  the  explosion 

iThe  opening  of  the  glottis  is  of  course  brought  about  by  a  separation  of  the  vocal  processes.  The 
pitch  at  the  end  of  the  vowel  is  lowered.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  more  probably  brought  about 
by  the  movement  of  the  epiglottis  so  as  to  cover  the  glottis  as  in  swallowing.  A  similar  glotuil 
action  no  doubt  produces  the  fortis  series. 

§3 
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tx)  the  succeeding  syllable.    Two  consonants  may  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  provided  they  belong  to  diflferent  syllables. 

§  4.  Assimilation  of  Sounds 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  mostly  retrogressive,  takes  place  in  some 
cases  when  two  consonants  are  brought  together  morphologically  or 
syntactically.     The  most  important  are  these: 

(1)  Betrogressive. 

t  before  n  becomes  n. 

tcuhmiLkinneen  he  nearly  caught  me  (for  tcuhmiLkitneeJi) 

t  before  m  becomes  m. 

yaliJcimmifh  they  intended  to  catch  (for  yaiikiUnifi) 

it  before  I  becomes  I. 

yavrifl^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  (but  yawillai  he  picked  up 
several  stones) 

t  before  I  becomes  I. 

noiwiLkilliLte  it  will  be  foggy  (for  noiwiLkitliLte) 

ft  before  t  or  d  becomes  n, 

neihifl  I  am  looking  at  it  (but  neiLinte  I  am  going  to  look 
at  it) 

tl  before  m  becomes  m. 

yawifl^an  he  picked  it  up  (but  yawimmas  he  rolled  over) 

(2)  Progressive. 

h  after  I  becomes  I. 

tcdJcqallit  as  he  walked  along  (for  tcHkqalhit) 

w  after  fi  becomes  H. 

tcuwiflfias  he  scraped  bark  off  (but  toeioas  I  scraped  bark 
off) 

When  morphological  causes  bring  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  one  of  them  is  dropped.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
formation  of  the  conjugation  where  the  modal  prefix  W  would  be 
expected  after  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  (2^).  In  this  case 
the  modal  prefix  is  not  found.  In  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
verb  the  modal  prefix  remains,  but  the  sign  of  the  second  person 
{fi)  has  been  dropped.  Also,  in  the  third  person  singular  s  would  be 
expected  before  the  same  modal  prefix,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Hupa. 
In  Tolowa  all  of  these  combinations  do  occur,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  one  would  expect  them  in  Hupa  but  fails  to  find  them. 

§4 
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There  are  in  Hupa  several  morphological  elements  which  seem  to 
have  only  the  initial  consonant  fixed.  Th3  remainder  of  the  syllable 
depends  upon  the  somids  which  follow  it.  For  example,  the  sign  of 
the  third  person  singular  {tc)  has  the  following  forms: 

tcellwiil  he  is  always  lying  down 
tcuweswaL  he  remained  lying  down 
tciasilwaL  he  is  lying  down 
tcUloi^  he  tied  it 
tcimmitc  he  is  breaking  it  off 
tdnneaten  he  lay  down 
tcittesyai  he  went 
tcAJcqal  he  walked 

GRAMMATIOAL  PBOOESSES  (§§  6-8) 

§  6.  Bnuineration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  processes  and  S3mtactical  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  root. 

(3)  Position  in  the  sentence. 

§  6.  Composition 

The  verbs  of  Hupa,  and  some  of  the  nouns,  consist  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  of  which  has  some  rather  definite  meaning  or  points 
out  some  particular  relation.  These  elements  do  not  express  ideas  of 
equal  rank  and  of  like  kind.  Each  may  be  replaced  in  turn  by  another 
giving  to  the  thought  expressed  a  different  character.  The  element 
which  by  its  displacement  most  completely  alters  the  meaning  may  be 
called  the  root.  The  word-parts  which  precede  this  root  may  be  con- 
sidered prefixes,  and  those  which  follow  it  suflBxes.  These  prefixes 
and  sufiSxes  fall  into  classes  rather  well  marked  as  regards  their  ofiSce 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  have  a  definite  order  in  the  word- 
structure. 

These  sound-complexes  expressing  complete  thoughts  might  be 
looked  upon  as  sentences,  which  they  often  are,  and  their  constituent 
parts  as  monosyllabic  words,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the 
individual  parts,  expressing  definite  ideas  or  relations,  are  not 
always  phonetic  wholes  capable  of  independent  production.  These 
may  be  thought  once  to  have  had  a  more  complete  form,  and  to  have 
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united  with  other  elements  of  the  word  with  which  they  came  in 
contact  through  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  by  their 
contraction.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
language  they  have  had  this  meager  form.  Second,  some  of  these 
elements,  while  existing  as  independent  syllables,  express  relations 
or  subordinate  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hupa  when  these  syllables  by  themselves  are  uttered,  but  which 
readily  arise  when  the  syllables  are  uttered  in  their  accustomed  con- 
nection. Both  of  these  statements  are  true  of  some  of  the  monosyl- 
labic elements  of  spoken  English.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree. 

Besides  these  older  and  largely  conjectural  phonetic  changes  which 
join  together  the  parts  of  the  word,  there  are  other  more  simple  and 
apparent  modifications  of  the  root  by  the  suffix,  or  of  the  suffix  by  the 
root,  bringing  the  whole  into  greater  phonetic  harmony.  These 
changes  are  quite  infrequent,  and  never  great  enough  to  obscure  the 
root  or  suffix. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Boot 

There  are  definite  and  regular  changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of 
the  roots  which  cannot  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
morphological  additions.     These  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Changes  in  the  terminal  consonant. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  character  and  length  of  the  vowel. 

Changes  in  the  Terminal  Consonant. — One  of  the  most  common 
changes  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  is  that  of  n  to  ft.  This 
is  a  change  of  series,  the  nature  of  the  sound  remaining  the  same. 
The  roots  in  which  this  change  occurs  have  n  in  the  forms  expressing 
past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future  action,  and  ft  elsewhere. 
A  modification  of  the  character  of  the  sound,  not  in  the  place  of  its 
formation,  is  found  m  the  case  of  /  and  x.  The  first  sound  is  found  in 
the  forms  expressing  past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future 
action.  The  change  in  this  case  is  from  surd  to  sonant.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  series  of  three  sounds,  Z,  i,  and  Z.  The  first  (l)  is 
found  in  forms  expressing  customary  and  negative  future  action;  the 
second  (l)  is  employed  with  the  forms  of  the  present  and  imperative; 
and  the  third  (Z)  with  forms  expressing  definite  action,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future.     A  few  verbs  have  roots  ending  in  8  or  the  corre- 
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spending  affricat've,  is.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  forms  expressing 
definite  action.  j.t  is  evident  that  c  and  tc  formerly  had  a  similar  rela- 
tion, but  the  former  has  since  become  w.  Finally  there  are  a  number 
of  roots  which  lose  a  final  t.  The  past  definite,  customary,  and  nega- 
tive future  have  the  form  with  t;  and  the  present  of  both  definite 
and  indefinite  action  and  the  imperative  do  not  have  it. 

Changes  in  the  Character  and  Length  op  the  Vowel. — Certain 
vowel-changes  occur  in  connection  with  the  change  of  terminal  conso- 
nants, and  are  perhaps  tied  up  with  them.  These  are  a  change  of  a  to 
t2,  and  of  e  to  ^.  The  stronger  vowels,  a  and  e^  occur  with  n;  and  H 
and  i,  the  weaker  ones,  with  fl.  The  threefold  consonant-change,  Z,  x, 
and  Z,  has  e  before  i,  and  i  before  I  and  x.  Other  changes  take  place  in 
cases  where  there  are  now  no  final  consonants.  These  are  u  to  t\  one  to 
a,  and  ai  to  a,^  In  all  the  pairs  given  above,  the  first- named  is  consid- 
erably longer  in  its  duration  than  is  the  second.  Probably  these 
changes,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  known,  came  about  by  a  change 
in  the  position  or  force  of  the  accent,. whether  of  stress  or  pitch. 

§  8.  Position 

Upon  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  often  depends  their 
relation  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  subject  and 
object  when  expressed  as  nouns.  The  first  in  order  is  the  subject, 
and  the  second  the  object.  Both  of  them  may  precede  the  verb. 
Possession  and  other  relations  are  expressed  by  syntactical  particles, 
which  are  joined  to  the  limited  word,  and  fix  its  place  in  the  sentence 
after  the  word  which  limits  it 

IDEAS    EXPRESSED    BY    GKAMMATIOAL    CATEGORIES 

(§§  9-19) 
§  9.  Enumeration  of  Categories 

The  following  ideas  have  grammatical  devices  for  their  expression 
in  Hupa: 

(1)  Denominating  concepts.  (6)  Distribution. 

(2)  Predicating  concepts.  (7)  Time. 

(3)  Syntactic  relations.  (8)  Mode. 

(4)  Classification.  (9)  Place  and  direction. 

(5)  Number.  (10)  Person. 


>The  pairs  ft,  e,  and  ait,  a,  are  represented  In  Kato  and  other  Eel  river  dialects  by  c<f,  e',  tiiid  ag,  a'. 
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§  10.  Denominating  Concepts 

Most  nouns  are  clearly  separated  from  verbs,  both  in  form  and 
meaning.  Many  nouns  are  monosyllabic,  entirely  lacking  in  descrip- 
tive power,  and  having  meaning  because  they  have  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  object  for  which  they  stand.  Of  essentially  the 
same  character  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  terms  of 
relationship,  which  are  always  found  with  a  prefixed  possessive  pro- 
noun, the  purely  nominal  part  being  a  single  syllable.  There  are  a 
few  compound  nouns,  either  co-ordinate  and  in  juxtaposition,  or 
one  modifying  the  other.  Certain  nouns  are  formed  by  suffixes  which 
are  strictly  limited  to  a  nominal  use.  Of  such  character  are  the  aug- 
mentative and  diminutive  suffixes  -kyo  and  -itc.  Other  suffixes  have 
the  meaning  of  dwelling  in,  frequenting,  or  being  found  in  the 
place  named  by  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached;  for  example, 
xontehtau  place  broad  he  frequents  (coyote).  While  nouns  of 
this  class  do  describe  and  predicate  certain  things,  that  is  not  their 
chief  purpose.  The  description  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
definitely  an  object  by  discriminating  between  it  and  other  related 
objects. 

A  number  of  nouns  have  a  verbal  form,  and  describe  the  object 
referred  to  by  giving  some  characteristic  position,  form,  or  action. 
For  this  purpose  the  verb  may  appear  alone  in  the  active  or  passive 
voice,  or  a  noun  may  be  placed  before  it  to  serve  as  its  object  or  limit 
of  motion.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verbal  forms,  having  lost 
their  verbal  force,  have  furnished  a  number  of  polys3^11abic  nouns 
which  have  now  no  descriptive  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  Hupa, 
and  do  not  yield  to  attempts  at  analysis.  These  complexes  which 
serve  the  office  of  nouns,  indicating  an  object  or  animal  by  means  of 
a  characterization  of  it,  are  really  substantive  clauses. 

There  are  a  few  suffixes  which  are  employed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  tempoi'al,  indicating  that  the  thing  or  act  belongs  to 
the  past  or  future  i-ather  than  the  present. 

§  11.  Predicating  Concepts 

The  verbs  differ  from  the  nouns  in  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
polysyllabic,  and  have  the  meaning  of  a  complete  sentence.  The  more 
essential  part  or  root  of  the  verb  is  usually  not  associated  in  the  mind 
with  a  certain  object  or  animal,  but  with  some  particular  act  or  motion: 
as  'to^  which  means  to  insert  or  exsert  an  object  into  a  tubular 
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OPENING.  There  are  a  number  of  roots  which  are  connected  with 
objects;  not,  however,  naming  them  specifically,  but  indicating  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  as  regards  size,  shape,  or  physical  char- 
acter. The  few  roots  which  do  agree  in  form  with  monosyllabic 
nouns  seem  to  name  the  object  by  means  of  which  the  act  is  3one. 

The  form  of  the  complete  verb  differs  from  the  ordinary  noun  in 
that  it  has  prefixes  as  well  as  suffixes,  and  in  the  character  of  these 
formative  elements,  which,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  differ 
from  those  employed  in  nouns.  They  differ  in  function  in  that  they 
invariably  have  predicative  force,  while  nouns  either  lack  predicative 
force  or  have  it  incidentally. 

§  12.  Sjmtactic  Belations 

The  syntactic  relation  of  subject  and  object  to  the  predicate,  when 
both  are  expressed  by  nouns,  is  shown  by  their  order  in  the  sentence. 
When  only  one  is  expressed  by  a  noun,  it  may  be  determined,  in  most 
cases,  whether  it  is  intended  as  subject  or  object  by  the  form  of  the 
incorporated  pronoun,  which  is  employed  in  the  verb  regardless  of 
the  employment  or  non-employment  of  nouns.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a  subject  and  object  which  are  both  of  the  third  person  and  both 
other  than  adult  Hupa,  only  one  of  them  being  expressed  as  a  noun,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  except  from  the  context,  whether  such  a  noun  is 
the  subject  or  object. 

The  relation  of  possession  is  distinctly  and  regularly  expressed  by 
the  prefixing  of  the  possessive  pronoun  to  the  limited  word  and  the 
placing  of  this  compound  after  the  word  which  limits  it.  Parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship  do  not  occur  without  prefixed  possess- 
ive pronouns.  Other  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by  means  of 
post-positions,  having  the  appropriate  force,  placed  after  the  weaker 
form  of  the  pronoun.  These  post-positions,  with  their  accompanying 
pronouns,  stand  after  the  nouns  which  they  limit. 

§  13.  Olassification 

In  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun,  personal  and  possessive,  adult 
Hupa  are  distinguished  from  young  and  old  members  of  the  tribe, 
from  animals  and  inanimate  objects,  by  a  special  form. 

There  are  no  grammatical  forms  by  which  objects  are  classified. 
Classification  is  sometimes  indicated,  however,  in  the  verb,  the  stem 
expressing  the  character  of  the  object  to  which  the  predicate  refers, 
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the  objects  being  characterized  as  long,  round,  flat  plural  in  number, 
etc.  In  the  intransitive  verb  this  classification  relates  to  the  subject; 
in  the  transitive  verb,  to  the  object. 

§  14.  Number 

Only  a  few  nouns  have  forms  for  the  plural.  These  are  those  denot- 
ing age  and  station  in  life,  and  relationship. 

The  independent  as  well  as  the  incorporated  and  prefixed  pronouns 
are  capable  of  expressing  the  plural  in  the  first  and  second  persons  by 
means  of  additional  forms.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  includes, 
or  may  include,  the  third  person  as  well  as  the  second. 

In  the  third  person,  -ya-  is  placed  before  the  root  for  a  plural  sub- 
ject and  also  for  a  plural  object.  One  must  judge  from  the  context 
which  is  intended  to  be  plural,  ya-  is  also  prefixed  to  the  possessive 
form.  In  the  singular,  his  father  is  expressed  by  hal  .rdta^.  Some- 
times for  THEIR  FATHER  hal  ydxbta^  is  found,  lud  being  the  article. 

In  certain  intransitive  verbs  a  dual  is  indicated  by  using  the  root, 
indicating  a  plural  subject,  without  -ya-,  while  for  the  plural  -ya-  is 
inserted. 

In  many  cases  Hupa  employs  the  singular,  as  is  shown  by  the  verb, 
where  the  pluml  would  be  required  in  English.  When  a  number  of 
individuals  do  anything  as  a  unit,  as  in  a  dance,  the  singular  is  used. 

§  16.  Distribution 

The  distributives  in  Hupa  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  plu- 
rals. For  the  expression  of  distribution  the  prefix  te-  is  employed: 
for  example, 

tceniUyai  he  went  out 

tcenindeL  two  went  out 

tceyanmdeL  they  went  out 

tcetedeL  one  by  one  they  went  out 

The  same  element  expresses  distribution  as  to  the  object.  For 
example, 

yawih^an  he  picked  up  a  stone 

yawillai  he  picked  up  stones 

yate^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  here  and  there 

Distinct  from  this  is  the  intermittence  of  the  act  itself.  That  a 
thing  is  done  now  and  again,  or  habitually,  is  indicated  by  a  syllable, 
probably  ^,  inserted  before  the  pronominal  subjective  elements.     The 
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presence  of  this  syllable,  together  with  a  certain  form  of  the  root, 
constitutes  a  customary  tense  or  mode. 

By  the  use  of  na-  an  iterative  force  is  given  to  the  verb,  express- 
ing the  fact  that  the  act  is  done  a  second  time  or  that  it  is  undone. 

§  16.  Time 

Time  is  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes,  a  change  of  root,  inde- 
pendent adverbs,  and  temporal  clauses.  For  past  time  -neen  may  be 
suffixed  to  a  noun  or  verb.  A  house  in  ruins  is  called  xontaneen 
HOUSE  USED  TO  BE.  Habitual  acts  which  have  ceased  are  expressed 
by  the  same  suffix,  as  auwiinneeii  I  used  to  do  it.  A  single  definite 
act  completed  in  time  already  past  is  differentiated  from  such  acts 
in  present  time  by  a  change  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  root,  and 
a  change  of  the  accent:   for  example, 

tdnnVfiya  he  has  just  arrived 
tcinniflyaV  he  arrived  some  time  ago 

The  future  is  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -te  and  -teL.  The  former 
seems  to  be  employed  of  the  more  remote  future.  These  are  gen- 
erally employed  only  with  verbs,  but  are  sometimes  found  with  nouns 
and  adverbs:  for  example,  haiyate  here  will  be  the  place. 

§  17.  Mode 

Closely  connected  with  the  time  of  the  act  is  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  is  asserted.  For  past  acts,  suffixes  which  indi- 
cate the  source  of  the  authority  for  the  statement  are  often  employed. 
That  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing  has  -tm  or  -tae* 
suffixed;  the  former  for  the  past,  and  the  latter  for  the  present. 
When  the  transaction  is  in  sight,  -e  is  suffixed.  Things  which  are 
conjectured  from  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  building  of  a  fire 
from  the  remains  of  one,  have  -xdlan  added  to  the  verb: 

Leyanillai  they  built  a  fire 

Leyanilldxdlan  they  must  have  built  a  fire  [here  are  the  ashes] 

Future  acts  which  are  contingent  on  human  will  or  outward  cir- 
cumstance are  rendered  by  the  suffix  -de^.  When  the, future  is 
expressed  with  an  absolute  negative  force,  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  brought  to  pass  being  implied,  a  special  form  of  the  verb  with 
an  auxiliary  verb  prefixed  is  used. 
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Acts  attempted,  but  not  succeeded  in,  have  xomy  an  adverb,  inserted 
before  the  verb;  while  the  successful  attempt  after  several  vain  or 
insufficient  ones  has  -ei  suffixed  to  the  verb. 

§  18.  Place  and  Direction 
Direction  and  place,  both  relative  and  absolute,  are  expressed  in 
Hupa  with  much  exactness.  A  number  of  prefixes,  occupying  the 
first  place  in  the  verb-,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  movement 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  verb.  The  place,  initial  and  ultimate,  is 
also  indicated  by  prefixes  as  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on 
some  surface  higher  than  the  earth,  in  the  fire,  on  or  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  air.  By  means  of  demonstratives,  and  adverbs  formed  from 
demonstrative  elements,  added  exactness  as  to  location  is  expressed. 
For  that  which  is  in  sight  and  can  be  pointed  to,  the  demonstratives 
ded  and  haided^  and  the  adverb  of  place,  dikhyitfl^  are  employed;  for 
the  first-mentioned  or  more  remote  of  two,  haiya  or  hai  is  used; 
while  that  which  is  still  more  remote  is  referred  to  by  yd  and  haiyo^ 
and  the  most  remote  of  all  by  yeu. 

§  19.  Person 

The  distinction  between  the  person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  is  made  by  means  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  signs  of  the  subject  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  not 
all  to  be  connected  with  certainty  with  the  independent  pronouns. 
The  pronouns  for  the  first  two  persons  seem  to  be  different  in  some 
particulars  from  those  of  the  third  person,  which  also  classify  the 
objects  or  persons  to  which  they  refer.  Taking  with  this  fact  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  any  sign  for  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  third 
person  of  the  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  originally  there  were  per- 
sonal pronouns  only  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  demon- 
stratives were  used  for  the  third  person. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GKAMMAR  (§§  20-88) 
Nouns  (§§  20-27) 
§  20.  Structure 

The  nouns  of  the  Hupa  language,  when  classified  according  to  their 
formation,  fall  into  five  classes: 

(1)  There  are  many  monosyllabic  nouns,  for  the  most  part  the 
names  of  common  material  objects  and  elements.    These  words  are 

§§  18-20 
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mostly  common  to  all  the  cognate  languages,  and  clearly  point  to  the 
monosyllable  as  the  probable  form  of  the  Athapascan  noun. 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  these  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  terms  of  relationship  and  intimate  possession,  which  have  a 
single  syllable  for  their  substantive  part,  but  always  occur  with  a 
possessive  prefix. 

(3)  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  which  are  not  easily  analyzed  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  descriptive  meaning  at  present.  They  seem  originally  to  have 
been  derived  from  verbs,  or  formed  by  composition. 

(4)  A  large  and  increasing  number  of  nouns,  formed  by  means  of 
suffixes  and  by  compounding,  have  a  descriptive  force  which  is  ever 
present  in  the  Hupa  mind. 

(5)  Verbs  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
with  or  without  an  object  or  limit  of  motion,  are  employed  as  nouns. 

§  21*  Formative  Mlements 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  prefixes  employed  in  noun-formation 
are  the  possessive  prefixes,  which  are  proclitic  forms  related  to  inde- 
pendent pronouns.  They  may  be  employed  with  any  noun  to  denote 
possession,  but  must  be  employed  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship.  That  words  of  this  class  require 
such  prefixes  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  lack  of  mental  abstraction,  as 
has  been  sometimes  assumed,  but  to  a  habit  of  speech.  The  necessity 
for  their  use  without  a  possessive  seldom  occurs. 

The  suffixes  employed  in  noun-building  are  not  numerous.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  used  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  which 
it  resembles  b}'^  mentioning  its  size,  color,  or  other  physical  character, 
or  by  indicating  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  or  which  the  animal 
frequents.     The  principal  suffixes  are  the  following: 

1.  -xoi  inhabiting;  added  to  the  name  of  a  place. 

Lomittaxoi  glades  among  people  (the  New  River  people) 

2.  'tau  FREQUENTS.     Used  of  plants  or  animals. 

xasUntau  riffles  he  frequents  (the  crane) 

3.  'kyo  LAB6E,  an  augmentative. 

kosh/o  bulb  large  (Chlorogalum  pomeridanum,  the  soap-root) 
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4.  -itCf  'tc  SMALL,  the  diminutive  suffix. 

7)iedilit€  canoe  small  (from  medU  canoe)  102.9 
djdotc  small  storage-basket  158.13 

5.  'yauiii  SBiALL,  young.     Used  of  trees. 

ntLtakyauw  young  black  oaks  (from  nihtiik  black  oak) 

6.  'Uewan  resembling.     This  has  furnished  many  new  names. 

qoneivan  worms  like  (rice,  from  its  resemblance  to  white  grubs) 
xonnewan  fire  like  329.10 

7.  'diH  PLACE. 

taedifl  brush-place  (a  grave) 

8.  -ta"  PLACES. 

milla^Jcinta  its  hands  bases  places  (its  wrists) 

9.  -feAf  on. 

mishM  a  landslide  on  (the  name  of  a  village) 
derwkxit  the  sky  (this  us  on)  286.12 

§  22.  Compounds 

There  are  five  classes  of  compound  nouns: 

(1)  A  few  nouns  stand  in  juxtaposition  without  a  subordinating 
possessive  prefix.  In  a  few  cases  the  second  noun  seems  to  qualify  the 
first:  for  example,  Lumxan  snake  river  (an  eel).  If  these  compounds 
are  introduced  by  a  possessive  prefix,  the  first  noun  qualifies  the  second: 
for  example,  hixxakkin  its  net  pole. 

(2)  When  the  second  of  two  nouns  forming  a  compound  has  a  pos- 
sessive prefix,  the  first  qualifies  the  second  and  is  .subordinate  to  it: 
for  example,  dlndai^  mitctcwo  flint  its  grandmother  (a  bird). 

(3)  A  few  compounds  which  are  true  substantives  have  the  first 
element  a  noun,  and  the  second  an  adjective  qualifying  it.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  is  yauhkai  louse  white  (a  grayback). 

(4)  Compounds  of  nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives  are  sometimes 
introduced  by  possessive  prefixes.  While  they  serve  as  substantives, 
they  really  qualify  a  subject  understood:  as  in  mUsa^niLtcwifi  its 
mouth  stinks,  the  bird  having  a  stinking  mouth  (a  buzzard). 

(5)  Compounds  similar  to  the  last  have  for  their  last  element  words 
indicating  abundance  or  lack  of  the  quality  named  by  the  first  part  of 
the  compound.  Examples  are:  inCuwal^jvlen  its  children  having 
(doe),  mitcdjeedlti  its  mind  lacking  (an  infant). 

§22 
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§  23*  Verbs  as  Xouns 

Many  verbs  in  the  third  person  present  of  the  active  or  passive 
voice  are  used  as  nouns.     Examples  of  the  active  voice  so  used  are: 

nanya  it  comes  down  (rain) 
niUin  it  flows  (a  creek) 
nUndil  they  come  down  (snow) 

For  the  passive  voice  the  following  may  be  cited: 

miUoi^  it  has  been  tied  (a  bundle) 

rwjxdwilloi^  it  is  tied  around  him  (a  belt) 

LenawiUa  they  have  been  laid  together  (a  fire) 

taZkait  over  the  water  it  has  been  pushed  (a  fishing-board) 

Sometimes  a  substantive  is  formed  by  a  verb  with  a  noun  preceding 
it  as  its  object  or  limit  of  motion:  for  example: 

nax-kekos-naduwiil  two   its  necks  waving  about  (nax  two:    ke 

its;  hos  neck;  waL  to  strike  [a  monster]) 
sa'xauw.  in  the  mouth  a  liquid  is  put  (acorn-soup) 

Adverbial  prefixes  of  place,  instrument,  accompaniment,  and  manner 
make  substantives  of  verbs.     Of  this  sort  are  the  following: 

TniLtcoLvrOl  with  he  chops  (an  axe) 
hiLnudU  with  them  they  travel  (wolves) 

SuflSxes  of  location  added  to  verbs,  furnish  names  of  places: 

nanatHLdifl  stepping-down  place  (the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
sweat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder) 

§  24.  Plural  of  Nouns 

Only  a  few  Hupa  nouns  change  their  form  to  indicate  the  plural. 
They  are  those  which  classify  human  beings  according  to  their  sex  and 
state  of  life,  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship.  The  following  are  all 
that  have  been  found: 


Singular 

Plural 

Jcehisan 

ketlmln 

virgin,  maiden 

tsUmmesLon 

tsilmrnesLori 

a  fully  grown  woman 

xHxai 

xAxaix 

a  child 

hmittsoi 

hmittsoixal 

my  grandchild 

nikJdl 

nikkilxai 

your  younger  brother 

xoLtiatce 

xoLtistcexai 

his  sister 

^25.  JPossesslan 

Possession  is  indicated  by  prefixes  which  are  shortened  forms  of 
pronouns.     These  vary  according  to  the  person  and  number  of  the 
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limiting  noun  or  pronoun.  Many  nouns,  upon  taking  the  prefixes, 
add  a  syllable  to  the  end,  which  seems  to  have  no  other  office  than  the 
preservation  of  the  symmetry  of  the  word  in  some  way.  This  added 
syllable  has  e  for  its  vowel,  but  is  preceded  by  various  consonants, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  final  sound  of  the  original  word. 

millitde  its  smoke  (from  lU  smoke) 
noUflke  our  pets  (from  hifi  a  pet,  a  dog) 
xohwinne  her  song  (from  hwin^  a  song) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  examples  given,  £,  the  surd 
lateral  consonant,  becomes  the  sonant  I. 

§  26.  Locative  Suffixes 

There  are  several  suffixes  employed  in  Hupa  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  case-endings,  since  they  are  not  permanent  parts  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached,  but  indicate  varying  relations  of  position 
or  direction.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  also  post-positions ;  but  when 
so  used  they  follow  a  pronominal  prefix.  Examples  of  suffixes  show- 
ing place-relations  are  the  following : 

1.  "tne^i^, 

Lohmdmne^  glade  only  in  (a  prominent  hill) 
tseyem^  in  (under)  a  rock 

2.  ''difl  AT. 

mikkindifi  its  base  at  (the  name  of    the  place  by  the  back  of 
the  house) 

3.  "tciH  TOWARD. 

Ldhmlfikilttcifi  glade  only  on  toward' 

4.  -fcai  ALONG. 

xotUelhai  his  forearm  along 

6.    -fclif  ON. 

LohmUfiMt  glade  only  on 

§  27.  Tetise 

By  the  use  of  suffixes  the  time  of  the  noun's  existence  may  be  indi- 
cated. This  process  pmctically  gives  tenses  to  nouns.  For  the  past, 
-neen  is  employed :  for  example,  xoxUnsen  his  wife  used  to  be  (she 
is  now  dead).  The  same  form  might  mean  only  that  the  possession  of 
her  had  ceased.  The  future,  as  in  verbs,  is  indicated  by  -te:  for 
example,  mitLowete  their  medicine  it  will  be  (Indians  who  are  to 
possess  it  have  not  yet  come  into  existence). 

§§  26, 27  ^  . 
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Verbs  (§§  28-76) 

§  28.  Structure 

The  verb  in  Hupa,  as  in  other  Athapascan  languages,  presents  many 
difficulties.  It  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  For 
example,  xanaUdiyade^  if  she  gomes  back  up  has,  first  an  adverbial 
prefix  xa-^  denoting  that  the  motion  is  up  the  side  of  a  hill;  next  is 
found  the  particle  -na-,  having  an  iterative  force,  showing  that  the 
act  is  done  a  second  time  (in  this  case  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
the  path  from  the  river  is  passed  over  a  second  time);  the  syllable  -w-, 
by  the  consonant  it  contains,  shows  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  pro- 
gressive over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  fact  that  a  following  i 
forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  indicates  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  per- 
formed by  an  adult  Hupa,  otherwise  s  would  have  been  joined  to  the 
preceding  no-.  The  lack  of  a  sign  of  person  or  number  at  this  point 
in  the  verb  allows  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  third  person  singu- 
lar is  intended.  The  syllable  -rf^-,  of  which  d  seems  to  be  the  essen- 
tial part,  usually  follows  the  iterative  prefix  -na-^  the  two  being 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  English  back  again.  The  next  syllable,  -ya-, 
may  be  called  the  root,  since  it  defines  the  kind  of  act.  It  is  used  of 
the  locomotion  of  a  single  human  being  on  his  feet  at  a  walk,  and  also 
of  the  coming  of  non-material  things.  Had  this  verb  been  in  the 
plural,  the  root  would  have  been  -deL.  Had  the  pace  been  more 
rapid,  -La  would  have  been  employed.  Had  some  animal  been  the 
subject,  the  root  would  probably  have  characterized  the  gait  of  the 
animal.     The  final  suffix  -de^  indicates  a  future  contingency. 

Formative  Elements  (§§  29-50) 

§  29.  GENEBAIi  BEMAKKS 

The  more  extended  forms  of  the  verb  have  one  or  more  prefixes 
preceding  the  root,  and  one  or  more  suffixes  following  it.  By  means 
of  the  prefixes,  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  space,  its  manner  and 
purpose,  whether  repeated  or  not  in  time,  and  whether  conceived  as 
continuous,  beginning,  or  completed,  are  expressed.  By  changes  in 
a  single  syllable,  that  which  usually  directly  precedes  the  root,  the 
person  and  number  of  the  subject  are  indicated.  These  changes 
almost  amount  to  inflection.  By  variations  in  the  form  of  the  root, 
the  number  of  the  subject  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  of  the  object  in 

i§>28,  29 
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transitive  verbs,  is  shown;  and  also  whether  the  act  or  state  is  one  and 
'definite  in  time,  or  repeated  and  continuous.     By  the  suffixes  which 
follow  the  root,  the  action  is  further  limited  as  to  its  time,  continu- 
ance, or  likelihood. 

PREFIXES  (§}  80-37) 

{  80.  Olassiflcation  of  Prefixes  according  to  their  Position  and  Sigrnificance 

The  prefixes  employed  in  the  verb  have  a  fixed  order,  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  ideas  they  express.    They  may  be  classified  as — 

(1)  Adverbial  prefixes,  first  position. 

(2)  Adverbial  prefix,  second  position. 

(3)  Deictic  prefixes,  third  position. 

(4)  First  modal  prefixes,  fourth  position. 

(5)  Second  modal  prefixes,  fifth  position. 

(6)  Pronominal  prefixes,  sixth  position. 

(7)  Third  modal  prefixes,  seventh  position. 

§  81.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  First  Position 

These  are  adverbial  prefixes  showing  the  position  of  persons  or 
things  at  rest,  and  the  place,  limit,  or  origin  of  motion.  The  most 
important  of  these  follow: 

1.  j/a-  (1)  is  used  of  the  position  of  one  sitting,  of  picking  things 

up  from  the  ground,  and  of  motion  wholly  or  partly  through 
the  air,  as  the  carrying  of  objects  and  the  flight  of  birds.  The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

yawifi^a  he  was  sitting  162.11  (definite,  class  I,  conjugation  1  h; 
§  64;  «a  to  be  in  a  position) 

yawifh^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  342.1  (definite,  class  I,  conjuga- 
tion 1  i,  §  54;  ^an  to  transport  several  round  things) 

yawlhkm  he  threw  up  96.3  (definite,  class  II,  conjugation  1  h; 
§  64;  his  to  throw) 

yawiUen  he  carried  it  {wen  to  carry) 

2.  ya-  (2)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  object  being  reduced  to 

many  pieces. 

yanaJciadimmiUei  she  smashed  it  162.16  {na-  again,  §  32;  A-,  §  34; 

^->  §  36;  -d^  3d  modal,  after  na-  §  32,  p.  116;  mil-  to  throw 

several  things;  -ei  suffix,  §  40) 
yamxiskiL  he  split  142.3  (twj-  again,  §  32;  «-,  §  35;  hH'  to  split) 
§§  30,  31 
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3.  yC"  is  used  of  motion  into  houses,  beds  of  streams,  and  spaces 

however  slightly  enclosed,  and  also  into  smaller  objects,  as 
canoes  and  baskets. 

yenawityai  he  went  into  (a  house)  98.15 

yenoAJDiLinen  he  made  it  swim  into  (a  river  from  the  ocean)  266.2 
yetntHLne^  you  must  step  into  (a  canoe)  209.2  {tal  to  step) 
yetcelLkas  he  threw  into  (a  basket)  288.7 

4.  WU"  (1)  seems  to  mean  thbough  with  verbs  of    cutting  and 

burning. 

wakinnillitxolan  they  were  burned  through  119.3  {lit  to  burn) 
wakinninkaU  he  cut  through 

6.  wa"  (2)  is  employed  with  verbs  of  handing  or  giving  something 
to  a  man  or  an  animal. 

wowaiLda  he  handed  it  to  him  181.13  {xo  him) 
walmviil  he  always  distributes  them  196.8. 

6.  Xr6-  has  the  general  meaning  of  the  converging  or  nearness  of  ob- 

jects. It  has  the  special  meaning  of  building  a  fire  from  the 
placing-together  of  sticks.  It  is  also  employed  of  completing 
a  circle,  or  a  circuit  in  travelling. 

Lenaisloi^  he  tied  together  210.5 

Lenanillai  he  built  a  fire 

Lenanihten  he  took  it  all  the  way  around  (the  world) 

7.  ms'  (1)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  position  at,  or  motion  to, 

against,  or  along  the  surface  of,  something. 

mena'isdlyai  he  climbed  (a  tree)  103.12 
menemen  he  landed  him  (against  the  shore)  162.9 
mettian  he  stuck  to  it  202.3 
m^wihwaL  he  beat  on 

8.  me^  (2)  is  similar  to  ye-^  except  that  it  usually  refers  to  position  in 

something,  while  ye-  is  employed  of  motion  into. 
metsisyen  she  stands  in  (the  body  of  her  husband)  195.11 

9.  na«-  (1)  *  is  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  surface  of  the 

ground  or  water,  and  of  position  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
primary  meaning  may  be  horizontal. 

nalhiis  it  is  running  about  294.4  {its  to  run) 

na^wimme^  he  swam 

na^iumLu  I  paint  (my  body)  247.12 

>  The  glottal  stop  probably  belongs  with  the  prefix.    It  appears  in  some  forms  and  is  absent  in  others. 
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10.  iM3t-  (2)  or  nana  expresses  motion  downward  or  toward   the 

earth.  The  second  na  may  be  the  iterative  particle,  since 
whatever  or  whoever  comes  down  must  previously  have  gone  up. 

nazflxiU  it  dropped  down  115.14 
nanawityai  he  came  down  138.15 

11.  na'  (3)  is  used  of  horizontal  motion  or  position,  as  a  line  stretched, 

or  in  crossing  a  stream. 

nana/nindeL  they  went  over  (the  river)  267.6 
nanuwUxHt  it  was  hung  for  a  door  171.1 

12.  n5-  is  employed  of  the  cessation  of  motion,  as  in  placing  some- 

thing in  a  position  of  rest,  of  reaching  the  end  or  limit  of 
something,  or  of  completing  a  task. 

noyanindeL   they  sat  down  280.5 

nofiaumne^  you  must  put  it  down  210.7  {auw.  to  handle  round  ob- 
jects 
noiniUyanne  that  far  they  ate  347.17 

13.  oca"  has  the  general  meaning  of  up.     It    is  found  employed  of 

movement  up  a  hillside  when  the  speaker's  standpoint  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  digging  of  objects  out  of  the  ground,  and  of 
motion  out  of  the  top  of  receptacles  or  of  houses. 

xaUlai  she  brought  up  98.16 
xawillai  she  dug  it  out  242.5 
xawitqot  he  jumped  out  (of  the  smoke-hole)  329.13 

14.  xee^  in  the  sense  of  away  fbom,  as  in  blowing  and  pushing. 

xeeiLyol  he  blows  away  296.15 
xeenaUkis  she  pushed  it  away  185.3. 

15.  xotda^y  with  the  general  meaning  of  down,  expresses  motion 

down  a  hill  or  stream. 

xotdaiLkas  he  threw  down  (from  a  tree)  138.8 
xotdaflxen  they  floated  down  216.5 

16.  QcOtde^  is  used  of  one  person's  meeting  another  where  the  move- 

ment of  only  one  person  is  of  interest.  When  one  wishes  to 
say  they  came  toward  each  other,  he-  is  employed. 

xotdelsyai  he  met  him  105.14 
xotdeyaisdeL  they  met  them  110.8. 

17.  sa^'  is  employed  of  motion  into  the  mouth,  as  in  eating,  drinking, 

or  biting. 

sa^wifixan  he  put  it  into  her  mouth  278.10 
sa  ^loiUai  he  put  in  his  mouth  119.6. 
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18.  da^  refers  to  a  bank,  bench,  shelf,  or  something  higher  than  the 

ground,  on  which  the  person  or  object  is  at  rest  or  comes  to  rest. 
daninUa  be  seated  (on  a  chair)  107.12 
daMjxiLs  fly  upon  a  tree  114.2 

19.  de^d'  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  of  position  in  fire.     The 

second  syllable,   which   is  completed  according  to  the  sound 
which  follows  it,  may  be  separated  from  the  first  syllable. 

denadeluwTnil  I  put  in  the  fire  247.9 
deduwimmeL  he  threw  into  the  fire  165.10 

20.  c?/e-  expresses  the  separation  of  a  mass,  as  in  splitting  wood. 
djewihtseL  he  pounded  it  open  108.11 

21.  dU'  signifies  off,  away  fbom. 

duwiflxMs  it  came  off  (the  umbilical  stump)  157.7 

22.  fa-  (1)  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  away  from  a  body  of 

water  with  special  regard  to  its  surface. 

tanaUtan  he  took  it  out  of  the  water  325.4 

tawes^a  a  mountain  will  project  into  the  water  255.2 

taidinnUfi  let  us  drink  water  179.3 

23.  ta^  (2)  is  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  desert,  to  leave  a  place 

PERMANENTLY. 

tasyahwxifl  one  ought  to  go  away  215.8  {ya  to  go) 

24.  te^  refers  to  motion  into  water  and  under  its  surface  (see  no.  22). 

tewiltsit  a  canoe  sank  163.17 

tetcuwintan  he  put  it  into  the  water  101.14 

25.  tsiil'  means  away  from  in  expressions  of  fleeing. 
tsinteteadildeL  we  ran  away  198.10 

26.  tce^  has  the  meaning  of  out  of,  and  is  employed  of  motion  out  of 

a  house  or  small  receptacle,  but  also  of  less  definitely  enclosed 
spaces,  as  brushy  places  or  the  bed  of  a  stream  (see  no.  3). 

.  tcenamiL  throw  them  out  (of  the  house)  301.13 
tcenm^an  he  took  out  (from  his  quiver)  119.15 
tceilhat  he  jumped  out  (of  ambush)  106.2 
tcewillindin  where  it  flows  out  175.10 

27.  Ice"  seems  to  refer  to  motion  or  position  against  or  along  a  ver- 

tical surface. 

hslsyai  he  climbed  up  137.17 
tenanifl^a  it  was  leaning  up  99.6 
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There  are  three  prefixes  which  indicate  the  pursuit  or  search  for  a 
person  or  thing,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  attempt  to  do  a  thing. 

28.  wAti'  {wa  +  n  f )  is  used  of  looking  for  a  thing  the  position  of 

which  is  unknown,  as  in  hunting  game.  It  also  means  to  at- 
tempt something  by  persistent  effort. 

wunnaisya  he  started  to  make  319.3 
wHnnadiLte  they  will  hunt  311.14 

29.  na-  is  employed  when  there  is  a  track  to  be  followed.     It  is  likely 

connected  with  the  iterative  particle  na-  again,  since  the  mean- 
ing may  be  that  of  going  over  the  trail  again. 
nayaxoteLxe^  they  tracked  him  170.3 

30.  xa-  implies  the  going-after  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  thing 

sought  and  bringing  it  back. 
xanetete  I  am  going  to  look  for  it  336.10 

31.  a-  is  used  to  introduce  verbs  of  sating,  thinking,  doing,  and 

APPEARING.  It  seems  to  have  no  definite  meaning;  but,  since  it 
is  omitted  when  a  direct  object  precedes  a  verb  of  thinking  or 
saying,  it  may  be  an  indefinite  object  for  the  verb. 

adenne  he  said  97.15 
alene^  you  must  do  it  100.18 

§  82.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  Second  Position 

1.  na-,  the  prefix  of  iteration,  expresses  the  undoing  of  anything  or 

the  retracing  of  one's  steps,  as  well  as  the  repeating  of  an  act. 
It  is  often  employed  where  in  English  the  repetition  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  customary  acts  of  daily  life,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  etc.  Sometimes  the  prefix  requires  d  or  t  preceding 
the  root,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  used  without  either. 

meimniLtcwit  he  pushed  it  back  163.1 
nanaltwuir  he  used  to  carry  it  back  237.8 
nanodiya  let  it  come  back  233.5 
anatciUau  he  did  it  again  106.8 

2.  ica-,  the  prefix  of  identity,  refers  to  any  act  previously  described 

that  is  repeated  by  the  same  or  a  different  person. 

xaatcillau  he  did  the  same  thing  211.1 
xadiyate  it  will  do  that  254.10 
a?a^/Z^  do  that  165.19 
xaatcityau  he  did  that  280.12 
§32 
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§  88.  Deictic  Prefixes,  Third  Position 

For  the  third  person,  in  Hupa,  two  forms  occur.  The  first  form  is 
that  used  when  speaking  of  adult  Hupa.  The  second  form  is  used 
when  speaking  of  Hupa  children  and  sometimes  of  very  aged  people, 
of  members  of  others  tribes  and  races,  and  of  animals.  The  first  form 
begins  with  tc-^  and  is  completed  according  to  the  sound  which  fol- 
lows. The  second  form  has  y-  for  its  beginning,  and  is  also  com- 
pleted according  to  the  following  sounds.  After  many  of  the  pre- 
fixes, these  signs  do  not  appear;  but  a  hiatus  ^  marks  the  absence  of 
the  first  form;  and  contraction  or  lengthening,  often  involving  diph- 
thongization,  the  second.  There  are  no  pronouns  with  which  these 
may  be  connected,  and  demonstrative  sources  are  to  be  expected.  The 
third  person  has  a  dual  whenever  the  root  by  its  displacement  has  the 
power  of  showing  plurality.  In  that  case  the  same  signs — or  their 
absence — indicate  the  dual  as  the  singular,  the  forms  diflfering  only  in 
the  root.  The  plural  is  invariably  indicated  by  the  syllable  -ya-,  which 
has  the  hiatus  after  it,  for  the  first  class  of  persons,  and  lengthening 
or  contraction  for  the  second. 

yetcihda  he  is  carrying  a  large  object 

yeyihda  he  (not  an  adult  Hupa)  is  carrying  a  large  object 

§  84.  First  Modal  Prefixes,  Fourth  Position 

Several  elements  appear  as  prefixes  in  many  verbs  for  which  no 
definite  and  satisfactory  meaning  has  been  found. 

1.  h",  hy'f  is  phonetically  weak,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  being 
supplied  from  the  sound  which  follows.  Only  occasionally  has 
a  meaning  been  found  for  it,  and  the  meanings  which  do  appear 
are  not  reconcilable.  It  is  probable  that  it  supplies  an  indefi- 
nite object  for  verbs  of  eating,  and  perhaps  some  others.'  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  leaving  as  a  gift  rather 
than  LEAVING  FOR  A  TIME.  In  many  cases  a  sense  of  indefinite- 
ness  is  present  in  the  verb  as  regards  the  time  occupied  and  the 
number  of  acts  required  for  the  complete  operation. 

noMflyUrl  eat  again  (without  mentioning  what  is  to  be  eaten)  153.9 
yaktflvmm  carry  it  105.18 
yekyuwestce  the  wind  blew  in  270.4 

iThe  hiatus  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  full  glottal  stop,  but  to  a  lessening  of  the  force 
of  the  breath.  It  is  very  likely  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  tc-.  The  lengthening  and 
diphthongization  which  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  second  form  are  probably  due  to  the  coalescing 
of  y  with  the  preceding  vowel. 

>In  other  dialects  a  sound  {te)  which  almost  certainly  corresponds  to  this  is  regularly  used  when 
the  object  has  not  been  mentioned  or  is  unknown. 
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2.  fe-,  the  prefix  of  distribution,  means  either  that  the  act  took  place 

here  and  there  in  space,  or  continuously  over  space;  or  that  one 
person  after  another  did  the  act. 

natelos  she  dragged  it  back  190.1 
tehtcweti  it  grew  96.3 

tcittetcwai  she  buried  in  several  places  192.12 
tcetedeL  they  went  out  one  by  one  138.5 

3.  d'  occurs,  for  instance,  with  the  adverbial  prefix  (^-  (§  31.19),  sig- 

nifying INTO  FIRE. 
dexodihwaL  he  threw  him  into  the  fire 

4.  6"  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

ddtcowilan  she  will  leave  (rf^  not;  ^c- deictic;  o-  first  modal;  -w- 
second  modal;  Ian  stem) 

5.  -e-  cusTOMART.     This  prefix  is  not  used  throughout  all  the  tenses  or 

modes,  as  are  the  preceding,  but  has  the  oflSce  in  itself  of  mak- 
ing a  tense,  as  the  suflSxes  generally  have.  Before  vowels  it 
generally  appears  as  <?,  and  that  is  probably  its  true  form.  In 
man}'  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  consonant  suggested  by  the 
following  sound  or  another  word-element,  when  it  appears  as  i. 
Its  use  marks  the  act  or  condition  as  customary  or  habitual,  or 
at  least  as  occurring  more  than  once. 

tceexaum  he  is  accustomed  to  catch  with  a  net  {tc-  deictic;  -e  cus- 
tomary; xaum  stem) 

tcoexait  he  is  accustomed  to  buy  {tc-  deictic;  o-  first  modal;  -e  cus- 
tomary; 'Xait  to  buy,  customary  tense) 

6.  In  the  same  group  stand  all  pronominal  objects. 

t€{u)hmdw(l)LxiU{i)Lte  she  will  ask  me  for  it  (tc-  deictic;  Ai^-  me; 
d-  first  modal;  -w-  second  modal;  -l-  third  modal;  xul  to  ask, 
definite  tense;  -l  continuously;  -ie  future;  the  letters  in  paren- 
theses represent  glides) 

tanaixoadowel  it  cut  him  all  to  pieces  {ta-  adverbial  prefix  of 
unknown  significance;  na-  iterative;  -i  deictic;  -xo  him;  -«-  sec- 
ond modal;  do  to  cut;  -ei  emphatic) 

7.  n-.     The  use  of  this  prefix  is  mostly  confined  to  adjectives  (see  §  76). 

§  85.  Second  Modal  Prefixes,  Fifth  Position 

There  are  three  simple  sounds  which  by  their  presence  indicate 
whether  the  act  is  viewed  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  These 
sounds  are  not  found  in  all  forms  of  the  same  verb,  but  only  in  those 
tenses  which  refer  to  the  act  or  state  as  one  and  definite.     While  it 

§35 
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seems  certain  that  these  sounds  do  have  the  force  mentioned  above, 
it  is  found,  by  making  comparisons,  that  they  follow  certain  prefixes. 
In  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  prefix  requires  the  act  to  be  thought 
of  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  The  sound  which  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  is  w.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable, 
usually  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  root.  The  remainder  of 
this  syllable  contains  the  subjective  personal  elements.  Its  initiatory 
force  can  be  seen  in  the  verbs  wifiyaL  gome  on  and  wifLxa  water  lies 
THERE.  This  last  verb  can  not  be  applied  to  a  natural  body  of  water, 
like  the  ocean,  which  has  had  no  beginning.  The  following  prefixes 
require  w  in  the  definite  tenses:  ya-,  ye-^  xa-^  «««-,  da-j  de-d-,  du-. 

In  a  precisely  parallel  manner,  71  occurs  as  the  initial  of  the  inflected 
syUable  under  circumstances  which  point  to  the  completion  of  the  act. 
With  vnflyaL  (above)  compare  niflyai  it  arrived.  Most  of  the  pre- 
fixes which  require  n  to  follow  in  the  definite  tenses  require  the  act 
to  be  viewed  as  ending.  They  are  the  following:  v)a-^  lc-^  me-^ 
n<i'  (3),  rio-y  -tee-. 

Without  the  same  exact  parallelism  of  forms  which  obtains  with  the 
two  mentioned  above,  a  large  number  of  verbs  have  8  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  inflected  syllable  of  the  definite  tenses.  Most  of  these 
verbs  clearly  contain  the  idea  of  progression,  or  are  used  of  acts  which 
require  considerable  time  for  their  accomplishment.  The  distributive 
prefix  te-  is  always  followed  by  «,  never  by  either  of  the  other  signs, 
and  some  of  the  prefixes  listed  above  are  used  with  «  with  a  distinc- 
tion in  meaning:  for  example, 

xawiflan  he  took  a  stone  out  of  a  hole  (but  xatsyai  he  came  up  a 
hill)^ 

Excluding  all  the  verbs  which  require  one  of  these  three  sounds  in 
the  definite  tenses,  there  remain  a  considerable  number  which  have  no 
definite  tenses,  and  therefore  no  such  sounds  characterizing  them. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Hupa  verbs  have  been  divided  into 
conjugations,  according  as  they  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  sounds 
in  the  definite  tenses  or  lack  definite  tenses  entirely.  There  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement,  four  conjugations:  the  first  characterized  by 
w;  the  second,  by  n;  the  third,  by  s;  and  the  fourth  lacking  definite 
tenses. 

Un  one  of  the  Eel  river  dialects  the  bringing  home  of  a  deer  is  narrated  as  follows:  yigiflgln  he 
started  carrying;  yitetgin  he  carried  along;  yiningin  he  arrived  carrying.  Here  we  have  g  (corre- 
sponding to  Hupa  w),  9,  and  n  used  with  the  same  stem,  expressing  the  exact  shades  one  would  expect 
in  Hupa. 
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§  86.  Pronominal  Prefixes,  Sixth  Position 

Next  in  order  are  the  sounds  which  indicate  the  person  and  number 
of  the  subject.  These  are  sometimes  changed  and  sometimes  disap- 
pear, because  of  phonetic  influences. 

First  Person 

For  tenses  other  than  the  definite,  the  sign  of  the  first  person  sin- 
gular is  m  or  -tZiG,  which  is  in  all  cases  appended  to  the  preceding  syl- 
lable. This  sound  is  related  to  the  initial  sound  of  the  independent 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  hme^  and  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  it.  In  the  definite  tenses  this  fdrm  does  not  occur,  but  -e  is 
found  instead.  The  first  person  plural  has  d-  for  its  sign.  The  remain- 
der of  the  syllable  of  which  this  is  the  initial  is  completed  from  the 
sound  which  follows  it. 

Second  Person 

In  the  singular  the  form  is  -^  or  'Ifi.  The  former  is  found  when 
there  is  a  sound  preceding  with  which  it  can  join,  and  the  latter  when 
no  sound  precedes,  or  when,  for  some  reason,  it  can  not  unite  with  it. 
The  sign  seems  to  be  dropped  before  l  and  I  following  in  the  same 
syllable,  of  which  there  are  many  cases.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  sign  is  connected  with  the  independent  pronoun  of  the  sec- 
ond person  singular,  nifl.  In  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  second  person 
plural  o'  is  found  as  the  vowel  of  the  inflected  syllable.  This  o  is 
strongly  aspirated.  The  cases  in  which  o'  is  not  found  seem  to  be  due 
to  contraction,  which  always  results  in  an  aspirated  vowel.  An  o  of 
similar  quality  and  with  an  aspiration  occurs  in  the  pronoun  for  the 
second  person  plural,  ndhin, 

§  37.  Third  Modal  Prefixes,  Seventh  Position 

Certain  prefixes  are  found  in  many  verbs  immediately  preceding  the 
root,  and  suggest  transitiveness  or  intransitiveness  in  the  verb,  or  in 
some  way  point  out  the  relation  between  the  subject,  predicate,  and 
object.  As  the  second  modal  prefixes  are  required  in  most  cases  by 
the  adverbial  prefix  which  precedes  them,  so  these  are  necessitated  by 
certain  roots  which  follow  them.  When,  however,  a  root  is  found  with 
different  prefixes  preceding  it,  their  force  becomes  apparent.  Com- 
pare tcittetaL  HE  STEPPED  ALONG  with  tcittehtaL  he  kicked  some- 
thing ALONG.     The  absence  of  a  modal  prefix  in  the  first  is  connected 

§§36,37 
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with  the  intransitive  meaning;  and  l  is  connected  with  a  transitive 
force.  Compare  also  iewintfin  it  stuck  fast  (said  of  a  bird  alighting 
on  pitch)  and  hewihtian  he  put  pitch  on  something.  The  n  which  in 
the  first  of  these  examples  precedes  the  root,  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of 
a  prefix  of  this  order  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  the  third  person  in 
a  class  of  verbs  where  usually  none  is  present. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  which  l  is  present,  required  by  the  root  or 
not,  a  transitive  force  can  be  conceived  fpr  the  verb,  which  is  always 
active.  No  prefix,  or  n  shown  above,  is  found  with  intransitive  verbs; 
but  this  is  also  true  of  a  large  number  of  transitive  verbs.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  transitive  verbs  which  do  not  require  a 
preceding  l  belong  to  those  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  root,  indicate 
the  character  of  the  object.  Certain  roots  are  always  preceded  by  t 
or  d  (the  third  (;lass),  and  certain  others  by  I  (the  fourth  class).  But 
it  is  found  that  those  without  a  sign,  or  with  the  sign  n  of  doubtful 
character,  when  changed  to  the  passive,  also  take  t  or  d.  In  the  same 
manner,  verbs  with  l  the  surd,  on  becoming  passive,  change  Liol  the 
sonant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  prefixes  the  verbs  have  been  arranged  in  four 
classes: 

Class  I  has  all  intransitive  and  a  certain  class  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  has  no  characteristic  prefix,  unless  it  be  n. 

Class  II  is  composed  entirely  of  transitive  verbs,  and  has  x  as  its 
characteristic. 

Oass  III  contains  the  passives  of  Class  I,  and  certain  verbs  not  pas- 
sive, but  possibly  with  passive  leanings. 

Class  IV  is  composed  of  the  passives  of  Class  II  and  certain  other 
verbs  which  show  the  influence  of  some  power  outside  of  the  apparent 
agent. 

SUFFIXES  (§§  38-44) 
§  88.  Classification  of  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  employed  with  verbs  differ  from  the  prefixes  in  that 
their  use  is  only  occasional,  while  the  prefixes  are  for  the  most  part 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  are  employed  with  all  its 
forms.  The  suffixes  are  appended  mostly  to  the  present  definite  and 
present  indefinite  tense-forms.  Most  of  them  have  a  temporal,  modal, 
or  conjunctional  force. 
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{  89.  Temporal  Suffixes 

1.  -a?.  This  suffix  is  used  with  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and 

indicates  that  the  act  or  condition  was  persistent  through  a  lim- 
ited and  definitely  stated  length  of  time. 

wiVweL  tsisdaux  until  night  he  stayed 
naiLita^x  he  ran  around  (until  morning) 

2.  'Winte.  The  suffixing  of  -winte  to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefi- 

nite gives  a  meaning  to  the  verb  but  little  different  from  the 
customary  tense,  which  has  a  prefix  e-.  It  indicates  that  the 
act  or  condition  is  continuous,  or  at  least  takes  place  whenever 
cause  arises.  The  customary  may  mean  that  the  act  has  been 
done  several  times  without  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the 
intervals. 
tctLwaZwinie  they  always  dance 

3.  'tieen*  This  suffix  is  applied  to  nouns  and  verbs  alike.     It  states 

that  the  thing,  act,  or  condition  has  ceased,  or  is  about  to  cease, 
its  existence.  When  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  appended 
to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and  means  that  the  act  or 
condition  was  habitual  or  continual  in  the  past,  but  has  now 
ceased. 

aumLlnneen  I  used  to  do  that 
wesailyoneen  you  used  to  like  (him) 

4.  'te.  This  is  the  suffix  most  conunonly  employed.     It  predicts  a 

future  act  or  condition,  either  as  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the 
agent,  or  the  compelling  force  of  some  person  or  event.  It 
takes  the  place,  therefore,  of  English  will  and  shall.  It  is 
appended,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  present. 

'     mdumte  I  am  going  to  watch  it 

deduwillate  he  will  put  it  into  the  fire 

This  suffix  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  syllable  containing  the 
vowel  e  standing  between  the  root  and  -te.     The  prediction  is 
said  to  be  made  with  less  assurance  when  it  has  this  form. 
tcisdriyarmete  she  may  live  to  be  old 

5.  'teL.    This  suffix  seems  to  denote  events  in  a  nearer  future  than 

those  expressed  by  -te, 

duwiUeteL  a  party  is  coming  to  kill 
mlnesgitteL  it  will  be  afraid  295.7 
§39 
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§  40.  Temporal  and  Modal  Suffixes 
Certain  suffixes  are  temporal,  but  also  have  a  modal  force. 

6.  -e<.    In  myths  and  tales  the  definite  past  occurs  very  frequently 

with  an  endinjf  -ei^  which  regularly  takes  over  the  semi-vowels 
and  often  the  consonants  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  younger 
Hupa,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  change  in 
meaning  that  may  be  made  by  its  addition.  A  comparison  of  the 
instances  of  its  occurrence  would  indicate  a  mild  emphasis,  that 
the  act,  which  has  several  times  been  ineffectually  ttempted,  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  or  that  something  which  has  been 
several  times  done  is  now  done  for  the  last  time. 
yawihtennei  she  picked  him  up  (after  several  attempts) 

7.  "ilf  -iXf.    The  application  of  the  verb  may  be  made  continuous 

over  space  by  adding  -l  or  -il  for  the  present,  and  -/  or  -U  for 
the  past.  The  shorter  forms  are  used  after  vowels  without 
increasing  the  number  of  syllables;  the  longer  forms  add  a 
syllable,  often  taking  over  the  consonant  which  precedes. 

yaxdmiLxaiL  going  along  they  track  him 
tcohmeiLte  they  will  call  (continually) 
tcuwzLtd  he  was  bringing 
JcyuwinyUflil  you  ate  along 

§  41.  Modal  Suffixes 

8.  -mifi.    This  suffix,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  indicates 

that  the  verb  which  it  follows  expresses  the  purpose  of  some  act 
yalLkimmifi  that  they  might  catch  it 

9.  -ne«.    The  more  positive  and  more  frequent  form  of  the  impera- 

tive seems  to  have  -ne^  suffixed  to  the  regular  form,  implying 
the  duty  or  mild  necessity  one  is  under  to  do  the  act. 

oLtsaine^  dry  them 
ym^nt-dLne^  you  must  step  in 

10.  ^hwAfi*    To  express  a  moral  responsibility  or  necessity,  -hwO^fi 

is  suffixed  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  present. 

ddneyahw0l  I  can  not  stay 
t<miahw0i  one  ought  to  go  away 

11.  ' allien.    This  suffix  seems  by  its  use  to  imply  that  the  occurrence 

was  imminent,  but  did  not  result. 
yatvUmciUssillen  he  nearly  flew 
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12.  -newan.    The  suffix  -newan  indicates  that  the  act  is  done,  but 

with  difficulty. 
ddtcuxonneLznteriewan  one  can  hardly  look  at 

13.  "de^.    For  the  expression  of  a  future  condition,  -de^  is  employed. 

adende^  if  he  sings 
axolad^  if  it  happens  808.1 

14.  'detc.    This  suffix,  which  occurs  but  rarely,  seems  to  indicate 

a  less  probable  and  more  general  future  condition. 
toisaehwindetc  if  he  kills 

15.  'Vnifiinne.    For  the  expression  of  the  result  of  supposed  condi- 

tions contrary  to  fact,  -miflinne  is  employed. 
dodaxoaiinmifUnne  (people)  would  never  have  died 

§  42.  Suffixes  Indicating^  Source  of  Information 

Certain  suffixes  are  used  to  show  by  which  of  the  senses  the  fact 
stated  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was  inferred  from  evidence. 

16.  -e.    The  vowel  -<?,  standing  by  itself  or  preceded  by  the  consonant 

or  semi- vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable,  indicates  that  the  object 
or  act  is  within  the  view  of  the  speaker. 
mewintm/ne  he  stuck  to  it  (he  saw) 

17.  'tsUf  'tse.     When  the  act  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing 

or  feeling,  -tse  is  appended  to  the  present  definite,  and  -tsu  to  the 
past  definite. 

nelumgittse  I  feel  afraid 
adentm  he  heard  it  say 

18.  'Xolan.    A  fact  inferred  from  evidence  is  expressed  by  the 

suffix  'Xolan.    Since  the  act  is  viewed  as  already  completed, 
the  verbs  often  have  the  force  of  the  pluperfect. 
LeTianilldiffdlan  he  had  built  a  fire  (he  saw) 

19.  'XolUfi.    This  suffix  is  said  to  differ  from  the  preceding  only  in 

the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  more  certain. 

xalaxoltlfl  grass  has  grown  up  (the  fact  is  certain,  for  the  grass 
is  there,  although  the  growing  of  it  was  not  seen) 

§  43.  Conjunctional  Suffixes 

A  few  suffixes  are  conjunctional.    Their  union  with  the  verb  seems 
to  be  rather  loose. 

§§  42, 43  n  \ 
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20.  'hit.    The  suffixing  of  -hit  to  the  verb  has  the  effect  of  making  it 

part  of  a  subordinate  temporal  clause. 

yexonUnhit  when  they  ran  in 
tcelnsithit  when  he  woke  up 

21.  '•^miL.    This  suffix  has  nearly  or  quite  the  same  force  as  -hit. 
yitsi/Fi  ee^amih  west  (the  sun)  used  to  be  then 

22.  'tsU.    This  suffix,  which  occurs  seldom,  means  that  the  act 

expressed  by  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  is  to  be  done  before 
some  other  contemplated  act. 
MflyHntsit  eat  first 

§  44.  Adverbial  SuflELxes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  appear  to  be  adverbial. 

23.  "he.    This  suffix  emphasizes  a  negative  command  or  a  condi- 

tional statement.     It  is  comparable  to  English  in  the  leasi*,  or 
French  pas,  in  negative  clauses. 

dd(iclmjoinnehe  don't  say  that 
tcuioii/ii/flilhe  even  if  he  eat  it 

24.  'ka,  'HtU*    These  suffixes  signify  like,  in  the  bianneb  of. 
aifinka  the  way  they  do 

nesedaiHk  the  way  I  sat 

VERBAL  BOOTS  (§§  46-60) 
§  46.  Variation  of  Verbal  Soots 

The  greater  number  of  verbal  roots  undergo  a  change  of  form  or 
length,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  changes  of  mode  or  tense. 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  also  a  change  within  th^  mode  or  tense  for  the 
persons.  For  number,  the  change,  when  present,  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  root,  due  to  phonetic  or  morphological  causes,  but  a  substitu- 
tion, in  the  dual  and  plural,  of  a  root  altogether  different  from  that  in 
the  singular. 

Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  root  mark  off  the  definite  tenses  from 
the  indefinite;  in  other  cases  the  customary  and  impotential  are  differ- 
ent also  in  the  form  of  the  root  from  the  present  indefinite  and  imper- 
ative; and  in  a  few  cases,  the  impotential  alone  has  a  form  longer  than 
or  different  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  verb.  The  indefinite  pres- 
ent and  imperative  are  the  weakest  of  all  in  the  f  orni  of  their  roots. 
Of  the  definite  tenses,  the  past  is  usually  longer  than  the  present,  and 

§M4,45. 
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is  characterized  by  stronger  vowels :  for  example,  a  is  found  in  the 
past  instead  of  i2,  and  e  instead  of  i;  and  the  diphthong  ai  and  au 
appear  for  a.  Some  roots  which  end  in  t  in  the  past  do  not  have 
that  ending  in  the  present. 

A  number  of  roots,  many  of  them  containing  the  vowel  %  do  not 
change  in  form  or  length. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  these  variations  of  the  root  to  their 
causes.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  -2^,  which  is  the  final  sound  in 
many  roots  of  the  indefinite  tenses,  is  to  be  connected  with  -c  (sh)  or 
-s  (which  occurs  in  the  same  roots  and  the  same  tenses  in  Tolowa  and 
other  Athapascan  dialects).  It  is  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
remains  of  a  former  suffix.  It  is  most  likely  that  -n  and  -fl^  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  definite  tenses,  are  not  original  parts  of 
the  root.  In  fact,  what  seems  to  be  the  same  root  often  occurs  with- 
out the  nasals.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  present  definite 
is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  accent,  which  is  on  the  root  in  the  past 
and  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  root  in  the  present.  This  in  turn 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  often  used  with  suffixes. 

The  most  important  verbal  roots  are  given  below  with  their  varia- 
tions and  what  is  deemed  the  most  characteristic  meaning  of  each. 

§  46.  Boots  witli  Four  Forms 

The  following  roots  have  the  past  definite  in  -en;  the  present  defi- 
nite, in  'ifl;  the  impotential,  customary,  and  present  indefinite  and 
une.xcepted  forms  of  the  imperative,  in  -urn/  and  the  third  person 
imperative,  in  -e. 

-wen^  -toiflf  'Vmm,  -we  (8d  imp.)  to  carry  on  the  back 
-weuy  'wifl,  -tmmj  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  move  or  to  wave  fire 
-ten^  'tvFi^  'tum^  -te  (1st  and  3d  imp.)  to  lie  down 

Two  roots  have  -u  for  the  impotential  and  customary,  with  -e  for 
present  indefinite  and  imperative. 

'len,  'lifl,  -ZtZ,  -le  to  become,  to  be,  to  be  transformed 

'laUf  'laj  -ZtZ,  -le  to  do  something,  to  arrange  according  to  a  plan 

§  47.  Soots  with  Three  Forms 

The  following  have  the  first  form  for  the  past  definite,  the  second 
form  for  the  present  definite,  and  the  third  form  for  the  indefinite 
tenses.     Some  exceptions  are  noted. 

-«(m,  '^4fl^  '^aum  to  transport  round  objects 

-<m,  -Hfi^  -aum  to  run,  to  jump  (with  plural  subject  only) 

§§  46,  47 
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-y<m,  -y^TJ,  -yawui  to  eat 

-xan^  'Ordfl^  -xatm  to  move  in  a  basket  or  other  vessel  any 

liquid  or  smally  divided  substance,  to  catch  with  a  net 
'tan^  -tUfl,  turn  to  handle  or  move  a  long  object 
-tan^  -tUfl^  'turn  to  split 
-wen^  'Vnfi^  -we  to  kill 
'ten^  tifi^  turn  to  move  or  to  carry  in  any  way  a  person  or 

animal 
'tcwen,  'tcwifl^  -tcwe  to  make,  to  arrange,  to  grow,  to  become 
-ya^,  -ya^  -ycmm  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  about  (1st  and  3d  imp. 

in  -ya) 
'lai^  -lay  'lum  to  move  or  transfer  a  number  of  objects 
-lai^  'la^  'lum  to  travel  by  canoe,  to  manage  a  canoe 
'hwfih  'hmj^y  'hwauw  to  walk,  to  go,  to  come  (imp.  has  -hwa) 

The  following  have  the  definite  tenses  with  -Z,  the  customary  impo- 
tential  with  -^,  and  the  present  indefinite  and  imperative  with  -l  : ' — 

-waL^  'loiUy  -wHl  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  scatter 

-weZ,  'Vnly  -wiL  relating  to  the  passing  of  night 

-meL^  -mily  -mih  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  drop 

-<foZ,  'dily  'dih  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  (plural  only) 

-d^Z,  'dily  'dih  to  strike 

'taL^  'tiU^  -tHh  to  step,  to  kick,  to  do  anything  with  the  foot 

'tseLy  'tsUy  -tsih  to  pound,  as  with  a  hammer  or  maul 

§48.  Boots  with.  Two  Forms 

These  roots,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  the  past  definite,  impoten- 
tial,  and  customary  with  the  first  form,  and  the  remaining  tenses  with 
the  other. 

First  Typcy  -an,  -4tft 

-ycm^  -yUfi  to  live,  to  pass  through  life 

-yan,  -yiXfi  to  spy  upon,  to  watch,  to  observe  with  suspicion 

-wcm^  -wUfi  to  sleep 

-Zan,  -J/dfl  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  desist 

-Zan,  'Mfi  to  be  born 

-nan^  -n-dfi  to  drink 

'Xan^  'X&fl  to  be  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste 

'tan^  'tUfl  to  eat  (3d  person  singular  only) 

'tmn^  'tUfl  relating  to  any  wax  or  waxlike  substance 

'tsan^  'tsUfl  to  find,  to  see 

'towcm^  -tcwUfl  relating  to  the  eating  of  a  meal  in  company 

-ian,  'hdfi  to  put  on  edge,  to  lean  up 

1  That  the  form  with  z  in  due  to  a  final  aspiration  and  that  with  X  to  glottal  action  seems  reason- 
able.  The  cause  of  this,  if  not  dne  to  vanished  soffixes,  must  be  looked  for  In  accent 
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Second  Type,  ~en,  -dtl 

-en^  -ifl  to  look 

-en^  'ifl  to  do,  to  act,  to  deport  one's  self 

-yen^  -yifl  to  stand  on  one's  feet 

-len^  -lifi  to  flow,  to  run  (said  of  any  liquid) 

-men^  -mifl  to  fill  up,  to  make  full 

'hwen^  -hwifi  to  melt 

'Sen^  -sift  to  think,  to  know  (1st  and  2d  persons  only) 

'den^  -din  to  travel  in  company 

'den^  -difl  to  be  light,  to  blaze 

'teti^  -tin  to  do,  to  perform  an  act 

-tcwen^  -tcwifl  to  smell,  to  stink,  to  defecate 

'tcwen^  -tcwifl  to  want  food  or  sexual  gratification,  to  desire 

Third  Type,  -ai,  -a 

-«a^  (impoten.  and  past),  -^a  to  be  in  position 

-yai  (impoten.),  -ya  to  move  about,  to  undertake 

-wai  (impoten.),  -wa  to  go,  to  go  about  (3d  person  only) 

-dai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -da  to  sit,  to  stay,  to  remain,  to 

fish 
-tcwai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -tcwa  to  handle  or  move  many 

small  pieces,  to  dig,  to  bury,  to  paw  the  ground 
hai  (impoten.  and  cust.),  -ha  to  get  up  from  a  reclining  or 

sitting  position 

Fourth  Type,  -aw,  -a* 

-aw,  -a  to  sing 

-yau^  -ya  to  do,  to  follow  a  line  of  action,  to  be  in  a  plight 

-dau^  -da  to  melt  away,  to  disappear 

-tau^  -ta  to  hover,  to  settle,  to  fly  around 

Fifth  Type,  -»7,  -^» 

-te,  -le  to  make  an  attack,  to  form  a  war-party 
-Zw,  -le  to  dive,  to  swim  under  water 

-xtZ,  -Le  to  handle  or  to  do  anything  with  a  semi-liquid,  dough- 
like substance 
-ntZ,  -ne  to  do,  to  happen,  to  behave  in  a  certain  way 
-arw,  -xe  to  finish,  to  track,  to  overtake 
-djeu^  -dje  to  fly  in  a  flock 
-tu^  -te  to  sing  in  a  ceremony 
-tm^  -tse  to  squirm,  to  writhe,  to  roll,  to  tumble 
-tcwu^  -tcive  to  cry,  to  weep 


§48 


1  Originally  -ag  -a*,  and  -tg  -«•;  therefore  similar  to  the  following  -al  -a. 
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Sixth  Type,  -a*,  -a 

-wat^  'wa  to  shake  itself  (said  of  a  dog) 

'lat^  'la  to  float 

'Lat^  'La  to  run,  to  jump 

-xait^  -xai  to  buy 

'tcat^  'tea  to  be  sick,  to  become  ill 

^kaitj  'kai  to  cause  to  project,  to  push,  to  pole  a  canoe,  to  shoot, 

to  fall  forward  from  weakness  (i.  e.,  to  starve) 
'kyot,  'hyd  to  flee,  to  run  away 
't%at^  'Ua  to  sit  down 

Seventh  Type,  -l,  -i 

'Uj  'ih  to  swim,  to  dive  (plural  only) 

•yol^  -yoL  to  blow  with  the  breath 

-wal^  'waL  to  shake  a  stick,  to  dance 

'laly  'laL  to  dream,  to  sleep 

-nd^  -neL  to  play 

-riol^  -noL  to  blaze 

'hw.al^  'hw.aL  to  fish  for  with  a  hook,  to  catch  with  a  hook 

'hml^  'hwiL  to  call  by  name,  to  name 

-ajflZ,  'XaL  to  dawn 

'dU^  'dzL  to  ring,  to  give  a  metallic  response  to  a  blow 

'tsd^  'tseL  to  be  or  to  become  warm 

'kUy  'kiL  to  split  with  the  hands 

-qol^  -qoL  to  crawl,  to  creep 

Eighth  Type,  --ts,  -« 

-mats^  -mas  to  roll,  to  coil 

•art2^«,  'xQs  to  pass  through  the  air,  to  fly,  to  fall,  to  throw 

'tfl^ta^  'ins  to  cut  a  gash,  to  slit  up,  to  cut  open,  to  dress  eels 

Ninth  type^  -tc,  -|«? 

-ate,  'auw  to  move  in  an  undulating  line 
-yo^c,  -qow  to  throw,  like  a  spear 
-qotc^  qow  to  run  like  a  wolf 

§  49.  Boots  with  One  Form 

A  few  of  these  vary  in   length,  but  those  having  the  vowels  i 
and  'A  and  some  others  do  not. 

-eL  to  have  position  (plural  only) 

'iuw  to  drop 

'its  to  shoot  an  arrow 

-its  to  wander  about 

-lit  to  move  flat  flexible  objects 

'ya  to  stand  on  one's  feet  (plural  only) 
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-ye  to  dance 

-yeuw  to  rest 

-yeuw  to  rub,  to  knead 

-yits  to  entangle 

-yd  to  like 

•^ow  to  flow,  to  scatter 

-yot  to  chase,  to  bark  after 

'Wauw  to  talk,  to  make  a  noise  (plural  only) 

-was  to  shave  oflf 

'WIS  to  twist,  to  rotate 

-witG  to  rock  sidewise 

4e  to  feel  with  the  hands 

'lei  to  carry  more  than  one  animal  or  child  in  the  hands 

'lei  to  bother 

-lit  to  burn 

-lite  to  urinate 

'lik  to  relate,  to  tell  something 

'lot^  to  tie,  to  wrap  around 

'Ids  to  drag,  to  pull  along 

'luw  to  watch,  to  stand  guard  over 

'Lit  to  cause  to  burn 

-me^  to  swim 

-TTien  to  cause  to  swim 

-medj  to  cook  by  boiling 

-mil  to  turn  over,  to  place  one's  self  belly  up  or  down 

-milt  to  break  out  (as  a  spring  of  water),  to  break  open 

-na  to  cook  by  placing  before  the  fire 

-na  to  move 

-ne  to  gather  nuts  '^from  the  ground) 

-nuw  to  hear 

'hwe^  to  dig 

'Qca  to  have  position  (said  of  water  or  a  liquid) 

'XHt  to  hang 

'XiU  to  tear  down 

'itHts  to  bite,  to  chew 

'sil  to  wake 

'da^  to  be  poor  in  flesh 

-rfa«  to  carry,  to  move  (said  of  a  person  or  animal) 

'dat^  to  bloom 

-dik  to  peck 

'dits  to  twist  into  a  rope 

'do  to  cut,  to  slash 

'do  to  dodge,  to  draw  back 

'djift  to  mind,  to  be  bothered  by  something 

-te^  to  look  for,  to  search  after 

'te^  to  carry  around 
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'te  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position 
'tetc  to  lie  down  (plural  only) 
'tits  to  use  a  cane 

-to^  referring  to  the  movement  or  position  of  water 
'0t  to  drink 
'tu  to  beg 
•  'iuiil  to  split 
'tHk  to  count 

-te^  to  have  some  particular  form,  appearance,  or  nature 
-ilk  to  tie  with  a  string 
-0  relating  to  mutual  motions  of  two  objects  by  means  of 

which  one  is  inserted  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  other 
'tsai  to  be  or  to  make  dry 
'tsas  to  swing  a  stick  about,  to  whip 
'tse^  to  open  or  shut  a  sliding  door 
'tse^  to  stay,  to  live  (plural  only) 
-tsis  to  be  hanging 
'tszs  to  find,  to  know 

'tsit  to  know  a  person  or  some  fact  or  legend 
'tsit  to  fall,  to  sink 
'tsit  to  soak  acorn-meal 
-tsit  to  pull  out  a  knot 
'tsit  to  wait 

'tce^  to  blow  (said  of  the  wind) 
'tcit  to  die 

-tedt  to  strip  off,  to  take  bark  from  a  tree 
-tcwit  to  push,  to  pull  off  leaves,  to  shoot,  to  rub  one's  self 
'tcwog  to  sweep 
'tcwuw  to  smell  of 
-git  to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  frightened 
-git  to  travel  in  company 
kaa  to  throw 
'het  to  creak 

'kU  to  put  one's  hand  on,  to  steib,  to  spear 
'hit  to  catch  with  the  hands,  to  take  away 
'kit  to  hang,  to  spread,  to  settle  (said  of  fog) 
'hit  to  feed,  to  give  food  to  any  one 
'hdtc  to  make  the  stroke  or  throw  in  playing  shinny 
'hya^  to  wear  a  dress 
'hya  to  perceive  by  any  of  the  senses 
'hyaa  to  break,  to  cause  to  break 

'hyds  to  handle  or  to  move  anything  that  is  flat  and  flexible 
-qal  to  walk  (3d  person  only) 
-qot  to  push  a  pointed  instrument  into  a  yielding  mass,  to  stick, 

to  poke 
-qot  to  dodge,  to  tumble,  to  flounder  about  helplessly 
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§  60.  Meaning  of  Boots 

In  regard  to  meaning,  roots  fall  into  at  least  three  classes. 

(1)  A  few  monosyllabic  nouns,  occupying  the  position  in  the  verb 
which  belongs  to  the  root,  name  the  means  employed;  while  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  act  is  suggested  by  that  part  of  the  verb  which  pre- 
cedes the  root.  For  example,  -tits  (a  verbal  root  identical  with  the 
noun  tits  A  cane)  occurs  in  the  verb  tcittehtits  he  walked  with  a  cane. 

(2)  A  rather  large  number  of  roots,  while  not  definitely  naming  the 
object,  indicate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  as  regards  its  size,  shape, 
or  physical  character.    The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

-e^Ti,  '^Hfi^  -^aum  round  objects 

'iU  flat  and  flexible 

'Wen^  -wift^-toum  fire 

'lai^  'la,  'Imn  several  of  any  kind 

-Id  several  children  or  animals 

-xiZ,  'he  dough 

-a?an,  -xilfi,  -xaum  liquid 

'da  a  person  or  animal 

'tan,  'tUfi,  'turn  a  long  object 

'ten,  'tifi,  -tuw  person,  animal,  or  animal  product 

'ian,  tdft  wax  or  waxlike 

'tcwai  the  soil 

'ki/ds,  flat  and  flexible  object 

These  verbal  roots  are  rigidly  restricted  in  their  applicability  to 
objects  of  definite  form,  including  in  this  category  number.  This 
classification  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  objects  as  bound, 

FLAT  AND    FLEXIBLE,     LONG    AND    SLIM,    ANIMATE,    PLUBAL.        In    the 

intransitive  verb  this  has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  subject;  in  the 
transitive  verb,  to  the  form  of  the  object. 

(3)  Most  if  not  all  the  remaining  roots  indicate  more  or  less  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  It  has  been  impossible,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  history  of  the  Hupa  language  and  but  little  access 
to  the  related  languages,  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
roots. 

§  SI.  Analysis  of  Verbal  Forms 

A  few  of  the  more  complex  forms  are  analyzed  in  the  following 
table  in  accordance  with  the  general  discussion  of  the  formative  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  preceding  sections. 

§§  50,  51  ^  . 
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§  S2.  Tenses  anid  Modes 

While  the  time,  reality,  and  definiteness  of  the  act  or  condition  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  variations  in  the  root,  the  same 
distinctions  of  meaning  are  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  complete  verb. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  suffixes,  the  following  tense  or  mode 
forms  exist:  present  indefinite,  imperative,  impotential,  customary, 
present  definite,  and  past  definite.  The  first  four  of  these  are  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  last  two,  in  meaning,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  a  single  definite  act.  They  differ  in  form,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  root  and  in  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular. 

The  name  of  present  indefinite  has  been  chosen  to  distinguish  the 
present  of  wider  use  and  of  less  discrimination  as  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  from  the  present  definite,  which  affirms  a  single  act  as  just  com- 
pleted. The  former  is  used  of  acts  in  progress  but  not  completed, 
when  such  acts  consume  appreciable  time,  or  of  acts  desired  or  intended. 

The  real  imperative  forms,  the  second  person  singular  and  plural, 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  indefinite  present,  while  the  forms  of 
the  third  person,  expressing  the  wish  that  some  person  be  compelled 
to  perform  the  act,  are  different  from  those  of  the  indefinite  present. 

The  impotential  deals  with  future  negative  acts  in  a  sweeping  way, 
implying  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  take  place.  Part  of 
this  force  is  given  the  form  by  doxolifl^  which  precedes  the  verb,  mean- 
ing IT  IS  NOT.  The  form  of  the  verb  itself  in  this  mode-tense  is  not 
different  from  the  present  indefinite,  except  that  it  often  has  a  longer 
or  stronger  form  of  the  root. 

The  customary  differs  from  the  present  indefinite  in  the  presence  of 
an  element  (consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  probably  -e-)  which  stands 
before  the  signs  of  person  and  number,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  the 
root.  Its  meaning,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  the  act  is  habitual,  or  at 
least  several  times  performed.    It  is  used  almost  entirely  of  past  acts. 

The  definite  present  and  past  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  form 
and  length  of  the  root.  The  past  has  the  longer  and  stronger  form 
of  the  root,  if  it  be  variable  at  all.  The  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the 
root  in  the  past,  and  on  the  syllable  before  the  root  in  the  present. 
They  refer  to  individual,  completed  acts, — the  present  as  just  com- 
pleted; and  the  past,  of  more  remote  time.  On  the  forms  of  the 
present  definite  by  means  of  suffixes,  the  future,  future  conditional, 
and  other  tenses  and  modes  are  built 
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tcexaum  he  is  catching 
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1. 

BresetU  Indefinite 

Singular                                              Plural 

mmxaum                            itdexauw 

2. 

iflxauw. 

oxaum 

3. 

tcexaum 

yoxaum 

3a. 

yixxauw. 

yaixaum 

3. 

Singular 

tcoxauw 

Tfnperative 

Plural 

yatcoxaum 

3a. 

yoxaum 

yaiyoxaum 

1. 

Singular 

m,uwjxauw. 

Plural 

eitdexaum 

2. 

elfixaum 

eoxaum 

3. 

tceexauw. 

yaexaum 

3a. 

yeexauw. 

yaiexaum 

1. 

Singular 

wexUfl 

nefinite 

Plural 

laitdexilfi 

2. 

wiflanlfl 

woxdLfl 

3. 
3a. 

tcuwiflxilfl 
ymviflxilfl 

yaicinxilfi 
yaiioifixUfl 

i  64.   CLASS  I,  C0NJ17GATI0N   IB 

yartias  he  is  rolling  over 


l*lre9ent  Indefinite 

Singular                                               Plural 

1.  yaummas 

yadimmas 

2.  yUmmas 

yamas 

3.  yamaa 

yayamas 

3a.  yamas 

yayamxis 

Singular 

Customary 

Plural 

1.  yammmas 

yaUdiinmas 

2.  yalmmaa 

yao^rruis 

3.  yalmmas 

yayoA.minas 

3a.  ydlmmas 

yaydimmas 

Singular 

1.  yaimaa 

Plural 

yawitdimmas 

2.  yawvmmaa 

yawomas 

3.  yawimmaa 

yayawimmas 

8a.  yawinmias 

yaydwimmaa. 

§§  53,  54 
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§  66.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IC 

In  this  division  of  the  conjugation  there  is  a  contraction  in  the  2d 
person  singular  of  the  definite  tenses. 

nahit  HE   IS  CHARRING 
nrfinite 


Singular 

1.  nmhit 

2.  natihit 

3.  nawinhit 
3a.  naiwinhit 


Plural 

nawitdiLhit 
nawo^hit 
nayawinhit 
nayaiwiriLit 


§  56.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  ID 

kittjlS    HE   CUTS   OPEN 
Vreaent  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  kyuy±(is 

kitditt^ 

2.  kintus 

kyotxis 

3.  hittila 

yakltUls 

3a.  yikittus 

Itnperative 

yaikittils 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  kyoiiU 

yakyoiila 

3a.  yikyotus 

CusUnnary 

yaikyotds 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  ke'tuM^iils^  etc. 

J>e finite 

keitdliu8^  etc. 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  k^'iaU 

kyuwitdittats 

2.  kyuwlntais 

hyuwotats 

3.  kinlats 

yakiniats 

3a.  yikmtats 

yaikintats 

§  67.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IE 

tcoxai  HE   IS   BUYING 
Firesent  Indefinite 


Singular 

1.  ouirxdi 

2.  afixai 

3.  tcTtxai 
3a.  yoxai 

Singular 

1.  dmmsDdit 


(Mstantary 


Plural 

odea'ai 
oxai 
tedyaxai 
yoyaxai 

Plural 

oitdexait,  etc. 


§§  55-57 
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SingrulAr 

1.  oixai 

2.  oflxai 

3.  tcoflxai 
3a.  yoflxai 


Plural 

owitdexai 
mmxai 
tcoyaflxai 
yoyaflxai 


§  68.  GLASS  I,  CONJTTGATION  2 

The  several  conjugations  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the 
definite  tenses  only. 

noniMt  HE  PUT  A    BLANKET  DOWN 


Singular 

1.  nonailt 

2.  ndnifliit 

3.  ndniflM 
3a.  noiniflitt 


Plural 

nondaut 
ndjwtlt 
rioyaniflM 
noyainiflM 


{  69.   GLASS  I,  GONJTTGATION  2,  WITH  A  GHANGED  ROOT 

tceniflya  he  is  coming  out 


Definite 

1. 

2. 

3. 

3a. 

Singular                              Dual 

tceneya                    tcetiedeL 
tceniflya                   tceno'deL 
tceniflya                  tcenifldeL 
tcinya                      tcindeL 

Plural 

tcenedeL 
tcenSb^deL 
tceyanindeL 
tceydndeL 

§  60.    GLASS  I,  GONJTTGATION  SA 

tcisloi^  HE  IS 

TYING 

nrflnUf 

Singular 

1.  seloi^ 

Plural 

sitdilloi^ 

2.  silloie 

solai^ 

3.  tcialoi^ 

yaTsloi^ 

3a.  yisloi^ 

yaiisloi^ 

§  61.   GLASS  I,  GONJTTGATION  SB 

tcittetaL  he  is  stepping  along 

I>efinUe 


Singular 

1.  tesetaL 

2.  tesintaL 

3.  tcittetaL 
3a.  yittetaL 


Plural 

teadittaL 
tesotaL 
yatetaL 
yaitetaL 


58  68-61 
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§  63.    GLASS  I,  OONJTTGATION  4 

na^a  he  has  it 

Bresen$ 


[BULL.  40 


Singular 

1.  naum^a 

2.  n^n^a 

Plural 

nada^a 
na^a 

3.  na^a 
3a.  nai^a 

naya^a 
nayai^a 

Singular 

3.  natc^o^a 
3a.  nay^o^a 

ItnperaHtfs 

Plural 

nayatc^o^a 
nayay^o^a 

Singular 

1.  naium^a 

Plural 

naitda^a 

2.  naifl^a 

n(w^a 

3.  naa^a 
3a.  naia^a 

nayaa^a 
nayaia^a 

§  63.  CLASS  n,  CONJUGATION  lA 

yetcihda^^  he  is  carrying  in  a  large  object 

Piresen$  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  ymlmda 

yeitdilda 

2.  yethda 

yeohda 

3.  yetciLcLa 

yeyaihda 

3a.  yeyihda 

yeyaiihda 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yetcdhda 

yeyatcohda 

3a.  yeyohda 

yeyaiyohda 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeelumda 

yem^tdilda  , 

2.  yeethda 

y^ii(^ 

3.  yetcelhda 

yeyaihda 

3a.  yeyihda 

yeyaUhda 

I>efinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeweida 

yewitdilda 

2.  yetoiida 

yewohda 

3.  yetcuwtLda 

yeya/wihda 

3a.  yeyuwizda 

yeyavwihda 

lit  Is  probable  but  not  quite  certain  that  the  glottal  stop  occurs  finally  in  the  root  In  all  forms  of 
the  Terb. 


%%  62,  68 
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yalLwHL  HE  THREW  INTO   THE  AIR 
l^e»ent  Indefinite 
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Singular 

1.  yauuzwilL 

2.  yilLvytLL 

3.  yaiLwHiL 
3a,  yaihw^L 


Singular 

3,  yatcoLwHh 
3a.  yaioLwULL 

SIngruIar 

1.  ya/luwxoHl 

2.  yalLvydl 

3.  yalLvydH 
3a.  yaiiLwid 

Singular 

1.  yaihwaL 

2.  yaLwaL 

3.  yawihwaL 
3a.  yaiwihwaL 


ImperaHve 


CHStomary 


J>efinite 


Plural 

yadilvydLL 
yahwilL 
yayaiLwiLL 
yayaihwiiL 

Plural 

yayatcoLioiiL 
yayaioLwULL 

Plural 

yaltdilwid 
yadLwiU 
yayaiLiM 
yayaiiLvrCU 

Plural 

yawitdUioaZ 
yawoLwaL 
yayawihwaL 
yayaiwihwaL 


J  66.   CLASS  II,  OONJUGATION  2 

meiLx^  HE  IS  finishing 

Vrene^U  Indefinite 


Singular 

1.  mumxe^ 

2.  mzLxe^ 

3.  melLxe^ 
3a.  mlzLxe^ 


Singular 

3.  metcoLxe^ 
3a.  meyoLxe^ 

Singular 

1.  meiuwj3cu 

2.  meiLXU 

3.  meiLxu 
8a.  rrMuxu 


ItnperaHve 


Custonutry 


Plural 

medilxe^ 
meLxe^ 
mayaiLxe^ 
meyaihxe^ 

Plural 

meyatcoLxe^ 
vieyayoLxe^ 

Plural 

me^tdilxu 
meoLXfH 
meya^LQcu 
meyaitLxu 


§^64,  65 
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Singular 

1.  meneLxe^ 

2.  meniLxe^ 

3.  meniLxe^ 
3a.  miniLxe^ 


Plural 

mindUxe^ 
menoLxe^ 
meyaniLxe^ 
meyainiLxe^ 


§  66.   CLASS  II,  OONJTJGATION  8A 

The  indefinite  tenses  do  not  differ  from  Conjugation  1. 
nawxdt  he  is  tearing  down 


Singular 

1.  naseLxHt 

2.  nasiLxHit 

3.  naUxiit 
3a.  naisxiU 


Plural 

nasdilxHt 
ndsoLxHt 
nayalsxdt 
fiayaisxiLt 


§  67.    GLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  SB 

tcisseLioifi  he  is  killing 


Singular 

1.  seseLwifi 

2.  sesihwiri 

3.  tcisseLwin 
3a.  yissehwin 


Plural 

aeadilwin 
aesoLwin 
yaseLwin 
yaiseLwin 


§  68.    CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  4 

naiLtsUfi  HE  IS  ending 

JPresent 


Singular 

1.  naumtsHLn 

2.  nULLt&CLn 

3.  na'iLtsHin 
3a.  naiht^n 

Singular 

3.  natcoLtsiin 
3a.  naoLtsHfl 

Singular 

1.  Tialumtsan 

2.  naiLtsan 

3.  nalLtmn 
3a.  naiiLtscm 


Inoperative 


Custotmary 


Plural 

nadiltsilLfi 
naLtsUn 
nayaiLtsUn 
nayaiLtsiLfl 

Plural 

nayatcoLtsHFl 
nayaoLtsilfl 

Plural 

naltdilUan 
naoLUan 
nayalLtaan 
nayaiiLtaan 


{§  66-68 
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Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaumdeqot 

yadukqot 

2.  yUndeqot 

yadeqot 

3.  yadeqot 

yayadeqot 

8a.  yadHJcqot 

yayoMkqot 

Inoperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yatcodeqot 

yayaicddeqot 

3a.  yaodeqot 

yayaddeqot 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yamwdeqot 

yaltdeqot 

2.  yaindeqot 

yao'deqot 

3.  yaitqot 

yayaUqot 

3a.  yaitqot 

yayaitqot 

neflnite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaifmdeqot 

yawitdeqot 

2.  yandeqot 

yawodeqot 

8.  yawitqot 

yayawitqot 

8a.  ya^5^ 

yayatqot 

§  70.  GLASS  m,  OONJTJGATIOir  2 

nanit^auw.  he  is  bringing  it  back 

l*re»ent  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  naumde^aum 

nanede^aum 

2..  nande^aum 

nano^de^aum 

3.  nanit^aum 

nayanit^aum 

3a.  nainit^aum 

nayainit^auw. 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  nanode^anm 

nayano  de^auw. 

8a.  nainode^aum 

nayainode^aum 

Cttstomary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  naneiumde^auw. 

naneede^auyi 

2.  nanelnde^aum 

nanoode^aum 

8.  ncmezt^aum 

nayaneU^aum 

3a.  naineit^auw. 

naa/aineU^aum 
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Singular 

nande^Hfl 

naznde^Hfl 

naininde^Uft 


nefinUe 


Plurel 

nanede^Ufi 
nano^de^Hfl 
nayalnde^iiri 
nayaininde^afl 


I  71.  CliASS  m,  OOXTJUGATION  3 

The  forms  for  the  definite  tenses  are  like  those  given  for  Class  III, 
Conjugation  1. 

liaUdiiqdt   HE  IS  TUMBLING  ABOUT 


Singular 

1.  nasdiikqot 

2.  naaindeqot 

3.  nalisdeqdt 
3a.  nusdiikqot 


J>eflnit€ 


Plural 

naaedeqot 
naso'deqdt 
nayoMsdeqdt 
nayasdUkqot 


I  7d.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  1 


nallymm  he  rests 


^  71,  72 


Singular 

1.  nauwyeum 

2.  nUdyeum 

3.  nailyeum 
3a.  nalyeum 

Singular 

3.  natcolyeuw 
3a.  nayolyeum 

Singular 

1.  naiumyeum 

2.  na'ilyeum 

3.  nailyeum 
3a.  nailyeuin 

Singular 

1.  naumyeum 

2.  nalyeuin 

3.  nine U yen u:, 
3a.  nalyeum 


J*resent  Indrfinite 


Imperative 


Ctigtotnary 


Infinite 


Plural 

nadilyeum 
nahyeum 
nay  ally  emu 
nayolyeum 

f 

Plural 

nayatcolyeum 
nayayolyeum 

Plural 

naltdilyeum 
naoLyeum 
7iayallyeum 
nayailyeum 

Plural 

iiawitdilyeum 
nawoLyeuw 
nayawilyeum 
nayalyeum 
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Singular 

1.  naduw.ifi' 

2.  nadUifl 

3.  fuxdiUfl 
3a*  naidilifi 

Singular 

3.  nadoltfl 
3a.  naidolin 

Singular 

1.  nademmen 

2.  nadeilen 

3.  nadeilen 
3a.  naideileti 

Singular 

1.  naduicesifl 

2.  nad/uwesUifl 

3.  naduwesifi 
3a.  naiduwes^ifi 


ItnperaHve 


Custotnary 


J>efinUe 


Plural 

naditdili/fl 
nadoLzfl 
nayadUifl 
nayaidUifi 

Plural 

nayadolifi 
ixayaidolvfl 

Plural 

nadeltdUen 
nadooLen 
naytideilen, 
nayaid^len 

Plural 

naduwesdilifl 
naduwesoLzfl 
na/yaduw€»ifi 
na/yaiduweaifi 


§73 
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§74.  OBJECTIVE  GONJUGATIOIT 

yahmiLtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


Subject: 


First  person  sin^nilar 
(object) 


Singular. 


Plural....^ 


2.  yah]sjLiXuyi 

3.  yahy^iiiuyi 
3a.  yaikmiiuw 

I  2.  yahyfiiiuyt 
I  3.  yayahmiiuvL 
[So.  yayaihudiium 


l*re»ent  Indefinite 

Second  person  sin^lar 
(object) 

yiinni<iy^UL 

yUnndciiiuyi 
ydnniutum 

yayHnndciLtiiis, 
yaiyiinniLiut£ 


Third  person  singular 
(object) 

yaxdjsltiiia 
ycucdiiuyi 
yaxdutuui 
yaixoiiuuL 

yaxdtdiltuyi 
yaxdiJtuyi 
yayax6mi2£ 
yayaixdUuw. 


Singular..]  *•  VO^'JC^^fiM 
"     yaihjjfiLtujs 


Plural 


r    f  8.  yafi] 
'  13a.  yaii 

18.  yayahuioiium 
3a.  yayaihyiQiiuyi 


Singular.. 


Plural. 


Singular.. 


Plural . 


2.  ycLh^Ltuyi 

8.  yahjs(fiiiui£ 

3a.  yaihw^iium 

2.  yoAifiddxtuic 

3.  yayahmeiiium 
3a.  yayaihm^Ltum 


2.  yahmuvdiUfi 

3.  yahwiiiin 
.3a.  yai%iz/<A 

2.  {/oAicuii^i^tA 

3.  yayahmiiiifi 
3a.  yayaihmLtm 


Inoperative 

yUnnetcdiiuyi 
yUnTtdituyi 

yayHnndcdJMyi 
yaiyHnndLtum 

CtisUnnary 

yUnneiujsfAtS. 

yUnnetceiutuyt 

yULuneitJtauL 

yUnneUdiUum 

yayHnneiiiuw 
yayHnneiLtujB, 

I>efinite 

yarmeiiHi 

yUnnetcmifi 
yUnniiMfl 

ydnnumtdiUm 

yayiinnetciitifl 
yaiyiinniiiiU 


yaxdiiiiw 
ycUxdiiiiuyi 

yayaxdiium 
yayaixd  tuyi 


ycuoUumtuyi 

yaxoiiiium 

yaxoiiiiuyi 

yaixdiiiiuw. 

yaxoUdiUujs. 

yaxdoiiuyi 

yayaxoiiiiHuL 

yayaixoiiii&yi 


yaxtveiMfl 
yaxowiiMH 
yax6tiifi 
yaixdiiiH 

yaxdwUdiUifi 
yaxdwdLtifi 
yayaxdiiifi 
yayaixdiMH 


§74 
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OBJECTIVE  OONJUGATION— Ck)ntinaed. 
yahmtLtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


Subject: 


First  perM>n  plural 
(object) 


I^resent  Indefinite 

Second  person  plural 
(object) 


Singular.. 


Plural.... 


2.  y6nndh6Uuui 

3.  yunndUHUUm 
[Sa.  yOnnohiUum 

2.  v^nn6hd'lu]£ 

3.  yayHnndtciUuir 
[sa.  yaiyHnnohiUuu: 


yUnndhjsii^ityi 


yUnndtcUlum 
yUnndhillujn 

y^nndhUdiUHuL 


yayHLtinotciUiiw 
yaiy^nndhiU<i]£ 


Third  person  plural 
(object) 

yayfixoy^lE. 
yayaxbUuy: 
yayaxdUum 
yayaixdUUm 

yayaxotdiUuyi 
yaya^'tHyi 
yayaxdUayi 
yayaixdUiiyi 


(3.  yUnndtcdltim 
"Isa.  yuntutholujil 


Plural 


\3a. 


yayHnnotcdlnic 
yaiyannofwiayn 


Singular. 


Plural... 


Singular. 


Plural . 


2.  yUnndheiUiLyi 

3.  yOLnndUeHluyi 
3a.  y^rnidMilluw, 

12.  yAnndheO'lujv 
8.  yayannOtcfilluw 
3a.  yaiytinnoheiUuiE, 


2.  yUnndiiriUa 

3.  yunndtciUa 
3a.  yUnndhiXUi 

12.  y^nnMpo'la 
3.  yayHnndteiUa 
3a.  yahjUnnohiUa 


Imperative 

yUnnotrdluui 
yUnnohdluw. 

yaydnndtcdliim 
yaiydnndhdluyi 

Customary 

yUnndhau^Hm 

yUnndtceiUum 
yUnnoheiUiim  . 
yUnnoficitdiUum 

yayHnnuU'eiUum 
yaiyd  n  noheiUHjn 

Definite 

yunnohela 


yUnndtciUa 
yunnohiUa 

y&nnomtdiUa 

yayHnndtcUla 
yaiyHnnohilla 


The  past  definite  has  -lai  for  its  root. 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 10 


yayaz6Uum 
yayaixoUujs, 

yayaxdU&jii 
yayaix6iluyi 


yayaxoiiHy^^m 
yayaxoiiUum 
yayaxoiiUuj£ 
yayaixoiiUun: 

yayaxoiUdiUiiy: 
yayaxdo'lujn 
yayaxoiiUum 
yayaiioiiUuyi 


yayaxwella 
yayaxduHUa 
yayaxdUa 
yayaixdUa 

yayaxoteitdiUa 
yayaxdwd'la 
yayaxdUa 
yayaixdUa 


§74 
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§  76.   PASSIVB  VOICE 
ydxmoiltifi  he  is  carried  off 
The  present  indefinite  seems  to  have  no  f ornls  for  the  passive  voice. 

Jtnpi^ential 


Slngiilar 

Plural 

1.  doxolifl  yahmddittum 

doxolifl  yiinndhitlum 

2*                 yUnneldittum 

y\lnndhitluw. 

3.                 yaxoldittuw 

yayaxotluw 

3a.                yHildittuw 

yayatlum 

CumUantary 

Sinf^ilar 

Plural 

1.  yahmeildittum 

yunnoheUlum 

2.  yitneUdittum 

yumiolieUluw. 

3.  yaxoiildittuw. 

yayaxoiitluw. 

3a.  yaelldittum 

yayaUluw. 

J>eftnite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yahmuwUtifb 

yUnnowUla 

2.  yUnnuwUtifi 

yilnndwUla 

3.  ydxdwlUifl 

yayaxoioitla 

3a.  yaltifi 

yayatla 

Adjectives  (§§ 

76-78) 

The  qualifying  adjectives  in  Hupa  are  very  closely  linked  with  the 
verbs.  They  are  fully  conjugated,  indicating  by  internal  changes 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  qualified,  and  by  changes  of 
tense  whether  the  quality  is  predicated  of  the  present,  past,  or  future. 

§  76.  Brefixen  of  Adjectives 

The  prefixes  of  the  adjectives  consist  of  a  single  sound,  and  are 
found  only  in  the  present.  They  seem  to  classify  the  adjectives 
according  to  the  degree  of  connection  of  the  quality  with  the  noun. 
The  principal  prefixes  are  the  two  following: 

1.  /i-  used  mostly  of  inherent  qualities,  such  as  dimensions. 

nuwnes  I  am  tall  numteh  I  am  broad 

nuirhmon  I  am  good  numtcwifl  I  am  dirty 

numdds  I  am  heavy  nuwkyao  I  am  large 

2.  X-  used  for  the  more  accidental  qualities,  such  as  color,  and  condi 

tion  of  flesh. 

Lumkai  I  am  white  Littso  it  is  blue,  yellow,  or  green 

Lowborn  I  am  fat  huJim^n  it  is  black 

§J  75,  76 
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The  superlative,  the  only  form  employed,  is  expressed  by  pre- 
fixing dad-^  the  second  syllable  being  completed  in  harmony  with 
the  following  sound : 


hai  dadinnes  the  longest 
hai  dadiLLUMcau  the  fattest 


hai  dadittsit  the  shortest 
hai  dadikkyad  the  largest,  etc. 


§  78.   Corrugation  of  Adjectives 
nitdas  it  is  heavy 


Singular 

1.  numdas 

BreaetU  definite 

Plural 

nitditdas 

2.  nindas 

no^djos 

3.  tcimdas 
3a.  nitdas 

yalndas 
yanitdas 

Singular 

1.  iumdas^ 

IfnperaHve 

Plural 

itditdas 

2.  indaa 

o'das 

3.  tcodas 
3a.  yodas 

yatcodas 
yayodas 

Singular 

1.  elumdas* 

Custamary 

Plural 

eitditdus 

2.  elndas 

eo^das 

3.  tceltdas 
3a.  eitdas 

> 

yaitdas 
yaeitdas 

Past 

Singular 

1.  wumdas  (or  wedas) 

2.  windas 

Plural 

witditdas 
wo  das 

3.  tcwwindas 
3a.  windas 

yaivindas 
y an  das 

Syntactic  Particles  (§§  79-86) 

§  79.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  their  independent  form  are  used  chiefl}^ 
for  emphasis  and  in  replying  to  questions.  The  incorporation  of  the 
object  into  the  verb,  and  its  inflection  to  show  the  subject,  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  need  of  pronouns  as  independent  words. 


» Let  me  be  heavy. 


>l  become  heayj  (each  season). 
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The  pronoun  tor  the  first  person  singular  is  hme^  which  serves  for 
both  subject  and  object.  All  other  Athapascan  languages  have  a 
word  phonetically  related  to  this.  In  Tolowa  the  word  is  ci;  in  Car- 
rier, f^;  and  in  Navaho,  ci.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  neJie. 
It  may  be  used  of  the  speakers  when  more  than  one,  or  of  the  speaker 
and  the  person  spoken  to.  Instead  of  hme  and  Tiehe^  longer  forms 
{hmeefi  and  neheefi)  often  occur.  These  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  efi^  which  points  to  a  person,  contrasting  him 
with  another. 

The  second  person  singular  is  m/J,  and  the  plural  riohm. 

It  is  probable  that  originally  there  was  no  personal  pronoun  for  the 
third  person,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  demonstratives  and  by  incor- 
porated and  prefixed  forms.  In  speaking  of  adult  Hupa,  when  emphasis 
is  required  xofL  occurs.  This  appears  to  be  a»-,  the  incorporated  and 
prefixed  form,  and  efl  mentioned  above.  For  the  plural,  yaxwen  is 
sometimes  heard. 

§  80.  Possessive  Pronouns 

Weak  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  qualified 
noun  to  express  possession.  For  the  first  and  second  person,  hyie  and 
nifl  are  represented  by  hwr  and  n-,  which  are  completed  according  to 
the  sounds  which  follow  them.  The  first  and  second  persons  plural 
are  represented  by  one  and  the  same  syllable,  no-y  which  may  be  pre- 
fixed without  changing  its  form  to  any  noun.  The  third  person  sin- 
gular has  a^-  prefixed  when  an  adult  Hupa  is  referred  to,  but  m-  (receiv- 
ing the  same  treatment  as  km-  and  n-  above),  when  the  reference  is  to 
a  Hupa  child  or  very  aged  person,  or  to  a  person  of  another  tribe  or 
race.  For  animals  and  inanimate  things,  m-  is  also  sometimes  used, 
but  for  the  former  k-  seems  to  be  more  frequent.  When  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  object  is  not  known,  k-  is  also  employed. 

A  reflexive  possessive  is  used  where  a  chance  for  ambiguity  exists. 
The  form  is  ad-  of  which  d  is  the  initial  sound  of  a  syllable  completed 
according  to  the  sound  which  follows  it. 

§  81.  Demonstrative  Prononns 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  nearer  person  or  object,  which 
must  be  in  sight,  are  ded^  haided^  and  haide^  which  do  not  differ  in 
meaning.  The  more  remote  object  or  person,  whether  insight  or  not, 
is  referred  to  by  yd  or  haiyo.  Still  more  remote  is  yow,  which  is 
employed  of  places  mther  than  of  persons. 
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The  Hupa  employ  hai  referring  to  persons  or  things,  singular  or 
pkiral,  in  a  manner  that  falls  between  our  use  of  that  (the  demonstra- 
tive) and  the  (the  definite  article).  It  is  employed  before  the  third 
person  of  the  possessive  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  an  article. 

§  89*  Adjective  Pronouns 

There  are  a  number  of  words,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  all,  every, 
SEVERAL,  etc.,  which  stand  alone,  the  person  or  thing  limited  by  them 
being  understood  from  the  context. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

aHifL  all  dMhyiee  nobody 

atinne  all  people  dAfihwP^  somebody 

atinxb^Unte  everything  dihwp^  something 

atiTlka^ikite  every  kind  dihmee  nothing 

atindifi  every  place  dUnhUflhyion  several  people 

xodaidehe  anything  dUflLUflhwp^  several  things 

§  83.  Numerals 

The  numerals  to  four  are  common  to  the  Athapascan  languages, 
most  of  which  have  cognate  words  for  five  also.  From  five  to  nine 
the  Hupa  numerals  are  not  easily  analyzed.  Ten  {minLUfl)  means 
ENOUGH  FOR  IT.  The  numerals  above  ten  are  made  by  expressing 
addition  for  the  numbers  lying  between  the  decimal  terms  and  by 
multiplication  for  those  terms.  The  meaning  of  LaHtdikkin^  one  hun- 
dred, is  not  evident.  No  higher  numbers  exist,  but  the  hundreds 
may  be  enumerated  to  a  thousand  or  more. 

A  special  termination  is  used  when  enumerating  people.  This  seems 
to  be  an  old  suffix,  -rii  or  -ne^  meaning  people.  Compare  La^  and 
LuwHn^  nax  and  nanin^  tak  and  takiin^  difik  and  difikin^  and  tcwola^ 
and  tcwolane^  the  nimierals  from  one  to  five,  for  things  and  people 
respectively. 

§84.  Adverbs 

Notwithstanding  that  place  and  time  relations  are  freely  expressed 
by  means  of  verbal  prefixes,  a  large  number  of  adverbs  are  employed. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  demonstrative 
pronouns  in  their  meaning  and  the  elements  from  which  they  are 
formed.  Of  the  formative  elements  which  do  not  also  occur  in  demon- 
stratives are  those  employed  in  expressing  directions.     These  have  a 
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common  initial,  ^-,  which  may  after  all  be  connected  with  the  pro- 
noun yd.     The  final  elements  are: 


'isi/il  west  or  down  a  hill 
'ViaU  the    opposite    side  of  a 
stream  or  the  ocean 


-ndk  south  or  up  stream 
'de^  north  or  down  stream 
'diik  east  or  up  a  hill 

Besides  the  demonstrative  source  already  mentioned,  many  adverbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  by  means  of  suffixes 
indicating  place,  time,  and  manner.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  the 
following: 

'difi  and  -tcifl  (place)  -lea  and  -a-o,  -ilay  (manner) 

-diifl  and  -difi  (time) 

§  H5.  Post^positians 

The  post-positions  not  only  follow  the  nouns  which  they  limit,  but 
they  are  joined  to  pronominal  prefixes  which  stand  for  the  limited 
noun  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  The  most  important  post- 
positions follow: 


-a  for,  for  the  benefit  of 

-e^  in 

-edin  without,  lacking 

-an  out  of 

'U  under,  near 

-ye  at  the  foot  of 

'winna  around,  encircling 

-v)ufl  toward  or  from 

-Ian  with  the  help  of 

'lai^  on  top 

'L  with 

-na  after 

-naL  in  the  presence  of 


-nat around 

-im  after 

'xHts  beside 

'ta^  among 

'tis  over 

'Wc  between 

-fca,  'Tcai  along 

'tcifi  toward 

'tcifla  in  front  of 

-ka^  'kai  after,  following 

-kya  away  from 

-IcM  on 


§  86*.  CofiJuncHouH 

The  conjunctions  in  Hupa  seem  to  be  made  from  demonstratives, 
or  adverbs  derived  from  demonstratives.  They  usually  end  with  the 
syllable  -H^.     For  examples  compare  the  following: 

haiun 


haiyaL 
haiyahUfl 
haiyamiL 
KaiyarwiLxin 
§§85,86 


and 


haiyahitdj ItilTl  \ 
haiyadetc 


)  and  then 
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§  87.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  Hupa  sentence  expresses  place  and  direction  with  very  great 
minuteness  and  care.  This  is  done  both  by  the  prefixes  of  the  verb 
and  by  independent  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases.  In  actual  use 
these  sentences  are  also  accompanied  by  many  gestures  which  might 
in  themselves  indicate  all  that  is  needful.  That  the  act  is  repeated,  is 
always  stated,  and  frequently  with  redundancy,  an  adverb  being 
employed  in  addition  to  the  iterative  prefix  which  the  verb  contains. 
Usually  great  care  is  taken,  in  making  quotations,  to  state  definitely 
who  said  or  thought  the  matter  quoted.  Sequence  of  time  is  amply 
expressed,  but  other  relations  are  often  left  to  be  inferred. 

One  hesitates  to  say  whether  the  sentences  are  all  very  short  or 
that  tSere  are  none,  but  paragraphs  instead.  One  short  statement 
follows  another,  usually  co-ordinate  with  it  but  still  closely  connected 
in  the  temporal  sequence  which  carries  with  it  purpose,  cause,  and 
result.  The  synthetic,  holophrastic  verb  is  often  complete  in  itself, 
the  other  words  in  the  sentence  being  employed  to  add  distinctness  or 
emphasis. 

The  greater  burden  in  a  Hupa  discourse  is  on  the  speaker,  who 
expresses  with  great  exactness  most  of  the  concepts  and  their  rela- 
tions, leaving  little  to  be  inferred  by  the  listener.  Some  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  nearly  or  quite  bilingual,  employ  Hupa 
in  giving  directions  about  work  to  be  done,  or  in  relating  events  in 
which  they  wish  place-relations  to  be  plain,  but  English  for  ordinary 
social  discourse. 

§  88.  Character  of  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  of  Hupa,  although  it  contains  words  of  consider- 
able length,  is  not  far  from  monosyllabism.  It  contains  many  mono- 
syllabic nouns  and  particles,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  polysyllabic 
verbs,  and  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech  derived  from  verbs. 
These  long  words,  however,  are  made  up  of  elements  possessed  for 
the  most  part  of  great  clearness  of  form  and  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  monosyllables  other  than  nouns  and  pronouns  lack 
distinctness  of  meaning,  and  in  some  cases  of  form.  In  writing  the 
language  there  is  difficulty,  therefore,  to  know  just  what  should  con- 
stitute a  word,  and  whether  certain  elements  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
word  before  them  or  the  one  after  them.  In  a  language  in  which  the 
accent  is  strong,  words  are  set  off  from  each  other  by  it.     In  Hupa 
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the  accent  is  not  strong,  and  in  most  cases  does  not  belong  to  the 
word,  but  to  the  sentence. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  clear  cut.  They  are  capable  of  calling  up 
definite  and  complete  mental  visions  without  the  aid  of  associated 
words  and  word-elements.  The  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns 
in  Hupa,  and  the  still  larger  number  in  related  languages,  which  do 
not  occur  in  Hupa,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of  Atha- 
pascan nouns  was  monosyllabic.  Monosyllabic  nouns  have  given 
place  to  polysyllabic  ones  in  Hupa  constantly  for  years,  perhaps  for 
centuries.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Hupa 
find  in  poetical  descriptive  names,  but  it  was  certainly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  dropping  of  nouns  out  of  the  language  at  the  death  of  persons 
who  had  had  them  for  names.  These  dropped  words  were  replaced 
by  longer  descriptive  words  coined  for  the  purpose. 

Only  one  word  has  been  found  in  the  language  which  appears  to  be 
reduplicated.  The  aboriginal  flute  is  called  viilimil  or  milmU  in 
Hupa,  and  in  related  dialects  hOIbxil.  It  is  possible  that  some 
etymology  will  appear  to  explain  this  apparent  exception. 
,  Very  few  words  or  word-parts  seem  to  be  onomatopoetic  in  their 
origin.  There  is  a  verb,  kyuwindil  it  rang,  the  root  of  which,  -dil^ 
no  doubt  represents  the  sound  of  striking  metals.  Another  verb 
closely  resembling  this  is  kyuwiflhet^  which  is  used  of  the  creaking  of 
trees.  The  sounds  of  nature  which  occur  may  be  represented,  but 
they  have  no  other  meaning.  They  do  not  stand  for  the  thing  or 
animal  which  makes  them:  for  example,  dil  duwenne  (dil  it  sounded) 
is  said  of  an  arrow  striking  the  sky;  ddl  dmmmie  {dvl  it  sounded), 
of  a  ball  of  wood  striking  a  wall  of  obsidian;  and  ka  ka  dawenne  {lea 
la  IT  said),  of  the  cawing  of  a  crow. 

For  the  most  part,  both  the  monosyllabic  words  and  the  elements  of 
the  longer  words  are  to  all  appearances  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  lan- 
guage. They  express  fundamental  concepts  and  relations,  which  are 
no  more  resolvable  into  parts  than  are  the  syllables  which  express 
them.  These  elements,  simple  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suflSxes,  are 
not  very  numerous  (probably  less  than  a  thousand),  but  the  combina- 
tions of  which  they  are  capable  are  very  great.  Many  combinations 
theoretically  possible  are  not  logically  possible,  and  of  these  only  those 
for  which  there  was  a  frequent  need  in  the  life  of  the  people  really 
existed  as  words. 

§88 
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TEXT 

The  Me^dildin  Poor  Man 
Me^dildifl*   dedin*     tcitteLtcwen« '    haiun*     kittekin*    nikkyaS* 

Medildifi  poor  he  grew.  And  spoon  large 

tciL^an'     haiiin*    takelmmil*    haifln*    Laaiux*    hai*®   xokittekin"- 

he  had.  And  she  used  to  And  at  once  the  his  spoon 

maJIce  soup. 

miL"    yaaqot"    haiyo"     takeimmil*     miL"     yaaxauw"     haiflS* 

with  he  used  to  that  She  used  to  then  he  used  to  And 

poke  up,  one.  make  Houp  dip  it  up. 

aiwe"    xowfln"    wakinniiitats  *•    haiyaL***  yauwxauw"    tcondesne** 

away  from  him  he  cut  a  hole  And,  "Let  me  dip  he  thought, 

tlirough.  it  up," 

Laaiux*    xo'*'    waninqots**     tcinneLen"     hai    xokittekin    Laaiux* 

And  in  vain        it  ran  through.  He  looked  at  the  his  spoon.  At  once 


^metdil  cahoe;  -din  locative  suffix,  place  of  or  place  at  (  $S  21,  84). 

^dtdin  POOR,  not  having  poasessions. 

^tci'  sign  of  Sd  per.  sing.  ($33);  -le-  prefix,  distributive  as  regards  time  or  place  ($84);  -L,  8d 
modal  in  verbs,  mostly  transitives  ($37);  -tcwen  verbal  root,  to  make,  to  do,  to  grow;  class  II,  con. 
3,  8d  per.  sing. 

*hai-  probably  the  article;  -Hii  termination  common  to  temporal  adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

*  kU-  possessive  prefix  used  of  animals  ($80);  -^  horn,  the  spoon  was  of  horn. 

*nik-  one  of  the  prefixes  of  adjectives  ($76);  -kyad  root  of  adjective  large;  compare  tdwilikyaO, 
(note  125). 

7  id;  -I,  see  note  3;  -^an  verbal  root  meaning  to  have  position,  hence  the  notion  of  possession. 

^ta-,  prefix  employed  of  soup-making,  drinking,  probably  connected  with  to  water  ($31);  -he- 
prefix,  weak  in  form  and  of  little  force  in  meaning,  it  is  connected  with  verbs  requiring  repeated 
motions  for  a  single  act  ($84);  -?- sign  of  customary  tense  ($84);  -ma  verbal  root  meaning  to  let 

PALL  OR  to  throw  several  SMALL  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SAME  OR  DIFFERENT   KINDS,  probably  the  COOk- 

ing-stones  in  this  case;  class  II,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

•  K»-,  the  numeral  one.    There  is  an  element  of  surprise  at  the  quickness  of  the  act. 
^^haiy  the  article  is  always  employed  with  the  possessive  third  person. 

"055-  possessive  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  or  pi.,  employed  only  of  adult  Hupa;  see  also  note  6. 

^*mir  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  when  adult  Hupa  are  not  meant;  -l  post-position  with. 

u I/O-  prefix  used  of  motion  up  into,  or  horizontally  through,  the  air  ($31);  -a-  sign  of  customary 
tense,  a  is  due  to  the  preceding  a  of  ya:  -got  a  verbal  root  used  of  pushing  something  into  a  yielding 
mass;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

"  hai-  the  article;  -yd  a  demonstrative  used  of  the  more  remote. 

^^mU  probably  the  same  as  In  note  12,  above;  it  is  often  used  of  time. 

>«ya-,  -a  see  note  13;  -xauyi  verbal  root  referring  to  water  or  a  liquid;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  8d  per. 
Bing. 

"aitoc  AWAY,  AT  A  DISTANCE,  NOT  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF;  no  couuectlon  With  Other  words  has 
been  found. 

"x6-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.;  -wdn  post-position  used  of  motion  toward  or  away  from,  accord- 
ing to  the  context. 

^^toa-  prefix  meaning  through  ($  31) ;  -kin-  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  ($  84) ;  -nin-  2d 
modal  of  completed  action  ($35);  -jote  verbal  root  to  cut;  class  I,  con.  2.  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

«>Aai- probably  the  article;  -ya-  with  hai-  it  forms  an  adverb  there;  -L  perhaps  the  post-position 
(see  note  12). 

*>  ya-  see  note  13;  -uw.  sign  of  1st  per.  sing.;  class  II,  con.  1,  pres.  indef.,  1st  per.  sing. 

«te- deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  -«-2d  modal  Indicating  progressive  action;  -ne  verbal  root,  to  think; 
irregular  verb,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

»a^*  indicates  that  whatever  was  attempted  failed;  it  is  to  be  construed  with  yauyptaum  (see 
note  16). 

»•  ioa-t  -^ifl  see  note  19;  -qdU  verbal  root. 

»te-  deictic  8d  per.  sing.;  neL-  contraction  of  -nuwii  of  which  -nil-  is  a  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncer- 
tain meaning  and  -wiL-  has  w,  2d  modal  of  inceptive  action,  and  l,  3d  modal  of  transitive  force;  -en 
vertMtl  root  meaning  to  look;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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yoneylduka**    miL     xeekiLtseL*^      Laaiux     innalsdflkkai  "•     Laaiux 

back  of  the  from  he  threw  it  At  once  he  got  up.  At  once 

fire  up  away. 

mitdai^^'    tceninyai'®     haifln     hai       xota*"     haiyo    xoLduwenne" 

outside  he  went  out.  Then  the         his  father       that  one  said  of  him, 

yeu'^    na   tceninyai'*    mflnkutnikkyao'*     haiflii     wfln"    xoikyfln** 

,*'Way      across    he  has  gone  MQfikOtnikkyad."  And  about  it  his  mind 

out 

nanva"    hai  axoLtcitdenne"   taistse*"    mflxxa***    tcittesyai"    haififi 

studied  that     he  had  said  of  him.        Sweathouse  after  it  be  went.  And 

wood 

xoLtelit"    xoLnonillit"    miL    yisxflfihit"     xflLedfin    adenne     xa*" 

with  him  With  him  it  finished  then  the  next  day  in  the  morning  he  said,  "  Well 
it  burned.  burning 

hwa"     min    wifiyaL*'     hai    daiditdin"     haidaid    tcelLauw*'    haifiii 

me  for  it  come  along."        The      (explanation  there       it  always  came  Then 

was)  out. 

^yon-  the  seat  of  honor  back  of  the  fire,  corner;  yi-  a  prefix  common  to  names  of  direction;  -dUk 
together  with  yZ-,  has  the  meaning  of  up  hill  and  the  derived  meaning  of  east.  The  word  as  a 
whole  applies  to  the  bank  back  of  the  fire,  where  the  belongings  of  the  men  are  kept. 

^xee-  prefix  meaning  away  from,  used  with  verbs  of  throwing;  -k-  first  modal;  -U-  third  modal; 
-UeL  verbal  root,  to  throw^^to  podnd;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

^  in-  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  employed  of  the  act  of  rising  from  a  reclining  position:  -no- 
prefix  of  iteration;  -i8-2d  modal  of  durative  force;  -d<lk-,  d  3d  modal;  -kai  verbal  root  of  acts  per- 
formed with  the  legs  (or  other  long  Instrument);  class  III,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

I*  mitdaU  the  space  in  front  of  the  house;  mU-  is  probably  the  possessive  prefix;  compare  mUtaitda 
(see  note  131). 

» tee-  prefix  meaning  out  of;  -yai  verbal  root  to  qo,  used  only  in  singular;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def., 
8d  per.  sing. 

"  -la'  FATHER,  not  used  without  a  possessive  prefix. 

«  zoL-  indirect  object  3d  per.  sing.;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say,  to  sinq,  to  make  a  noise;  irreg.  past 
def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

^  yeu  adverb,  probably  from  a  demonstrative  stem,  employed  of  the  most  remote. 

**  m&nk&t  lake;  -nikkyad  compare  note  6.  This  is  the  name  given  to  Trinity  Summit,  a  mountain 
of  6,600  feet  elevation  east  of  Hupa  valley. 

»  wM  po8^position  which  does  not  have  a  pronominal  prefix  for  8d  per.  sing.,  except  when  an 
adult  Hupa  is  referred  to. 

»  -kyUn  HEART  or  VITALS,  the  organ  of  cogitation. 

"  na-  perhaps  meaning  down,  from  above,  is  employed  of  things  coming  into  existence;  -ya 
verbal  root  to  go,  to  come;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

^  a-  prefix  found  with  verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  and  doing. 

»  tats-  probably  connected  with  lai-  of  taikyuub'  -<«^  brush,  small  shrubs. 

^  mfix-  pronominal  prefix  of  which  only  m-  is  constant,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  depending 
on  the  sound  which  follows;  -xa  post-position,  after. 

*'  tcit-  deictic,  3d  per.  sing.;  -te-  distributive  prefix;  -a-  2d  modal  of  durative  action;  -yai  to  qo;  class 
I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

«  -lU  verbal  root  to  burn,  in  an  Intransitive  sense  only;  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

*'  -no-  prefix  indicating  the  coming  to  a  stop  or  end;  -nil-  for  -nin-;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  8a  per. 
sing. 

**  yt«xtlfl- apparently  a  verb,  of  which  yi- deictic  3d  per.  sing,  (not  an  adult  Hupa),  -«- 2d  modal,  and 
•xHil  the  root;  compare  yiaxan  day  ;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  when. 

^  xa*  seems  to  terminate  a  discussion  and  attract  attention  to  some  proposition.  It  is  also  used  to 
give  aa«ent  to  a  proposition. 

«»  hw-  pronominal  prefix  of  1st  per.  sing.;  -a  post-position  meaning  in  the  interest  of,  for  the 
benefit  of. 

*^  w-  prefix  found  in  a  few  presents  where  the  inception  of  the  act  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
(compare  $  28);  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -ya-  verbal  root  to  go;  -l  suffix  indicating  the  continuation 
of  the  act  over  space;  class  I,  con.  1,  imp.  2d  per.  sing. 

^daiditdifl,  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  a  whole  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  its  parts.  It  is 
employed  to  introduce  the  explanation  of  a  mystery.  The  first  syllable,  dair  or  daid-y  is  apparently 
the  element  which  gives  the  indeflniteness  to  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

« tee-  the  prefix  mentioned  in  tccniHyai  (see  note  30),  but  here  it  is  used  of  coming  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest  into  a  glade;  -aum  verbal  root  connected  with  -ate  undulating  movement,  as  of  a 
herd. 
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hai     xoiiii   aLtcitdenne**  xa*  hwa   min    winyaL  xatehe"*^  xoaoLwe" 

the     hifl  brother  he  told,  "Well     me       for  it  come  along."     "Well  let  it  kill 

then,  him 

hai     dihwo*"      nin     en"      neskin      nax     tak     iLtcin"      kisxan'^* 

the       tiomething.  You      it  is  firs  two        three      together  9tand 

mittflk'^^    yeilLane^"    haifln   tcittesdeL'^'    mflnkfltnikkyao  xalsdeL** 

between  you  must  Then         they  started.  MQfilsOtnikkyad  they  went 

them  run  in."  up. 

Lomatckflttcin  •*     tcenindeL'*      haiya      mikkyaqottse "      naLauffi** 

L6matckClttcifi  they  came  There  elks  were 

out.  about 

hai      Lokflt**      haifli!      axoLtcitdenne      niSf      dikkyfln**      minna" 

the        glade  on.  Then  he  said  to  him,  "  You  here  around 

sindan*'     hwe     yeu     kai     wfinnaiwedate  ••     haidn     yaixoLtcwen '** 

you  stay.  1         mstant    along  I  will  sit  for  Then  they  smelled 

them."  him. 

xokyatcin^^    teLatc"    xokilt    danakindlyan"   haidn   tak   tceseLwen'* 

From  him  they  ran,         on  him  they  ran.  Then       three        he  killed 

^autcUdenne  the  form  used  in  speaking  to  children  or  non-Hupa  adults.  Compare  oxdLtcUdenne 
(see  note  38),  which  is  the  form  ordinarily  employed  in  speaking  to  adults. 

Wa»-  probably  the  same  as  xa  discussed  in  note  45;  -te-  is  unknown;  -he  is  used  of  concessions  and 
negations  which  are  sweeping. 

^xd-  the  object;  s-  a  prefix  found  in  this  verb  only;  -^  regularly  indicates  8d  per.  of  imp.;  -L-3d 
modal;  -we  verbal  root  to  kill  (this  form  of  it  occurs  in  pres.  indef.  and  imp.),  compare  -wen  in 
tccKLwen  (see  note  74). 

"(fl-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  de:  -hy^  suffix  often  employed  to  give 
indefiniteness.    This  word  is  often  used  to  avoid  a  word  of  ill  omen. 

**dl  is  employed  to  point  a  contrast. 

»iL  has  a  reciprocal  force;  -tcifl  post-position,  toward. 

^-xan  verbal  root  employed  of  the  standing  position  of  trees. 

Wmtt- pronominal  prefix;  -Wifc  po8^poeition  between. 

"  ye-  prefix  into,  the  correlative  of  tee-;  -1 3d  modal  {-ft-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing,  is  dropped  before  it); 
-La  verbal  root  to  bun  (the  past  has  -Lot);  -tu*  sufllx,  often  found  in  the  Imperative,  having  the  force 
of  duty  or  necessity;  class  IV,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

**-dfL  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  of  the  dual  or  plural.  Ck)mpare  tcittesyai  (see  note  41);  class  I, 
con.  3,  pa.st  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

^xa-  prefix  up,  here  up  a  hillside;  the  deictic  itcU-,  is  not  used  after  xa-);  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def., 
3d  per.  dual. 

«>  Ld  monosyllabic  noun  grass,  leaf;  -ma-  probably  border;  -te-  diminutive  sufllx;  -iiU-  upon; 
-tcifi  locative  suflix  toward. 

^CompATc  tccnifiyai  (see  note  30),  the  singular.    This  is  the  dual. 

**mik-  possessive  prefix;  -kya-  antlers;  -qoUsc  sharp,  pointed  (?). 

^na-  prefix  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  ground.    Ck)mpare  tceii.aum  (see  note  49). 

»Jx>- grass;  -j;tJ<ON. 

••The  position  of  the  speaker.    Compare  haiya,  the  more  remote  position. 

•^mfn- pronominal  prefix;  -na  post- position  around,  about. 

««»-  prefix  found  in  the  present  of  a  few  verbs  ^compare  -«-  2d  modal  prefix);  da  verbal  root  to 
SIT,  TO  remain;  -il  suffix,  perhaps  from  -n€*  (see  note  68). 

••  irfin- prefix  used  of  pursuit  or  attempted  action;  -w-  2d  modal  of  inceptive  force;  -e-  sign  of  1st 
per.  sing.,  found  only  in  the  definite  tenses;  -da-  verbal  root  to  sit;  -<c suffix  used  to  express  the  future. 

^yai-  sign  of  plural,  employed  of  animals,  etc.  (for  adult  Hupa  -ya-is  used);  -xd-  object;  -tcwen 
verbal  root  to  smell,  it  has  l  preceding  it  when  the  verb  is  transitive,  but  does  not  have  it  when  it  is 
intransitive;  cla.<»s  II,  con.  1,  post  def.,  3a  per.  pi. 

"  xd-  pronominal  prefix;  ^kya-  post-position  away  from;  -tcifl  locative  suffix. 

"-oic  verbal  root  to  move  in  an  undulating  line.  It  is  employed  of  the  motion  of  a  pack-train. 
The  verb  is  singular,  since  the  band  as  a  whole  is  the  subject.    Class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

^*da-  prefix  which  literally  means  on  something  higher  than  the  ground,  perhaps  figurative 
here;  -kin-  of  uncertain  force;  -rfl-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  movements  of  deer  and 
elk;  class  III,  con.  Id,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

7<  tee-  sign  of  3d  per.,  a  variant  for  tsi«-  and  tcis-  found  in  tsimeitvfn,  tcisseiieeti  (below) ;  -seL-,  sr-  is  the 
prefix  mentioned  In  note  68;  -»-2d  modal,  Is  dropped  before  1,3d  modal;  -u^ert  verbal  root  to  kill; 
class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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mikkyaqottse    haidn    Lenaiyanillai "    haiya    xokilt   yalweL'*    haiiifi 

elkfl.  Then         they  built  a  Are.  There       on  them      it  became  Then 

night. 

xoLin    axoLtcitdenne    dikkyfln    tcin"    don    doxolwil^'    xa*  naidiL^* 

his       .      he  said  to  him,  "Here       they  say        it  is     no  one  spends     Come     let  us  go 

brother  the  night.  home. 

menes^it'*     hai     dikkyfln     nehelweLte*^     haifln      dflnLflfihs:odin " 

I  am  afraid."  "The  here  we  will  spend  Then  several  times 

the  night" 

axoLtcitdenne    yudiifhit"     xotcin     tciiwintcwu**    axoLtcinne*'    miL 

he  said  it  to  him.  Finally  on  his  he  cried.  He  kept  telling  him       with 

account 

naidiL    haifin    kfit    wilweL    xotesduhsen  *•    haifln      kittewestce^  '^ 

"Let  us  Then       already  it  was  night         It  grew  dark.  Then  the  wind  blew, 

go  home." 

yudinhit     axoLtcitdenne    xa«    tcwitc    Lekilla"    kfit     ainuwinsen** 

Finally  he  said  to  him,        "Well,     firewood        gather.         Already    you  have  decided, 

hwelweLte'**     haiun      kflt      Leyakillau'*      Lenayanillai     xohwow** 

'  1  will  spend  Then       already    they  gathered  it.  They  built  a  fire.  Some  way 

the  night'" 

akitduwenne*'  xowinLit'*  haiyahitdjit  haiyo  adenne  xa«  naidiL  dau** 

it  sounded.  It  thundered.  And  then  that  one        said,    "Well,  let  usgo  "No," 

home." 

^*  ue-  prefix  employed  of  motion  mutually  toward  or  position  near  each  other;  -nai-  {na)  iterative 
prefix  often  employed  of  habitual  acts;  -ya-  sign  of  plural;  -nil-  for  -nin-  because  of  the  following  l; 
lai  verbal  root  employed  of  moving  or  handling  more  than  one  object;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  8d 
per.  pi.    The  fire  may  have  been  ceremonial  for  the  dressing  of  the  elk. 

»•  ya-  sign  of  plural;  -I-  3d  modal,  often  of  passive  force;  -weL  form  of  a  verbal  root  indicating  the 
passing  of  the  night.  The  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  active  form  with  the  object  prefixed,  the 
subject  being  some  natural  element  or  supernatural  being,  or  as  a  passive  form  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  young  men  in  question. 

"  Of  uncertain  derivation*  but  probably  connected  with  the  root  -ne  -n  to  speak. 

"  d5-  negative  prefix;  -wil  form  of  the  verbal  root  discuteed  above. 

"•  Tia-  iterative  prefix  used  here  with  the  meaning  of  returning  whence  they  had  set  out;  -diL  ver- 
bal root  TO  GO,  other  forms  of  it  are  -dil  and  -deL  (see  note  59);  class  I,  con.  3,  pres.  Indef.,  1st  per.  dual. 

«>  mc-  object;  -ncs-,  of  which  n-  is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  -«-,  2d  modal  (some  sign  for  the 
first  person  singular  would  be  expected,  but  a  number  of  verba  have  the  first  and  third  persons  alike 
in  form);  -git  verbal  root  to  fear;  class  IV,  con.  8,  pres.  def.,  Ist  per.  sing. 

^  nche-  object  us,  or  subject  of  passive  we. 

^  dfin- stem  or  prefix  found  in  expressions  meaning  several  or  none;  -lM  many,  much;  -Ajgd* 
expresses  uncertainty  or  indefinlteness;  -difl  locative  suffix,  but  in  numbers  means  times. 

"  yu-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  yd:  -dm  locative  suffix  common  with 
adverbs  of  time  and  place;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  then. 

w   tcvm  verbal  root  to  cry,  to  weep. 

»  -tcin-,  tcein-  would  be  expected,  but  the  verb  is  quite  irregular;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say;  irreg., 
cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

^  xo-  prefix  giving  absolute  and  impersonal  force  to  the  verb,  used  especially  of  weather  condi- 
tions; -te-  distribution;  -«-  2d  modal;  -d-  3d  modal;  -hmen  verbal  root,  no  doubt  connected  with  -hmn 
In  Lvhj£in  black. 

8T  kit-  prefix  always  found  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  it  may  give  the  Idea  of  contlnuousness  to 
the  act;  -we-  formative  element  which  gives  a  duratlve  force  to  verbs,  especially  In  the  passive; 
-tee*  verbal  root  Indicating  the  action  of  the  wind. 

88  Le-  see  note  75;  -ki-  perhaps  giving  the  force  of  local  distribution;  -I-  for  H  on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing I;  -la  shorter  form  of  the  verbal  root  -lau  (see  note  91);  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

*»  at-  appparently  the  same  prefix  which  occurs  In  axdUcitdenne  (below);  -nu-  prefix  of  unknown 
force:  -sen  verbal  root  to  think,  other  forms  of  It  are  -»ifl,  -ne;  Irreg.  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  Imp. 

*>  hi^e-  object  or  subject  me  or  i. 

»•  -kil-  contraction  for  -kuwil-;  -lau,  verbal  root;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

^  xo-  WAY  OR  MANNER;  -hjudr^,  compare  dthmo*  (see  note  63). 

*»  -kit-  employed  In  the  place  of  -tcil-  when  the  subject  Is  some  unknown  agent. 

w  xd-  see  note  92;  -Lit  verbal  root  employed  of  noises  such  as  a  footfall.  This  verb  in  its  imper- 
sonal form  is  used  for  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  as  well  as  of  thunder. 

^  Evidently  connected  with  do-  the  negative  prefix. 
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tcitdenne**    kflt    dafi     xo'    ilnniiidenne'^    naidiL    domilkkainasin'a" 

he  aald,       "  already    some    in  Tain     I  said  to  you,         *  Let  us  go       You  did  not  want  to." 
time  ago  home.' 

haififi    kiye    anakitdenne**    x5diox"^    xflndifi    haiyahitdjit    xowfin 

Then        again  it  sounded  still  closer.  And  then  lor  him 

xodje^**  tconda****    axoLtcitdenne   nax   hai  neskin  mittflk  yellLane* 

his  mind        was  sorry.  He  said  to  him,        "Two      the         firs  between        you  must 

run  in 

hai    dikkyftfi    nOninxftts  ^®'    miL    haifln    kflt     nSlto'^n***     miL     hai 

the  here  it  lights  when."       And       already  it  dropped.         Then       the 

neskin    mittflk    yexonan***    haiyo    nolto'^n    Laaiux    ylkyuwinyan^** 

firs  between       Ihey  ran  in.         That  one  lit.        Immediately     it  began  to  eat 

hai    mikkyaqSttse    Laaiux    vinneLyan^*^    haiyahitdjit    Laaiux    xo' 

the  elks.  Really        it  ate  them  up.  And  then  at  once         in 

vain 

xaitenen**'    ylxoLtsan"*    xokfittcin     yalto^n     Laaiux     hai     neskin 

it  looked  for  It  found  them.  On  them  ft  jumped.        Really  the  firs 

them. 

minnaikitdelai"*  haifln    xo'    mflkkflt    danaduwiL«aP"  yudifihit  a'tifi 

it  embraced.  Then    in  vain        at  it  he  shot.  Anally  all 

tcekinniiiits  "*    haiyaL    hai    xoiin    aLtcitdenne    nittsitdflkana^^we "' 

heuhotout.  And  the    his  brother  he  told,  "Your  quiver 

••  Note  the  omission  of  the  prefix  a-  when  the  object  stands  directly  before  a  verb  of  saying  or 
thinking. 

w  Unr  the  form  a-  takes  when  followed  by  n;  -niL-  indirect  object  of  2d  per.  sing.  Ck)mpare  -xdlr 
In  axOLtcUdenne  (below).  These  indirect  objects  are  really  adverbial  phrases  containing  a  post- 
position rendered  in  full  by  with  you. 

w  dd-  negative  prefix;  -mUh-  pronominal  prefix;  -Igai-  post-position  after;  -na-  prefix  oveb  thb 
sUBPA.cs  OF  THB  GROUND;  -fh  2d  modal;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -'a  verbal  root  to  have  in  one's 
P088BB8I0N.    The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  Is  said  to  be,  tou  did  not  carry  after  it  in  youb 

HAND. 

^-na-  iterative  prefix.    Compare  akUdenne  (see  note  93),  employed  of  the  first  occurrence. 

"^^xdd^  probably  iorxdtc  right,  exact',  te  having  become  dj  because  of  their  change  from  final  to 
initial  position. 

'M  xd-  possessive  prefix;  -dje  mind. 

»« -da*  verbal  root  to  waste  away. 

lOB  nd-  prefix  denoting  a  position  of  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  -ni^  2d  modal  required  by 
-nd-x  -xtWs  verbal  root  to  pass  through  the  air. 

104  40^  verbal  root  to  jump,  to  alight.  As  is  usual  with  Hupa  verbs,  the  root  defines  the  kind  of 
act  without  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  beginning  or  ending,  which  is  expressed  by  prefixes.  Class  IV 
con.  2,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

106 -x^.  prefix  of  unknown  meaning;  -an  verbal  root  to  run,  used  of  dual  and  plural  only;  com- 
pare ydlLane^  (p.  155);  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

i<^  ylr  deictic  of  the  third  person  when  not  a  Hupa  adult;  -kyu-  1st  modal  prefix  used  when  the 
object  is  not  known  or  not  definitely  named;  -yan  verbal  root  to  eat;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a 
per.  sing. 

^^-neL-  contraction  for  •nuvdL-,  of  which  the  prefix  evidently  has  reference  to  the  completion  of 
the  act;  cla.ss  II,  con.  1,  past  def..  8a  per.  sing. 

loe  xor  pr^x  indicating  pursuit  or  search  (the  form  xai-  is  due  to  the  subject  not  being  an  adult 
Hupa);  teflr  probably  a  contraction  for  -tuvHfi-;  -en  verbal  root  to  look;  class  I,  con.  1,  pastdef.,  3a  per 
Bing. 

i«  -x6-  object;  -L-  3d  modal;  -ttan  verbal  root  to  see,  to  find;  class  n,  con.  4,  past,  3a  per.  sing. 

Jw  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -nai-  post-position  around;  -lai  verbal  root  apparently  connected  with 
la  hand.  It  was  explained  that  the  wings  had  teeth  on  them;  these  the  bird  drove  into  the  tree 
with  great  force. 

1"  da-  prefix  position  higher  than  the  earth;  -nadu-  Indicating  a  position  perpendicular  as 
regards  some  plane;  -•a-  verbal  root  to  have  position;  -l  suffix  denoting  repeated  acts. 

"«  tee-  prefix  out  of;  -kin-  prefix  used  of  acts  completed,  the  means  being  exhausted;  -its  verbal 
root  TO  shoot;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

w»  nit-  possessive  prefix;  -tsUdHkana'we  the  quivbb  of  fishbr-akin;  -nor  prefix  over  the  surface 
OF  the  oboumd;  -toe  verbal  root  to  cabby. 
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hwQwflLwflL"*  haiyaL  xowalLwaL"*  yudinhit   xoLfikai"*  tesyayei"' 

throw  to  me."  Aud         he  threw  it  to  Finally  dawn  came 

him. 

xoa'tindin     yudinhit     naxaits"*     na«tse8    nondlyan"'     baiyahitdjit 

everywhere.  At  la.st  two  only  arrows  were  left.  And  then 

miHsa^kinits"*  baiyahitdjit  naltsit"^  tsisseLwen    haiyaL    tcenaindeL 

he  shot  in  its  And  then  it  fell.  He  killed  it.  And  they  came  out. 

mouth. 

natesdeL  kflt    tcisseuwen     haiya    medildin   nalndeL   a'tinkacflnte"' 

They  started  Already     he  kUled  it.         There  Medildifi       they  arrived.  All  kinds  ~ 

home. 

ada"^    tcittescan"*   haiun    La    towifikyau"*    yaxoLtcitdenne    medil 

for  he  came  to  own.         Then       once      the  river  was  They  said  to  him,         "Canoe 

himself  high. 

talntuw^"       hai        dohexotcoyawenne "'        xo'       wflnnayaisdeL  "* 

take  out  of  The  he  did  not  do  it.  In  vain  they  tried, 

the  water." 

dohetayalstan  "•     haiya     xanalsdeL    haidS     Luwfinnin"*    tceninyai 

They  dia  not  take  There         they  came  up         Then  alone  he  went  out. 

it  out.  again. 

hai     medil     xalstan     taikyuw     mittsitda*"*     datcuwintan     haivflka 

The         canoe     he  brought  up.  Sweat-house  its  roof  he  put  it  on.  Thfs  way 

kitteseox    anuweste "' 

smart  his  nature  was. 


>»*  hwu-  indirect  object;  -u^Lr  from  the  prefix  -wa-  (used  of  handing  an  object  to  any  one)  aud  L 
8d  modal,  a  becomes  t2  in  2d  per.  sing.,  probably  because  of  the  accent;  -urdLt  verbal  root  to 
THROW  A  LONO  OBJECT;  class  II,  con.  2,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

'"^xo-  indirect  object;  -iL,  -nil  would  be  expected;  -waL  another  /orm  of  the  root  in  htniiwiiLtDiiL; 
class  II,  con.  2,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

i»«x6-  see  note  86  above;  -z.-,  prefix  found  with  many  adjectives;  -kai  root  of  adjective  white.  The 
•*  Dawn  maiden  "  is  meant  by  xdLUkai. 

u^  -yei  suffix  giving  emphasis  to  verb  indicating  the  accomplishment  of  act*  which  are  gradual,  o^ 
which  require  several  attempts. 

"8  nax-  two;  -aits  limiting  suffix  only. 

ii».dl-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  position  of  certain  objects,  such  as  baskets,  etc. 

'*»mi«- possessive  prefix;  -wi'-  mouth. 

'"  na-  prefix  down;  -/-  3d  modal;  -Uit  verbal  root  to  faix. 

^22a7ifl-  all; -*ri-  suffix  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  kind,  way;  -(e  verbal  n)ot  to  appear,  to 

HAVE  A  CERTAIN   NATURE. 

i«3  ad-  reflexive  pronoun;  -a  post-position  for.    Compare  hioa  (see  note  46). 

'«  Compare  tciL'an,  note  7,  p.  168. 

'«*  to-  the  more  common  word  for  water  in  Athapascan  dialects  (in  Hupa  it  is  found  in  compounds 
and  is  applied  to  the  ocean);  -kyau  adjectival  root  to  become  large. 

i2«/a-  prefix  out  of  the  water;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -tvrp-  verbal  root  employed  of  long 
objects  only;  this  form  is  confined  to  the  indefinite  tenses;  class  I,  c<»n.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

'*7  do-  negative  prefix;  -Jie-  adds  emphasis  to  the  ni»gation  (see  note  51,  p.  156);  -xo-  not  know 
deictic;  -ne  verbal  root  to  do  A  specified  act;  irreg.  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

i«  wHn-  see  note  36. 

*»-ton  verbal  root,  another  form  of  -turn  (see  note  126). 

190  Lu-  probably  from  La'  one. 

"» mit-  posHcssive  prefix;  -tsUdcfi  roof  (?). 

»« -w€B-  see  note  87;  -(<r  (see  note  122). 
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TLINGIT 


By  John  R.  Swanton 


§1.  DISTBTBUTION 

The  Tlingit  or  Koluschan  language  is  spoken  throughout  south- 
eastern Alaska,  from  Dixon  entrance  and  Portland  canal  to  Copper 
river,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
which  is  occupied  by  Haida.  An  interior  tribe  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Tagish,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  language  from 
their  Chilkat  neighbors.  Such  a  change  is  said,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  the  language  of  the  Ugalakmiut,  or  Ugalentz,  of 
Eayak  island  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  who  were  formerly 
Eskimo  and  have  now  become  thoroughly  Tlingitized. 

The  principal  part  of  the  material  on  which  this  sketch  is  based 
was  obtained  at  Sitka,  but  I  also  have  considerable  material  from 
Wrangell,  and  one  long  story  from  Yakutat.  Although  each  town 
appears  to  have  had  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  language  nowhere  varied  very  widely  and  that  the  differences 
were  mainly  confined  to  the  different  arrangement  and  handling  of 
particles;  the  lexical  changes  being  comparatively  few  and  the 
structure  practically  uniform.  The  greatest  divergence  is  said  to 
exist  between  the  Yakutat  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of 
Wrangell  and  the  other  southern  towns  on  the  other — the  speech  at 
Sitka,  Hima,  Chilkat,  Auk,  Taku,  and  Killisnoo  being  intermediate — 
but  I  have  not  enough  material  to  establish  the  entire  accuracy  of 
this  classification.  Anciently  the  people  belonging  to  this  stock,  or  a 
part  of  them,  liyed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  on 
the  coast  now  occupied  by  the  Tsimshian,  and  the  imiversal 
acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  people  themselves  is  probably  evidence 
that  it  was  at  no  very  ancient  date.  Perhaps  this  recent  spread  of 
the  people  is  responsible  for  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their 
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language.  Phonetically,  at  least,  the  divergence  between  the  Skide- 
gate  and  Masset  dialects  of  Haida  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
various  Tlingit  dialects. 

Although  they  must  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  stocks,  Tlingit, 
Haida,  and  the  languages  of  the  interior  Indians,  or  Athapascan, 
may  be  classed  in  one  morphological  group.  The  two  former  agree 
in  the  order  which  the  processes  and  usually  the  words  themselves 
observe,  although  it  is  not  imperative  in  Tlingit,  as  in  Haida,  that 
the  verb  should  stand  at  the  end.  The  two  also  resemble  each  other 
in  expressing  location  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  post-positions,  or 
particles  with  the  aspect  of  post-positions;  but  Tlingit  is  noteworthy 
for  its  entire  lack  of  locative  afl^es  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  extreme 
punctiliousness  in  expressing  the  state  of  an  action — as  to  whether 
it  is  beginning,  completed,  in  a  transitory  state,  etc.  In  spite  of 
these  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  lexical 
similarity,  several  processes  present  such  striking  similarities  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  morphological  agreement,  an  impression  is 
given  of  a  more  intimate  former  relationship. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2,  3) 

§  2.  Sounds 

The  following  table  gives  Tlingit  phonetics  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  inter-relationships  of  sounds: 

Semi- 
Sonant       Surd         FortlB      Spirant     Nasal      vowel 

Labials -  -  -  -  -  v) 

Dentals d  t  t!  («)  n  - 

Sibilants -  8  c  s!  -  -  - 

Affricatives,«  series     ...  dz  is  is  I  -  -  - 

AflFricatives,  c  series     ...  dj  ic  tc!  -  -  - 

Anterior  palatals   ....  -  -  k'!  -  -  - 

Palatals ^g  k  k!  xy  -  y 

Velars -  q  q!  x  -  - 

Laterals l  l  l!  I  -  - 

Breathing h 

Vowels:  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o),  a,  a  (d  under  the  accent),  I  (or  e),  i  (or  e). 

Many  of  these  also  occur  in  Haida,  to  the  accoimt  of  which  lan- 
guage the  student  is  referred;  but  the  I  and  n  of  the  latter  language, 
along  with  the  entire  labial  series,  except  w,  are  wanting,  although  m 
appears  in  a  few  words  imitating  natural  sounds  and  in  words  intro- 
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duced  from  other  stocks,  such  as  the  Tsimshian ;  I,  however,  is  usually 
transUterated  as  n.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  of  phonetic  elements, 
the  number  of  sibilants  and  related  soimds  is  greatly  increased. 
Where  Haida  has  only  «,  dj,  tc,  and  tcly  we  find  here  «,  «/,  c  (pro- 
nounced like  English  sh),  dj,  tc,  tc!,  dz,  ts,  and  tsl.  The  ^  is  not 
pronounced  so  far  back  as  Haida  ^,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sonant  (y),*  which  is  pronounced  by  the  younger  people  exactly 
like  English  y.  As  indicated,  three  palatal  fortes  seem  to  be  used; 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  Jc!  from  Jc!  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  distinction  in  my  texts.  After  many  palatals 
a  slightly  sounded  u  (or  o)  occurs,  represented  by  **  or  <>,  which 
develops  in  certain  situations  into  a  full  u  (or  o)  soimd. 

§  3.  Phonetic  Processes 

Harmonic  changes  are  very  few  and  special.  Thus  the  reflexive 
prefix  c  appears  as  tc  or  dj  occasionally,  though  I  am  unable  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  the  alteration,  especially  since  it  occurs  in  words 
otherwise  identical,  as  vmckikliye'n  or  ivudjJciJcHytn  brothers  to 
ONE  ANOTHER.  Another  tendency  is  for  a  final  surd  to  change  to 
the  corresponding  sonant  when  a  vowel  is  suffixed,  as — 

qawd'q  eye  duqawd'ae  his  eye 

yuao'qtc  the  trap  yugo^qdjayu  the  trap  it  was 

yek  spiritual  helper  duye'gi  his  spiritual  helper 

LelA'tc  gadu' isidja! ge  nothing   to   kill  with  (instead  of  lI'IaIc 
gadu'  iMjaf  qe) 

More  important  than  either  of  the  above  is  the  employment  of  o  or 
u  in  place  of  i  or  e  when  preceded  by  certain  sounds.  This  takes 
place  usually  when  x,  q,  or  q!  precedes  and  is  itself  preceded  by  o 
or  u.  Thus  we  have  wuqo'x  to  get  to  a  certain  place  by  canoe 
and  vmqoxo'n  he  had  formerly  come  ashore  there;  Icunu'Jc  did, 
hwaugvfn  while  doing.  In  duqiua'  his  mouth  (from  q!a  mouth). 
At  uxua'  HE  ATE  SOMETHING  (fipom  xa  TO  eat),  the  u  is  inserted. 

Since  y  belongs  to  the  same  series  of  t  sounds,  it  is  treated  in  the 
same  maimer,  and,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sound,  changes 
to  w.  Therefore,  when  yi  is  suffixed  to  a  word  ending  in  u,  it  changes 
to  wu;  as,  Xutstnuivvf  grizzly-bear  fort,  instead  of  XutsInuyV ; 
dutuvm'  HIS  MIND,  instead  of  dutuyi';  and  we  might  add  duga/wu  his 
DRUM  (from  gdo  drum).     Sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  wu  is 

1  See  PhonetiCA  of  Tsimshian. 
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used  after  a,  especially  when  a  is  accented:  as,  anqafwu  chief, 
qfiTc^gvxina'wu  if  there  were  going  to  be  death,  ducaxafvm  his  hair. 
A  similar  phenomenon  exists  in  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  and  Dakota. 

The  strengthening  of  **,  as  in  duya'gu  his  canoe  (from  yak^  canoe) 
and  daq  aflunago'qoawe  when  salmon  were  running  up  (from 
a!luna^oq^)j  must  not  be  confused  with  this. 

Contraction  of  A-i  to  e  occurs,  and  will  be  referred  to  on  p.  172. 

§  4.  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  indicated  by  affixes  and  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, reduplication  being  absolutely  wanting.  Suffixes  are  few  com- 
pared with  prefixes,  but  the  number  of  prefixes  is  not  very  great,  the 
categories  of  ideas  expressed  in  this  manner  being  limited.  The 
word-unit  is,  on  the  whole,  very  loose,  so  that  many  prefixes  might 
as  well  be  considered  as  particles.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  essen- 
tially of  the  character  of  modal  adverbs.  Others,  whose  connection 
with  the  verb  is  even  weaker,  are  pronouns  and  local  adverbs.  The 
last  group  is  apparently  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  noim, 
in  regard  to  which  particles  of  this  class  appear  as  post-positions, 
while  in  relation  to  the  verb  they  appear  as  prefixes.  A  number  of 
elements  which  appear  as  suffixes  of  both  verbs  and  nouns  are  weak 
in  character  and  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  word  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  they  cause  or  undergo 
phonetic  changes  which  result  in  a  still  closer  amalgamation  of  the 
two  constituent  elements. 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  is  fairly  clear,  although  a 
number  of  stems  appear  both  as  verbs  and  nouns,  and  a  few  nominal 
stems  appear  as  incorporated  adverbial  elements.  Plurality  is  not 
expressed  in  the  noun,  but  there  is  a  suffix  indicating  the  collective. 
The  plural  of  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  the  same  element 
that  expresses  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
Possessive  pronouns  are  related  to  the  personal  pronouns,  but  the 
idea  of  possession  requires  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  noun  pos- 
sessed. The  possessive  forms  for  terms  of  relationship  diflFer  from 
those  for  other  nouns.  There  are  no  true  cases,  although  some  post- 
positions which  express  local  relations  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  noun.     The  number  of  these  is  very  large. 
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The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  verb  is  the  occurrence  of  a  num- 
ber of  prefixes,  the  significance  of  which  has  come  to  be  so  weak  that 
they  appear  rather  as  formal  elements  than  as  clearly  distinct  cate- 
gories. It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  these.  They  are  evidently  modal  in  character  and  may  occur  in 
groups.  A  few  suffixes  are  common  to  verbs  and  nouns.  Verbal 
suffixes  are  temporal  or  semi-temporal  in  character,  express  finality, 
or  transform  verbal  expressions  into  nouns.  The  Tlingit  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  recapitulate  statements  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tives, which  are  prefixed  to  nominal  and  verbal  expressions,  as 
well  as  used  with  post-positions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  6-24) 

The  Noun  (§§  6-10) 
§  a.  Structure 

Nominal  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic  and  quite  distinct  from 
verbal  stems.     (See  §§  25,  26.) 

Nouns  are  compounded  by  juxtaposition,  the  qualifying  noun  pre- 
ceding the  one  qualified;  as, 

gAgd'n-qlds   sun-feet   (=8un-        leql-kludA's  red-snapper  coat 

beams)  qo* sa-xa-qoan   man -eater- people 

xdf'slax^^  root-hat 

Parts  of  the  body,  except  in  composition,  are  alwa^^s  classified  by 
placing  qa  man  before  those  belonging  to  a  human  being,  and  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  animal  before  those  belonging  to  animals; 
as, 

qadjt'n  a  human  hand  qaqlo's  a  human  foot 

qawd'q  a  human  eye  tanca'  a  sea-lion's  head 

qagu'k  a  human  ear  qowaJcd'nqla  a  deer's  mouth 

Nouns  consisting  of  a  theme  and  post-positions  occur;  as, 

ci'tl-ka'  (ci-  behind-on)  Sitka.     (See  §  23,  nos.  24,  29.) 

More  common  are  nouns  containing  a  possessive  element  {-yt  or  -t) 
(see  §  10): 

gtts/^  qoa'nt  sky  people  s/aIc  d'nt  Moss  Town 

xdt  qoa'jit  salmon  people  tan  qiAdadjd'yt  sea-lion  bristles 

yao  teyV  herring  rock 
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Here  may  belong — 

H^kS'A^di^ople  of  the  island        an-qd'-wo  town's  man  (= chief) 
Kiks  (a  Tlingit  clan) 

Other  compounds  are: 

Qdnorua  foreign  tribe  (the  in-        tslu-taJt  another  night  ( = morn- 
land  Athapascan)  ing) 
DehV-na   far-out    tribe    (the 

Haida) 

« 
Nouns  formed  from  clauses  also  occur: 

^^n^-c-to-m'-y^  a  married  couple.  (Seei^m-[§  15.4];  c- reflexive  [§  11]; 
ta  probably =^  [§  14.4];  ca  to  marry;  yi  [§  20.2] 

yu-t!aq!d'-ye-tmov\jSLr  (yu-  that  [§  12];  t!aq!d  to  pound;  -i/^[§  20.2]; 
-t  purposive  suflSx  [§  20.1]) 

td'ux-ai-yet  whistle(^5  into;  %ix  to  blow;  ^'[?];  ye[^  20.2];  -^[§  20.1]) 

Tdk^'hdcLsegA'Ji^  canoe-resting-place  (a  place  name)  {ydk^  canoe; 
ha-^  la-^  86-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.4,  1];  gA  stem  [?]) 

KAt-nAq-tln^  white-rock-on-top-of-another  (Ring  island)  (?) 

Yu'qlorkA'nAX'At-yadugu'q  point  he  threw  something  across  {yu- 
demonstrative;  y.'aapoint;  ^^'72^1.77  post-position  probably  com- 
pounded of  iii  on,  and  n^a?  near;  ^^ thing;  ya-^dwl^  15.3;  §  17.3] 
verbal  prefixes;  guq  to  throw) 

yu-Ac-iga''Wusuwu''At  the  thing  that  helped  him  {yu-  demonstra- 
tive; -<ic  personal  pronoun  of  third  person;  ^a  for;  wu-  verbal 
prefix;  8u  stem;  -wu  infinitive  or  possessive  suffix) 

C^nyak!^-Ldx  moldy-corner  (of  salmon),  (a  personal  name)  {c%'nya 
corner;  k!^  probably  diminutive  suffix;  lq/^  moldy) 

Adjectives,  except  numerals,  follow  the  noun  qualified. 

§7.  Intensive  Suffix 

When  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  anything,  an  intensive  suffix, 
-tCy  is  employed.  Thus  Llngt'ttc  is  the  intensive  form  of  Llngt't 
people;  SMsAdl'tc^  the  emphatic  form  of  the  name  of  the  clan  EiksA'dt; 
qawaye'tc^  the  emphatic  form  of  qawd'q  eyes;  uluHntc^  the  emphatic 
form  of  uhdln  {we)\  and  lUaHc  never,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  nega- 
tive particle  lU  not. 

%S.  Diminutive  Suffix 

Smallness  is  indicated  by  suffixing  -k/^  or  -/-/«;  as, 

xtxtc/t'k/^  little  frog  (from  Atk/A'tsk/^  a  small  boy  (this 
xtxtc!  frog)  always  takes  the  diminutive) 

aJc!^^  little  lake  (from  a  lake)        duyA^tk!^  her  little  child 
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This  suffix  is  used  much  with  terms  of  relationship,  sometimes 
probably  in  an  endearing  sense;  as, 

cxAnk!^  grandchild  €lk!^  daughter 

lUk!^  grandparent  JcUk!^  nephew  or  niece 

Lok!^  little  mother,  mother's 
sister 

§  9.  Collective 

With  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  but  more  often  the  latter,  the 
sense  of  a  lot  of  or  a  heap  of  is  expressed  by  suffixing  q!  or  q!i;  as, 

LlngVt  man  or  men  Lmgt'tq!  many  men  together 

ta  stone  .  teq!  stones  lying  in  a  heap 

q!dt!  island  q!a!t!q!i  islands 

h%t  house  hVtqH  houses 

gxix  slave  guxq!  slaves 

That  this  is  not  a  true  plural  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
fact  that  its  employment  is  not  essential,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  occasionally  used  where  no  idea  of  plurality,  according 
to  the  English  understanding  of  that  term,  exists.  Thus  ynyd'i 
LATuj!  THE  BIG  WHALE  may  be  said  of  a  single  whale,  the  suffix  indi- 
cating that  the  whale  was  very  large,  and  that  it  had  many  parti  to  be 
cut  out.     Therefore  it  may  best  be  called  a  collective  suffix. 

With  terms  of  relationship  the  plural  is  more  often  indicated  by 
placing  hA8  after  the  noun: 

dukd'h  his  imcle,  dukd'k  Jias        dnd't   his   aunt,    dud't    1ias  his 
his  uncles  aunts 

Has  also  fulfills  the  office  of  a  personal  pronominal  prefix  in  the 
third  person  plural,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pronominal  function  is 
secondary  (see  §  11). 

Instead  of  Jiah^  some  terms  of  relationship  take  i/P/?,  often  in  con- 
junction with  the  collective  suffix  q! ;  as, 

dukd'ni  his  brother-in-law  dukd'n!yeti  his  brothers-in-law 

klk!  younger  brother  wucklkllye^n  brothers   to   each 

other  (w/-  §15.4;  r- §  11) 
dxicA't  his  wife  ducA'tqltyhi  his  wives 

§  10.  Possession 

Possession  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  which  precedes 
the  noun,  and  by  a  suffix  which  is  attached  to  the  term  for  the  thing 
possessed,  except  when  it  is  a  term  of  relationship  or  part  of  the  body, 
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a^t  qoa'nt  salmon  people 
xuts!  nuwu'  grizzly-bear's  fort 


ha  our 


or  one  of  a  few  other  terms.  This  suffix  is  -yi  after  the  vowels  a^  % 
Sj  i,  ^,  and  sometimes  after  a;  -i  after  consonants;  and  -vm  and  -wo 
after  tc  or  o  and  occasionally  after  a.     Examples  are — 

yao  te'yt  herring's  rock 

xUtdk!''  clyV  little  frog's 
song 
The  possessive  pronouns  are — 

AX  my 
i  thy 

du  his 

AC  his  own 
Examples — 

Aixil'c  my  father 

duLa^  his  mother 

duaxd'yt  his  paddle 

dmoutsld'^ayt  her  cane 

hAsducayl'nayt  their  anchor 


yl  your 
hAsdu  their 


icA't  thy  wife 
dute'q!  his  heart 
dutcu'nl  his  dream 
duht'tt  his  house 
dud'nt  his  town 


The  demonstrative  a  may  sometimes  replace  the  forms  of  the  third 
person;  as,  acd'yt  his  head. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  suffix  -/  (-w,  -ye,  -?/?w)  is  identical  with  the 
participial  suffix  to  be  discussed  in  §  20.2. 

§  11.  The  Personal  Pronoxin 

There  are  three  series  of  personal  pronouns:  the  subjective,  objec- 
tive, and  independent.  The  last  of  these  evidently  contains  demon- 
strative elements,  and  may  be  strengthened  by  the  intensive  suffix 
(§  7).  The  third  person  objective  with  verbs  and  post-positions  is 
sometimes  a,  while  du  and  liAHdu  are  used  only  with  post-positions. 
In  the  following  table  these  pronouns  are  given,  together  with  the 
possessive  pronoun: 


Ist  per. 
2d  per. 

sing.     . 
sing.     . 

Subjective 

.     a?,  xa 
i 

Objective 
XAt 

i 

Possessive 
AX 

i 

Independent 

xa 
wa^' 

3d  per. 

sing. 

- 

u\ 

du 

hu 

3d  per.  sing,  reflexive  - 
lstper.pl.  ...  tu 
2d  per.  pi.    .     .     .      yl 

3d  per.  pi.     .     . 
§11 


c 

ha 
yl 


\  (a1)  \ 

(  hAsdu ) 


AC 

ha 
hAsdu 


uhd'n 
yiwWn 

hA8 
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In  composition  the  objective  pronoun  always  precedes  the  sub- 
jective, and  both  may  be  separated  by  verbal  prefixes.  The  use  of 
the  independent  pronoun  in  a  sentence  does  not  affect  the  verbal  com- 
pound, and  the  pronominal  prefixes  must  be  repeated. 

The  subjective  pronoun  appears  as  the  subject  of  all  active  verbs, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  an  object  or  not.  Some  verbs  that  have 
no  object  take  an  indefinite  object,  At  something;  for  instance, 

Atxaxal  eat  something 
At  xa  coq  I  laugh 

IIa8  is  freer  in  its  position  than  the  pronouns  described  before.     It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  a  pronoun. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  are  the  following: 

xAtc  fjlAxdwu'sItn  I  questioned  him  {x4i  I,  independent;  -to  inten- 
sive suffix  [§  7];  q/A  mouth  [§  14.1];  xa  I,  subjective,  wu-  verbal 

prefix  [§  15.4];  -sltn  stem) 
huxAtc  q!awus!m  he  questioned  me  (/m  independent  pronoun; 

XAtc  emphatic  form  of  objective) 
iq!Ax<twu'8!vn  I  questioned  thee  (/  thee;  q!A  mouth;  xa  I)    • 
wa^tc  xAt  qleimisltn  thou  questionedst  me  {wae'tc  emphatic  form 

of  independent  pronoun;  xAt  me;  q!a-i  contracted  to  q!e  mouth 

thou) 
uhWntc  qlAtmiyii'sUn  we  questioned  him  {uhd'ntc  emphatic  form 

of  independent  pronoun;  tu  we,  subjective) 
wae'tc  Kaqlewu'HUn  thou  questionedst  us  {ha  us) 
wA^';?^6?t/^.'^^?^?/mV.'m  we  questioned  you  (i// you;  y. '.4  mouth;  ta 

we,  subjective) 
xagax  I  am  cr3ing 
uhd'7i  ^Ax  tu'satV  we  are  crying  {ta  we;  na-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 

tl  to  be) 
ye  yawaqa!  she  said  thus  {ye  adverbial,  thus;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15. 

3];  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§18.2];  qd  to  say) 
yeyd'xoaqa  I  said  thus  {x  I;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§18.2)) 
ixasiflfn  I  saw  thee  {i  thee;  xa  I;  si-  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
yixasltUn  I  saw  you  (yi  you) 

xoasitUri  I  saw  him  {x- 1;  the  use  of  oa  here  is  not  explained) 
xAtyisUVn  ye  saw  me  {xAt  me;  yi  ye) 
hayisUl'n  ye  saw  us  {ha  us) 
hAmjmtUn  ye  saw  them  {hAs  them) 
Qaya'  Icnde'  hAS  awad'x  they  heard  it  on  Gaya'  {kade  on;  hAS  they; 

a-  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  cl  song;  wa-  verbal  prefix 

[§  18.2];  ax  to  hear) 
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alcA't  hA8  qox  ayu'  Kas  aositl'n  when  they  paddled  toward  it  they 
saw  it  {a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kAt  toward;  Has  they;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  a-yu  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1];  tm  to  see;  here  a  is  used 
three  times;  first,  replacing  xlxtc!  frog  as  object  of  the  post- 
position kAt;  second,  in  combination  with  y?/,  performing  the 
function  of  a  conjunction,  when;  and,  third,  in  the  principal 
verb,  again  taking  the  place  of  xlxtc!) 

The  pronoun  is  contracted  with  a  few  verbal  prefixes.  The  i  com- 
bines with  the  terminal  vowel  of  preceding  elements,  as  in  XAt 
qleimifsltn  thou  questionest  me  {q!A-i  =  q!e  mouth  thou;  xa  and 
the  prefix  loa-  form  xoa^  although  xoa  may  perhaps  originate  in  other 
ways  also.  Contractions  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  future, 
which  has  a  prefix  gn-,  '  This  combines  with  the  first  person  to  (pea  (for 
guxa)\  with  the  second  person  to  ^e  (for  gu-i).  These  forms  will  be 
discussed  later  on  (§  15.5). 

§  12.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  with  nouns,  with  verbs  when 
changed  into  nouns,  in  the  formation  of  connectives,  and  with  certain 
elements  which  transform  them  into  independent  demonstratives. 

1.  he  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  always  present. 

2.  ya  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  present,  but  a  little  farther 

away  than  the  preceding. 

3.  yu  indicates  an  object  more  remote,  but  it  has  now  come  to  per- 

form almost  the  function  of  an  article. 

4.  we  indicates  an  object  far  remote  and  usuallv  entirely  invisible. 

It  has  come  to  be  used  almost  with  the  freedom  of  yu. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  use: 

he'flngtt  \    ,  .  hefdo  this  place  here 

ya'f'mgtt  )  ^  yd'tia  thjs  place,  this  person 

ytt'lmgU  the  person  yu'do  il'c  Wnt  there  is  thy  father's  town 

we'flngU  that  person  «yw',  awe\  when,  that  being  done 

Some  of  them  are  also  employed  with  post-positions;  as,  hat  hither. 
Sometimes,  particularly  in  songs,  another  demonstrative,  ya^i,  is  heard, 
which  is  evidently  compounded  from  ya.  It  differs  from  ya  in  being 
used  to  refer  to  a  person  who  has  just  been  spoken  of,  but  is  not 
actually  present. 
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The  Verb  (§§  13-21) 

§  13.  Structure 

Verbal  stems  are,  on  the  whole,  monosyllablic.  They  take  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prefixes  and  a  few  suffixes.  Most  of  the  prefixes 
have  a  very  weak  meaning,  and  appear  in  many  cases  as  purely  formal 
elements,  while  in  other  cases  the  underlying  meaning  may  be  detected. 
It  seems  easiest  to  classify  these  prefixes  according  to  their  position. 
In  the  transitive  verb  the  object  precedes  the  whole  verbal  complex. 
Then  follow  prefixes,  stem,  and  suffixes  in  the  following  order: 

I^e fixes  (§§  14-18) 

(1)  Nominal  prefixes 

(2)  First  modal  prefixes. 

(3)  Pronominal  subject. 

(4)  Second  modal  prefixes. 

(5)  Third  modal  prefixes. 

(6)  Stem. 

(7)  Suffixes. 

§  14.  NOMINAIi  PREFIXES 

A  few  monosyllabic  nouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb.  I  have  found 
the  following: 

1.  q!a  MOUTH  or  lips. 

qeqle^dt  ayu'  ye^qlayaqa  toward  morning  she  spoke  thus  {ayu' 
indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  ye  thus;  q!a  mouth; 
ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qa  to  say) 

yvxd'uAs!  adA'x  q/aodtsa'  he  blew  upon  the  raft  {yu  demon- 
strative; x&TiAs!  raft;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  dAx  on;  q!a 
mouth;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  dt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.3]; 
sa  to  blow) 

2.  tU  MIND. 

Atca\Dy  tuwuUtsl'n  therefore  (the  KiksA'dJ)  are  brave  (tu  mind; 

wu'  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  U-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  tarn  strong) 
Ldx  wa'sa  tuwunu'k  he  felt  very  sad  {hax  very;  wa'sa  how;  tu 

mind;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  nuk  sad) 

3.  lU  POINT. 

ddq  aHuTia^cl qowwe  when  they  were  running  ashore  in  a  crowd 
{daq  ashore;  a  demonstrative;  hi  point,  i.  e.  crowd;  na-  at  the 
same  time  when  [§  17.5];  ^o'qoawe  they  run) 
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4.  rfa-  is  employed  sometimes  with  words  meaning  to  say  or  tell, 
when  it  seems  to  indicate  an  indirect  obiect. 

dukd'niym  ye  daya'duqa^  his  brothers-in-law  spoke  to  him  thus 
(du-  his;  kd'niyen  brothers-in-law;  ye  thus;  da-  indirect  object; 
yor  [§  15.3];  du-  [§  17.3];  qa  to  say) 

S  15.  FIBST  MODAIi  PREFIXES 

1.  c«f-  usually  stands  before  all  other  prefixes,  and  indicates  that  the 

action  of  the  verb  is  total,  applying  to  all  of  the  people  or 
objects  involved. 

qot  cu'waxlx  they  had  been  all  killed  off 

yade'x'tdk^  canaxVxawe  when  these   two  years  were  over  {ya- 

these;  dex  two;  tal^  year;  cii-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when 

[§  17.5];  xlx  to  finish;  awe  when) 
cucode'  yaqa!  cunagu't  he  was  leading  all  these  men  among  them  (a 

indefinite  pronoun;   xod&  among;   ya  demonstrative;  qa  man; 

cu'  totally;  no-  at  the  same  time  when  [§  17.5];  gu-  to  go;  -t  pur- 
pose [§20.1]) 
ye  ySn  hA'sdu  caq!  afwadja  thus  there  them  all  he  told  {ye  thus; 

yen  there;  hAsdu  them;  cu-  totally;  y.^a  with  mouth  [§  14.1]; 

wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  dja  to  tell) 
KtksA'dt  qot  cu'waxtx  the  KIksA'df  were    all    lost  {qot  wholly; 

CU'  totally;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];   xix  to  finish) 

This  prefix  appears  to  be  used  also  as  a  post  position. 

Axcu'dtyaqo'x  come  over  to  me  (aa?me;  cu  entirely;  -dt  to;  ya- 
verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qox  to  go  by  water) 

2.  ka-  indicates  causation,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  causative 

auxiliary. 

oo?  ddq  qoka'odziha'  she  caused  a  hole  to  be  in  it  by  digging  {ax 
literally,  from  it;  ddq  shoreward,  or  into  the  earth;  qo-  indefinite 
verbal  prefix  [§15.6];  ka-  causative;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§17.2]; 
dzt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.6];  ha  stem) 

hAsdudaka'q!  kaodu*L%ya  nu  hen  a  large  fort  was  caused  to  be 
lowered  down  on  them  {/lAsdu  them;  dakalq!  out  on;  kor  to 
cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  ^.i- 
verbal  prefix  [§  18.5];  r^u  fort;  Len  large) 

yidA'tsqoe^tc  ylwAckaqlo'kotc  ka'odnex  when  did  your  cheek-flesh 
cause  a  man  to  be  saved?  {yidA^tsqoetcvfhQn^  yi  your;  wac  cheek: 
kaqlokotc  flesh,  with  intensive  suffix;  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2];  %%-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  nex  to  save) 
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At  ka'oliga  they  caused  (the  canoe)  to  be  loaded  up  {At  indefinite 

object  [things];  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§17.2];  li-  verbal 

prefix  [§  18.4];  ga  to  load) 
ad&'  aka'wana  doxAnqSvm  then  he  caqsed  his  clothes-man  to  go 

out  {a  demonstrative;  ^  to;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  Jca-  to  cause; 

wor  verbal  prefix  [§18.2];  na  to  send;  do  his;  xa7i  clothes;  qa 

man;  -wu  possessive  [see  §  10]) 

3.  ya-  seems  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  an  action  or  state. 

ylya'xtc  are  you  hearing  it?  {yl  ye;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  ax  to  hear; 
'tc  emphatic  suffix) 

MksAcLVtc  A'tcayu  xtxtc!  Aas  ayahe'n  therefore  the  KtksA'dl  claim 
the  frog  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  tea  adverb;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
yu  demonstrative;  xtxtc/  frog;  hAs  they;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
ya-  verbal  prefix;  hen  stem) 

hVtqlt  tux  qaJamagut  yiLcawA't  the  woman  was  going  through  the 
houses (^^^  house;  -qlt  collective  suffix;  tux  through;  ya-  o-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  guU)  go;  -^purpose  [§  20.1]) 

ya  hA^aduqd'riAx  ya^atad'q  when  he  was  chasing  them  {ya  demon- 
strative; hA'sdu  them;  qaluAx  after;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§17.4]; 
tsof^  to  run) 

yuyanagu'tt  when  (he  was)  traveling  {yu  demonstrative;  ya-^  na- 
[§  17.4,  5],  verbal  prefixes;  gu  to  go;  -t  -t  suffixes  [§  20.1,  2]) 

This  prefix  ya-  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  suffix  referred  to  in 
§  20.4. 

4.  WU'  often  indicates  the  passive,  but  seems  to  have  a  very  much 

wider  function. 

Clt!ka'di  an  Has  wuqo'x  they  went  with  him  to  Baranoflf  island 
{Cl  Baranoff  island;  t!  behind;  ^aon;  ^^to;  a  demonstrative; 
-n  with;  Has  they;  vnt-  prefix;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

y^ayu  xtxtc!  qIacVyi  wudu'dzihu  that  is  how  the  frog's  song 
came  to  be  known  {ye-  adverb;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yu  demon- 
strative; xtxtc!  frog;  q!a  mouth;  cl  song;  -yt  possessive  [§  10]; 
%ou-  du-  dzi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.6];  ^  to  know) 

vmctt'n  At  wudufitk!^'  peace  was  made  between  them  {wu-  verbal 
prefix;  c-  reflexive  [§11];  tin  with;  \wuctVn  together];  At 
indefinite  object;  wu-  du-  Li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.5]; 
k!i  to  be  good) 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  a  curious  use  of  wu-  before  the 
reflexive  prefix  c-,  the  latter  standing  independent  of  the  verb, 
and  being  followed  by  a  post-position.  Tbig  employment  of 
wvr  with  the  reflexive  is  very  common. 
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5.  gu'  or  gA-.  Future  time  is  denoted  by  a  prefix  gu-  or  gA-^  which 
is  sometimes  used  much  as  if  it  were  an  independent  particle. 
Besides  its  strictly  future  function,  it  is  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  any  event  about  to  take  place  as  well  in  the  past  as  the 
future.  In  the  following  simple  examples  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  affix  x-  to  become,  which  will  be  treated  in  §  15.7. 

^casa'  At  gugoneyV  whatever  is  going  to  happen  {wasa'  whatever; 

At  indefinite  object;  ^?^-  future;  gonas{/Qm\  -yt  suffix  [§  20.2]) 
d7i  guyagu't  when  he  was  going  to  go  with  them  {a  indefinite 

pronoun;  -n  with;  gu-  future;  go-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  guto 

go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 
de  dA'qdi  ye  guxdusni'  yuM't  daidedV  they  were  going  to  take  up 

the  house-timbers  {de  now;  dA'qdi  up  to;  ye  thus;  g\i-  future; 

X-  to  become;  du-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.1];  ni  to  take;' 

yu  demonstrative;  Mt  house;  daidedV  timbers) 
hit  a  guxlaye'x  yo7ie't  ^AnayV  the  opposite  side  (clan)  was  going 

to  build  a  house  {hit  house;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  gu-  future; 

X'  to  become;  la-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  yex  to  build  \x  possibly 

a  suffix]) 
yaldoqloa  gAxdutd'ge  they  were  going  to  make  a  hole  in  this  one's 

mouth  (ya demonstrative;  do-  his;  ^.'a mouth  [see  §  3];  gA-  future; 

x-  to  become;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  tak  to  bore  [?];  -e 

suffix) 

More  often  the  future  occurs  in  conjunctioii  with  an  indefinite  pre- 
fix qo  or  Jc^.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this  use,  and  also 
show  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  combines  with  the  personal 
pronominal  prefixes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  gtixa  in  the 
first  person,  we  find  qvm;  instead  of  gii-i^  in  the  second  person, 
ye.  It  would  also  seem  that  contractions  of  q  and  g  to  q^  and  q 
and  g  to  g^  take  place  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  oit  to  do 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  yeqqwasgl't  ye' qAxtusglt 

2d  per.  yeqye'sg'it  ye'gnxylsgl't 

3d  per.  yeqgica'sgit  hAS  qo'  a  ye^sgxcgdsgVt 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  geq:  to  throw  down 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  xd'tc  ye'nde  qqwage'q!  uhd'ntc  ye'nde  qAxt^igefq! 

2d  per.  wae^tc  y^'nds  qyege'q!  ylhd'ntc  ye'nde  gAxytg^Q! 

3d  per.  hutc  ye'nde  a' qgwdge! q!  hAstc  y^nde  SAqgvmge'q! 
§15 
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The  8  which  appears  in  the  third  person  plural  is  probably  a  con- 
traction of  has^  although  the  full  word  has  may  not  have  been 
heard  when  recording. 

To  CBY  takes  the  prefix  or  modifier  ke^  and  its  plural  is  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  verb  ti  to  be. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  ^^^  to  cry 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  ke  k^gioa^d'x  {uhd'n)  he  ^ax  qAxtu'aati 

2d  per.  {wae^)  ke  k^gegalx  {ylhaln)  Tee  ^dx  gaa^isatif 

3d  per.  {hu)  ke  k^^gwagd'x        ^  ke  Kas  ^ax  gA'xsati 

6.  qo^9  &"-,  is  used  when  the  event  recorded  happened  at  a  time  or 

place  that  is  ill  defined. 

iM  Let!  qa  a'U  qostV  there  were  no  white  men's  things  in  those 
days  {lU  not;  ^et!  white;  qa  man;  A*ti  their  things;  qo-  s-  verl>al 
prefixes  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

yuqdlihlVtk}^  those  who  used  to  leave  the  others  behind  {yu 
demonstrative;  go- 11-  verbal  prefixes  [§  18.4];  l!U  stem;  -^  suf- 
fix [§  20.3]). 

J(^ducu'qtc  they  always  laughed  at  him  (^-  du-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.3];  cuq  to  laugh;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

gvsu'  yhi  yv/fx&'tcgi  where  is  it  that  they  never  broke  it  off  {gusxd 
where;  yin  there;  yu-  demonstrative;  j^-  verbal  prefix;  xetc 
stem;  gi  probably  should  be  ¥'  [§  20.3]) 

kt  T^qeih'x  a  sign  or  parable  {At  something;  k^-  prefix;  qe  proba- 
bly stem;  -x  suffix  [§  19. 4J) 

liik  8u  qostl'  there  was  no  rain  {lU  not;  su  rain;  qo-  s-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

Since  future  events  are  by  their  nature  indeterminate,  this  prefix  is 
constantly  used  with  the  future  prefix  gu-;  as, 

aJifgwallq  when  will  he  break  it  off?  (a  indefinite  pronoun;  ^- 
indefinite  prefix;  g(u)-  future  prefix;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
liq!  to  break  off) 

7.  -05  expresses  the  alteration  of  a  person  or  thing  from  one  condi- 

tion to  another.  It  is  suffixed  to  the  name  of  the  thing  altered, 
the  adjective  indicating  the  altered  state,  or  to  the  future  particle, 
but  is  placed  among  verbal  prefixes  because  its  connection  with 
the  following  verb  is  extremely  close,  as  is  shown  by  its  inser- 
tion after  the  future  particle. 
tse^sk/nx  t'nasti  you  can  become  an  owl  {tsesk!^  owl;  -x  verbal 
affix;  i  thou;  na-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.5;  §  18.1];  ^istem) 
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qlanackite^xsiti  he  had  become  poor  {qianackiti  poor;  -a?  transitive 
affix;  U'  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  tl  to  be) 

duxonqle'x  aiti  it  had  come  to  belong  to  his  friends  {du  his;  xon 
friend;  -j/^  collective  suffix  [§  J)J;  -a?  transitive  affix;  si-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

tela  an  qo'a  qa^ydqWqluwAnx  siti  but  yet  they  became  men  such 
as  one  can  trade  with  {tela  yet;  an  with  them;  qo'a  however; 
qa  men;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3] ;  qdqIuwAn  such  as  one  can 
trade  with  [?];  -x  [as  before];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

gvx  tusVt  we  will  make  it  become  cooked  {gu-  future  sign;  -a?  transi- 
tive affix;  tu  we;  sit  to  cook) 

ayV  de  ye(fgAx  dul'q!  TlA'qldentan  they  were  going  to  invite  the 
TiA'qIdentan  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  yi-de  post-position  \d^  to]; 
ye  adverbial  prefix;  if-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gA-  future 
prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitive  affix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  /y 
to  invite) 

§  16.  PBONOMINAIi  SUBJECT 

The  subjective  pronoun  follows  the  first  modal  elements.  Examples 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  subjective  pronoun  have  been  given 
before  (§  11).    The  following  example  contains  also  first  modals: 

lU  muxasAgo'k  ydndatJA'tc  1  can  not  swim  {lU  not;  wu-  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.4];  xa  I;  8a-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  gok  can;  ydn- 
datlAtc  to  swim) 

§  17.   SECOND  MODAIi  PREFIXES 
1.    dj%^  QUICKLY. 

TiA^sdu  ddt  xd  djiu'digut  enemies  came  upon  them  quickly;  QiA'sdu 

them;  ddt  upon;  xd  enemies;  dji-  quickly;  u-  verbal  prefix 

[§  17.2];  di-  inchoative  [§  18.3];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1]) 
ade'  dak  wvdjixi'x  he  ran  down  to  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  di 

to;  dak  down  or  out;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  dji-  quickly; 

xlx  to  get) 
yiix  Tl  AS  djivdedH  they  started  to  rush  out  (yux  out;  Jias  they; 

dji-  quickly;  u-de-  [§  17.2;  §  18.3];  dt  to  go) 
leq!  tstutd't  ayu'  At  nate'  Kas  dji^usiha  one  morning  they  started 

out  quickly  to  hunt  along  shore  {leq!  tslutd't  [see  p.  200,  note  11] ; 

a-yu  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun;  At  indefinite  object; 

nate^  to  hunt  [?];  Aas  they;  d;i- i/-si  verbal  prefijces  [§  17.2; 

§  18.1];  ^  to  start) 
TiAsduwfk!^  adjiH  Jias  adjVwatAU  they  gave  their  sister  to  him 

quickly;  QiAsdu  their;  Ldk!^  sister;  ad;(i;)- indefinite  pronoun 

with  intensive   suffix;   -t    to;  Jias  they;    Or  demonstrative; 

dji^wa-  [§  18.2];  tAn  to  give) 

§§  16,  17 
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2.  M'   (o-)   often  accompanies  simple  statements  of  past  actions. 

This  prefix  is  never  used  with  the  future  grt^,  or  with  wu-,  nor 
apparently  with  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and 
plural,  and  occurs  only  in  the  principal  verb.  It  may  be  an 
element  expressing  the  active,  but  may  equally  well  be 
regarded  as  a  past-temporal  prefix. 

yen  uqo^xtc  he  always  came  there  (yen  there;  t^-  prefix;  qox  to  go 

by  canoe;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
Leg!  tsfuta/t  an  Ice  udzigl't  dutcvfni  one  morning  he  awoke  with 

his  dream  {hlq!  one;  tslutaft  moming[see  p.  200,  note  11];  an 

with  it;  Ice  up;  u-  prefix;  dzi-  prefix  [§18.6];  git  to  awake; 

du  his ;  tcun  dream ;  -%  possessive  suffix) 
LAX  qiun  hAS  uxe'  many  nights  they  stayed  out  (lax  very;  q!un 

many  (nights);  Jias  they;  u-  prefix;  xe  to  camp) 
ayu^  TiAS  aositVn  there  they  saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o- 

verbal  prefix;  si-  indicative  prefix  [§  18.1];  tUn  to  see) 
Le  dutvftx  qot  TcaoduklVt  it  all  got  out  of  his  head  {le  out;  du  his; 

^tlinto;  -i  at;  -xfrom;  qot  all;  to- causative  [§  15.2];  o- verbal 

prefix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  TcHt  to  get) 

3.  dU"  is  very  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the  English  perfect 

tense,  conveying  the  idea  of  something  already  accomplished. 
It  resembles  wa-  [§  18.2]  in  some  respects,  and  is  often  used 
conjointly  with  it;  but  while  vxi-  seems  to  express  finality,  dv^ 
expresses  previous  accomplishment. 

Le  dviu'tx  qot  IcaodvkH't  it  got  all  out  of  his  head  (see  above  no. 

2,  ex.  5) 
clc!e  a/gitahan  yvfyaodvdziqa  "get  up!"  they  said  to  him  {clcte 

up;  d'gitaJidn  get  [?];  yu-  demonstrative;  yo-  verbal  prefix 

[§  15.3];  o-du-dd-  [§  17.2;  §  18.6];  qa  to  say) 
(ige'di  Kas   ga'dustm  when  they  saw  them  already  inside  (a- 

indefinite  pronoun;    ge  inside;    di  to;   Ti as  they;    ga-  when 

[§  17.4];  dvrS'  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
Jcodud'  dulgaf  they  hunted  for  him  (Jco-  [§  15.6];  du-]  d  to 

hunt;  duhe'y  I  euphonic  [?];  ga  for) 
Lei  vmdusku'  they  knew  not   {lU  not;  vm-    [§  15.4];  du-]  «- 

[§  18.1];  Arutoknow) 
tslutaft  hln  WA'tdi  dkaye'Tc  wudvfvmax  Aixe^tc  the  next  morning  (it) 

was  to  be  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  {tslutaft  [see  p.  200, 

note  11];  hln  water;  WAt  mouth;  di  to;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 

Icaye'k  at;  wu-  [§  15.4];   du-]   wa-  [§  18.2];  ax  to  hear;    At 

indefinite  object;  xe  to  go  on;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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dAueft  ayidi'  ye  wvdvdzi'm  a  box  of  grease  was  put  inside  of  the 
canoe  {dAne't  box  of  grease;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -yidi 
inside;  ye  thus  [?];  wu-  [J  15.4];  du-;  dst-  [§  18.6];  ni  to  put 
aboard) 

Lei  JiAS  dutl'n  they  could  not  see  him  {lII  not;  Kas  they;  du- 
perfect  suflSx;  tin  to  see) 

4.  ^a-  is  a  prefix  which  indicates  usually  that  the  action  was  per- 

formed just  before  some  other  action,  and  may  be  translated 
by  our  conjunction  when.  This  may  be  identical  Avith  the 
qa  in  aga  or  agaawe'tsa  as  soon  as,  immediately  upon. 

Lax  oftAtc  ^adJA'qinawe  ddq  ugu'ttc  when  he  became  very  cold, 
he  always  came  out  {Lax  very;  at  cold;  -tc  intensive  suffix; 
jfo-;  djaq  to  die  of  [hyperboHcally] ;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  awe 
when;  ddq  out;  u-  [§  17.2];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1];  -tc 
always  [§  19.1]) 

age^di  Tias  gafdustln  hA'sduddt  xd  djiydigu^t  when  they  saw  them 
inside,  the  enemy  started  to  come  upon  them  (see  p.  179, 
no.  3,  third  example) 

dul'c  d'ni  dkind'  wuga'jd'xin  yvfgAgan  ye  ye'iidusqetc  when  the 
sun  got  straight  up  over  her  father's  town,  they  always  said  to 
her  as  follows  {du-  her;  %c  father;  dn  town;  A  possessive 
suffix;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Tcijwf  above;  wu-  [§  15.4];  yo-; 
^  to  reach;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  yu-  demonstrative;  gAgan 
sun;  ye  thus;  yen  possibly  there;  d'w-  [§  17.3];  »-  [§  18.1];  qa 
to  say;  -tc  intensive  suffix) 

5.  na-  is  employed  when  the  action  with  which  it  is  associated  is 

represented  as  accompanied  by  or  accompanying  some  other 
action.  Just  as  ^o-  may  often  be  translated  when,  this  prefix 
may  be  translated  while,  yet  the  two  may  be  used  together. 
It  is  so  similar  to  the  suffix  -n  [§  19.3]  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  two  are  identical. 

ayA'xde  yanagu'dtayu  aosoVi'n  cdWA^t  yu'adlglga'  cfumfLimc  while 
he  was  going  around  the  lake,  he  saw  a  woman  floating  there 
(a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yAX  around;  d^at;  ya-  [§  15.3];  na-] 
gu  to  go;  't  purpose  [§  20.1];  ayu  indefinite  pronoun  and 
demonstrative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1]; 
Un  to  see;  cd'wAt  woman;  yu  demonstrative;  adlglga  in  it 
[exact  meaning  uncertain] ;  c-  reflexive ;  vm-  lv-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.4;  §  18.5]) 

ddq  JiAS  naqo'x  a' ayu  yukunxo'a  ye'qiayaqa  while  they  were  going 
shoreward,  the  eldest  brother  said  as  follows  (ddq  shoreward; 
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TU8  they;  na-\  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  a'oryu  indefinite  pronoun 
and  demonstrative;  yu-  demonstrative;  hunxo'  elder  brother; 
a  indefinite  pronoun;  g/o-  mouth  [§  14.1];  ya-  [§  15.3];  qa  to 
say) 

Uq!  IclvdA's!  Atvfx  nagu'ttc  ya  JiA'sdu  yo^atsafq  yvfawe  Tee  ickH'ntc 
having  gotten  inside  of  his  red-snapper  coat,  when  he  was 
pursuing  them,  that  is  the  way  he  jumped  {Uq!  red  snapper; 
JcIvdA's!  coat;  a-  indefinite  pronominal  prefix;  tux  inside;  na-; 
gu  logo;  -^purpose  [§  20.1];  -tc always  [§  19.1];  ya  [?];  TiA'adu 
them;  ya-  [§  15.3];  yor-  [§  17.4];  tsaq  to  pursue;  yu-  demon- 
strative; awe  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  Ice  up; 
i[?];  C'  reflexive;  Tc!en  to  jump;  -te  always  [§  19.1]) 

naxjofc  gA^xtuslt  having  cut  it,  we  will  cook  it  (no-;  xdc  to  cut; 
gA-  future  prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitional  affix  [§  15.7];  tu  we; 
sU  to  cook) 

zdt  ya'naadi  naA^ttc  yuxu'ts!  qoa'ni  the  bear  people,  when  they  go 
hunting,  always  go  after  salmon  {xdt  salmon;  gor-  [§17.4]; 
no-]  o^  to  go;  -i  part,  suffix  f§20.2];  no-;  At  to  go;  -tc  intensive 
suffix ; yiir  demonstrative ;  xfuis!  bear ;  qoan people ;  -{possessive) 

tclak^  yaiMigu'tiawe  qox  dkvfdadjltc  after  it  had  walked  a  long 
time,  it  would  stop  suddenly  (tcIdJc^  a  long  time;  ya-  [  §  15.3]; 
non;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose;  -i  suffix  [§  20.2];  awe  when;  qox 
completely;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ku-  future  prefix  [§  16.6]; 
dor-  [?];  djl  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

§  18.  THIRD  MODAL  PBEFIZES 

1.  «-  or  st'  is  used  in  a  simple  statement  of  an  action  or  condition, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  but  not  usually  of  one 
which  is  incomplete. 

tc!dk^  aUl'ni  a'ya  aositl'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (Jtclak^ 
a  long  time;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ?-  [§  18.4];  <m  to  see;  -i 
[§  20.2];  a^ya  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  «i-;  tin  to  see) 

dutuwu'sigu  she  felt  happy  (du  her;  tu-  mind;  wti-  [§  15.4];  si-; 
gu  to  go  m) 

daqane'x  wusite!  quarrelsome  he  was  {da^qane  quarrelsome;  -x 
[§  15.7];  wu-  [§  15.4];  te^  stem) 

Lei  ye  awusku'  duyl't  saW'j^  he  did  not  know  it  was  his  son  {lel 
not;  ye  thus;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  [§  15.4];  «-  Tcu  to 
know;  du  his;  ylt  son;  8 a-;  tl  to  be;  yi  participial  suflSx 
[§  20.2]) 

A'tcqetdusyo^qtc  what  they  throw  it  with  (du-[§  17.3];  «-;  goq  to 
throw;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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For  examples  of  the  use  of  this  prefix  with  the  future,  see  in  §  15.6. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  evident  identity  of  this  prefix  with 
the  particle  as  or  Asi. 

dis  IcawvJafsli  Asiyu'  leq!  tat  yv/awasa  it  was  a  whole  month 
which  he  thought  a  night  {dis  month;  Icavmlafsli  whole;  asi 
particle;  yn  demonstrative;  Leq!  one;  tat  night;  yu  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
aa  to  say  [  =  think]) 

XAtc  yetsl'net  La  Asiyu'  it  was  the  mother  of  the  bears  (xAtc  this; 
La  mother) 

XAtc  te  Asiyu'  it  was  a  stone 

2.  Wtt'  indicating  completed  action. 

tsluta't  ayu'  dak  Jias  uwaqo'x  in  the  morning,  at  that  time  out 

they  got  (u-  [§  17.2];  wa-;  qox  stem) 
Atlafx  Kas  uwaxe'  behind  them  they  camped 
liAS  CqUt  qoan  ca'oduwaxetc  they  conquered  the  Stikine  Indians 

{CqlAt  Stikine;  qoan  people;  ca-  [?];  o-  [§  17.2];  du-  [§  17.3]) 
gul  Lax  Leq!  dis  liAsduka'  cuwaplx  probably  entirely  one  month 

on  them  passed  (cw-[§  15.1]) 
aLe' ^  xdt  vfwdha  mother,  I  am  hungry   (fir  vxir-  verbal  prefixes 

[§  17.2];  Aastem) 

3.  dt'  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

odA'xawe  xd  djivdigu't  after  that  to  war  they  started  (xd  war; 
dji-u-  [§  17.1,  2]) 

qeqe'de  qonaha'  ls  cufyaqla'oditAn  toward  morning  the  woman 
began  to  change  her  manner  of  talking  {cu-  completely 
[§  15.1];  ya  [?];  q!a-  mouth;  o-  [§  17.2];  <^7i  stem) 

ace^nya  vmdiw/x  it  had  begun  to  mold  at  the  comer  (a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  ce^nya  corner  of;  vm-  [§  15.4]) 

wucTcA^t  caodite'  they  started  to  rush  around  {vm-  [§  15.4];  c- 
reflexive  prefix;  TcAt  post-position;  car-  reflexive  [?];  o-  di- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  te  stem) 

yuxafriAs!  AdA'x  qlaodxsa'  he  began  blowing  on  the  raft  {yvn 
demonstrative;  xafnas!  raft;  qla-  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  [§  17.2]) 

TcaoditlA^q!  it  began  to  be  hot  weather  (Ara-  o-  d%-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  V.Aq!  stem) 

TO  START  TO  GO  TO  A  CERTAIN  PLACE  is  expressed  by  means  of 
an  adverb. 

go^na  yeqgwagagu't  when  he  was  going  to  start  {gona  starting; 
ye  thus;  go-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gu-  future  prefix 
[§  16.5];  gor-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gut  to  go) 
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4.  l"  or  It"  indicates  repetition  of  an  action  or  a  plurality  of  objects 

acted  upon. 

yAX  Kas  aya^olidJAq  ytUd'n  thus  they  killed  off  the  sea-lions  (or- 
indefinite  pronoun;  ya-  [§  15.3];  o-  [§  17.2];  dJAq  to  kill;  yu- 
demonstrative;  ^n  sea-lion) 

ayu'  dolixa'c  then  he  let  it  float  along  (ayu'  there;  a-  indefinite 
prefix;  o-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  xac  stem) 

xatc  qawa^e'  Asiyu'  dca'olihik  it  was  full  of  eyes  (xatc  this;  go- 
man;  wa^e'  eye;  Asiyu'  [§  18.1];  a-  demonstrative;  ca-  =^  cu- 
ll 15.1];  o-[§  17.2];  a;*:  stem) 

an  qadjVn  aoliLe'Tc^  he  shook  hands  with  those  things  in  his  hands 
{an  with  it;  qadjm  man^s  hand;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2]) 

xafyi  yakq!^  ayA'x  o^liqfA^nq!  he  made  the  enemy's  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  (xd  enemy;  -yi  possessive  suffix;  i/ait**  canoe; 
-5/**  collective;  a'i/.4j:  like  that;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  li- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  qfAU  stem;  -q!  suffix  [§  19.5]) 

5.  ^-  or  Lt'  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  above  when  the  action 

takes  place  once,  or  is  thought  of  at  one  particular  moment. 

a^siWn  cdWA^t  yuadlgl'ga  cfWu'Lixac  (when  he  was  going  around 
the  lake),  he  saw  one  woman  floating  there  (a-  indefinite  pro- 
noun; o-si-l  §  17.2 ;  §  18.1] ;  tin  to  see ;  cdWA^t  womsLn 'yyuadigl^ga 
there;  c-  reflexive;  vm-  [§  15.4];  mc  to  float) 

deWna  hl'ni  qo'a  wuiAvfTc  far  out  its  water,  however,  boiled 
(deWna  far  out;  Mn  water;  -i  possessive  suffix;  qo'a  however; 
wu-  zi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4];  uA:  stem) 

y^n  caoiAtsVs  there  he  stopped 

6.  dzt'  conveys  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of  a  state  not  hitherto 

enjoyed,  and  is  best  translated  by  the  words  to  come  to  be. 

ayA'mwe  duyA'tqli  qodziti^  this  is  why  his  children  came  to  be 

born   (a-  that;  yAX  like;  awe  it  is;  dti-  his;  yAt  child;  -q!i 

collective;  qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  ti  to  be) 
cJcA  a'odziku^  yuxd^t  qoa'nitc  vmsne'xe  afterward  he  came  to  know 

that  the  salmon  people  had  saved  him;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 

o-  verbal   prefix   [§  17.2];  Jcu  to   know;   yvr-  demonstrative; 

xdt  salmon;  qoan  people;  -tc  intensive;  wv^s-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1]) 
tclu  tddk^  llngVt  tin  Jca^odjite  yue^q  a  long  time  ago  there  came  to 

be  copper  among  the  Indians  {llngi't  Indians ;  tin  with ;  Tca-o- 

[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  yu- demonstrative ;  ^5  copper) 
wafsa  iya^odydziqa\  Axyl't'i  what  did  they  come  to  say  to  you, 

my  son?  {wafsa  what;  i  you;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  o-dw- 

[§  17.2,3];  qa  to  say;  ax  my;  ylt  son) 
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7.  cl-  expresses  desire  or  wish,  and  may  be  used  equally  well  as  a 
stem. 

diLSi'  qoka't!  aJc^citA^n  his  daughter  liked  to  pick  berries  (du-  his; 
qokl't!  berries;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Jc^-  [§15.6];  tAti  stem) 

Sufflxen  (§§  19^  20) 

i  19.  SUFFIXES  OF  TEMPORAL  CHABACTER 

These  suffixes,  which  are  not  to  he  confounded  with  true  temporal 
suffixes,  are  -tc,  -nutc,  -n,  -x,  and  perhaps  -q!  and  «/. 

1 .  ^te  indicates  invariability  in  the  action,  and  may  best  be  trans- 

lated by  ALWAYS.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  intensive 
suffix  (§  7). 

duwd'qde  ydgacVtc  her  eyes  to  he  always  pointed 

tslu  yen  uqo'xtc  again  there  he  always  went  by  canoe 

gAgafn  Kane'sdica  cdkVuAX  Ice  xixtc  the  sun  always  rises  over  the 

brow  of  Cross  Mountain  (^Agd'n  sun;  caWuAX  over  the  head 

of;  ke  up) 
OAndawef  utafitc  dudA^qlauAX  towards  the  fire  he  always  sleeps 

with  his  back  (^au  what  burns;  td  to  sleep;  du-  his) 

2.  ^nutc  marks  what  is  habitual  or  customary. 

Jiu  qo^a  tslAS  xuk  Aui^qlanutc  she,  however,  only  dry  wood  would 
get  {tslAS  only;  xuk  dry  wood;  iiq!  to  fetch) 

duqe'tcnutc  they  would  throw  off  their  coats 

Acu^tcnutc  duye'tk!^  she  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  her  child 
{a=  a  indefinite  pronoun;  cute  siera]  du-  possessive;  yet  child; 
-k^  diminutive) 

ux  udulcu^qnutc  they  would  laugh  at  him  {u-  du-  I-  verbal  prefixes. 
[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.4];  cuq  to  laugh) 

IdakA't  A^dawe  at!o'qt!inutc  all  kinds  of  things  he  would  shoot 
{IdakAt  all;  Ad  thing;  a-we  indefinite  pronoun  and  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite  pronoun;  t!oqt!  stem) 

d'tlAqlanuic  he  would  pound 

3.  -n   (after    consonants    -Iii  or  -5n).     This  suffix  marks  a  sta- 

tionary condition  of  the  action,  and  is  usually  employed  in 
conjunction  with  another  verb,  when  it  indicates  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  contained  in  the  principal  verb  took 
place.  The  action  it  accompanies  may  be  conceived  of  as  past, 
present,  or  future,  and  from  its  character  it  approaches  at 
different  times  in  meaning  a  perfect,  continuative,  and  usi- 
tative.  This  suffix  is  perhaps  related  to  the  prefix  Tia-  treated 
in  §  17.5. 
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Lofgu  yen  yAX  dulnigVn  ye  qoyanaqe'tc  when  a  person  is  through 
with  a  story,  he  always  says  this  {ho/gu  story;  yen  there;  yAX 
thus;  du-  I-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.4];  ni[k]  to  say);  ye 
thus;  qo-ychna-  [§  15.6,  3;  §  17.5];  qa  to  say;  -^[§  19.1]) 

WA^nin  cwuLixa'c  edge  turned  up,  he  floated  (wau  edge;  in  [?]; 
c-  reflexive  prefix;  vm-  Li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4;  §  18.5];  mc 
stem) 

duqte'nAX  ci  tela  yut  qtanACxe'ntc  duVyeq  gagaA'tin  when  his  spirits 
came  to  him,  blood  would  flow  out  of  his  mouth  {du-  his ;  q!a 
mouth;  -nAX  from;  <A  blood;  tela  that;  yut  out  of  it;  q!a 
mouth;  ua-  [§  17.5];  c-  [?];  xen  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  du- 
his;  yeq  spirit;  aa  [?];  aa-  [§  17.4];  at  to  go  [pi.];  -in  suflTix) 

ituuni'  qhOAn  CAtn'q  Nixa'  net  gu'tni  be  courageous  when  Nixft' 
comes  in  (i-  thy;  iu  mind;  -wu  possessive  suffix;  g.'t^iin  exhor- 
tative [§  22.3];  Cii- reflexive ;  t!iq!  stem  [?];  nil  into  house;  gut 
to  go;  'U  -i  suffixes  [§  20.2]) 

tclaye'  ddq  gacl^tc  AcgadJA'qen  when  it  almost  killed  him,  he  would 
run  up  (tclaye'  almost;  daq  up;  ^o-  verbal  prefix;  cite  to  run; 
AC  fcr  c-  reflexive  [that  is,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  killed,  though 
by  something  else];  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  dJAq  to  kill;  -en 
verbal  suffix) 

tan  a  aka'wati  anAX  gaduakuft  hu  anA'x  yen  vmqoxo'n  he  pounded 
out  a  figure  of  a  sea-lion,  so  that  people  would  know  he  had 
come  ashore  there  {tan  sea-lion;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  lea-  wa- 
[§  15.2;  §  18.2];  a  indefinite  pronoun;  nAX  around;  go/-  du-  «- 
[§  17.4,  3;  §  18.1];  Tcu  to  know;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  Tiu  he;  yen 
there;  vm-  [§  15.4];  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

TiAS  a^a^d'n  when  they  marry  (a-  ga-  verbal  prefixes) 

4.  -X  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  distributive;  at  any  rate,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  action  takes  place  many  times,  or  continues  for 
some  period. 

fel  At  udJA'qx  tslu  yen  uqo'odc  he  kept  coming  in  without  having 

killed  anything  {lH  not;  At  indefinite  objective;  dJAq  to  kill; 

tslu  there) 

liu  qo'a  awe' Lei  vie'x  he,  however,  did  not  sleep  (ix-  [§  17.2];  -x) 

Lei  gA'gi  ugu'tx  he  never  showed  himself  {lU  not;  gA'gi  was  [?]; 

Vr  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  gu  stem;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  -x) 
tcul  AC  ute'nx  ac  wudjiyl'ayu  ACi't  qle'watAn  before  he  thought  of 
it,  his  nephew  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  {tcul  before;  ac  him; 
^n  to  see;  ^ic  his  own;  -yi  possessive;  aj/u  demonstrative;  .lc^'f 
to  him;  qta-  mouth  [§  14.1];  it?a- verbal  suffix  [§18.2];  ^^nstem) 
aga'  tsa  axl'x  then  only  he  ate  (a-  indefinite  pronoun ;  xa  to  eat ;  -x) 
Lei  ulgefx  Wzadi  not  ever  got  big  the  sea-gull  (u-  if-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  17.2;  §  18.4];  ^estem;  -x) 
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5.  '^q!    Although  the  meaning  of  this  suffix  has  not  been  satisfac- 

torily determined,  it  may  be  included  in  this  list,  because  it 
seems  to  be  used  in  describing  events  that  have  taken  place 
at  some  particular  time,  and  to  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  suffix  last  considered. 

IdaJcAH  yetx  ducd'q!  people  from  all  places  tried  to  marry  her 
{IdalcA^  all,  everywhere;  yetx  from  into;  du-  verbal  prefix 
[§17.3];  ca  stem) 

cTcAX  Ice  djitl^niyeq!  you  can  not  see  anything  {tin  to  see;  iye  par- 
ticipial suffix  lengthened  [§  20.2];  rest  uncertain) 

CAJcustl^qftc  those  are  (my  people)  there  (s-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 
tl  stem,  to  be;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  rest  uncertain) 

ayA'xawe  aosVne  Acl'n  yAfiAlta'dicix  lit!  tu'di  ac  wuge'q!  as  he  had 
told  him  to  do  when  he  ran  into  the  fire  with  him  he  threw  • 
him  into  the  basket  {ayA'xawe  bs)  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-st 
[§17.2;  §  18.1];  ac  him,  reflexive;  -n  with;  ^au  fire;  Altd 
into  [?];  d%  to  start  to;  dx  to  run;  lit!  basket;  tu'di  into;  ac 
he;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ge  to  throw) 

xd'yi  ydJcq!^  ayA^x  a'oliq!A'nq!  he  made  the  enemy's  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  (see  p.  183,  no.  4) 

6.  -^/  occurs  after  a  few  verbs,  but  its  significance  is  obscure. 

Atxawe'  qolA'xs!  from  there  he  listened  {qo-  indefinite  prefix 
[§•  15.6];  l'  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  ax  stem) 

aga'  keqgetl's!  weldwA'lx  you  will  look  out  for  the  green  f em- 
roots  {a^a'  fpr  that;  Ice  particle;  q-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6]; 
ge==gu-l  future  prefix  and  personal  pronoun  [§  15.5];  tl  to  be; 
we-  demonstrative;  1c!waIx  fern-roots) 

TiAS  qotl's!  they  were  looking  for  him  {qo-  indefinite  prefix;  tl  to  be) 

§  20.  SYNTACnO  SUFFIXES 

1.  -f  is  suffixed  to  a  verb  to  indicate  that  it  contains  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  for  which  some  other  action  was  performed. 

dukafktc  ode!  qoka'waqa  dulga'  qAye'x  dusgd'ndayu  his  uncle  sent 
some  one  after  him  to  burn  [his  body]  {du  his;  leak  uncle;  -to 
intensive  [§  7];  ode/  to  it;  qo-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  Jca-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.2];  qa  to  say;  duhe;  Iga'  for;  du-s- 
[§  17.3;  §  18.1];  ^.in fire,  to  bum;  -d  for -<  before  vowel ;  -ayu 
demonstrative) 

qa  naA'di  TcHde'n  yen  wudu'dzini  Atu't  qonyA'nadayu  and  they 
put  on  good  clothing  because  they  wanted  to  die  wearing  it 
{qd  man;  n*a- verbal  prefix  [§  17.5];  At  to  go  [pi.];  -i  verbal 
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suffix;  [§  20.2];  Jcftde'n  good;  y^n  there;  wu- du- dzi-  [§  15.4; 
§  17.3;  §  18.6];  Atvft  into  it;  qongA  [uncertain];  na  to  die;  -t 
purpose;  ayu  demonstrative) 

dulga'  At  UA^dsu't  something  to  help  him  {dulga'  for  him;  At 
indefinite;  nA-[i]  ^a-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.4];  su  to  help;  -t 
purpose) 

adA^x  awaxo'x  ACl'n  ckan^alnl'gtt  then  he  invited  him  to  tell  him 
(something  he  did  ixot  know)  {odA^x  after  it;  .ic-  he;  -n  with; 
c-  reflexive;  JcAu^a  [  ?  compare  qongA  second  example;  l-  ver- 
bal prefix  [§  18.4];  nlk  stem;  -t  purpose) 

AJcI^qlayu  ye'yati  qd  akade^  vmgu't  gA'nga  a  man  stopping  at  Auk 
went  to  (the  lake)  to  get  wood  {aTc!^,  Auk;  -q!  at;  ayu  demon- 
stratives; ye-  adverb,  thus;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ti  to  be;  qd  man; 
-kade'  on;  vm-  [§  15.4];  gu-  to  go;  -t  purpose;  ^.in  wood,  fire; 
ga  for) . 

The  use  of  -t  with  gu  to  go,  as  in  the  last  example,  has  become  very- 
common,  and  in  that  connection  it  appears  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  original  function. 

2.  -i, -o  after  consonants;  t/t-, -ti^M  after  vowels.  The  subordina- 
tion of  one  clause  to  another  is  effected  more  often  than  in 
any  other  manner  by  suffixing  -i  or  -o  after  consonants,  or 
-yi  or  -vm  after  vowels  (see  §§3  and  10).  This  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  transforming  the  entire  clause  into  a  par- 
ticiple or  infinitive. 

yuqd'  qo^a  Jcd^deqlaJcd^x  daqt  vmdji^'xi  the  man  who  jumped  out 
from  (the  raft  was  very  much  ashamed)  {yu  demonstrative; 
qa  man;  qo'a  however;  Jid'deqfaJcd'x  from  on  it;  daqt  out;  wu- 
dji'  [§  15.4;  §  17.1];  xix  to  jump  or  move  quickly) 
dudjl'q!  ye  yutl^yi  sfdq  gatd'  aW  ase^vxiti  he  set  up  a  bone  trap 
he  had  {du  he;  djlq!  to;  ye  thus;  yu-  demonstrative;  tl  to  be; 
sfdq  bone;  gatd'  trap;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Ice  up;  a  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  se-  verbal  prefix;  wat[i]  to  set  up) 
Juide'  WAt  at  cl'yi  this  way!  those  who  can  sing  {ci  to  sing) 
Lei  ye  vniA^xtc  yucd^WAt  AtxayV  Axa'  yudje^nvm  she  never  got  full 
eating  sheep-fat  {lH  not;  ye  thus;  ax  to  eat;  yu-  indefinite 
pronoun;  cd'wAt  woman;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  At  things;  xa 
to  eat;  -yi  suffix;  Axa'  fat;  yu-  demonstrative;  dje'nvm  moun- 
tain sheep) 
'wuctacdfyi  married  to  each  other  (that  is,  married  couple) 
ayA^xde  yanagu'diayu  aositl'n  while  he  was  going  around  it,  he 
saw  (a-  it;  yA'xde  around;  ya-na-  [§  15.3;  §  17.5];  -ayu  demon- 
strative) 

^§20 
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tc!ak^  aUl'ni  aya'  aositl'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (o- 

demonstrative ;  if-  [§  18.4];  aya'  it  is  this) 
qod2itVyi  At  big  animals  or  things;  apparently  signifies  things 

BEING  OR  EXISTING  {qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  dzfi-  verbal  prefix 

[§  18.6];  tl  to  be;  -yi  suffix;  At  things) 

3.  -/?"•  A  verb  is  frequently  changed  into  a  noun  by  taking  a 
suffix  -k^j  and  this  is  also  usually  indicated  by  the  demonstra- 
tive prefix;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  with  certain  verbs,  especially  with  the  verb  to  call  or 
NAME  («a),  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  participial 
suffix  as  much  as  a  noun-forming  suffix. 

yiyyqfatA'ngitc  your  well  speaking  of  them  (yl  you  Ipl.];  yu-  de- 
monstrative; q!a  mouth;  Iau  stem;  -tc  intensive;  -gt-  stands 
here  for  1c^) 

ye'duwasak^  their  names  being  these  {ye  thus;  du-  wd-  verbal  pre- 
fixes; sa  stem) 

til  yndjisitA^Tik^  waves  rise  up  on  it;  or  waves,  the  rising  up  of 
them  upon  it  (f^iwave;  yit- demonstrative;  dj?- s^- prefixes; 
tAU  stem) 

ye'yuwagutJc^  that  was  why  he  had  traveled  that  way;  or,  more 
strictly,  thus  the  traveling  of  him  (ye  thus;  yu-  demonstra- 
tive; wo-  verbal  prefix;  gut  stem) 

yiJcA^-at-XAck^  the  ones  having  split  tongues  for  you  (yl-  you;  Jca 
post-position;  at  thing;  xac  stem) 

yuqlayatA'nJc^  the  one  that  could  talk  (yu- demonstrative;  q!a 
mouth;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  <^?i  stem) 

yuqoyalisle'  hk^  when  he  was  playing  with  the  children,  he  would 
hurt  them ;  or,  the  hurt  he  would  do  to  them  {yu-  demonstra- 
tive ;  go-  yd-  li-  verbal  prefixes ;  sIH  stem) 

yu'ayaliqfJc^  he  would  break  the  knife  he  got  hold  of  (yH-  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  liq!  stem) 

Ldx  yaiM'qk^  he  was  a  very  great  eater;  or,  the  great  eater  that 
he  was  (xax  very ;  ya-  verbal  prefix ;  Loq  stem) 

duna'  At  Wtcfe'q^lc^  he  was  a  dirty  little  fellow;  or,  the  dirty 
little  fellow  that  he  was  {dund  [?]  At  thing;  li-  verbal  prefix; 
tde^  stem) 

ada'  yuqlA'duLiA'ik^  about  it  they  were  all  talking;  or,  the  talk- 
ing that  went  on  about  it  (a-  indefinite ;  da  post-position ;  yu- 
demonstrative;  q!A  mouth;  du-  li-  verbal  prefixes;  At  stem) 

tela  aTcauI^Tc  tcJuLe'  aye'x  yu'yatik^  whatever  he  told  them  took 
place  {tela  whatever;  tdvle^  then;  aye^x  like  it;  yt/- demon- 
strative; ya-  prefix  [§  15.3]) 

qaye'  qoTc^gvxine^xe   tcluLe'  yuAhanikk^  aye'x  yvlyatlk^  when  a 
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person  was  going  to  get  well,  he  told  them,  and  so  it  was  {qa 
person;  go-  [§  15.6];  riex  to  be  well;  for  the  rest  see  last  exam- 
ple).    The  end  of  this  sentence  might  be  rendered  as  was 

THE  TELLING  OF  THIS  BY  HIM,  SO  WAS  THE  FACT 

da/sa  gA'xdudjafq  qon  yuAka'yanilck^  what  they  were  going  to  kill 
was  what  they  got  (dd'sa  what;  gA-  future  [§15.5];  -x  transi- 
tional [§  15.7];  dtu-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  djdq  to  kill;  qon  [  ?]; 
yu-  demonstrative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Jcor  yo-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  15.2,  3J;  nik  stem) 

4.  't^a.  Another  suffix  similar  to  this  is  -ya,  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  continuative  ya-  treated  of  in  §  15.3.  This 
is  mainly  used  in  clauses  which  in  English  would  be  subordi- 
nated by  means  of  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb,  and  ofteji 
the  participial  suffix  -i  [§  20.2]  is  employed  in  conjunction 
with  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire  clause  is  turned  into  a 
noun  in  this  manner,  and  becomes  the  object  of  the  principal 
verb.     Examples  are  as  follows: 

yAX  ^aW  yuqlds  ade'  uduwaqid'siya  far  is  the  distance  which  the 
cascade  comes  down  {yAx  like;  gale'  far;  yu-  demonstrative; 
q!d8  cascade;  ode'  to  ii]  u-dv/-  wa-[l  17.2,  3;  §  18.2]) 

tc!u  ade'  xaqlvfya  awe'  ayA'x  qot  cvfwaxix  just  the  way  they  were 
sleeping  they  were  destroyed  {tc!u  just;  ade'  at  it;  xog**  to 
sleep;  aj/^i'x  like  it;  (^o^  completely;  cu-[§15.1]) 

dudjl'txawe  yidadund'ya  from  him  they  knew  how  to  fix  [  a  trap] 
(du  him;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  t  to;  x  from;  awe  demonstrative; 
yidadunafya  they  learned  to  fix) 

ade'  Kas  TcAqladi'nutcya  ode'  aka^ollxe's!  he  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hooking  fish  (ade'  at  it;  Kas 
they;  Tca  to  cause  [?];  qlAt  to  catch  [?];  -nutc  habitually 
[§  19.2];  a- indefinite  prefix;  Jca-o-U-l^  15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.4]) 

a/te'xya  aostJcu'  when  she  slept,  he  knew  (a-  indefinite  prefix;  te 
to  sleep;  -x  -ya  suffixes  [§  19.4] ;  a-  indefinite  prefix;  o-  si- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.1];  Jcu  to  know) 

TcaoditlA'q!  afxo  gudiya'  it  was  hot  weather  from  where  he  started 
(to-  0-  di-  verbal  prefixes  [§15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.3];  t!aq!  stem; 
a-  indefinite  prefix;  xo  among;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§20.1]) 

Lei  JiAS  afwusku  ode'  yuyane'giya  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  {lH  not ;  a-  indefinite  pronoun ;  ww-  s-  [§  15.4 ;  §  18.1] ;  ode' 
at  it;  yvr  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  nelc  to  say) 

JiAS  afwawus!  '^gvdA'x  sa  ye'daduriA'taya^^  they  inquired,  ''From 
where  do  they  get  this?^'  (gu  where;  dAX  from;  sa  interrogative 
particle;  ye  adverb;  da-  du- net-  verbal  prefixes  [§  14.4 ;  §17.3,5] ; 
^f  to  go  [pi.]) 
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§  21.  Composition  of  Verb'Stetns 

A  real  composition  of  two  verb-stems  in  one  word  seems  to  be 
entirely  wanting.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  stem 
which  contains  the  principal  idea  is  placed  before  another  verb-stem 
of  very  general  meaning,  such  as  ^  to  be,  xix  to  get,  or  nvJc^  to 
BECOME,  and  is  there  treated  as  if  it  were  a  prefix  or  an  adverbial 
modifier,  all  of  the  other  verbal  prefixes  being  attached  to  the 
general  auxiliary  stem.     Thus  we  have — 

yihafn  Ice  ^ax  gAxylsati'  you  (pi.)  will  cry,  where  gax  is  the 
regular  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  to  cry,  and  fi,  the  stem  of 
the  verb  to  be,  taking  the  future,  pronominal,  and  all  other 
prefixes.  Similar  to  this  is  Tddnt  Jias  uwanu'Tc^  they  became 
ANGRY,  where  Tel  an  signifies  anger,  and  nvJc^  to  become.  Of 
this  same  type  is  qoi  cvfwaxix  they  were  all  destroyed, 
although  it  is  imcertain  whether  qot  is  ever  employed  as  a 
regular  stem  in  the  place  of  xvx. 

The  list  on  pages  190  and  191  contains  the  analysis  of  a  number 
of  verbal  forms  in  accordance  with  the  groups  of  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes described  in  §§  14-20. 

Adverbs  '(§§22,23) 
§  22.  Modal  Adverbs 

1.  agt  is  an   interrogative   adverb  which  is  used  in  interrogative 

sentences  in  which  no  interrogative  pronoun  occurs.     It  is 
placed  after  the  verb,  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  clause. 

iyaA^xtc  agi^f  do  you  hear  it? 

uhd^n  agV  yeka'  At  tuxA'ck^  tea  Jcu'cta  qoan  qfecafnif  are  we  the 

ones  splitting  land-otter  (tongues)  to  see  people?  {uha/n  we; 

yelcaf  the  ones;  At  indefinite  object,  namely,  tongues;  tu  we; 

XAC  split;  -A:«  suffix  [§  20.3];  tea  thus;  Tcvfcta  land-otter;  qoan 

people;  qleea'ni  to  see [ uncertain  analysis]) 
xat  yl  sitl'n  agif  do  you  see  me?  {xat  me;  yi  you;  si-  prefix 

[§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

2.  d^  following  the  verb  indicates  the  imperative. 

Adjl't  gut  de!  come  up  to  me!  (ax  me;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  -t  to; 

gu  to  come;  -^purpose  [§  20.1]) 
d'nAx  asaqo'x  de!  go  with  it  around  it!  {a  indefinite  pronoun; 

nAX  around ;  a  indefinite  pronoun ;  sa-  prefix ;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 
yA'nya  naa't  de!  for  firewood  go!   {^An  firewood;  ga  for;  wa- 

prefix  [§  17.5];  at  to  go) 
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3.  qlwAn  expresses  a  mild  imperative  and  resembles  our  own  pray, 

or  SUPPOSE. 

deH^  qtWAU  daqld'q  out,  pray,  run  to  him!  (deki'  out;  dor-  to 
[§  14.4];  qt-W;  ci?  to  run) 

hlnq!  qlWAu  yen  ZAt  CAt  into  the  water,  pray,  then  put  me!  (Mn 
water;  3/  at;  yen  then;  XAt  me;  CAt  put) 

ituvruf  qtWAn  CAV.Vq!  Nixd'  nil  gu'tnt  be  courageous  when  Ni:?:&' 
comes  in  (see  §  1 9.3 ;  i  you ;  tu  mind ;  -wu  possessive ;  ca-  reflex- 
ive; t!iq!f  stem  [?];  nel  into  the  house;  gu  to  go;  -t-n  -i  suf- 
fixes [§20.1;  §  19.3;  §  20.2]) 

4.  I  expresses  the  negation.     Generally  this  element  appears  com- 

bined with  the  connective  Le  then.     The  emphatic  negative 
is  lilj  apparently  a  doubled  negation. 

lU  Tdnlgl'q  ya  AxhVti  never  tell  about  my  house  {HI  never; 
Tci  =  Tca  [?];  nlk  to  tell;  -ig  suffix;  ya  about;  ax  my;  hit 
house;  -i  possessive) 

lil  LAX  ye  XAt  TcugA'ndjiqn&vev  let  me  burn  up!  (l.ix  very;  ye  thus; 
XAt  I;  leu  future;  gAn  to  burn;  -tc  always;  Aq  a  suffix) 
In  negative  questions  the  negation  is  contracted  with  the  interrog- 
ative particle. 

Le'gil  XAt  vmnekuf  am  I  not  sick?  (l6  adverb;  gi  interrogative 
particle;  Z  not  (with  lI)]  xaI  I;  vm-  verbal  prefix;  nek^  sick) 

5.  giU  expresses  probability,  and  is  generally  initial. 

gvl  Lax  Liq!  dis  TiAsdvka'  cuvmrL'x  very  probably  they  passed  all 
of  one  month  (lox  very;  Leq!  one;  dis  moon;  liAsduka'  on 
them;  cw-  entirely  [ ?  15.1] ;  wa-  verbal  prefix [§  18.2] ;  xly  stem) 

gul  de  djinkaft  ayu'  qia'owaxe  for  probably  ten  days  he  went 
[without  food]  (de  already;  djinkat  ten;  ayu'  demonstrative; 
q!a  mouth  [§  14.1];  0-  wa-  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  xe  stem) 

§  23.  Locative  Adverbs 

Locative  adverbs  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  post-positions, 
but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occurrence: 

1.  dak  outward,  out  to  sea  7.  net  into  the  house 

2.  ddq  shoreward  8.  yuoi  yux  out  of  doors 

3.  ke  upward  9.  yin  there 

4.  de  now,  right  away,  al-  10.  dekl'  far  outward 

ready  11.  ixkl'   down   below,   spe- 

5.  ye  thus  or  as  follows  cifically  southward 

6.  yex  or  yAX  like  12.  yik  inside 
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Bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  post-positions  are: 


13. 

t  or  di  to 

29. 

lea  on 

14. 

n  with 

30. 

ga  for 

15. 

X  from 

31. 

qAq!  for 

16. 

q!  at 

32. 

ge  inside  of 

17. 

yl  down  in 

33. 

tin  with 

18. 

yl^nade  down  toward 

34. 

Tid'yi  down  underneath 

19. 

yes  for 

35. 

qles  for 

20. 

gox  back  to, 

backward 

36. 

gayi  down  in  front  of 

21. 

Xiin  to  a  person 

37. 

WAt  at  the  mouth  of 

22. 

^u  into 

38. 

tak  in  the  middle  of 

23. 

tafyi  under 

39. 

UAX  through,  on  account 

24. 

</a  behind 

of,  in  association  with 

25. 

diia;  from 

40. 

gdn  outside  of 

26. 

da  around 

41. 

datcvfn  straight  for 

27. 

xb  among 

42. 

ya  in  the  neighborhood  of 

28. 

Icl  toward 

43. 

sak^  for 

The  last  of  these  is  always  used  after  the  verb. 
Even  nouns  and  verbs  are  used  exactly  as  if  they  were  conceived 
of  as  post-positions:  as, 

TiViqli  tux  ya'wagut  yuca/wAt  adJA'q  dAX  the  woman  went  through 
the  houses  after  she  had  killed  it  {Mt  house;  -qli  collective; 
tux  through ;  ya-  wa-  verbal  prefixes  [§15.3;  §  18.2] ;  ^u  to  go ;  -t 
[§  20.1];  yu- demonstrative;  cd'wAt  woman;  a  it;  dJAq  to  kill; 
dAX  from) 

aqlVts  CAutu^dS  kAX  a'odigeq!  he  put  (his  coat)  on  to  go  down 
into  the  midst  of  its  tentacles  (a-  it;  qlits  tentacles;  CAn-tvfde 
into  the  midst  of;  kAX  adverbial;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  dv- 
prefixes  [§  17.2;   §  18.3];  geq!  to  do  quickly) 

ayAlane'sIawe  awA^n  when  he  had  sharpened  the  edges  of  it  (a- 
indefinite  pronoun;  yA-  Ia-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  §  18.4]; 
nts!  to  sharpen;  awe  when;  a  it;  wau  edges) 

As,  on  account  of  their  phonetic  weakness,  the  post-positions  ty  n, 
Xj  and  q!  must  always  be  agglutinated  to  some  other  word,  they 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  cases,  but  the  first  of  these  is  sim- 
ply a  contraction  of  de;  and  the  distinction  in  use  between  all  of 
them  and  the  syllabic  post-positions  is  not  marked  enough  to  justify 
a  separate  classification. 

The  adverbs  de,  ke,  and  ye  are  essential  to  certain  verbs,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  ot  At  something  with  the  verbs  xa  to  eat  and 

XUn  TO  START. 

§23 
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§  24.  Conjunctions 

The  conjunction  used  between  nouns  and  coordinate  clauses  is 
qa  and;  while  antithesis  is  expressed  by  qo'a,  which  more  closely 
approaches  English  however  in  its  use  than  but.  Conjunctions 
employed  to  introduce  sentences  are,  for  the  most  part,  compounded 
of  post-positions  and  demonstratives: 

adA'xayu  or  odA^xa/ive  and  then  (compounded  of  a;  dAX  from; 

a,  and  yu  or  we) 
Atxawe'  afterwards  (from  a;  tto\  x  from;  a;  and  we) 
ayA'xawe  on  account  of  which  (from  a;  yAX  like;  a;  and  we) 
tcluLe',  evidently  then,  consists  of  two  adverbial  particles,  ictu 

andxe! 
wananl^sawe  by  and  by  (probably  compounded  from  some  verb) 
Atcawe'  contains  the  intensive  suffix  tc. 

Subordinate  clauses,  when  not  turned  into  participles  or  infinitives, 
are  connected  to  the  principal  verb  by  awe'  or  ayu'y  which  also  occur 
in  conjunction  with  the  participial  suffix  -i,  and  often  with  ^a-,  no-, 
or  -n. 

VOCABULARY  (§§  26-28) 

Stems  are  almost  invariably  monosyllabic,  and  consist  usually  of  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel;  or  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  conso- 
nant. Occasionally,  however,  we  find  single  vowels;  a  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant;  or  a  vowel,  consonant,  and  vowel.  Two  con- 
sonants never  occur  together  in  the  same  syllable  unless  one  is  an 
agglutinated  affix. 

§  26.  Nominal  Stems 

Following  is  a  list  of  several  simple  nominal  stems: 

a  lake  ta  stone 

an  town  tan  sea-lion 

as!  tree  tat  night 

axa'  paddle  nu  fort 

Ic  father  v^aH  clothing 

yak^  canoe  nuk!^  shells 

yak  mussel  tcuneft  bow 

yao  herring  tsa  seal 

yAxHc  sea-otter  tsesk!^  owl 

•  yek  supernatural  helper  aldx^  hat 

yU  son  ^t  spruce 

dafsta  snare  CAt  wife 

dU  moon  can  old  person 
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cam'na  anchor  xao  log  or  dead  tree 

ci  blood  xd^root 

ci  song  xon  friend 

gAgafn  sun  xox  husband 

gotc  wolf  Icat  fish-basket 

qa  man  Ica/ni  brother-in-law 

qahd'k^  salmon-eggs  Jce'Lodi  sea-gull 

qou  people  xd'na  evening 

g/a  point  qnUs!  grizzly-bear 

qldn  fire  xixtc!  frog 

qlun  fur-seal  Am  fresh  water 

qldt!  island  hit  house 

xa  enemy  hu'nx  elder  brother 

Onomatopoetic  words  are  surprisingly  rare. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  blood-relationship: 

lllk!  grandparent 

Ic  father 

La  mother 

LaJcl  mother's  sister  (literally,  little  mother) 

kdJc  mother's  brother 

at  father's  sister,  and  father's  sister's  daughter 

SA^nt  father's  brother   and  father's  sister's  son 

Jiunx  man's  elder  brother 

CAtx  woman's  elder  sister 

Jcik!  man's  yoimger  brother,  and  woman's  younger  sister 

Ldk!  man's  sister 

ik!  woman's  brother 

kdlk!  mother's  brother's  children 

cxAuk!  grandchild 

ylt  son,  and  son  of  mother's  sister 

si  daughter,  and  daughter  of  mother's  sister 

kelk!  sister's  child,  and  child  of  woman's  brother 

Terms  of  relationship  through  marriage  are  the  following: 

xox  husband 

CAt  wife 

vm  father-in-law 

tcdn  mother-in-law 

kafni  brother-in-law  of  man,  and  sister-in-law  of  woman 

The  other  relationships  are  indicated  by  terms  purely  descriptive. 
Most  of  the  above  are  also  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  those  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex,  clan,  and  generation,  as  the  one  to  whom  it 
more  particularly  belongs.  A  sister's  husband  was  called  husband; 
and  a  wife's  sister,  wife,  because,  in  case  of  the  wife's  death,  the 
widower  had  a  right  to  marry  her  sister. 
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§  26.  Verbal  Stems 

One  or  two  nominal  stems,  such  as  sa  name,  tcun  dream,  and  xIl! 
HERRING-RAKE,  are  also  found  as  the  steins  of  verbs,  but  usually  the 
two  sets  of  steins  are  quite  distinct.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  verb-stems: 


u  to  use 

?ia  to  dig 

slu  to  cut  off 

Tia  to  do 

ni  to  put 

xe  to  stay,  remain 

gu  to  go  (one  person) 

at  to  go  (pi.) 

dja  to  tell,  explain 

ti  to  be 

ku  to  know 

iA  to  sleep 

qa  to  say 

8u  to   help  (a  supernatural 

being  acting) 
ca  to  marry 
xa  to  eat 
ya  to  carry,  bear 
Jc!i  to  be  good 
djl  to  have 
qe  to  sit 
nex  to  save 
niJc  to  tell 
yex  to  make 
xox  to  invite 
tAU  to  put 
nuJc^  to  become 
dJAq  to  kill 
Un  to  see 
gAs!  to  strike 
^en  to  look  at,  examine 
xix  to  get 
^ATi  to  burn 


git  to  do 

na  to  die 

Jca  to  be  lazy 

t!a  to  slap 

</a  to  be  hot 

ci  to  hunt  for 

hik  to  be  full  of 

djel  to  set,  place 

tsln  to  be  strong 

^/  to  throw 

qoji)  to  go  by  canoe 

Llex  to  dance 

cat  to  take,  seize 

xac  to  drift 

xot!  to  sharpen 

ax  to  hear 

^€71  to  stand 

xeq!  to  sleep  or  to  go  to  sleep 

slit  to  cover 

tit  to  drift 

^dx  to  cry 

t/an  to  hate 

tsUq  to  smoke 

ui  to  boil 

t!uk  to  shoot 

tlAql  to  pound 

-Mm*/  to  ask 

xtn  to  fly  into 

JcIaJc!  to  cut 

g/dt"  to  forget 

q!ak  to  swim 

^A:  to  weave 

tsis  to  swim 


It  is  possible  that  the  final  consonant  of  one  or  another  of  these 
stems  is  really  a  suffix,  and  such  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some 
terminal  consonants  which  are  now  inseparable. 
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§  27.  Numerals 

Numerals  precede  the  nouns  with  which  they  occur.  The  cardinal 
numbers  are: 

Leq!  one  na'tslJcuducu'  eight 

dex  two  gucvfTc  nine 

natslJc  three  djVnkai  ten 

daqlvfn  four  djVnkdt  qa  Leq!  eleven 

Tce^djin  five  Le^qa  twenty 

Le'ducu  six  natslga  djVnlcat  thirty 

daxa'ducu  seven  Ice'djin  qa  one  hundred 

Ke'djin  is  formed  from  Ice  up  and  djin  hand;  djVvJcat  contains  the 
suffix  Teat  ACROSS  or  upon  and  djin  hand;  Ll'qa  is  from  Leq!  one  and 
qa  MAN. 

When  human  beings  are  referred  to,  slaves  usually  excepted,  the 
numeral  takes  the  post-position  uax. 

UA'sigiuAX  qa  three  men 

LeducvfuAX  duWlkH  Tias  his  six  nephews 

dex  gux  two  slaves 

The  numeral  one,  however,  id  sometimes  unchanged. 
yuLefq!  yAVCyiga  wucTdk!iye'n  bring  one  of  the  brothers 
Leq!  atl'yia  bring  one  man 

UAX  is  also  used  to  form  distributive  numerals. 

Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  by  means  of  a  final  -a. 
dAQ^'  the  second 
nat8!g%a'  the  third 

The  first  is  expressed  by  cuq!wd'nAX. 

Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  -dahen, 
dAxdahe'n  yefyaruiqa  when  he  said  thus  twice 
dAxdaJhe'na  gu'dawe  after  she  had  been  twice 

§  28.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  chief  interrogative  pronouns,  also  used  as  relatives,  are  adu'sa 
WHO,  dd'sa  what,  and  wd'sa  what  or  how.  The  final  syllable  sa  is 
separable,  however,  although  never  omitted,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interrogative  particle,  though  it  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  particle  si  or  Asi  referred  to  in  §  18.1.  Examples  of  the  use 
of  these  pronouns  are : 

§§  27,  28 
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adv/sa  vmLli'q!  who  broke  it  ofT? 

ddvfsgi  qasl'  gaca'  I  wonder  who  will  marry  my  daughter 

dd^saya  ye  dji^wani  what  has  done  this  ? 

dasayvfj  aie'  what  is  that,  mother? 

TiA  da/tin  sa  what  with?  (that  is,  what  can  you  do?) 

wasa'yu  liade'  ye'doqa  what  to  us  do  they  say  thus  ? 

tduLc'  Lll  wudusku'  wafsa  waniye'  then  they  did  not  know  what 

had  been  done 
wafsa  iya' odudziqaf  Axyl't  what  did  they  say  to  you,  my  son? 

With  these  should  be  connected  gu'su  where. 

gu8vf  yen  yuqoxeftcgi  where  is,  then,  the  breaking  ofT  of  it  ? 
gusvf  tuvmnu^ guylyi  where  is  it  that  he  had  felt  bad? 
gvdA'xqa'x  SAyu'  vfwadji  lH  ye'avmsku'  from  whence  he  came, 
sho  did  not  know 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  the  locative  character  of  gusu' 

(in  this  case  contracted  to  gu)\  and  the  first  two,  the  curious  manner 

of  its  employment. 

§  28 
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TEXT 

QaqIatcgC'k 

(Told  by  iDterpreter,  Don  Cameron,  at  Sitka,  January,  1904) 

Clt!ka'q!ayu*    ye'yati'    wu'ckfkliye'n'    ye'duwasak"*   hunxo'*    a^ 

At  Sitka  it  was  tliat     there  were  brothers  *  named  thus  the  eldest  that  is 

QaqlAtcgu'k.^     ALlQ'nayu*     Has     ak"citA'n.*      Leq!*^    tsluta'tayu" 

Q^lAtcgu'k.  Hunting  it  was        they  liked.  One  morning  it  was  on 

that 

q!a'tlq!t    xodg'"    dak"    has    uwaqo'x."    Lei    At    udJA'qx."    Tslu 

islands        to  among         out  they    went  by  canoe.       Not   things  he  ever  killed.     Again 

yen  uqo'xtc."    Tslu    dak    uwaqo'x."    AdA'xayu*^    yuqiu'n"  xo'dS 

there  he  always  came  Again       out   he  went  by  canoe.       And  then  the  fur  seals  to 

in  by  canoe.  among 

wuduwasa'.^*     **Hu     At     naqo'xtciya »«     aya'."     ttikU'Ll"     I'sa«» 

his  name  was  called.     **  He     things  always  going  in  canoe    is  here.  Keep  quiet     your  voices 

after 

gaa'x."**    Daq    Has    naqo'x'®     a'ayu**    yuhunxo'a'^    ye'qlayaqa:*^ 

lest  he     Shoreward    they    were  going  by  at  that  time  the  eldest  brother  it  said  thus: 

hear."  canoe  was 

1  CU!h&'  (Sitka)  compounded  of  Ct  the  native  name  of  Baranoff  island,  the  post>po6ition  t!a  behind  or 
BACK  OF,  and  the  post-position  fca  on;  q!  locative  post-position  at;  ayu  compounded  of  yu  the  demonstra- 
tive and  probably  a-  indefinite  pronoun,  used  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  place. 

<  ye  an  adverolal  particle  referring  to  brothers,  which  may  here  be  translated  as  follows,  although 
it  sometimes  refers  to  what  precedes;  ya-  continuatlve  prefix  5 15.3;  ti  stem  of  the  verb  to  be. 

*  tru-  §  15.4;  c-  the  reflexive  prefix  §  11;  kik!  younger  brother;  -yin  suffix  which  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  Ail « to  Indicate  plurality. 

*  ye  AS  follows;  du-  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  mto  name  or  call;  -k^  noun-forming  or  perfect  participial  suffix 
{  20.3. 

6  hu-nx  elder  brother;  6  probably  possessive;  kik!  younger  brother. 

*  a  stands  for  ye'duwaidku. 
^  Object  of  yi'duwasaku. 

« o-  indefinite  pronoun  indicating  the  things  hunted  for;  Llun  hunting  for,  employed  as  a  {XKt-posi- 
tion;  -ayu  (see  note  1). 

*  hA8  i>ersonal  pronoun  subject  third  person  piural;  a-  object  referring  to  aiH^n;  k*-  indefinite  prefix; 
d-  desire  §  18.7;  Mn  to  put,  verb-stem  of  many  uses. 

10  Liq!  ONE,  numeral  modifying  Ulut&'L    Very  often  the  noun  modified  is  omitted  in  connections  like 
this. 
"  U!u  again;  tat  night;  ayu  demonstrative.    The  meaning  seems  to  be,  another  night  beino 

PAST. 

w  q!&t!  ISL/.ND;  -q!i  plural;  xo  among;  d£  motion  to. 
"  Adverb;  seaward  or  to  an  open  place. 
"  a-  §  17.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  qoz  to  go  by  canoe. 
»  a-  §  17.2;  djAq  to  kill;  -z  distributive  suffix  §  19.4. 
"  a-  §  17.2;  qox  to  GO  by  canoe;  4c  intensive  suffix  §  7. 
"  o-  Indefinite  pronoun;  -dAz  from;  ayu  demonstrative, 
w  yu-  demonstrative;  q!€,n  fur-seal. 

w  urn-  §  15.4;  dvr  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  »c  to  name,  to  call,  also  voice. 

*»  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  90X  to  go  by  canoe;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7;  -€ 
participial  suffix;  -ya  noun-forming  suffix  §  20.2,  4. 
u  a  Indefinite  pronoun,  and  ya  demonstrative. 
«c- reflexive  §  11;  J- frequentative  §  18.4;  klAi!  to  be  quiet. 
»l-  thy;  8a  voice  (see  note  19). 
«  ya-  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  Ox  to  hear. 

*  a  and  ayu. 

^  yu-  demonstrative;  hunz6'  elder  brother;  a  indefinite  pronoun. 
"  yi-  AS  follows;  j/c  mouth;  ya-  §  15.3;  qa  stem. 
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**Lak"  axa',  yandunu'k".""    Le  k!ant««  Has  uwanu'k".**  Caqaha'dl" 

"Quick  paddles  it  has  become  wiudy."     Then  angry        they       became.  The  bowman 

yak^t**  awagoV**  duaxa'yt.**    LdakA't  ye's"  wudzJgl't.*  AdA'xayu  " 

into  the  pushed  his  paddle.  All  did  the  same.  And  then 

canoe 

cana'*^    Has    wu'dls!it.«»    Yu'yak"^*    qo'a    l6    wu'Jixac.^    Dekrde*<> 

heads  they  covered.  The  canoe,      however,  then        drifted.  Outward 

Leducu'**     yA'kaye    qa    tat"    Has     wtt'liisLac.**  Yadjf nkat-qa-dex ** 

six  days  *         and    nights       they  drifted.  Thetwelthday 

akA'tayu"     ke     a'odztgit*^    ygn     yu'lititk"^    yuya'k"."  AosItrn*« 

cm  that  up  he  woke  there  the  drifting  against      the  canoe.  He  saw 

the  shore 

qlatlkA'ql*^    Aslyu'**    tan,    tsa,    qlun,    yAx"tcl  qa  tan-q!Adadza'yI.** 

on  the  island  it  was      sea-lions,   hair-        fur-        sea-otters,     and    sea-  bristles.* 

seals,       seals,  lion- 

LdakA't     ada'w     aoKtA'ql"    yuq!a'tldaql.«    Has     At     ka'wadjgl." 

All  around  it  drifted  the  island  around  on.        They     things  got  up. 

Leql   tak""  aye's"  wuti'.*^*   KA'ndAkle'ti"  yuLe'ql  tak"  qa  acuwu'. 

One      year  they  were  there.  It  was  completed  the  one        year     and       a  half. 

Wute'x«*      yuqa'      tcucsta't.*^*      Leql      tsluta't     an~     ke  udzJgi't" 

Slept  regularly    the  man  to  sleep  about  himself.  One  morning       with  it       up        he  woke 

dutcu'ni.''    Ye'atcun*'    qox**   aga'qtc.*^  AdA'xayu"    Leql     tsluta't" 

his  dream.        He  dreamed  thus       back    he  always  got.       And  then  one  morning 

*  |fo-  §  15.3;  n-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  du-  §  17.3;  nuku  to  blow. 
»  kf&n  anoeb;  -4  attainment  of  a  state  §  20.1. 

**w-i  17.2;  100-  {  18.2;  nuk*  to  become. 

n  Perhaps  containing  ca  head,  9a  man. 

»  yak*  camoe;  -4  motion  into. 

"  a  hideflnlte  pronoun;  «»»-  §  18.2;  poq*^  to  push. 

M  tfic.  his;  oxa'  paddle;  -pV  possessive  suffix  §  10. 

*  pi  refers  to  action  preceding;  s  probal>ly  stands  for  kAs  thet. 
» %DU-  §  15.4;  dzU  to  come  to  §  18.6;  ^  to  do. 

"  ca  head;  -na  probably  around,  near. 

»  wiih  {  15.4;  dt-  inchoative  §  18.3;  $nt  to  cover. 

» tpu-  {  15.4;  I-  frequentative  §  18.4;  pie  to  drift. 

«  dekV  PAR  off;  -di  moUon  thither. 

*^  liql  cme;  six  «  one  counted  upon  five. 

«  yo-  demonstrative;  djln  hand;  AM  upon  or  across,  probably  the  two  hands  lying  upon  each  other; 
fa  and;  dix  two. 

«  Probably  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  kkOH',t  motion  to;  ayu  demonstrative  compound. 

M  a  indefinite  pronoun;  0-  {  17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  gU. 

« Tfik  demonstrative;  ^  frequentative  {  18.4;  tit  to  drift  ashore;  -k*  verbal  noun  (  20.3. 

«  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  -H  simple  statement  of  an  action  §  18.1;  tin  to  see. 

«fM</  island;  kA  on;  q!  at. 

«  Probably  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  A  simple  statement  of  fact  (see  note  46);  yu  demonstrative. 

«  f /a  probably  mouth;  -yi  possessive  suffix  %  10. 

M  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  da  around. 

H  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  {-  frequentative  §  18.4;  tAq!  to  drift. 

■  ITM  demonstrative;  qiat!  island;  da  around;  q!  at. 

»  fto>  TO  CAUSE  TO  do  §  15.2;  IPO-  {  18.2;  djH  to  arise. 

M  Btiictty  winter. 

■ft  a  indefinite  pronoun;  jfi*  on  account  of,  or  pi  plus  $  for  kAi  they. 

M  tPtt-  §  15.4;  U  TO  BE. 

M I  am  unable  to  analyse  this  word.    kA  may  be  the  prefixed  auxiliary. 

"  tw»-  {  15.4;  to  TO  sleep;  -x  distributive  $  19.4. 

>*  telle- perhaps  reflexive  {  11;  <-  single  statement  of  action  §  18.1;  to  to  sleep;  4  suffix  indicating 
purpose  §  20.L 

«  a  indefinite  pronoun;  -n  with. 

o  «-  active  prefix  §  17.2;  dtir  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  ^  to  do. 

«  dnir  his;  tofln  dream;  -i  possessive  suffix  after  a  consonant  §{  3, 10. 

•>  |f«>  demonstrative;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  tcHn  to  dream. 

M  qqx  occurs  both  as  adverb  and  as  post-position. 

*  a  indefinite  proooun;  0df  to  reach;  -to  intensive  suffix  {  7. 
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duki'kI-hAs««  ye'ayaosiqa,*^     "Ca'yidaqe'do.^  Yak"yi«»  At  kayiJaga'.'*' 

his  younger  brothers  he  said  to  as  follows,  "Sit  up.  Into  the   things       you  load. 

canoe 

Tcakuge'yi     ye'nde'*       hayak"gwata'n.''     QAga'n         Kane'sdi-ca  ^* 

Anvwhere'  thither  '  we  will  go.  Sun  Cross-mountain 

(Verstovaia) 

cakl'nAx'*  ke    xixtc."^**       AdA'xayu    ySn    hAs  ya'watAn.^*      Qo'ka 

near  the        up      always  gets."  And  then  there      they    'were  heading.   .       It  was 

top  of  dark 

wucge'di^^    hAsducayrnayl^    hlnq!'®   Has   anatl'tc***   gAga'n   anA'x*^ 

into 'itself  their  anchor     *  in  the  they       lowered  sun  from 

water  near  it 

ke    xi':^tciya.**    lax  qlun^  hAs  uxe'®*  sayu'**  hA8  aostti'n  ke'LadI 

up        where  it  gets.        Very     many         they  camped       when         they  saw         a  sea-gull 

it  was 

yadji'ndahen.**    XaIc^     lIux      Asiyu'      hAs      aositrn.       AxA'n^" 

standing  suddenly  It  was         Mount         it  was  they  saw.  Near  it 

(on  the  water).  Edgecumbe       that 

yasgaqoxayu'^    Has    aositl'D    l!ux   klide'n.      "Yu'ca**  adatcu'n,"  •* 

'  when  they  were  they  saw  Mount        plainly.  "The  straight  towards 

coming  Edgecumbe  mountain  it," 

yu'yawaqa**  QaqlAtcgu'k,  ''adatciVn**  ySn  yayi'satAn."**    AdA'xayu 

was  what  said  QaqlAtcgQ'k,     " straight  towards  there    you  be  steering."  And  then 

xa'nade^  aiia'x  yen  Has  uwaqo'x.     Ye  Has  a'wasa  Yak"kAlsigA'k".** 

towards  near      there    they    came  by  Thus  they    named  it      Canoe-resting-place, 

evening  canoe. 

Tan     a    akawati'^     anA'x    ^dusku't**  hu    anA'x    yen  wuqoxo'n.*' 

Sea        it  he  caused  ashore       so  they  might       he        near  it       there       had  come  by 

lion     was  to  be  at  it  know  canoe. 

««da-  His;  kik!  younger  brother;  -hAs  plural  for  terms  of  relationship. 

^  ye  demonstrative;  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  ya-  §  15.3;  o-  §  17.2;  si-  slmnle  statement  §  18.1;  qa  to  saw 
«  Probably  c-  reflexive;  i- you;  da-  inchoative  §  18.3;  qS  to  sit;  -di  imperative  suffix  or  particle  §  22.2. 
•  ydku  canoe;  jfl  probably  down  into. 

w  ka-  TO  CAUSE  §  15.2;  yi-  ye;  I-  frequentative  (  18.4;  ga  to  load. 
71  yin  there;  di  motion  toward. 

n  ha  us;  y&-  §  15.3;  k»-  indefinite  §  15.6;  gwa-  (for  gu-)  future  (  15.5;  tan  to  qo. 

"  Kani'st  Is  the  modem  Tlinglt  word  for  cross  (Lieut.  O.  T.  Emmons  believes  It  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Christ.    The  consonant  cluster  st  does  not  sound  like  TUngit);  ca  mountain. 
74  ca  head;  Jtt  towards;  tux  near,  or  from  near  by. 
»  fix  TO  get;  4c  Intensive  suffix  §  7. 
«  ya-  §  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  Mn  to  head. 
"  wur  §  15.4;  c-  reflexive;  ye  into;  di  motion  to. 
"  hAsdu-  their;  cayi'na  anchor;  -yi  possessive  suflix. 
™  hln  water;  -ql  into. 

M  a  indefinite  pronoun;  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  §  17.5;  ti  stem;  -ic  Intensive  suffix. 
n  a  indefinite  pronoun;  nA^  near,  or  from  near  by. 

w  xli  TO  get;  -ic  Intensive  suffix  §  7;  -f  participle;  -ya  verbal  noun  §  20.2,  4.  ^ 

»  After  LAX  q!un,  the  word  tdt  winter  should  be  understood. 

«!*-§  17.2;  X«  TO  CAMP. 

»  ya-  §  15.3;  dji-  rapidly  §  17.1 ;  na-  at  the  same  time  as  §17.5;  da-  Inchoative  §  18.3;  hin  to  stand. 

w  -tc  emphatic  suffix  (?). 

Wo  Indefinite  pronoun;  x^n  post-posltlon  Indicating  motion  to  the  neighborhood  of  some  person;  -ya 
purpose. 

"  yo-  §  15.3;  »-  probably  stands  for  Has;  ya-  when  §  17.4;  qoz  to  go  by  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

»  yu  demonstrative;  ca  mountain. 

M  a  indefinite  pronoun;  datciin  post-position,  perhaps  containing  da  around. 

»»  yu  demonstrative;  ya-  §  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  go  to  say. 

»  yo  §  15.3;  yi-  second  person  plural;  sa-  Indicative  §.18.1;  tAn  to  steer. 

»  di  motion  toward. 

»♦  ydku  canoe;  kAl  (?);  si-  indicative  §18.1;  ga  or  gAku  (?). 

•*  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

M  ya  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  dip-  §  17.3;  9-  indicative  §  18.1;  ku  to  know;  -/  purpose  §  20.1. 

^  um-  §  15.4;  qoi  to  go  by  canoe;  -n  conjunctival  suffix  preceded  by  d  in  harmony  with  the  o  before  x 
§  3;  §  19.3. 
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AdA'xawe      yaCi'tlkadg"     hAs      wuqo'x.       Ya'anl**     ^ya'qdS»~ 

And  then  here  to  Sitka  they  came  by  This  town        ashore  in  front  of 

canoe. 

ya'sgaqo'xayu'*®*    tcla'guayf  ^**     ducA't*^  gant    aga'x.      Tclaye' su 

when  they  were  coming         the  old  one  his  wife        outside       wept.  At  that  very 

in  by  canoe  time 

gaxe'ayu'*"*  aosJti'n  yu'yak"    an    egaya'dfi*^    yanaqo'x.*^     Aosttl'n 

when  she  was      she  saw        the  canoe     town     to  in  front  of  was  coming.  She  saw 

crying 

awu'AgS'»«   xat-s!a?".>"     Wudlha'n'"    nelde'"'   wugu't."'      Hat'" 

she  had  the  root-hat.  She  started  up  into  the  to  go  Here 

woven  house  (she  went). 

hAs  uwaqo'x.     Dutuwu' "' sigu'  yuca'wAt-can."*    Dux5'x  duxA'nql"* 

they  came.  Her  mind  was  happy       the  old  woman's.       Her  husband        to  her 

daq    gu'dayu    idakA't  At    qadjide'"'    ye   aosi'ni"^  tan-q!Adadza'yt, 

up        came  when  all         things    to  the  men         these     he  gaye  sea-lion  bristles,  * 

yA'x"tc     dugu',    qlun    dugu'.     An  qadjt'n"*    aoliLe'k"."*    Duka'ni- 

sea-otter  skins,       fur-seal       skins.        With        hands  he  shook.  His  biothers- 

these 

ygn««    ye'dayaduqa/"    ^'Detcla'k""'   iitl'ql"*  y^n  yu-At-ka'wati.^** 

in-law        they  said  thus  to  him,  "Long  since  invour         there      the  feast  has  been 

place  given. 

Yuyi's-qa"'^  de"«  udu'waca."^"   Axe'n***  tuwunu'k""*  awatle'.»»« 

The  young  is  already  married."  It  was  trouble  she  felt, 

woman  much 

«  pa  THIS,  employed  because  ne  story  was  told  In  Sitka;  di  toward. 

«  ya  this;  dn  town;  -i  possessive  suffix.    The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  sui&x  is  not  dear. 

Mp&'pa  post-position,  in  front  op;  -9  probably  Indicates  motion  shoreward;  -d^  toward. 

Ml  ya-  {  15.3;  9-  for  hA»  thst  (7);  ^-subordinating  prefix  {  17.4;  90Z  to  00  by  canoe;  -oitm demonstrative. 

u>  te/dk«  OLD,  OLD  TDCES.  OLD  THINOS;  -{a)fi  possesslve  suffix  referring  to  ducA't. 

uitftt-  ms. 

^paito cry;  -i i>articlple § 20.2;  -ayu demonstrative. 

i>  e-  occurs  a  few  times  before  post-positions  beginning  with  ^,  such  as  fa  and  pi;  pA'ya  in  front  of; 

a  TOWARD. 

^ya-\  15.3;  no-  action  done  at  the  same  time  as  another  §  17.5. 

^  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  wvk-  §  15.4;  Ak  to  weave,  with  terminal  sound  voiced  before  vowel;  -i  participle 
(20.2. 
»"js«  root;  «AS?«  hat. 

M»  t0«-  {  15.4;  df-  inchoaUve  §  18.3;  h&n  to  move.  (7) 
"•  nH  INTO  THE  house;  di  toward. 
m  iffu-  {  15.4;  gu  to  00;  -4  purposive  suffix  {  20.1. 
"«  he  demonstrative;  -4  post-positlou. 
us  d«  her;  tu  mind;  um  possessive  suffix  after  «  {  10. 
U4  yu  demonstrative;  ed'wAt  woman;  cAn  old. 
itttftt  he;  'XAn  TO  the  neighborhood  of  a  person;  -f/  at. 
lu  9a  man;  -tc  voiced  before  vowel;  emphatic  suffix  ^7;  di  toward. 
"» See  note  46;  ni  to  give. 
lis  40  man;  djfnHAND. 

W»  (^fc«*  to  SHAKE. 

UB  du  ma;  pin  plural  for  terms  of  relationship  (see  note  3). 

in  yl  demonstrative;  da  sign  of  Indirect  object  §  14.4;  pa-  {  15.3;  du-  §  17.3;  qa  to  say. 

m  dt  now;  tcldku  a  long  time  ago. 

M  i-  thy;  -q!  post-position. 

»« yu  demonstrative;  At  something;  fca- causative  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

i»  yu  demonstrative;  pi$  young  person;  9a  human  being. 

»  de  NOW. 

w  n-  5  17.2;  du-  §  17.3;  wa-  i  18.2;  ca  to  marry  (-woman). 

UB  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  Lin  big. 

» tu  mind;  wu-  §  15.4;  nuku  to  become. 

m  a  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  §  18.2;  t/i  to  feel. 
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[Translation] 

Brothers  lived  at  Sitka  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  QaqlAtcgu'k. 
They  were  fond  of  hunting.  One  morning  they  went  out  among  the 
islands.  He  (that  is  QaqlAtcgu'k)  kept  coming  back  without  having 
killed  anything.  He  went  out  again.  Then  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  the  fur-seals.  "The  one  who  always  hunts  is  here.  Keep 
quiet,  lest  he  hear  your  voices.''  When  they  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  the  eldest  brother  said,  '*Use  your  paddles  quickly,  for  it  has 
become  windy."  Now  they  became  angry.  The  bow-man  pushed 
his  paddle  down  into  the  canoe.  All  did  the  same  thing.  Then  they 
covered  their  heads.  The  canoe,  however,  drifted  on.  They  drifted 
out  for  six  days  and  nights.  The  twelfth  day  he  (Qaq !  Atcgu'k)  awoke 
and  found  the  canoe  drifting  against  the  shore.  He  saw  sea-lions, 
hair-seals,  fur-seals,  sea-otters,  and  sea-lion  bristles  on  the  island. 
All  had  drifted  ashore  around  the  island.  They  took  their  things  up. 
They  were  there  for  one  year.  A  year  and  a  half  was  completed. 
The  man  kept  sleeping,  thinking  about  his  condition.  One  morning 
he  woke  up  with  his  dream.  He  kept  dreaming  that  he  had  gotten 
home.  And  one  morning  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers,  "Sit  up. 
Put  the  things  into  the  canoe.  The  sun  always  rises  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Verstovaia."  Then  they  headed  in  that  direction. 
When  it  became  dark,  they  lowered  their  anchor  into  the  water  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sun  comes  up.  After  they  had  spent  very 
many  nights,  they  saw  a  sea-gull  upon  the  water.  What  they  saw 
was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  When  they  got  nearer  it,  they  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  "Straight  for  the  mountain,''  said 
QaqlAtcgu'k,  "steer  straight  towards  it."  So  towards  evening  they 
came  near  it.  They  named  that  place  Canoe-resting-place.  He 
pounded  out  the  figure  of  a  sea-lion  there  so  that  they  might  know 
he  had  come  ashore  at  that  place.  When  they  came  ashore  in  front 
of  the  town,  his  old  wife  was  outside  weeping.  While  she  was  crying, 
she  saw  the  canoe  coming  in  front  of  the  town.  She  saw  the  root-hat 
she  had  woven.  She  got  up  to  go  into  the  house.  They  came 
thither.  The  old  woman's  mind  was  glad.  When  her  husband  came 
up  to  her,  he  gave  all  these  things  to  the  people — sea-lion  bristles,  sea- 
otter  skins,  fur-seal  skinsi  He  shook  hands  with  these  in  his  hands. 
His  brother-in-law  said  to  him, "  The  feast  was  given  for  you  some  time 
ago  (that  is,  the  mortuary  feast).  The  young  woman  is  already  mar- 
ried." She  (the  younger  woman)  was  very  much  troubled  on  accoimt 
of  it  (because  her  former  husband  was  now  a  man  of  wealth). 
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HAIDA 
By  John  R.  Swanton 


§1.  LOCATION 

The  Haida  language,  called  Skittagetan  by  Powell,  was  anciently 
spoken  only  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  a  large  body  of  Haida  moved  from  their  old  towns  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  islands,  and  settled  around  Cordova  and 
Kasaan  bays,  Alaska.  As  originally  situated  the  Haida  consisted  of 
six  fairly  well-marked  geographical  groups,  each  of  which  probably 
possessed  certain  dialectic  peculiarities;  but  only  two  or  three  well- 
established  dialects  can  now  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  that  spoken  at  Skidegate,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  that  spoken  at  Masset  (on  the 
northern  end  of  the  islands)  and  in  Howkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan, 
Alaska.  The  first  I  shall  call  the  Skidegate  dialect,  and  the  second 
the  Masset  dialect.  The  speech  of  the  people  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  group  differed  so  far  from  these  that  it  may  also 
have  been  entitled  to  dialectic  rank,  but  so  few  of  those  who  used  to 
speak  it  now  survive  that  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  on  this 
point.  From  the  name  given  by  whites  to  their  principal  town,  I 
shall  call  this  hypothetical  dialect  the  dialect  of  Ninstints. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Skidegate  Haida  were  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia;  and  the  nearest  neighbors  of 
the  Masset  Haida  the  Alaskan  Tlingit.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  Tlingit  were  neighbors  of  the  southern  Haidn 
as  well ;  and  the  speech  of  both  shows  morphological  and  even  lexical 
similarities  such  as  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Tsimshian  influence  has  been  very  strong  among  the  Haida 
in  recent  years,  the  Tsimshian  language  is  quite  distinct,  and  the 
only  other  language  in  this  region  which  shows  any  morphological 
similarity  to  Haida  is  the  Athapascan  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 
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The  examples  given  in  the  following  sketch  have  been  taken  from 
my  collection  of  Haida  texts.  Those  in  the  Masset  dialect  will  be 
found  in  the  pubUcations  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 
Volume  X;  those  in  the  Skidegate  dialect  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology.  References  preceded  by  B  refer  to 
Bulletm  29. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-6) 
§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Like  most  other  languages  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
Haida  makes  an  extended  use  of  sounds  of  the  Tc,  l,  and  s  series.  It 
is  peculiarly  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  extent  to  which  it 
employs  n  and  n  (ng)  and  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  two  or  even 
three  vowel-sounds.  Following  is  a  list  of  all  those  sounds  which  the 
Haida  themselves  appear  to  recognize: 

Consonants  Vowels 


Semi- 

Sonant 

8urd  Fortis  Spirant 

Nasal 

vowels 
and 

Breathing 

Affricative^ 

.   dj 

tc 

tc! 

- 

-  ■ 

- 

Dentals  .     . 

.    .    d 

t 

t! 

8 

n 

- 

Palatals .    . 

■    '     9 

1c 

Tc! 

? 

n 

y 

Velars    .     . 

:  ;  i 

2 

2' 

X 

- 

h 

Labials  .     . 

P 

- 

m 

V) 

Laterals.     . 

A                                      A 

■    -p 
111 

L 

l! 

•     1 

1,1 

1   1 

^  1 1 

1    J        i  1 

I  (or  e)  i  (or  i) 
a  (or  a)  a 
u  (or  o)  u  (or  o) 
An  anterior  palatal  series  might  be  added  to  these,  but  the  sounds 
to  be  so  characterized  seem  only  palatals  followed  by  a  close  vowel. 
The  fortis  sounds  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  explosion,  which 
results  from  urging  more  breath  against  the  articulating  organs  than 
can  at  once  pass  through.  Some  speakers  bring  these  out  very  for- 
cibly, while  others  pass  over  them  with  considerable  smoothness.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  very  easy  to  mistake  them  for  corresponding  so- 
nants. It  is  doubtful  whether  d  and  t  and  dj  and  tc  really  exist  as 
recognizedly  separate  sounds;  tc  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Masset 
dialect,  and  dj  in  Skidegate  in  corresponding  situations,  x  is  pro- 
nounced intermediately  between  the  ch  in  German  "ach*'  and  in  Ger- 
man "ich,''  with  which  latter  sound  it  agrees  entirely  when  placed 
before  a  close  vowel.  In  the  Z-series  l  is  much  like  dl,  and  l  much 
like  U;  but  the  tongue  is  extended  farther  forward  along  the  palate, 
and  there  is  a  greater  flow  of  breath  around  it.  In  I  the  outflow  of 
breath  becomes  extreme,     m  and  p  are  usually  final  sounds  in  certain 
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syllables  where  they  appear  to  convey  a  kmd  of  onomatopoetic  sense. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  little  longer  pause  with  lips  closed  after  the 
enunciation  than  is  usual  in  English.  6,  which  occurs  in  barely  half 
a  dozen  words,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Masset  dialect 
^  and  X  are  articulated  so  feebly  that  it  is  best  to  represent  them  by 
independent  signs,  ^  and  *;  but  this  alteration  seems  to  be  only  an 
accompaniment  of  the  shorter  form  of  speech  which  Masset  people 
aflfect.  In  the  present  sketch  all  of  the  examples  not  marked 
" Masset''  are  taken  from  the  Skidegate  dialect. 

Among  vowels  we  have  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  proper 
to  the  language  and  those  which  seem  to  be  purely  accidental,  a  sort 
of  by-product  of  speech.  In  the  former  class  are  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o), 
I  (or  e)j  i  (or  e),  a,  and  a.  The  sounds  in  the  pairs  u  and  o,  u  and  o, 
I  and  6,  i  and  e,  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  in  each 
case  the  two  probably  stand  for  a  single  sound,  i  and  e  pass  very 
easily  into  t  and  e;  and  the  latter  may  be  described  as  accidental 
sounds,  although  which  pair  is  really  accidental  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Under  the  accent,  a  is  lengthened  into  a.  Sometimes  a  is  heard 
instead  of  a  ijcidflu,  kia!lu) ;  and  sometimes  the  doubling  of  a  sound 
gives  the  effect  of  a,  as  in  Masset  gafl,  equivalent  to  qa^AU,  Si,ndqd'nan, 
which  is  the  same  as  qea'nan.  a  following  wa,  as  in  wa'Lu,  resembles 
d;  and  d  is  heard  in  a  few  exclamations,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  the 
language.  The  semi-vowels,  y  and  w,  are  etymologically  related  to  I 
and  tZ,  and  must  be  considered  modifications  of  these  sounds. 

A  notable  feature  of  Haida  is  the  doubling  and  juxtaposition  of 
vowels,  accompanying  the  general  vocalic  character  of  the  speech. 
Any  two  vowels  may  thus  be  used  together,  but,  although  generally 
treated  as  equivalent  to  a  single  vowel,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
pronounced  as  closely  together  as  the  vowel-sounds  which  compose 
our  diphthongs.     Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are: 

djafada  woman 

la  V  klinafgan  WAUSu'ga  he  told  her  the  news,  they  say 

V  8vfu8  he  said 
gua  towards 
ta'olAU  friends 
gui  toward 

V  gea^lagAn  he  became 
Inaga^i  the  town 

A  weak  i  may  be  followed  by  two  vowels,  as  in  gia'ogi  at  the  end. 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

Syllables  may  consist  of  a  single  vowel ;  a  consonant  with  following 
vowel,  or  with  vowel-combination  like  the  above ;  two  consonants  with 
following  vowel;  two  consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  terminal  consonant; 
or  oiF  two  consonants  by  themselves. 

While  all  classes  of  consonants  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  Ic  sounds  are  not  admitted  as  terminal  sounds. 

Two  groups  of  consonantic  clusters  may  be  distinguished — those 
with  initial  s  and  I,  and  those  with  other  initial  consonants.  Z,  i,  x, 
and  l!  belong  in  part  to  the  former  group. 

Only  8  and  Z,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Z,  x,  l,  and  l!  may  form 
initial  clusters,  and  the  first  two  are  found  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  monosyllabic  stem.  In  these  clusters  8  and  I  are  followed 
by  other  consonants;  but  s  is  not  followed  by  another  8  or  an  affric- 
ative.     Following  are  examples,  taken  from  the  Masset  dialect: 

stAU  two  280. 10  Ita'nu  to  eat  (collective)  278.7 

8t!e  sick  300.28  IgOl  to  move  about 

8g(U  to  chop  275.10  Ihmd  disturbed,  in  haste  719.5 

sTdt'  to  club  ZAr.'ii 'maZ  needle  of  coniferous  tree 

skOdn  but  290.32  303.11 

s^oan  (s^wdn)  one  275.7  Ifieid  to  begin  to  spUt  711.23 

sq^lao  salmon-berry  bush  319.23   l^lanq.UW  pit  703.25 

SLAqA^m  butterfly  296.26  Iqam  kelp 

8L!a  hand 

Initial  clusters  with  initial  x,  l,  l!  or  I  are  not  rare,  but  are  formed 
probably  in  all  cases  by  composition. 

InagaV  town  704.9  (from  na  to  live) 

LnA'nda  a  whole  one  707.11;  419.15 

V Lu^dlanan  she  cooked  it  731.41  {^al  to  cook  295.7) 

1,710^710.26 

LVlgadAmdan  to  split  quickly  711.26 

Lldjugia'ga-i  standing  725.26 

L8lcu'naganan  they  dress  up  717.34 

All  other  consonantic  clusters  do  not  admit  surd  stops  in  second 
position,  and  no  k  sound  occurs  in  first  position.  The  only  cluster 
beginning  with  an  aflFricative  that  I  have  found  is  djx.  Presumably 
all  these  clusters  are  duo  to  composition  of  stems  which  terminate 
and  begin  with  consonants  respectively.   This  would  account  for  the 
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absence  of  Ic  sounds  as  first  sounds  of  clusters,  since  these  do  not 
occur  as  terminal  sounds. 

§4.  Dialectic  Differences 

Compared  with  the  Skidegate  dialect,  Masset  appears  to  haVe 
undergone  a  shortening  process  throughout.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  change  of  g  and  x  to  *  and  ^;  and  this  shortening  is  also 
conspicuously  noticeable  among  vowel-sounds,  a  appearing  as  a,  liao 
2isu,  stA  or  sta  diS  st\  while  the  u  and  a  sounds  generally,  especially 
when  terminal,  are  reduced  to  very  light  breathings.  The  vowel- 
combination  ai  becomes  almost  e.  Sometimes,  however,  one  vowel  is 
changed  into  another,  as  in  stin  two  (Masset  8t4n)  or  u'ngu  on  top 
OP  (Masset  Vngu).  In  conformity  with  a  euphonic  tendency  to  be 
noted  below,  fl,  as  in  V^n^  often  changes  to  n  in  Masset.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  whole  syllables  are  dropped,  and  so  we  have  qaod  for 
qa'odi;  tied  and  dal  for  tlalA'n  and  dalA'n;  I'Uade  for  I'llxagidasgai. 

Another  difference  between  these  two  dialects,  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  euphony,  is  the  change  of  g  into  x  in  certain  situations  in  the 
Skidegate  dialect,  and  its  retention  in  Masset.  Thus  afdjgua  over 
THERE  in  Masset  becomes  afdjxua  in  Skidegate,  and  V  qd'gals  he 
WENT  OUT  becomes  Ia  qafxvls.  This  is  interesting  as  seeming  to 
show  that  the  euphonic  tendencies  have  acted  differently  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Haida  tribe. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ninstints  dialect  is 
that  it  tended  to  substitute  Tc  for  jr,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  its 
enunciation  it  was  esteemed  by  the  other  Haida  to  resemble  Atha- 
pascan. 

§  5.  Laws  of  Euphony 

The  most  important  euphonic  change  in  Ilaida  is  related  to  that 
spoken  of  above.  Within  the  Skidegate  dialect  itself  the  g  and  g  of 
the  connective  particle  gori  (see  p.  262),  the  possessive  suflBx  -gAU  (see 
§  28.4),  and  the  past-temporal  suflSxes  before  the  quotative  WAnsu'ga 
(see  §  23.1),  are  dropped  in  certain  situations,  generally  having  to  do 
with  the  preceding  soimd.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  rules  that  will 
cover  all  the  cases  which  occiu",  but  it  generally  happens  that  g  is 
retained  after  a  and  dropped  after  u.  After  the  consonants  and 
the  remaining  vowels  it  is  more  often  dropped  than  retained;  but 
exceptions  are  nxmierous,  especially  after  I,  n,  the  ^-sounds,  and  8 
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contracted  from  dji.  In  the  cases  of  infinitives  and  participles, 
exceptions  are  more  numerous  than  with  nouns.  Examples  of  the 
use  and  disuse  of  this  g  are  the  following: 

xafgai  the  dog  B  37.4  nafnAn  his  grandmother  B  59.14 

Lua'i  the  canoe  B  29.21  nafngai  the  play 

djafgATi  his  wife  B  29.30  qJadVgai  the  slumber 

awu'n  his  mother  B  7.1  d'sgai  this  thing  B  33.28 

goda'i  the  box  B  71.32  V  gea'lgai  when  he  came  (to  be) 

In  the  Masset  dialect  the  g  of -aj^.in,  the  Skidegate  past-inexperienced 
temporal  suflBx  (see  §  23.2,  p.  248), is  dropped  in  most  situations,  but 
retained  as  g  after  a,  conformably  with  the  above  rule 

la    l!    isdagl'ganan    they  l!  ^afagadani  they  landed 

always  took  him  xed  idja^ni  they  were  ashore 
But— 

qdL  yvfATi  qledju^Lldgan  a  big  V  td^gani  he  ate 

reef  stood  out  of  the  water  riAn  l^dagidagan  one  was  chief 

The  final  consonant  of  certain  stems  is  sometimes  I,  sometimes  I. 
Of  these,  I  usually  appears  before  a  vowel,  I  before  a  consonant: 

Ia  8tA  l!  sVUs  they  went  back      a'asin  gut  Ia  qaxitgid'lasi  he 
for  him  ran  over  this  way  upon  it 

But  accent  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon; 
for,  when  two  vowels  precede  this  consonant  and  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  second,  I  is  commonly  employed;  thus — 

Qei  Idfga  Ia  tdVUageaflgai  lu  when  he  got  through  breaking  his 
paddles 

I  is  also  sometimes  introduced  where  it  has  no  grammatical  signifi- 
cance, and  thus  we  find  ydkvlsl'a  in  the  middle  instead  of  ydkusi'a. 

n  and  n  seem  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do 
I  and  I,  only  in  this  case  n  is  plainly  the  original  sound.  Thus  the 
terminal  phonetic  combination  -fiAS  often  contracts  to  ns;  for 
example,  nd'tga  Jiao  la^oatugwangAUAS  his  nephew  sat  around 
WHITTLING  or  Tioftga  Jiao  la'oatugwangAns.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  due  as  much  to  rapid  pronunciation  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Before  s  the  terminal  n  of  the  imperative  future  suflSx  disappears, 
as  also  from  gana'n  like  before  xaUj  as  ingamfxAu;  while  in  gVngAU 
TO  HIMSELF  it  appears  to  be  inserted. 

8  becomes  dj  before  most  vowels;  for  example,  ids  sand,  td'djai 
THE  sand;  d^dji  this,  d'sgai  this  thing;  Tiawa'n  dAh  xe'riAnaudja 
DO  YOU  still  live?  and  gAm  gu  Un{,  dA'Wa  ttdU'n    Vnalna/aua 

§5 
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MAY  WE  NOT  LEAVE  WATER  WITH  Tou?  (Mosset) — have  the  same  inter- 
rogative suflSx  -udjay  'US. 

Labials  are  of  small  consequence  in  Haida.  Still  it  is  worth 
noting  that  sip  sea-anemone  changes  the  p  to  &  when  followed  by 
the  connective  particle,  namely,  sl^bai. 

§  6.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Ghrammatical  categories  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed 
almost  solely  by  composition,  aflBxing,  and  position.  There  is  a 
sporadic  case  of  duplication  presented  by  the  continuative  suflSx 
-^Au;  as,  la  ^'ngAn  he  is  looking,  la  gl'ngAngAfi  he  looks  many 
times;  but  it  is  not  extensively  used.  The  perfect  tense  is  expressed 
by  a  form  which  may  possibly  represent  dieresis,  but  which  is  more 
plausibly  explained  as  a  suffix,  -y;  as,  la  suda'yagAni  l^la  isda'si, 

HE  DID  DIFPERENTLY  FROM  THE  WAY  HE  HAD  SAID  HE  WOULD  DO. 

Verbal  and  nominal  stems  may  be  combined  into  stem-complexes 
by  juxtaposition.  These  complexes  are  treated  syntactically  like 
single  stems,  each  element  in  the  complex  receiving  its  significance 
by  its  position.  Besides  compositions  of  such  independent  stems,  a 
number  of  others  occur  in  which  the  component  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  occur  as  prefixes  or  suflBxes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  sharp  dividing-line  between  composition  and  affixing;  and 
some  of  the  elements  that  appear  at  present  as  subordinate  may 
prove  to  be  independent  stems.  Notwithstanding  the  phonetic 
independence  of  the  elements  of  the  stem-complexes,  their  relation  is 
so  intimate  that*  it  seems  best  to  consider  them  as  single  words 
because  they  enter  as  units  into  syntactic  construction.  A  number 
of  sound  changes  which  have  been  referred  to  seem  to  be  of  a 
purely  phonetic  character,  and  not  to  have  any  morphological 
fiignificance. 

IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  7-12) 

§  7.  Noun  and  Verb 
In  general,  the  distinction  between  nominal  and  verbal  stems  is 
very  sharp.  It  is  true  that  certain  stems  are  used  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  a  doubt  as  to  which  category  they  belong,  but  their  use  is 
quite  limited.  Such  are  wd'lgal  potlatch  and  to  potlatch,  rial 
DANCE  and  TO  dance,  na  house  and  to  live;  while  glda  chief's 
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SON,  ydfnAu  clouds,  taffui  sea-water,  have  or  may  present  verbal 
forms.  Grenerally,  however,  a  noun  which  is  used  as  a  predicate  is 
followed  by  a  verbal  stem,  or  appears  incorporated,  as,  V  gldaga'^Au 
HE  WAS  A  chief's  SON,  V  tcofaiAos  HE  HAD  A  SPEAR  (from  tcofah 
spear). 

Verbs  that  change  into  nouns  usually  become  abstract,  their 
origin  being  thus  easily  recognized.  The  names  for  instruments, 
store-articles,  and  some  other  things,  are  generally  descriptive  terms 
and  thus  verbal,  but  they  have  dropped  their  verbal  suffixes  and 
taken  on  a  noun-forming  suffix.  Rarely  a  verb  is  turned  into  a 
passive  and  then  into  a  noun  by  prefixing  ta  and  suffixing  gai  (see 
§  17.4,  p.  236).  These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we  find  verbal 
prefixes  in  nouns. 

§  8.  Composition 

Although  there  is  much  freedom  in  the  composition  of  stem- 
complexes,  a  number,  of  types  may  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
more  fully  developed  complexes  of  this  kind  generally  express  by  an 
initial  element  an  idea  of  modality,  most  commonly  instnmientality; 
by  a  second  element,  the  nominal  object;  by  a  third  element,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  action;  and  by  a  fourth  element,  the  local  relations 
of  the  action.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  various  elements  are 
best  developed,  the  first  element  appears  as  an  instrumental  prefix; 
the  second,  as  a  term  expressing  a  group  of  nouns  characterized  by  a 
a  certain  shape ;  the  third  is  a  verbal  stem ;  and  the  fourth  expresses 
direction  and  location. 

These  word-complexes  are  followed  by  suffixes  expressing  tense, 
mood,  and  related  concepts. 

§  9.  Classiflcation  of  Nouns 

The  classification  of  nouns,  referred  to  before,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  language.  The  groups  characterize  objects  as 
'4ong,''  ^^slender,"  '^round,"  '*flat,''  '^angular,''  * Hhread-like," 
'^animate,"  etc.  On  account  of  the  extended  use  of  these  classifiers, 
incorporation  of  the  noim  itself  is  comparatively  speaking  rare.  It  is 
here  represented  by  the  use  of  the  classifiers  which  express  the  subject 
of  the  intransitive  verb,  or  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  class  of  things,  the  principle  of  classification  being 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  verbal  stems — like  *Ho  carry," 
"push,"  **move,"  **be" — are  used,  on  the  whole,  in  relation  to  all 

§§8.9  ^  . 
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kinds  of  objects,  regardless  of  their  fonn;  consequently  there  are 
also  only  a  few  cases  in  which  the  verbal  stem  diflFers  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  This  agrees  also  with  the  fact  that  in  the  noun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  only  weakly  developed.  It  occurs  only  in  terms  of 
relationship  and  a  few  other  terms  designating  human  beings. 

§  10.  Personal  Pronouns 

Verbs  are  strictly  distinguished  as  active  and  neutral.  Neutral 
verbs  are,  on  the  whole,  those  designating  states  of  the  body  and 
qualities,  while  all  other  verbs  are  considered  as  active.  The  subject 
of  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  subjective  pronoun,  while  the  pro- 
nominal relations  of  the  neutral  verb  are  expressed  by  the  objective 
pronoims.  In  the  pronoun  the  speaker,  person  spoken  to,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished.  The  distinction  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  forms  is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  Besides  these  forms,  an 
indefinite  singular  and  plural  occurs.  The  indefinite  personal  pro- 
nouns are  also  commonly  used  before  nouns  to  perform  the  functions 
covered  by  our  definite  and  indefinite  articles.  The  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  plural  is  also  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
our  passive.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  form  for 
the  third  person  singular,  when  the  person  referred  to  is  especially 
venerated  or  respected.  The  speaker  may  refer  to  himself  in  the 
same  way. 

§  11.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstratives  are  limited  in  number,  the  most  general  spatial 
relations  only  being  indicated.  The  demonstrative  employed  to  mark 
nearness  occurs  very  often,  and  corresponds  to  a  similar  demonstra- 
tive in  the  Tlingit  language.  There  are  certain  other  particles  of  a 
demonstrative  character,  but  they  more  often  indicate  grammatical 
connection  than  spatial  relations. 

§  12.  Connectives 

Special  local  relations  are  expressed  by  a  long  series  of  connectives 
which  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  verb,  but  also  with  the  noun 
and  pronoim.  They  characterize  the  special  relation  of  the  indirect 
object  to  the  verb.  They  are  placed  preceding  the  direct  object  and 
following  the  indirect  object,  if  there  is  one.  They  seem  to  be 
adverbial  in  character. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  13-34) 
§  13.  Formation  of  Word- Complexes 

As  already  stated,  Haida  words  are  very  loosely  put  together  and 
many  of  their  elements  may  also  be  used  independently.  The  type 
of  the  word-complex  which  may  be  isolated  as  the  predicative  term 
of  the  sentence  embraces  four  groups  of  elements : 

A  FIRST  GROUP,  describing  an  incidental  state  or  activity,  particu- 
larly instrumentality. 

A  SECOND  GROUP,  indicating  the  nominal  object  of  transitive,  the 
subject  of  intransitive,  verbs. 

A  THIRD  GROUP,  expressing  the  principal  predicative  term. 

A  FOUTiTH  GROUP,  expressing  local  relations  and  modalities. 

Although  there  is  hardly  any  phonetic  influence  between  these 
groups  of  elements,  their  connection  is  so  intimate  that  the  combi- 
nation is  best  considered  as  a  single  word,  even  though  the  component 
elements  may  occur  in  other  combinations  quite  independently.  An 
example  of  such  a  combination  is  the  word  dAuglddlL  Ixds^a  ca^ob 
BEING  HAULED  SEAWARD,  which  is  Constituted  as  follows 

First  group:  dAU  by  pulling. 

Second  group:  gl  canoe-shaped  object. 

Third  group:  ddl  to  move. 

_^        ,  f  Liza  toward  something. 

Fourth  group : 

[  s^a  seaward. 

Several  complexes  of  this  kind  may  enter  into  combinations.  It 
would  seem  that  when  this  is  the  case  each  complex  expresses  modality 
or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  following  ones  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  group  expresses  modality  in  the  single  term.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  word  gidjipldalslcit  to  place  an  animate  object 

BY  CAUSING    IT   TO  BECOME   (OUC  that)   HOLDS    ON  WFTH  THE  HANDS  I 

First  complex,  third  group :  gldji  to  hold  with  hands. 

Second  complex,  third  group :  ^l  to  become. 

Third  complex,  third  group:  da  to  cause. 

Fourth  complex,  third  group :  sicit  to  bring  into  contact. 

These  combinations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Ia  la  tagiagA'hgwa  has  he  ate  it  as  he  stood  around  (Zx  la  objective 
and  subjective  pronouns;  ta  to  eat;  -gia  to  stand;  -jrxfi contin- 
uative;  -gwah  about;  -as  participle) 
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gl'tgalATi  stin  e^sin  Ia  qenqla^oxauAS  he  also  saw  his  two  children 
sitting  there  (git  child;  -^a  possessive  suflBx;  -Iau  plural  suffix 
with  terms  of  relationship;  stin  two;  i'sin  also;  I  a  subjective 
pronoun;  qin  stem  to  see;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  sufl&xed  auxiliary; 
xan  perhaps  a  form  of  gAfi  continuative  [§  24.1,  p.  250];  -as 
participfe  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

dQA^n  Ia  sgAlqa/idagAn  he  went  stealthily  (a^^'n reflexive;  Ia  sub- 
jective pronoun;  s^aI  to  hide;  qaio  go;  -id  inchoative;  -agAU 
past  inexperienced) 

Ia  gu  Ia  qaqea^tana^An  he  went  and  looked  at  her  {Ia  objective 
pronoun;  gu  post-position  at;  I  a  subjective  pronoun;  qa  to  go; 
qea  to  look ;  tana  to  go  by  sea  [ ?] ;  -a^An  past  inexperienced) 

V  qa'dji  I  a  qinqla'idjudalasi  he  saw  his  head  go  by  (Z'  possessive 
prefix  3d  person  singular;  qa/dji  head;  I  a  subjective  pronoun; 
g^n  [same  as  qen]  to  see;  qtor-i-  classifier  [§  15.18,  p.  232]; 
dju  of  that  sort  or  kind ;  dal  to  go ;  -a«i  participle) 

gAm  dalA'n  l!  qifmtxd'n^A'ngasga  they  will  not  see  you  flying 
about  all  the  time  (gAm  negative  particle;  dalAn  object  2d  per- 
son plural;  l!  subject  3d  person  plural;  qin  to  see;  xU  to  fly; 
xdn  [?];  -gAn  continuative;  ga  [?]; -s^/a  future) 

While  many  verbs  and  nouns  may  enter  into  compositions  like 
those  described,  others  occur,  at  least  at  present,  only  in  such  com- 
positions, and  therefore  appear  as  prefixes  or  suflfixes,  according  to 
their  position,  preceding  or  following  the  third  group,  which  contains 
the  principal  verbal  steins.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  second 
group,  which  contains  a  large  group  of  nominal  terms  of  very  general 
significance,  each  representing  nouns  conceived  as  possessing  a  cer- 
tain form.  Therefore  the  second  group  appears  essentially  as  a  group 
of  nominal  classifiers,  although  special  nouns  occur  occasionally  in 
the  same  position.  The  local  relations  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
group  never  occur  independently. 

§  14.  First  Oroup:  Instrumental  Verbal  Prefixes^ 

1.   UTl'   BY  MEANS   OF  THE   BACK. 

Ia  ga  u'ntmdani  he  carried  some  on  his  back  (JLa  he ;  ga  some ;  tdl 

stem  [?];  -M  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  A 

suffix  [§  25.6]) 
XA'nagi  Lfna  dl  I  a  u'nxidAS  lu  I  wish  he  would  carry  me  on  his 

back  face  up  {xati  face;  Ltna  I  wish;  dl  me;  I  a  he;  xit  to  pick 

up;  '8  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254];  lu  when) 

» See  also  \  17.1,  p.  236.    All  references  In  §  §  14-27  refer  to  the  Skldegate  Texts,  Bulletin  29,  etc. 
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I A  la  u'nsLtcIaias  he  came  in  with  him  and  took  him  off  from 
his  back  (I a  him;  la  he;  un-  with  back;  sl  to  place;  tela  into; 
-y  perfect  [§  23.7,  p.  249];  -8  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

2.  tcltt"  BY  SHOOTING  OR  BY  HAMMERING;  also  independent  verb, 

TO   SHOOT. 

V  0/t^alAn  stVnxAU  tdUgafigadAfia^a/ia^an  WAusvfga  her  sons 
knew  well  how  to  shoot  stones  by  means  of  a  stick  (Z'  her;  git 
child;  -ga  possessive  [§  28.1,  p.  257];  -Iau  pi.;  sWfixAn  both; 
tc!U-  by  shooting;  ^dia  to  know  how  to) 

la  tditguegA'ndi  qa^odihao  after  he  had  shot  for  a  while  Qa  he ;  gue 
stem;  -^iin  continuative ;  -di[§  20.7,p.241];  ga'odi  connective 
AFTER  A  WHILE ;  Tuw  general  demonstrative) 

Ia  la  tclVgas  he  shot  it  (JLa  it;  la  he;  tc!l  to  shoot;  -ga  auxiliaty 
to  be  [§  18.5,  p.  237];  -8  participle  [§  25.7]) 

3.  €?a-    BY  PUSHING  OR  BY  AN  OUTWARD  MOTION  OF  THE  HANDS. 

I A  l!  daL/8Lgavm8  they  pushed  him  down  (JIa  him;  l!  they;  x- 
[§  15.20,  p.  232]  shaped  like  a  human  being;  8l  to  put  or  place; 
gawa  [?];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

ga  la  gAn  I  a  da/giUi  she  put  it  in  for  him  {ga  in;  la  him;  gAu  for: 
Ia  she;  da-  prefix;  gilVi]\  -si  participle  [§  25.7]) 

V  qevfga  I  a  dasqIa'sHtgoasi  they  put  it  in  front  of  it  (V  it;  qeu'ga 
in  front  of;  Ia  they  [with  -go  §  20.1,  p.  240];  da-  prefix;  «g.'a- 
[§  15.11];  skit  stem;  -si  participle) 

I A  gut  gia^gai  I  a  daqla/inariAngoas  he  rubbed  tallow  on  them  (JIa  . 
them  [with -j^o  §  20.1];  g\it  upon;  ^ria'jfai  the  tallow;  I  a  he;  da- 
prefix;  g.'di  [§  15.18];  nan  to  rub;  -iincontinuative  [§  24.1];  -s 
participle) 

l!  dadjitUldaVyagAni  they  pushed  down  45.15  (dji  stem;  -tUl 
down;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect) 

4.  dafl'  BY  pulling;  also  an  independent  verb(?).     This  is  one  of 

the  most  frequent  instrumental. 
la  dAflA^ndjiLlxas  he  pulled  [him]  out  head  first  29.26  (la  he; 

dAU-  by  pulling;  Andji  erect;  -x.'xa  toward;  -s  participle) 
gu'tstA  Ia  dA^ndaias  he  pulled  him  apart  {gut  together ;  stA  from ;  Ia 

he;  dATi-  by  pulling;  da  to  cause;  i  =  y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
8'vxin  V  dA^nantcHLOs  lu  when  he  pulled  one  out  of  the  sea  (Masset) 

8^V)an  one;  V  he;  dAn-  by  pulling;  antc!i  =  Andji  erect;  la  per- 
haps Lixa  toward;  -s  participle;  lu  when) 
A^na  V  dA^nidani  he  pulled  his  property  out  Una  his  own;  V  he; 

dAn-   by   pulling;  -da   to   cause;  -an   past   inexperienced;  -4 

[§  25.6,  p.  253]) 
Ia  dAnq!af'iLa8  he  pulled  out  (head)  10.4  {q!a-i-  §15.18) 
Ia  dA^n8q!a8ta8  he  pulled  out  a  long  one  57.9  {sqta-  §  15.11) 
§14 
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5.  dal^   BY   MEANS   OF  A   CURRENT   OF   WATER   (doZ  RAIN). 

V  ddfljUas  he  floated  (living  one)  down  97.19 

fvaflgaA'Tida  yufdAla  dafllgAldALlxaia^An  much  seaweed  came 
drifting  33.22  (nd'l^aA^nda  seaweed;  yu^yvfAn  much;  -dAla 
pi.  adj.  [§  39,  p.  276];  doL-  by  means  of  a  current;  Igal  to 
turn;  dA  to  cause  [§  18.2];  -x.'xa  toward;  -i  perfect;  -a^An  past 
inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 

6.  tta^  BY  STAMPING  OR  TREADING  UPON.     Perhaps  related  to  stla, 

Ia  l!  Udse'lganAU  they  tickled  her  by  treading  31.26  (JLa  her;  l! 
they;  V.a^  by  treading;  sel  to  tickle;  -gauAU  continuative  dupli- 
cated [§  24.1;  §  6]) 

qala'i  Ina^a'i  aei  la  tlanand'nasi  he  stamped  half  of  the  alder  to 
pieces  (qcd  alder;  -ai  the;  Ina^ai  the  half;  gd  into;  la  he; 
Ha-  by  treading;  nan  to  roll  about;  -an  continuative;  -om 
participle) 

V  tlahlsada' ngasgaa  she  washed  it  by  treading  upon  it  in  the  sea 

(y  she;  Lisaddn  [?];  ^a  to  go  [?];  -sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 
^ei  I A  tlananA^n^avxisi  they  broke  in  pieces  with  their  feet  (^ei 
into  [pieces];  I  a  they  [with -^a-o;] ;  t!a-  with  feet;  Tian  to  grind; 
-^fi  continuative;  -(m  participle) 

7.  st!a'  BY  kicking;  identical  with  the  word  for  foot. 

Ia  la  stla^sgidAS  he  kicked  it  QLa  it ;  Za  he ;  sgid  stem ;  -as  participle) 
la  stlaxa'ostAgiasi  he  kicked  it  into  the  water  Qu  he;  xao  quickly; 

8tA  stem;  -gia  sufBx  [?];  -si  participle) 
laf^a  Ia  la  stlagadai'yagAn  he  kicked  his  own  89.33 

8.  nan-  by  grinding,  being  the  stem  of  the  v6rb  to  grind. 

a^A^n  Ia  nanha^iiuvms  he  destroyed  himself  by  grinding  (agA'n 
himself;  I  a  he;  hailu  to  destroy;  -s  participle) 

9.  sktt"  BY  chopping  or  by  clubbing. 

la  gei  I  a  slcitnanA' nxidaias  he  began  to  chop  them  up  (Ja  it 
[pieces];  gei  into;  Ia  he;  Tian^fi  stem;  -xid  inchoative;  -i  per- 
fect; -8  participle) 

Ia  la  sJcida'ndi  qa/odi  after  he  had  chopped  it  for  a  while  Q,a  it; 
la  he;  slcid  to  chop;  -an  probably  continuative;  d%  [§  20.7] 
qafodi  after  a  while) 

na'wai  I  a  sJcitnanA^  ngawa^i  they  clubbed  the  devil-fish  {nawa*' 
the  devil-fish;  I  a  he  [with  -gaw  §  20.1];  nan  An  stem;  -^isi 
participle) 

gl  Ia  skldjvfusi  he  tried  to  club  them  (gl  to  [post-position  with 
omitted  object];  Ia  he;  8ki{i]  by  clubbing;  dju  to  try,  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing;  -usi  participle) 

agA^n  Ia  skitkld^tuMas  he  let  himself  be  clubbed  to  death  12.13 
(agA^n  self;  Iclotfui  dead;  da  to  cause) 

VsTdtqafgonasi  he  went  around  while  they  were  beating  time  13.16 
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10.  SkiU'   BY  MEANS   OF  THE   SHOULDER. 

V  Inagwa'i  la  skivfguxidas  he  carried  half  of  it  on  his  shoulder 
{Inagwa'i  the  half;  gu  stem  [?];  -xid  inchoative  [§  18.6];  -ds 
participle) 

la  skivfsklagVnvxLsi  he  sat  with  it  on  his  shoulder  (jsTdor  [§  15.8]; 
gin  thing  [?];  w=u  to  continue  to  be  [§  18.1];  nisi  participle) 
I A  skiu'djUsi  being  on  shoulder  37.32 

11.  sLl"  WITH  THE  FINGERS,  this  being  the  word  for  hand. 

V  xA^ne  ge'istA  ga'il^an  la  SLlglsta^iaa  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot 
from  his  eye  with  his  fingers  (xA^fie  the  eye;  gei  into;  stA  from; 
^d^ilgan  hlood'clot;  ^ shape [§15.13];  ^totomove  from;  -i per- 
fect; -8  participle) 

Ia  8L!8^'ya  he  moved  the  fire  with  his  hands  (8L  stem;  ya  [?]) 

12.  gtfl'  CAUSE  in  general,  of  which  the  special  variety  has  just  been 

given;  possibly  related  to  gl'na  thing. 

ga'ihao  V  ginidja'n  WAnsvfga  that  made  him  feel  that  way,  they 

say  (ga'-i  that;  Tmo  way;  i*  to  be;  -an   past  inexperienced 

[§23.2];  WA'nsu'ga  {\yxoifii\ve) 
Icuna'i  sqao  V   ginihlxedagea'lan  WAn8vfgAn  what   he   got  in 

exchange  for  the  whales  made  him  rich  (kuna'i  the  whales; 

sqao  in  exchange  for;  ihlxeda  rich  or  a  chief;  geal  to  become 

[§  18.10];  -a/l  past  inexperienced  [§23.2];  WAUsu'ga  (fdoidiiiwe) 
vA  ginq!a'adia8  he  (accomplished  something)  by  pretending  to  be 

asleep  (qla  to  sleep;  -(Zi{§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
la  l!  gingu'suganan  all  that  time  they  made  him  speak  {gvsu  to 

speak  [from  stem  six];  -jrafl  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
ginklotvi  to  cause  to  die  81.43 
agA'n  gin8t!e' ^ildaiyan  .  .  .  she  made  herself  sick  73.34 

13.  kit'  BY  MEANS  OF  A  STICK  (compare  H'too  spear). 

V  iTiagwa'i  la  Htdjlxidd^n  WAnsu'ga  he  carried  half  of  it  off  on  a 
stick,  they  say  {Inagwa'i  the  half  of  it;  djl  stem;  -xid  inchoa- 
tive [§  18.6];  -a fl  past  inexperienced;  i/;^! nsu'jra  quotative) 

Ia  la  Mt^d'tatclas  he  threw  it  in  with  a  stick  (^dta  to  throw;  -tela 

inside;  -8  participle) 
Ia  V  kidd^^wan  they  struck  at  him  with  a  stick  (Masse t)  (Ia  him; 

V  they  [with  ^w  §  20.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
la  V  JciqlatLigan  he  took  it  into  the  canoe  with  a  stick  (H[t]- 

with  stick;  g.'a^stem;  -li  into  canoe;  -gran  past  inexperienced) 
la  Lua'-i  Icitguld'lAsi  he  pushed  the  canoe  with  a  pole  41.3  {lu 

canoe;  -a-i  the;  gl-  flat  object) 
Tdtqld'idjUgvxigagAn  put  out  (a  copper)  with  a  stick  87.24  (qld^i- 

round  thing  [§  15.18,  p.  232]) 
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14.  ktl'  or  Ml'  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  VOICE,  foF  which  word  this  is  the 

stem. 

gai  I A  gi  Mlgada'n  .  .  .  those  shouted  out  to  him  {gai  those; 
gi  to;  gad  stem  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

gia^gAuai  qd^dji  IcUga/tzaLOsi  the  house-pole  heads  shouted 
(gia^gAflai  the  house-pole  [^'standing  thing''];  gd^dji  heads; 
^dt  stem  [?];  -xa  [?];  xa  [?];  -si  participle) 

Llua^i  Wga  Ia  TcVlgol^aiagAu  he  told  him  to  use  his  wedge 
33.13  {htua^i  the  wedge;  Id'gahis  [§  28.1];  golga  to  make;  -i  per- 
fect; -^AU  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  l!  JcUqId'wan  they  told  him  to  sit  (q!d  to  sit;  w==u  to  continue 
in  one  place  [§  18.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

15.  fcn'O-  BY  A  STREAM  OF  WATER  POURING  OUT;  also  an  independent 

verb(?). 
tdaanua^i  gei  ^A^uLai  tlalA'h  hwalgl' stasgadausan  we  will  let  the 

water  run  into  the  fire  {tdaanua^i  the  fire;  gei  into;  ^A^nLai 

the  water;  tlalA^n  we;  Igv-  [§  15.25];  sta  to  move  from;  -sga 

into  fire;  da  to  cause;  -asah  future) 
td'wai  hwagd' LfxaLdgana^An  the   current  flowed  out  quickly 

(td'wai  the  current;  gd  stem;  -Llxa  toward;  -zdgaft  first  or  at 

once  [§  21.3];  -gAU  past  inexperienced) 
td^wai  hva^Id^mAlLlxasi  the  current  made  cracks  by  the  rapidity 

of  its  flowing   {tcl'wai  the  current;  qfd^mAl  to  crack;  -hlxa 

toward;  -si  participle) 
^AUL  hwa'tcrltclawas  water  flowed  down  {^aul  fresh  water;  -s 

participle) 
gAUL  JcoaHlA^mdAgasi  a  stream  flows  narrow  8.10  (UAm-  narrow) 

16.  k!ut'  WITH  THE  LIPS,  a  nominal  stem. 

V  IclutLvfstAla  he  spits  water  upward  (lusIa  stem  [?];  -Ia  upward) 
JdutLu'ida  to  make  noise  with  lips  91.37 

qiaal  la  Idutnd'nasi  he  wet  the  arrow-point  with  his  lips  (qlaal 
arrow-point;  ?iaftstem;  -a^  participle) 

17.  qpAl'   BY   MEANS    OF    FIRE  ACTING    FROM   WITHOUT  (coinparc  XAl 

sunshine). 

r  XAltd'igwegAsga  it  will  fall  away  under  the  sunshine  (fdi-  prone 
object  [§  15.3];  gwe  stem  [?];  gA  to  be  [?];  -sga  future) 

UAfi  XAlLLa's  one  of  them  was  burned  up  {uAfi  some  one;  l- 
[§  15.20];  La  stem  [?];  -s  participle) 

V  JcIwa^iA^alAn  x^ligaias  his  elder  brothers  were  burned  off 
(Jclwai  elder  brother;  -qa  possessive  suffix;  -I Ah  plural;  l- 
animate  object  [§  15.20,  p.  232];  ga  to  be  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect; 
-8  participle) 
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XAiya's  lu  V  XA^lLlaLla'diaotlAlgAnAS  when  the  sun  shone,  the 
heat  made  it  lengthen  out  (xai  to  shine;  -ds  participle;  lu 
when;  -t.Ul  downward  [?];  -gAU  continuative;  -as  participle) 

XATha'-iluAsi  destroyed  by  fire  37.13 

XAlgA^rndcLxide's  beginning  to  be  shriveled  up  by  fire  37.15  (IgAm- 

*    [§  15.24]) 

18.  jrd-  (Masset  ^o)  by  means  of  fire  acting  within  the  body 

ITSELF. 

qiAl  IaoI  JcU'tdAla  q!as  goxdgodies  small  persons  with  black  skin 
held  burning  pitchwood  {^IaI  skin;  lAal  black;  IcIaI  short 
or  small;  -dAla  plural  suffix  for  adjectives  [§  39];  qjds  pitch- 
wood;  'Xa  inanimate  plural  [§  15.26];  ^o  to  be  somewhere;  -di 
determinate;  -es  participle) 

^e'istA  goLta/mvlddanAS  flames  came  out  of  it  (^ei  into;  sIa 
from;  Lldmul  stem  [?J;   da  causative;  -afi  continuative) 

V  qd'li  gut  ^oxA^plaganasi  it  passed  quickly  down,  burning 
through  the  inside  of  him  (qd^li  inside;  gut  upon;  XAp  quickly; 
^stem[?];  -gra /I  continuative;  -a«i  participle) 

a^asih  gohd'iluesi  at  once  they  were  destroyed  by  burning  (afas/ifi 
at  once;  hd^ilu  to  destroy;  -esi  participle);  see  also  37.8 

19.  xut-  or  xd'  BY  THE  WIND  or  THE  BREATH;  also  independent 

verb,  TO  blow. 

V  xafsLsgdsi  it  blew  out  strongly  {-sga  seaward;  -si  participle) 
gAm  Lgu  stA  xutskitgangafnsga  no  breeze  will  blow  from  any- 
where 31.6  {gAm  negative;  igu  where;  stA  from;  sldt  stem; 
-^a/l  negative  suffix  [§  25.3];  -gran  continuative;  -sgra  future) 

I A  xutskitcla'si  he  blew  it  in  (8k%[t]  stem;  tela  inward;  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Gd^sqo  ya  6  xu'^as^aian  (they)  were  blown  straight  out  to 
Ga'sqo  (Masset)  {Gd'sqo  name  of  island;  ya  straight  to  [post- 
position]; 0  [  =  hao]  demonstrative;  xu  by  wind;  ^as  stem;  *a 
to  go;  -ia  perfect;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

20.  gAl-  (Masset  ^Al)  by  leading,  pulling,  or  towing. 
glwa'iga  Ia  ga  gAlgd'ismsi  something  pulled  him  to  the  fishing- 
ground  29.23  {glwa'i  the  fishing-ground;  ga  to;  ga  something; 
gdi- floating  [?];  sl  stem;  -si  participle) 

gwa^iai  gado'  Ia  la  gAlgd^lgAldaasihe  pulled  him  around  the  island 
29,21  (gwai  island]  ai  the;  gado'  around;  ^a- [§15.17];  IgAl  to 
move  about  [stem];  da  to  cause;  -asi  participle) 

Ia  ga  gA'ltlaLaiagAn  something  drew  it  away  (ga  something;  tlor 
[§  15.4];  La  to  separate  part  from  whole;  -i  perfect;  -o^au  past 
inexperienced) 
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Ia  l!  ^A'lqatclas  they  led  her  in  (qa  to  go  [sing.];  -tela  inside;  s 
participle)  49.18 

21.  qea-  bt  looking.     It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  look. 

gAm  xl!  qeasiHgan  don't  tickle  us  by  looking  at  us  (gAm  not;  ih! 
us;  sel  to  tickle  [stem];  -gan  negative  suflSx  [§  25.3]) 

tcll^goyori  la  qea'qla'-ida'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  the  ris- 
ing sun  B  29.9  (g.'a'-i-  roimded  objects  [§  15.18];  dal  to  move; 
^i[§  20];  gaWi  after) 

22.  qlett'  with  a  knife.     It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  cut. 

V  XAn  lafga  qleidafgAS  its  bow  was  carved  {xAfi  bow  or  face;  Wga 
its;  qteida  to  be  carved  [stem]  [?];  gA  to  be[§  18.5];  -s  participle) 

V  dAl  la/ga  Ia  qleitginga'was  they  cut  his  belly  open  (d^iZ  belly; 
te'jra  his ;  Ia  they  [with  -gaw  §  20. 1] ;  gin  stem  [  ?] ;  -as  participle) 

V  qa/dji  la  qle'ihLgawan  WAusvfga  they  cut  his  head  off  and  put 
it  into  the  canoe,  they  say  {qa'dji  head;  la  they  [with  -gav)]] 
q!ei[{\  with  a  Imife;  l  to  remove  part  from  whole;  -z  into  canoe: 
-afl  past  inexperienced;  WAum'ga  quotative) 

la  la  qte^itxidan  ...  he  started  cutting  it  up,  they  say  {qleit 
to  cut  up  [stem];  -xid  inchoative;  -afi  past  inexperienced) 

V  a'oaa  Ia  gi  qleitLai'yagAU  his  mother  cut  off  for  him  7.2 

V  q!eitq!d'-iLxidia''i  Lu  when  he  began  to  cut  off  (the  round  thing) 

12.14 

23.  q!o-  BY  means  of  the  teeth. 

Ia  ga  qlo^fdAsis  something  held  him  tight  in  its  mouth  {ga  some- 
thing; L-  shape  [§  15.20];  dAS  stem  [?];  As  participle) 

Qca/gailuio  qle^UAU  qtogaria/ngAni  the  dog  was  playing  with  [a 
stick]  (xd^gai  the  dog;  hao  that;  qH^UA'h  in  company  with;  ga 
shape  [§  15.17];  twlu  to  play  [stem];  -agAU  [§  23.2];  -*  [§  25.6]) 

xa/gu  q!ok!vfgatxiasi  they  had  halibut  in  their  mouths  (xd'gu 
haUbut;  fc/u  short  obj.  [§15.15];  gat  stem;  ?i[?];  -(wi  participle) 

Icu^ngia  qfoqle' Lai  the  piece  of  whale  bitten  off  (Masset)  (Jcun 
whale;  jia  piece  of ;  g/e  shape  [§  15.18];  l  to  remove;  ai  the) 

xd  V  q!oJc!otu'lgaga'wan  WAUSv/ga  they  say  the  dogs  killed  them 
with  their  teeth  81.42  * 

24.  Xa-   BY   GRASPING   WITH   THE   HANDS. 

au'n  gi  I  a  xagaLlxagVlgAuasi  he  brought  it  to  his  mother  {au 
mother;  -[u]/l  his  own  [§  28.3];  gi  to;  ga  stem  [?];  -Lixa  to- 
ward; -gil  shoreward;  -gAfi  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

Iciu'gaidjao  xd'ginas  sledge-hammers  held  in  their  hands  (fciu'- 
gaidjao  sledge-hammers  [gaidjao  perhaps  =  q!ai-dju  roundish]; 
gift  stem  [?];  -as  participle) 

1  [Compare  $  15.26,  p.  234.    Perhaps  all  these  forms  b«long  to  tne  classlfler  xo.— Ed.] 
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A  xagvdjaf  nasi  he  threw  them  around  {gudjan  analysis  uncertain; 

-asi  participle) 
Ia  gi  Ia  xd'sLtdas  he  handed  in  to  him  55.7  (sl  stem;  tc!  into) 

25.  xAfl'  WITH  THE  FACE.     This  is  the  stem  of  the  word  for  face, 

and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  properly  in  this 
class,  although  similar  to  the  others  in  form. 

IJcid'gui  V  djafga  I  a  sIa  xAulgu^ldds  his  wife  turned  her  face  away 
from  him  toward  the  door  {Ikia  outside;  gui  toward;  dja 
wife;  -^a  possessive;  sIa  from;  Igul  stem  to  turn  about;  da 
to  cause;  -s  participle) 

Ia  8tA  I A  XAuga^ogAnas  she  turned  around  from  him  (stA  from;  gao 
stem;  -gAu  continuative;  -as  participle) 

gAm  la/ga  xa^ ngiftgauAS  she  did  not  look  in  the  face  as  though 
anything  had  happened  {gAm  not;  -^a  possessive;  gin  stem 
[perhapsproperly  gift  TO  look];  -gr^n  negative;  -4»  participle) 

26.  2>  BY  ANY  KIND  OF  CONTACT,  but  morc  particularly  contact 

WITH  THE  HANDS.     It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  touch. 

Lla  gu  la  Lda^las  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  (i/a  them;  gu  at  or 
there;  dal  stem;  -OrS  participle) 

dl  la  LSL  let  me  go  (dl  me;  la  imperative  particle;  sl  stem) 

guda^n  la  Lnand'hasi  he  rubbed  the  medicine  on  himself  {gud 
upon;  -aft  himself;  nan  stem  to  rub;  -a ft  continuative;  -(wi 
participle) 

Ia  Lxe'gUai  lu  when  she  made  a  noise  at  the  door  (by  touch- 
ing it)  (xegil  [ot  xegil]  stem  to  make  a  noise;  -ai  demonstra- 
tive or  article  turning  clause  into  a  noun;  lu  when) 

27.  LU-  BY  CANOE.     It  is  also  the  word  for  canoe. 
XAldd'ndjidai  Leil  silgiafn  Luqafidesi  the  five  slaves  started  back 

by  canoe  {xAldd'n  [or  x.i'Wv4A]  slave;  -djid  plural  of  human 
beings  [§29.2];  -ai  demonstrative;  xci^  five;  ^i/jria' /I  back  [ad- 
verb]; qa  to  go;  -Id  inchoative;  -esi  participle) 

nAn  ^A'nsiA  Ia  Luqd'  Llxas  he  came  toone  by  canoe  (riAn  one  [indefi- 
nite person];  ^A'nstA  to  [probably  compound  post-position  of 
^An  FOR  and  sIa  from];  qd  to  go;  -Ltxa  toward;  -s  participle) 

Ia  d a' fiat  Ia  Luqd'itxitgiahgai  lu  when  he  started  to  go  home 
with  him  (dA^fiat  in  company  with;  qd  to  go;  -it  inchoative; 
-xit  seems  to  be  inchoative  used  again,  -it  with  qd  having 
become  so  common  as  to  have  become  stereotyped;  -giafl  [?]; 
gai  demonstrative;  xt*  when);  see  also  7.9 

28.  xi"  with  the  arms  (from  xi  arm,  wing). 

Ia  xisLgila'i  lu  when  he  waved  his  arms  toward  the  town  (^i 
stem;  gil  shoreward;  -ai  demonstrative;  lu  when) 
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29.  sq^U  WITH  THE  ARMS.     It  is  also  the  word  for  armpit. 
la  sqotxagiafnagani  he  had  under  arms  69.13 

Ia  gi  sqd'tgaddpAn  (he)  took  him  by  the  arm  65.12 

hi  apotskidafnan  wansu^ga  it  is  said  he  clapped  with  the  hands 

29.22 
l!  sqotxe'gans  they  beat  drums  89.41 

30.  kiU'    BY  TYING. 

Jciuqld-i^adanasi  fastened  stones  by  tying  (to  it)  71.6  {gld-i- 

rounded  object  [§  15.18]) 
JciutcOsxidwagani  (it)  was  tied  (to  the  doorway)  67.1  (tcOs-  cubic 

object  [§  1*5.2]) 

§  16.  Second  Group:  Classifying  Nominal  Prefixes^ 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these,  with  examples: 

1.  tcl"  classifies  such  objects  as  full  sacks  and  bags,  pillows,  etc. 

la'gi  la  la  tcVsLS^a^ias  she  brought  the  full  sack  out  to  him  (gi  to; 

la  it  [sack];  la  she;  tcl-  classifier;  sl  stem;  -sga  seaward;  -i 

perfect;  -s  participle) 
ga  Jcle'dji  tclqleda'  some  people  with  big  bellies  {ga  some  [people]; 

IcU'dji  bellies;  g!eda'  big) 
la  gi  gA^ndjilgaglgai  Ia  Iciutdsgide'si  he  tied  a  dancing  blanket  to 

him  (gi  to;  gAndjil^agl  dancing  blanket;  gai  demonstrative; 

Jciu-  tying;  sgid  stem;  -esi  participle) 

2.  tcItS'  cubic  objects,  such  as  boxes. 

la'ia  l!  tdisxida^s  they  picked  up  a  whole  box  of  cranberries 
(la^ia  cranberries;  zid  to  pick  up;  -as  participle) 

gayvfda  tdisLe^il  five  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  (qayu'da  boxes 
containing  a  mixture  of  grease  and  berries;  Le'il  five) 

nldjafnu  at  s^d'na  wa'ga  sgd'godai  tdi'sgodigangl^ni  masks  and 
whistles  were  always  in  the  secret-society  box  (nldjd'n  to  imi- 
tate; -u noun-forming  suffix  [§26.1];  a^  with;  s.^a'7ia supernatural 
objects,  and  thus  secret-society  whistles;  7^?athat;  ^a  in;  sga^ 
sacred;  ^oda  box;  aithe;  postern  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf- 
fix; -gafi  continuative  [?];  -gin  usitative;  -i  perfect) 

Ia  tdVsLsgas  he  brought  out  a  box  55.23 

3.  tai^  applied  generally  to  objects  lying  on  or  close  to  the  ground, 

but  also  to  clubs,  etc.,  grasped  in  the  hand. 

l!  taisL^d'gAS  they  all  went  to  bed  (sl  stem;  -Lga  all;  ^a 
auxiUary  to  be;  -s  participle);  see  also  67.15 

gvfgus  tlagane^  ta'igodies  lo!  a  house  (shape)  lay  there  (gu^gus 
what  I  Hagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf- 
fix; -65  participle);  se^  also  65.28 


>  See  also  §  17.2. 
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gia'sgalAn  taista/nsihxa  eight  storehouses  (gia's^alAn  storehouses; 

sta'nsinxa  eight) 
fiAfi  qataidaflas  one  (wave)  came  moving  toward  him  {uAfi  one, 

a;  2^  [?];  ddl  to  move;  -as  participle) 
ul'uI  SLofnagi  I  a  td^igin  he  held  a  club  on  the  left  side  (uL^nl  club; 

SLd^na  left;  gi  at,  in;  gin  stem  [?]) 

4.  f/a-  flexible  objects  represented  as  crossing  or  coiled. 

tcaflga  Ia  la  Halgv/ls  he  put  a  ground  squirrel  about  her  as  a 
blanket  {tcd'lga  ground  squirrel;  Igfil  to  go  around  [steml;  -» 
participle) 

git^A^n  Ia  la  Ltlalguldayan  WAUsu'ga  she  had  put  it  on  her  son  as 
a  blanket,  they  say  {git  son;  -gAn  her  own;  l-  with  hands; 
Igul  to  go  around;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect;  -ah  past  inexpe- 
rienced ;  WAUsu^ga  quotative) 

5.  tlaO'  objects  shaped  like  spoons  and  feathers  {tla^u^n  feather) 

agA'n  Ia  Ha'oageildas  he  puts  himself  (into  the  water)  as  an 

evergreen  needle  (shape  indicated)  {agA'h  himself;  a  stem  [?]; 

-^eil  to  become  [§18.10];  -da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -s  participle) 
la'^a  I A  sgastla'oLa^  he  bit  off  his  tongue  {-ga  possessive;  s^os  [?]; 

La  stem;  -si  participle) 
gut  Ia  la  ddtla'onana^has  he  rubbed  it  (his  tongue)  on  it  (gut  upon; 

da-  outward  motion;  nanah  stem;  -as  participle) 
SLa^gwal  tlaoqo'na  a  big  spoon  (sLa'gwal  spoon;  qo'na  big) 
gor-iV.a^ogindd'Uts  feathers  floating  about  41.4,  6  {ga-i  floating) 
Ia  tla^ostas  he  took  out  a  feather  55.25 
Ia  dAutla' osdaiyasi —  man  he  pulled  out  the  feather  55.26,   31 

(dAh-  by  pulling) 
V.a'odju  it  is  a  feather  55.26 
STciWmskun-V.a'odjugins  hawk  with  feather  sticking  out  of  water 

41.31  {skid'mskun  hawk;  dju  to  be;  -gin  afloat) 

6.  tlAtn"  certain  slender  objects. 

tlA^indjiwasi  it  was  slender  (djiw  =  dju  sort,  kind  [§  39];  -a^  parti- 
ciple) 

wa^ga  tlA^ingitdiasi  it  became  smaller  there  (wa  demonstrative; 
-^a  at;  git  stem  [?];  -di determinate  suffix;  -si  participle) 

Lu  tA'md]u  a  narrow  canoe  7.7 

Tcoa'V.A'indagasi  flowing  narrow  8.10  (koa-  by  a  current) 

VtAnixie/uLlxa' si  he  came  to  a  narrow  one  73.38 

7.  HtU"  ring-shaped  objects,  like  finger-rings,  bracelets,  barrel-hoops. 

Inaga'i  gu-iga  utahe^ilasi  a  village  of  five  curving  rows  (lna  =  lana 
town;  gai  demonstrative;  gut  together;  -^a  in,  at;  leil  five; 
-asi  participle) 

V  dastd^sgidasi  he  pushed  a  curved  (bow)  against  it  79.7 
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sta^a'otclayasi  they  came  in  and  sat  down  in  circular  lines  (^(vo 
stem;  -tela  motion  into;  -y  perfect;  -«4  participle) 

qwe'stAl  gatsta'sgittA'lgAns  a  rainbow  moved  up  and  down  {gwe 
sIaI  rainbow;   ^at-  with  rapidity;   8gi  =  8git  stem;   -tlAl  mo- 
tion down  from  above;  'gAn  =  'gAfl  continuative;  -8  participle) 

ga  stagl'dAfiAS  something  ring-shaped  9.1 

8.  sklci^  small  cylindrical,  and  occasionally  square  objects. 

gi'nasJcIa'dAla  some  cylindrical  objectis  (stones)  (gl^na  thing;  dAla 
plural  with  adjectives  [§  39]) 

sqodA^n  ^e'istA  qe'gu  sTdasda'yas  he  had  pulled  a  basket  out  from 
under  his  armpit  (sqoda  armpit;  -^flhis  own  [§  28.3];  ^eiinto; 
8tA  from;  qe^gu  basket;  sda^sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -«  participle) 

8%'wai  WAdA'nat  gu'tgui  Ia  dasTclaxurvaf-nasi  he  was  rolling  the  lake 
together  with  it  (^ii^  =  «u  lake;  ai  demonstrative;  wa  it;  dA^ fiat 
together  with;  gru<  toward;  grui  toward  [with  motion];  da- mo- 
tion outward;  xun  stem  [?];  -aft  continuative;  -dsi  participle) 

UAn  sJda'idjuwagas  the  one  that  had  a  knot-hole  (shape)  in  it 
(riAfl  the  one;  dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  -ga  to  be;  -8  participle) 

Igvdja'-i  la  ^a  sTclaxunA'ndalasi  mats  rolled  toward  him  89.11 

9.  ska-  round  objects,  like  marbles,  berries,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 

asl  djixV  siadAlda'risi  the  waterdrops  falling  from  this  were  round 
(cm  this;  djixl'  [?];  dAl=dAla  plural  with  adjectives;  dan 
stem;  -si  participle) 

Ia  la  pas]ca'2ida8  he  picked  it  (cranberry)  up  with  it  (spoon)  (jfo- 
[?];  xid  stem;  -<w  participle) 

10.  ^{jra-  (Masset  s^a-)  strings,  ropes,  hairs,  etc. 

dd'gU  8galu'nal  three  strings  {da'gil  strings;  lu'nal  three) 
wa'LuxAn  ga  ^Ahga'stala'yan  WATisv/ga  something  pulled  all  of 
them  up  {wa  it;  lu  when;  xau  just  so;  ga  something  indefi- 
nite; ^^^  by  pulling;  stostem;  -Za  suflBx  meaning  up;  -y  per- 
fect; -afi,  past  inexperienced;  i/7^rml'gra  quo tative) 
^al  s^a'sgu  all  night,  night  being  spoken  of  metaphorically  (Mas- 
set)  ('aZ  night;  sgu  it  is  all  [?]) 

11.  sqlU"  long  objects,  like  sticks  and  paddles. 

8q!agilafna8  extending  out  in  lines  (from  the  island)  (^iZ  seaward 

[?];  -<in  continuative;  -a«  participle) 
d'laisqIaLa'al  ten  paddles  (dl  paddle;  ai  demonstrative;  La^al  ten) 
Iqea'Tnaqd^djisqJastVn  two  kelp-heads  53.24  {Iqea'ma  kelp;  qd^dji 

heads;  8tifl  two) 
8q!axivf 8aagai  sqlastA^nstns^a^si  four  lines   of   people   danced  • 

toward  the  beach   (xiu  stem;  -s^a  toward  beach;  gai  the; 

stA'nsifl  four;  -8ga  toward  beach;  -si  participle) 

§15 
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Ia  dAnsqlasdAga'-i  Lvfhao  when  he  pulled  (it)  out  77.43  (d^n-  by 
pulling) 

dasqld'sgidAfi  push  on  the  long  one  55.18  {dd-  by  pushing) 

sqa/haga-i  sqJaLa'Al  ten  deadfalls  61.3 

sga'na  Iga'na  sqlastVh  two  dorsal  fins  89.3 

TcViawe  sqldstA^n  two  spears  (Masset)  (H'too  spear;  e^ai  demon- 
strative; stAfl  two  [Masset  dialect]) 
See  also 

sqfafno  pole  41.1 

8q!agawa'-i  stringers  89.12 

12.  sLt'  indicates  the  shape  assumed  by  objects  lying  in  a  heap,  such 

as  driftwood,  pieces  of  dry  halibut,  a  cord  of  wood. 

tclafanuai  SLigd'wasi  the  fire  lay  there  (tcdanu  fire;  ai  demonstra- 
tive; gd'w=^^ao  or  go  to  lie;  -si  participle) 

13.  flfl-  materials  such  as  blankets,  shawls,  tablecloths,  mats,  thin 

sails.     It  is  sometimes  used  for  canoes,  instead  of  ^a-. 

rriAt  qafli  I  a  glgailxa'sgas  he  brought  the  insides  of  a  mountain- 
goat  iniAt  mountain-sheep;  gd'li  insides;  ga  stem;  -Llxa  toward; 
-sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

ga'ilgan  la  SLigwta'yas  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot  with  his  finger- 
nails {^a'ilgan  blood-clot  [from  gai  blood];  sl!  with  fingers; 
sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -as  participle) 

qwe'gAl  gia^at  glstVn  two  sky  blankets  {qwe'gAl  sky;  gia^at  blan- 
kets; siin  two) 

Igus  giLC^il  five  mats  55.12 

Ia  dAngl'staiia'-i  lU  when  she  pulled  up  (her  dress)  31.19 

Ia  dAugl^djiLlxagA'hAsi  he  pulled  out  the  canoe  29.28  {dAn-  by 
pulling;  dji  stem;  -ilxa  towards) 

la  Jcitgl^SLgd^nsga  he  will  push  (the  canoe)  41.30  (Mt-  with 
pole ;  -SL  stem ;  -sga  future) 

14.  gU'  flat  but  broad  and  tliick  objects. 

SIcVna  qdsga  Ia  la  qlogusgidah  ...  he  emptied  all  from  his 
mouth  at  the  head  of  Skeena,  they  say  (making  a  lake)  (SWna 
Skeena;  qds  contraction  of  qd'dji  head;  -ga  at;  qlo-  with 
teeth  [§14.23]:  slcidsiQia\  -ah  past  inexperienced) 

QVngi  land'ga  xe'tgu  ano^  qdL  gudja^og'tdAS  it  must  have  been  in 
front  of  Qi'iigi's  town  that  a  reef  came  up  {QVfigi  [name];  land^ 
town;  -qa  possessive;  xM  down  in  front  of;  gu  there;  and'  it 
must  have  been;  qdL  reef;  djao=d]u  it  was  of  that  sort;  gid 
stem;  -^s  participle) 

V  gulasga'h  WAnsu'ga  he  went  off  in  the  shape  of  a  flounder,  the}^ 
say  (to  stem;  -sga  toward  the  sea;  -ah  past  inexperienced) 
§15 
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xa'gu  la  dAngu^a^Llxa^si  he  pulled  the  halibut  out  on  the  surface 
(xd^gu  halibut;  dAfi-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  </a  stem;    -Llxa  to- 
ward; '8%  participle) 
Ia  dAugvlgAlda'asi  he  pulled  (a  cloud)  around  it  41.40 
Ia  dAugvf  sixiLeUds  he  pulled  out  five  (boxes)  in  succession  55.24 

15.  *r/w-  short  objects.     Posts,  nails,  and  some  short  loops  are  so 

denominated. 

stA  I A  Jclu'gwetdasi  he  (a  short  bird)  came  in  from  it  {stA  from; 

gwe  stem;  -tela  motion  into;  -si  participle) 
Ia  dAnklu'stAsgod'nandgani  he  pulled  (the  spear)  out  for  good 

69.9  {dAU-  by  pulling;  sIa  stem;  -sgoan  for  good) 
la  L'golgaklusLai'yan  WAUSu'ga  it  is  said  he  made  (gambling  sticks) 

53.1 
gl'uA  Tdu'gifiAsi  something  he  held  in  hand  73.40 
15a.  klAt"  small  objects. 

Iciu'da  TdA'tdjxLlxdga'-i  a  small    beak  came   out   53.28    {-L!xa 

towards) 
qe'igdo  TdA'tdjuQ^svadW  basket  (qe^igao  basket;  JclAt-  classifier;  dju 

it  was  of  that  sort) 

16.  XAt'-  small  objects.     Used  like  the  above. 

ga  XA^tdju  some  small  (olachen)  (ga some;  dju  they  were  of  that 

sort) 
nAU  Igal  XA^tdju  a  small  dark  person  (riAn  a;  Igal  dark  or  black; 

dju  it  was  of  that  sort) 
s'an  X a' tdju  A  smaW  killer- whale  (Masset)  (s^an  killer- whale;  dju 

it  was  of  that  sort) 

17.  {jra-  (Masset  ^a-)  flat  objects,  such  as  boards,  doors,  pictures, 

looking-glasses,  dishes,  lakes,  canoes. 

Inaga'i  gaia^ldAya' gani  there  were  five  towns  (lna=lana  town; 
gai  the;  La^U  five;  -dA  causative;  -ya  perfect;  -gan  past  inex- 
perienced; -i  perfect) 

qiadaxui'  agA^n  la  gasLsga'yas  he  turned  himself  in  his  canoe 
(indicated  by  its  shape)  toward  the  mainland  (qfada  toward  sea 
[mainland  being  considered  outward];  xui  toward;  agA'n  him- 
self [§  28.3];  SL  stem;  -sjfa  seaward;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 

Id'ya  la  gagaLlxa^sga^  he  brought  out  a  dish  of  cranberries  {Id'ya 
cranberries;  ga  stem;  -Lfxa  toward;  -sga  toward  open  place) 

gvfgua  tiagane'  ga'godies  lo!  a  level  (pond)  lay  there  {gu^gus  what! 
tfagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suffix  [§20.7]) 

Lu  gasgod^nsin  one  canoe  10.9 

sqa'ola-i  gaie^il  five  clam-shells  55.11 

Id^na  ^as^oa'nsifi  one  town  (Masset)  (Wna  town;  s^oansin  one) 
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18.  g/a/-  (Masset  q!e»)  roundish   objects,  such   as   rolls  of   dry- 

goods,  lumps  of  bacon,  and  pieces  of  whale-meat. 

qaf  La  qfafigodies  a  roundish  reef  {qa^La  reef;  go  stem  to  lie;  -di 
determinate  sufl&x  [§  20.7];  -es  participle);  see  also  77.45 

gl'gawailA  dAuqla^iustasi  he  pulled  out  the  fish- trap  (gl^gaw  = 
gl'gao  fish-trap;  ai  the;  dAfl-  by  pulling;  usta  stem  [?];  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

8tA  si^uAU  la  qla'isLoA  he  snuffed  from  the  (round  basket)  {stA 
from;  sx^uaH  snuflSng;  8l  stem;  -asi  participle) 

ge'istA  Ia  gilA  l!  qld'istas  they  gave  him  a  round  thing  out  of  it 
{gei  into;  sIa  from;  gi  to ]  sta  stem;  -s  participle) 

JcitqId'idjUgwagagan  (they)  put  down  (a  copper  plate)  87.24  {Mt- 
with  a  point) 

la  qea'qla'-idd'ldi  qa^odi  after  he  had  looked  at  (the  sun)  for  a 
while  29.9  (qea-  by  looking;  dal  motion;  -di  [§  20.7];  qa'odi 
after) 

l!  qla'-isLgiasi  they  put  down  (the  drum)  14.3 

V  qd^dji  ga  qloqld^-isgidagAn  by  biting  it  jammed  his  head  91.11 
(qds  head;  qlo-  by  biting;  sgid  contact) 

We  find  also 

l!  qld^'isLhlxatdai^yagAni  they  brought  (the  canoe)  in  to  him 

101.4  (sL-  stem;  -dxa  towards;  -tc!  into) 
Ia  l!  qlor^SLsgai'yagAn   they  took  him  (porcupine)   out  to  sea 

45.16  (sL-  stem;  -sga  out  to  sea);  the  same  for  knife  87.7 
Ia  l!  qla-isLlai'yagAn  they  took  him  (beaver)  up  47.1  {-l  up) 
q!a'-idjuL!xadie8  (foam)  coming  piled  up  95.10  {-L!xa  towards) 
qon  qHstd'nsanan  four  moons  (  =  four  months)   (Masset)   (qoU 

moon;   std'nsan  four;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

19.  g/5/-  the  shape  assumed  by  long  flexible  objects,  such  as  hairs 

or  strings,  when  they  are  tangled  together;  also  bushes  with 
many  stems. 

a'LgAU  q!an  djldja'i  WA^gut  qlolxd'was  here  was  a  hemlock  with 
a  clump  of  branches  sticking  out  all  over  it  (a^LgAU  here;  qlafl 
hemlock;  djldja'i  the  branches;  wa  it;  gut  upon;  xdw=^xao 
stem;  -as  participle) 

TclA'ldA  qlolgue'la  clump  of  branches;  fall  down  !  (JclA^ldA  clump 
of  branches;  gue  stem;  la  imperative) 

IcVnxAn  ga  Ia  daqlo'lslcidesi  he  shoved  in  a  bunch  of  moss  to  stop 
up  the  hole  Qd'nxAU  moss;  ga  in;  da-  by  pushing;  skid  stem) 

^n  qloldjvfgan  a  bimch  of  gambling-stick  wood  55.2 

20.  -f'"  animate  things,  such  as  human  beings,  animals,  fish,  insects. 

V  Lxiendd'las  he  was  running  along  (xien  probably  means  quickly) 
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la  lIa  sUa^i^a  L^odia'si  he,  however,  was  lying  down  in  the 
baby's  place  (indicated  by  shape)  {l!a  however;  sHa'i  the 
place;  ga  in;  ^o  to  he;  -di  determinate;  -asi  participle) 

lafxoddda  LdjiLlxas  a  grebe  came  out  of  the  water  (Id^xodada 
grebe;  dji  stem;  -Llxa  toward;  -s  participle) 

lA'gui  agA^n  Ia  Lsigia'las  he  (a  fish)  turned  himself  toward  him 
(gui  toward  [with  motion];  dgA'n  himself;  sl  stem;  -gial 
toward  shut-in  place;  -ds  participle) 

Ia  qla-itL^SLas  he  cut  up  (a  whale)  51.7  (qla-it-  by  cutting) 

Ia  dAfiLstai^yagani  he  pulled  out  (a  bear)  95.14  (d^n-  by  pulling; 
sta  to  move  away) 

Ia  l'slMos  he  brought  in  (a  bird)  27.31  irtc!  into) 

IaIu  L  linafgcLS  he  put  a  living  one  down  13.1 

f/xida  to  take  (a  child)  27.17 

L'sgu^mis  found  a  whole  one  49.11 

21.  i-  or  LM'  the  shape  assumed  by  a  number  of  clams  or  fish 

with  a  stick  run  through  them  to  hold  them  together,  and  also 
by  a  canoe  with  many  persons  standing  up  in  it. 

ya'gulsi  I  a  glxa'n  Ludjudd'asi  he  placed  them  standing  in  line 

in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  (ya^gu=ya^1cu  middle;  I  euphonic; 

-81  participle;  glxa'ti  standing;  dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -da 

causative  [§18.2];  -cm  participle) 
Jcu'n^ado  Lda/lLlxas  (a  canoe  full  of  men)  is  coming  around  the 

point  Qcun  point;  ^ado  around;  ddl  to  go  [pi.];  -Ltxa  toward; 

-8  participle) 

22.  i/-  thin  objects,  such  as  thin  boards,  berry-cakes,  pies  and  pie- 

plates,  flat  cans  of  beef. 

gu'tgi  Ia  I  a  ddLlsTclda'si  he  fl-attened  it  together  {gut  together;  gi 

to;  da-  by  pushing;  skid  stem;  -asi  participle) 
ga  Wdjai  Llgos^a/  certain  flat  rocks  lying  out  from  (the  woods) 

{ga  certain;  tldj  =  tls  rocks;  ai  the;  ^o  to  lie;  -s^d  seaward) 
LlLe'il  five  (plugs  of  tobacco)  {lc^I  five) 
yA'nidji  zldjiwogAngd  go  to  the  flint  which  sticks  out  thin!  {yA^mdji 

flint;  djiwo  =dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  gAn=gAfl  continuative;  -ga 

to  be  [§18.5]) 

23.  Iga'  branching  objects,  such  as  bushes  with  numerous  branches 

from  one  stem,  combs,  several  hooks  on  one  line,  clothing  with 
a  coarse  weave,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  a  person  who 
is  very  thin. 

l!  Ld'dji  la  gllga'has  he  broke  off  the  ends  of  some  cedar-limbs 
{l!  some;  Ld'dji  limbs;  gl-  [?];  l  stem  to  touch) 

§15 
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Ia  IgaVngawus  he  put  up  (a  stone  wall)  {Viigaw  perhaps  contams 

go  TO  LIE ;  'U8  participle) 
Ia  dAfdgd'stagwa'gasi  he  pulled  out  (a  hemlock  branch)  10.6 
ia'ole  Igalunul^a/wan  there  were  three  hooks  (Masset)  (to'oZ  hooks; 

e  the;  lunul  three;  ^aw^^o  to  lie;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

24.  IgAnt'  large  roundish  or  cubic  objects. 

sl'sa  IgA^mqeda  l!  IgA'mgatxt  they  had  large  round  rattles  in 

their  hands  {sl^sa  rattle;  qeda  large;  gatxi  stem  [?]) 
xallgA^mddxide's  (skin)  shriveled  up  in  fire  37.15  (xal-  by  fire) 

25.  Igt'  large  cylindrical  objects,  like  logs,  steam-boilers,  smoke- 

stacks, rolls  of  bedding,  many  objects  flowing  in  a  stream, 
also  driftwood  sometimes,  and  large  fence-rails. 

wage^istA  Icwalgl' stAsga' si  (olachen)  ran  out  of  it  in  a  stream 

toward  the  sea  (wa  it;  gei  into;  sIa  from;  Icwa-  in  a  stream; 

sIa  stem;  -sga  outward;  -si  participle) 
Uau  la  IgVginas  he  was  carrying  a  hard,  dead  limb  {Uau  limb  or 

knot  rotted  out  of  a  tree;  gin  stem;  -as  participle) 
Idi  xutlgldjvf  Llxagias  there   cranberries  were  blown  out  (in  a 

cylindrical  body)  {lai  cranberries;  xut-  by  the  wind  [§14.19]; 

(Zyu  stem;  -hlxa  toward;  -gia  outward;  -s  participle) 
VLlga  xo'dai  da  Igl^ ataLgagasan  you  might  eat  our  hair-seal  {II! 

our;  -ga  possessive;  xdd=xdt  hair-seal;  ai  the;  da  you;  a  [?]; 

ta  stem  to  eat  ;  -Lga  all  [§20.2] ;  -ga  to  be ;  -<Lsan  infallible  future) 
l!    Igl'stAnsindai^yagAU    they    make    four   (grave-posts)    91.29 

(stAnsin  eight;  -da  to  make) 
IgidjiVusgadia's  (glow  of  fire)  shines  toward  beach  39.6 
skl'U  I  w^e  Id  Igldjvfdiwan  put  a  tall  dance-hat  on  his  head! 

(Masset)  (sHZ  dance-hat;   e  the;  Z  imperative  particle;  11;=  ii^a 

it  [hat];  ^e  into;  Id  probably  =  Za  with  the  possessive  -*a  his; 

(Zy^stem;  -<Zi  determinate  suffix;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

26.  xa-  many  inanimate  small  objects. 

.  .  .  xd'godigAui  they  (gills)  lie  97.26  (go  to  lie;  -di  determinate; 

-gr^n  experienced ;  -i  [p.253]) 
ta-u  xd'xlwas  halibut-hooks  were  hanging  67.19  (ta-u  hook;  xiu 

to  hang;  -as  participial) 

27.  sLAp" 

gl^na  go'lgal  SLA^pdAla  some  slim,  blue  things  (gl'na  some;  go'lgal 
blue;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives  of  shape) 

28.  t!Ap' 

gVna  sget  tlA^pdjiiLlxa  something  short  and  red  protruded  {gina 
something;  sget  red;  d;ustem;  -i/xa  toward) 
§15 
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29.  ktArn^  small  (cf.  no.  15a,  p.  231). 

Lu  k.WmdAla  small  canoes  (lu  canoe;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives) 
tla'^as  kU'mdaia  small  flakes  of  snow31.28 

30.  gani^ 

ga  qla'la^a  ga'mgodies  a  large  open  space  in  the  woods  (ga  some 
[indef.  pi.];  qld'la^a  open  place  or  swamp;  jfo  to  lie;  -di  deter- 
minate; -es  participle) 

31.  LtAp' 

la  LtApdjVlAxadas  he  let  a  small  part  (of  the  surface  of  the  moon) 
be  seen  {djilaxa  [?];  -da  causative;  -8  paiticiple) 

32.  sLam- 

qta'djai  V  xI^Ia  ^e'istA  sget  SLa/rndji^olafndalasi  the  gum  hung 
out  from  his  mouth  red  (q!ddj  =q!d8  gymi;  ai  the;  xe^U  mouth; 
^ei  into;  sIa  from;  s^et  red;  dji  probably  =dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 
goWfidal  analysis  imcertain;  -asi  participle) 

33.  tctl"  the  insides  of  such  objects  as  sea-eggs. 

34.  stta"  dumb-bell  shaped  objects,  such  as  the  liver  of  a  dog-fish. 

35.  skAp'  applied  to  such  an  object  as  the  curled  tail  of  a  dog. 

slcA'pdala  crooked  wedges  33.13 

36.  skiH'  small  and  very  slender  objects,  such  as  certain  small, 

slender  teapots. 

Third  Group:  Principal  Predicative  Terms  (§§  16-21) 

§  16.  Characterizattofi  of  Predicative  Terms 

Most  elements  of  this  group  must  be  considered  as  independent 
verbs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  they  may  also  enter  into 
combinations.  Among  some  of  them  this  tendency  is  strongly  devel- 
oped. Here  belong  the  verbs  forming  terms  of  the  first  group  (see 
§  14).  A  number  of  others  are  so  intimately  related  with  other  ideas 
in  their  significance  that  they  occur  only  rarely  alone,  if  at  all,  and 
appear,  therefore,  in  part  rather  as  auxiliary  verbs,  or  even  as  affixes. 

§  17*  Stems  in  Initial  Position 

Some  of  these  stems  take  initial  positions. 
1.  gai'  (Masset  gt")  refers  to  any  object  floating  upon  the  water^ 
gai  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  float. 

Norgivf  ga  Ia  gafisLgdlglgAS  he  stopped  at  Ilouse-fishing-ground 
(floating  there  upon  the  water)  29.8  {Na  house;  giu  fishing- 
ground;  ga  in;  sl  stem;  -gU  to  come  to  be  [§18.10];  gl  com- 
pletion of  action;  gA  to  be;  -s  participle) 
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gAm  V  lanafga  da'osqvnl  ga'isLga'opAnganga  driftwood  never 
floated  ashore  in  his  town  (gAm  not;  land  town;  -^a  possessive; 
da^osquaZ  driftwood;  sl  stem;  goo  [?];  -^Afl  negation;  -gafi 
continuative;  -ga  to  be) 

V  xe'tgu  V  gd^isLgils  it  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  (xet  down  in 
front  of;  gu  there;  sl  stem;  -gil  shoreward;  -s  participle) 

V  gafingwafiAS  it  was  floating  about  (gd  =^ai- floating;  -An  on  sea; 
-gvmfl  about;  -as  participle) 

[This  stem  might  be  considered  as  an  instrumental,  like 
those  discussed  in  §  14.  It  takes  the  same  position  before 
classifiers  as  other  instrumentals  do:  gd^-itlaoga^ogadie^s  a 
feather  floated  ashore  37.24  {Udo-  feather-shaped  object). — Ed.] 

2.  gr^n-  applied  when  a  number  of  people  are  doing  a  thing  en  masse, 

Ia  stA  l!  gA'ndaxitdjilasi  they  all  started  away  from  her  (stA  from; 

daedal  to  go  [pi.];  -xit  inchoative  [§18.6];  -djil  truly) 
I A  stA  l!  gA^nlgalAnas  they  went  home  from  him  (sIa  from;  Igal 

to  go  indirectly;  -Aft  continuative;  -<ls  participle) 
la  gA'nstA  gAvddlLlxagilsi  they  came  to  him  together  {^a'nstA  to 

[=gAn  FOR  and  sIa  from  =  coming  for  a  purpose];  ddl  to  go 

[pi.];  -L.'xa  toward;  -griZlandward;  -^participle) 
Igu'nvl  gAndax'l^dAn  three  came  along  107.20 

V  gAThd'l^o  ga'odihao  after  they  had  gone  along  37.2 

[It  would  seem  that  this  element  must  be  considered  as  a 
classifier,  analogous  to  those  discussed  in  §  15  and  meaning 
GROUP  of  people.  The  following  example  illustrates  its  use 
following  an  instrumental:  Ia  l!  ^AlgA^ndojdt^d'wan  wansu'ga 
\i\s  said,  they  led  him  home  81.39  {gAl-  by  leading). — Ed.] 

3.  xao^  (Masset  aj5-)  to  do  a  thing  quickly. 

la  at  gut  I  a  da'oxaostas  they  seized  each  other  quickly  (at  with;  gut 
each  other;  dao-  to  go  and  get  [prefixed];  sta  stem) 

la  ga  ga  nd^nxaoLgAnasi  it  quickly  ground  off  his  skin  (jfa  to;  ga 
something;  ndn=nan  to  grind  [§  14.8];  l  stem  [?];  -^Afi  con- 
tinuative; -as^i  participle) 

V  dd'^alAn  stAn  V  doio'stAS^aian  her  two  brothers  ran  down  to 
take  her  (Masset)  (dd'^a  younger  brother;  -lAfi  plural;  stAfi 
two;  do  to  go  and  get;  sIa  stem;  -s^a  seaward;  -i  perfect;  -an 
past  inexperienced) 

4.  tO"  expresses  the  use  of  a  transitive  verb  without  object. 

taga'agAfiAn  WAnsu'ga  they  say  few  were  left  11.8 

taqlddAS  she  cut  up  49.1 

taqo'ldjunlas  he  spread  out  in  morning  53.4 

ta^skidd' nagAni  they  plundered  105.4 

§17 
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§  18*  Stems  in  Terminal  I^ositian,  First  Group 

Most  of  these  verbal  stems  take  a  terminal  position: 

1.  UTO   sit   or   CONTINUE   TO   BE. 

2.  da  TO  CAUSE. 

3.  dal  TO  MOVE  ALONG  WHILE   SOMETHING  ELSE  IS  TAKING  PLACE. 

4.  Stfl   TO    WISH. 

5.  ga  TO  BE. 

6.  xit  (Masset  'id)  to  begin 

7.  xAl  or  xAl  (Masset  Al  or  Al)  to  tell. 

8.  ga  (Masset  ^a)  to  go. 

9.  ffaya  (Masset  'ay a)  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing. 

10.  getl  or  geal  (Masset  'el  ov'eT)  to  become. 

11.  xafi  TO  think  or  guess. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  nouns : 

gAUL  xe'lauas  there  lay  a  water-hole  (gAUL  fresh  water;  xela  a 
water-hole;  u  to  he  or  sit  [no.  1];  -as  participle) 

l!  Iga'uas  they  put  stones  into  the  fire  {Igd  stones;  u  auxiliary 
[no.  1] ;  -ds  participle) 

la  go/Idas  he  stayed  all  night  Qa  he;  gal  night;  da  [no.  2]) 

Ia  la  su'vda^s  he  said  to  him  27.2  {su  to  say,  intransitive) 

Vtcd'aLdashe  had  a  war-spear  (V  he;  tcd'aL  war-spear;  -da  aux- 
iliary [no.  2];  -8  participle) 

dAU  gu  Imada/dasga  I  will  put  mountain-goats  upon  you  (d^fi 
you;  gu  there;  I  I;  mad  =^7^ At  mountain-goats;  a  [?];  -da 
auxiUary  [no.  2];  -sga  future) 

nA^  tU'dji  Iga'gas  the  one  who  was  half  rock  8.9  {uAfl  one; 
tie'dji  half;  Igd  stone) 

V  na/tga  gaxafgas  his  nephew  was  a  child*  {naH  nephew;  -ga  pos- 
sessive [§  28];  gam  child;  -ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 

la/ga  XAUigafgAn  his    (implement)  was  copper  {-ga  possessive; 

xaIa  copper;  -gd  to  be  [no.  5];  -agAU  past  inexperienced) 
Ia  gi  yd'uAngeUgoas  it  became  foggy  upon  them  (Ia  them  [with 

suffix  -^o];  gi  at  or  upon;  yd'nAfi  clouds  or  fog;  -geil  to  become 

[no.  10];  -as  participle) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  other  verb-stems: 

V  q!d'o-u  qafodi  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a  while  {q!d[6\  to  sit;  u 
auxiUary  [no.  1];  ga'odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  qoyd'das  he  caused  it  to  be  dear  (  =  he  valued  it)  {qoyd  dear; 
-da  auxiliary  [no.  2];  -s  participle) 

1  Q<lxa  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  verb  meaning  to  bb  wkak  (see  $  19.1),  but  here  It  is  made  a 
verb  over  again  just  a.^  ii  it  were  a  noim. 
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V  da/yinddl  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  hunting  for  a  while 

(ddytn  hunting;  dal  to  go  [no.  3];  qaodi  after  a  while) 
dAU  gi  l!  gi'dayu^Ansifiga  they  wish  to  give  you  much  food 

(dAu  you;  gi  to;  g^da  to  give  food  to  any  one;  yu^An  much; 

-sin  auxiliary  [no.  4];  -ga  perhaps  this  should  be  -sga  future) 
Va'oga  V  tafgAS  his  mother  ate  it  27.28  (clo  mother;  -j/a  possessive; 

id  to  eat;  ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 
I  A  la  qd'  Llxaxal^oas  they  told  him  to  come  out  to  them  (la  they 

[with suffix -^o] ;  qd  to  go;  -x.'xa  toward;  -xaZ  auxiliary  [no.  7]) 
UAU  qea'n^asi  one  went  to  look  {riAn  one;  qea  stem  to  i>ook;  -afi 

continuative;  -^a  auxiliary  [no.  8];  -*i  participle) 
UAngaxd's  tw/ na^ayagdls  the  child  came  to  know  how  to  play 

(n^i^  the  [with  suffix -«];  jroxa  child;  -s  participle;  ndha  =  nan 

stem;  -^aya  to  know  how  to  [no.  9];  -geil  to  come  to  [no.  10]; 

'S  participle) 
qofia'i  Id'na  qlestd'nsanai^els  their  months  became  eight,  or  eight 

months  passed  over  them  (Masset)  (qofl  moon;  ai  the;  Wfla 

their  [singular  form  covering  plural]  =  Za  + a aa  their  own;  qle- 

classifier  [§  15.18];   std^nsafia-^std^nsafixa   eight;  i   probably 

euphonic:  -^el  auxiliary  [no.  10];  -8  participle) 
hiyVnxAn  i/iga  xia'lxA^ngua  I  think  he  has  danced  long  enough 

(Masset)   (hayVn  instead  of  [dancing   longer];   xau  so,  thus; 

xa^a  enough  [?];  xial  to  dance;  -xAfi  auxiUary  [no.  11];  -gua 

declarative  suffix  [25.6]) 

§  19.  SteniH  in  Terminal  Position^  Second  Group 

A  number  of  others  are  also  apparently  verbal  stems,  but  appear 
in  close  connection  with  other  verbs,  so  that  they  almost  convey  the 
impression  of  suffixes.     In  some  of  them,  however,  their  independent 
character  is  quite  apparent. 
1.  -.««  usually   occurs    in   such  close   conjunction   with   the  verb 

stem  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  true  suffix  or 

not.     It  may  indicate  state. 

dl  dalA'n  Lgaxa^Vlga  you  tire  me  with  your  handling  {dl  me; 

daZ^'fl  you  [pi.];  x- by  handling  [§  14.26];  jraxa  together  means 

weak;  '^il  to  become  [§  18.101;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.8]) 
SawaWxa  gia^xayas  Sawah'xa  stood  up  (SawaWxa  man's  name; 

gia  to  stand;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
la  gAU  V  sHe'xa^alAnwAnsvfga  he  became  angry  with  him,  they 

say  {gAU  with  [?];  sV.e  angry  or  sick;  ^idl  to  become  [§  18.10]; 

-iiflpast  inexperienced;  WAUSu'ga  quotative) 
Wgi  V  Igoa'xagils  he  became  afraid  of  him  {gi  of;  Igoa  stem  to 

fear;  -gil  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
§19 
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Ia  la  hUge'idaxa-Tddiwaflan  ...  he  made  her  so  ashamed  by 
his  words  that  she  died  {Idl-  by  words  [§  14.14];  geida  perhaps 
means  it  is  that  way,  but  with  -xa  it  signifies  to  become 
ashamed;  Ictotvl  to  be  destroyed;  -<in  past  inexperienced) 

gAm  l!  qe'xa^anas  they  did  not  find  him  {gAm  not;  qe  perhaps  is 
qea  to  see,  but  with  -ja  it  means  to  find;  -^aft  negation) 

2.  -grtil, -^tii,  or -tii  motion  BY  SEA ;  also  an  independent  stem.^ 

V  qa^idangiuAS  it  went  of  itself  by  sea  (qa  to  go;  -id  inchoative 
[§18.6];  -afi  continuative  [?];  -as  participle) 

qa/gin  qa'odt  after  it  had  gone  along  on  the  ocean  for  a  while 
(qd  to  go;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  xa'oins  he  was  fishing  29.7  (xao  to  fish;  -s  participle) 

V  sa'iins  he  went  out  hunting  by  sea  (sai  to  hunt;  -s  participle) 

3.  -jjr^Wl  (Masset  "'oft)  conveys  the  idea  of  random  progression  on 

foot,  and  is  used  only  after  the  verb  stems  qd  and  is. 

V  djVlgoqagd'Tidi  after  he  had  danced  around  for  a  while  {V  they 

[with  sulBSx  -(jn\\  djil  stem  to  dance;  qa  to  go;  '^dn  =  -^dn 
suffix;  -di  determinate  suffix) 

V  qd'gon^Ani  he  wandered  around  {qd  to  go;  -gAU  past  inexperi- 
enced; -i  perfect) 

la  ^nqd^^ouAS  he  saw  walking  about  12.2 

la  qd^^on  qa'odi  after  he  had  walked  about  67.33 

4.  ^gia  is  also  used  principally  after  qdj  and  seems  to  indicate  that 

the  motion  is  with  a  definite  object  i|i  view,  straight  on  to  a 
certain  place.  Possibly  it  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  stand, 
with  which  it  is  morphologically  identical. 

gut  Ia  qagiagA'n  qa^odi  after  he  had  gone  along  upon  the  trail  for 

a  while  (gut  upon;  qa  stem  to  go;  -gAfl  continuative;  qa'odi 

after  a  while) 
^ala  qd^giagA^nsi  he  was  going  thither  (^a  to;  qd  stem  to  go; 

-^AU  past  experienced;  -4  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
la'gariAnqd^giagAhas  one  came  to  him  upon  the  trail  {ga  to; 

n^flone;  ga  stem  to  go;  -f/^ /I  continuative;  -^s  participle) 

5.  -g/ol  or  "QIoI  to  do  secretly;  also  independent  verb  stem. 

Sawall'xa  V  qinqlo'ltadies  Sawali'xa  looked  at  him  unobserved 

{Sawall'xa  man's  name;  qifi  stem  to  look;  -ia  perhaps  for; 

-da  auxiliary;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -es  participle) 
la  V  svfdAqloldaian  he  whispered  to  her  secretly  {su  stem  to 

say;  -dA  to  cause;  -^aio  cause  [used  twice];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]; 

-an  past  inexperienced) 

»[Nos.  2-4  might  be  classed  with  the  locative  suffixes  desoribed  in  §  22.  -Ei>.] 
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dl  Ia  qlolgVnda  don't  let  any  one  know  of  me  {dl  me;  Ia  impera- 
tive particle;  gin  [?];  -da  to  cause) 

§  20.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position,  Third  Group 

It  is  probably  due  to  their  significance  that  the  following  groups 
take  ordinarily  their  position  following  the  last  series : 

1.  -{jTO  (Masset  -*o)  plurality.    Originally  this  probably  marked  dis- 

tributive plurality.     It  always  follows  la,  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

^An  Ia  la  djilafdagoas  they  had  her  as  bait  for  it  {^An  for;  la  they 
[with  -^o];  djila  bait;  -da  to  cause;  -as  participle) 

stA  l!a  Luqa/itgoasi  they  went  away  {sIa  from;  l!a  they;  lu-  by 
canoe [§  14.27];  gatogo;  -iHnchoative [§  18.6];  -cm participle) 

V  nafxagAugogA^nga  they  fly  about  (Z'  they  [with  -go]]  fld'xa  to  fly 
[pi.];  -gAfi  continuative;  -gAfi  probably  continuative  also,  the 
suffix  being  doubled;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ia  qIa'osLogagawan  .  .  .  they  came  and  sat  down  by  the  fire 
{Ia  they  [with  gaw^-go];  q!a  to  sit;  -o  probably  auxiliary; 
SLO  stem  [  ?] ;  -ga  auxiliary  [  ?] ;  -aft  past  inexperienced) 

I A  stA  Ia  Luqa/'itgoaa  they  left  him  by  canoe  59.3 

V  ge'tgatgawa'-i  lu  w^en  they  had  gone  59.4 
Ia  lanadageilgafwagAn  they  had  a  town  103.11 

2.  'f^^a  (Skidegate  dialect)  indicates  that  all  of  the  objects  or  persons 

just  mentioned  are  included  in  the  action. 

V  ga'oluLgagawas  they  all  got  up  (Z'  they  [with  -gaw  =  -go]) 
la'giaga  gl'nagai  qa^ilzgagas  all  his  property  was  lost  (gia  prop- 
erty; -ga  possessive;   gi^na   things;  gai  the;   qa^il  stem;   -ga 
auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

3.  '^odjU  Masset  equivalent  of  the  above. 

^alA^nsL^odjawani  it  was  all  cooked  {^alAn  to  cook;  sl  appears  to  be 

the  principal  stem;  ^odjaw  =^odju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced; 

-i  perfect) 
*a  l!  V sdals^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  {^a  to;  ?«[?];  dot  to  go;  « 

[?];  ^odjaw=^odju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  %' Ltada^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  {i^Llada  [?];  ^odjaw^^odju 

all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
Lu'gue  A^na  V  Vsda^odjawan  he  took  all  into  the  canoe  {lu  canoe; 

gu  there;  e=^e  into;  A'fia  his  own;  isda  stem;  -^odjaw^  -^odju 

all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  'Ski  applied  to  an  action  that  fails  of  accomplislunent,  or  per- 

haps to  one  that  neariy  succeeds. 
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JcHwa'i  gd  V  xA'ptagoasJcid'si  he  almost  went  flying  through  the 

doorway  (k !iw =1c !iu  dooTWAy;  ai  the;  ^^into;  y^p  probably 

means  quickly;  tdgoa  [?];  -dsi  participle) 
la  dd'yihskia'^adjuugAfi  he  hunted  for  it  in  vain  {dd'yiftto  himt; 

rest  imcertain) 
gei  l!  dayVfiskiya'i   ^u  when   they  found  nothing  there  by 

himting  (jrei  into;  dayin  to  hunt;  -y  perfect;  ai  the;  lu  when) 
gado'  I  ge'tskian  I  could  in  no  way  get  them  {gado'  around  [always 

used  with  this  stem];  II]  get  stem;  -an  [?]) 

5.  "goafi.    A  frequentative  best  translated  by  the  English  word 

ABOUT. 

V  xed't  tclVnlgoangas  he  went  about  hunting  birds  {xeWt  birds; 
idin  to  shoot  or  hunt;  I  perhaps  euphonic;  -^a  to  go;  -« 
participle).     See  also  27.27 

V  ga'yingoanAS  it  was  floating  about  (gdy'^gai-  floating;  -in  on 
water;  -as  participle) 

go'ngan  dA'nat  I  a  na'ugoan  qa'odi  after  he  had  lived  along  with 
his  father  for  a  while  (gon  man^s  father;  -gan  his  own;  dA'fUU 
in  company  with;  nd  to  live;  u  auxiliary;  -goali  along  or 
about;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  la  %'rwrugoan  qa'odi  after  he  had  remained  with  his  wife  for  a 
while  (l^na  to  marry;  -u  auxiliary;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

6.  -jff  the  completion  of  action;  also,  sometimes,  continuation,  in 

which  case  it  probably  means  continuation  to  the  end. 

la  gdlgldaga'i  lu  when  she  had  finished  {geil  to  become;  -da  aux- 
iliary; gai  the;  lu  when) 

la  sugl'gai  lu  when  he  was  through  talking  (su  to  talk;  gai  the) 

la  qingl'gwasi  they  looked  at  it  for  some  time  (Za  they  [with  -gw  = 
-go]]  qin  stem  to  look;  -asi  participle) 

?»o  g^  tadjugl' ganan  the  raven  always  sat  upon  it  {xao  [?];  jf"  at 
or  upon;  ta  probably  a  classifier;  dju  stem  [?];  -gali  continua- 
tive;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

7.  -di  a  suffix  that  seems  to  define  the  action  as  having  taken 

place  at  a  certain  particular  place  and  moment.    Its  use  is 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  Masset  dialect  as  in  Skidegate. 

qtal  Igal  JcWtdAla  qlas  goxafgodies  some  small  black-skinned  per- 
sons held  burning  pitchwood  then  {qlal  skins;  Igal  black;  TctAt- 
short  or  small;  -dAla  plural  with  adjectives  [§39];  g.'ew  pitch- 
wood;  go-  burning;  xa  inanimate  pi.;  -go  to  be  somewhere; 
-€8  participle) 

Ia  Lina/ndigAndi  xau  at  the  moment  when  she  was  striving  to 
disentangle  it  {hi-  with  the  hands  [?];  fian  probably  stem;  -di 
seems  to  be  determinate  suffix  used  twice;  -^An  continuative; 
XAU  thus,  at  that  moment) 
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gu  Ia  ta'ididsi  he  lay  right  there  (gu  there;  tai  to  He) 

V  gaxa/di  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy  {gaxd  boy) 
This  suflBx  is  used  very  often  before  qafodi. 

V^udi  qafodi  after  he  had  cried  7.7 

8.  -Wl  or  '-Ul  TO   DO   A   THING   EARLY    IN   THE   MORNING. 

QtauA'n  Ha'^a  I  qla'o-ulas  I  sit  early  in  the  morning  at  the 

mouth  of  QIanA'fi  river  (QtauA^n  river  name;  t!a  mouth  of; 

-ga  at;  i  I;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -as  participle) 
gana'n  geHtulas  (the  weather)  becomes  like  this  early  in  the 

morning  (gana'n  like;  geit  stem  it  was  so;  -as  participle) 
ya/nAfia  ta'iginvlia'i  ^u  when  it  was  cloudy  (or  foggy)  early  in 

the  morning  {yd'uAna  clouds  or  fog;  tai  to  lie  [close  to  water]; 

gin  on  water;  ai  the;  ^u  when) 

V  lafuliga  it  is  fine  weather  so  early  this  morning  (Zd  good,  fine) 
UAn  Idwai'ya^as  IclodaL'go-vlaiyan  one  brother  lay  dead  in  the 

morning  77.33  (kloda-  dead;  x-  classifier;  ^o  to  lie) 

9.  ''Itfia'  marks  potentiality. 

i'^n  L^ao  l!  xadalind'ngudA'nsi  he  thought  he  might  restore 
them  {i'sin  again;  xjjfoo  new;  l!  he  [plural  because  a  great  hero 
is  speaking];  xada  human  being;  -an  continuative  [?];  -gud  to 
think;  -au  continuative  [contracted  before  s];  -si  participle) 

gl'na  at  V  Idlina'  wa' luxau  la'gi  Ia  Vsdas  he  gave  him  all  things 
which  might  make  him  happy  (gl'iui  things;  at  with;  Id  good 
or  happy;  wa^LuxAU  all  [wa-\-Lu-\-XAn]\  gi  to;  Vsda  gave) 

sTcAUj  sta'iga  Lgua  I  sqasgd'itlina'  blockhead,  I  can  knock  out 
your  labret  («A:^^  blockhead;  sto'ilabret;  -^a  possessive;  Lgua 
a  sort  of  adverbial  interjection,  whatever  it  is;  Z  I;  sga^gd'it 
to  knock  out) 

gAvi  gu  'An^AU  ga  tlalA'n  Vnalinafius  may  we  not  leave  fresh 
water  with  you?  (Masset)  {gAm  not;  gu  interrogative  particle; 
^AfiL  fresh  water;  dAn  you;  ga  to;  tIaWn  we;  Vna  stem;  -an 
continuative  [?];  -us  interrogative  suffix) 

lifwf  may  also  be  employed  as  the  stem  of  an  independent  verb 
and  as  an  adjective. 

l!  do'na  TcfAdAfvd'sis  u  V  Ina'yan  she  made  it  so  that  younger 
sisters  are  wise  (Masset)  {l!  indefinite;  do'na  younger  sisters; 
TclAdAnd*  wise;  -s  participle;  -is  probably  contracted  form  of 
verb  TO  be;  iZ  general  demonstrative;  Ina  stem;  -y  perfect; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 

NAfikVlsLas  lina'i  he  who  was  going  to  become  NAfiki'lsLas,  or 
the  potential  NAfiki'lsLas  {NAh  one;  HZ-  voice;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle  [all  meaning  one-whose-voice-is-obeyed];  ai  the) 
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a'hao  qait  lina'i  hao  idja'fi  WAUsv/ga  those  were  the  future  (or 
potential)  trees,  they  say  (a  this;  hao  general  demonstrative; 
qaU  trees;  lifia'i  the  potential;  hao  general  demonstrative; 
rdja  to  be;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAUSv/ga  quotative) 
It  is  also  often  used  in  the  formation  of  names. 

§  21.  Stetns  in  Ternihial  Position^  Fourth  Group 

All  of  these  except  two  are  nothing  more  than  incorporated  adjec- 
tives. 

1.  yU'  BIG. 

Ia  gd'fia  yv! Andaya^AU  he  had  it  very  thick  33.9  (gd'fia  thick; 
-da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -y  perfect  [§23.2];  -ogAn  past  inexperi- 
enced [§23.2]) 

la'gAU  skluLyu'AnAS  it  was  very  crowded  for  her  (jf^nfor;  8k!vl  a 
crowd;  -as  participle  [§25.7]) 

V  Ldi  l!  daoyy/AUAS  they  came  near  him  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
a  very  great  crowd  {Ldi  abreast  of  on  shore;  dao  to  go  to  get) 

V  goanyv/auAn  they  were  very  many  (Z'  they  [sing,  used  for  pi.]; 
qoan  many;  -An  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

2.  dJUV    REAL. 

gd'lgd-g^ldjiW gai  lu  when  it  became  quite   dark  (jfa'Z  night, 

dark;  -ga  [?];  aeil  to  become;  gai  the;  lu  when) 
gl  I A  gwaodjilVgasi  he  really  did  not  care  for  (it)  {gl  for;  gvxw 

stem  NOT  TO  CARE  for;   -ga  auxiliary  [§18.5]) 
dl  skUsLdjill'ga  I  am  truly  full  {dl  I;  skUsL  to  be  full  [perhaps 

compounded  of  skti  and  sl]]  -ga  auxiliary  to  be) 
la'gi  Ia  dayi'TtsMdjUl'gas  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  find  him 

{gi  to  or  for;  dayVn  to  find;  -«H  in  vain  [§20.4];  -ga  auxiUary 

TO  BE  [§18.5];  '8  participle) 

3.  LOfgAfi  THE   FIRST. 

UAnla  petlgl'gaLd'ganas  he  finished  a  certain  one  first  33.2  (uAn 
one;  geil  to  become;  -gl  completed  action  [§20.6];  -ga  auxiliary 
[§18.5];  -as  participle) 

gi  Ia  Jcia'ganLdgana^An  he  asked  for  him  first  33.26  (kia  stem ;  -gafl 
continuative  [§24.1];  -a^AU  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

1.  ffO'da  (Masset  'oda)  the  last.  Originally  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  word  for  buttocks.  In  the  Masset  dialect  it  is 
used  as  a  connective  meaning  after. 

La  ga  td'gagotSLOS  the  ones  he  ate  last  (La  [?];  ga  the  ones;  td 
stem  TO  eat;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be  [?];  -got  last;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle) 
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5.  sgoan  forever,  or  for  a  long  time.    This  is  derived  from  the 
same  stem  as  s^oa'nsin  one,  s^u'iixan  only. 

ga'igu  hao  V  td'a^eils^odnan  WAusvfga  he  came  to  have  a  place 
there  forever,  they  say  {gai  the  or  that;  gu  there;  hao  general 
demonstrative;  tela  a  place;  ^eil  to  come  to;  -aft  past  inex- 
perienced; WAUSu'ga  quotative) 

W^a  I A  dAfida'ostAS^od'namisi  he  pulled  his  [spear]  out  for  good 
(-^a  possessive;  dAfh-  by  puUing;  da>o  to  go  and  get;  stA 
to  move  from  a  place;  -an  continuative  [§24.1]).     See  also  69.9 

The  numerals  from  two  up  are  suffixed  to  take  the  place  of  ordinals, 
numerals,  and  numeral  adverbs. 

Ia  ^otxia'tcIastA'nsana'i  lu  after  he  had  swallowed  four  times,  or 

the  fourth  time  (^oixia  stem  [?];  -tc.'a  motion  into  [§22.1]; 

-stA'nsafl  four;  -ai  the;  lu  when) 
atha'o  I A  la  tcllga'stianan  ...  he  shot  him  twice  with  it  {ai 

with;  hao  general   demonstrative;   tell-  by  shooting  [§14.2]; 

ga  stem;  -stian^stifl  two;   -an  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 
gut^e'istA  la  la  dAudjistALe'ilas  he  pulled  apart  five  times  (gut 

together;  ^ei  into;  stA  from;  dAV^  by  puUing  [§14.4];  djlsta 

stem  [?];  -lcU  five;  -as  participle) 

§  22.  Fourth  Group:  Locative  Suffixes^ 

1.  -fc/a  or  -;c/t  indicates  motion  or  action  into  something,  espe- 

cially a  house. 

Jclialu  au'n  gi  Ia  Jdu'sLtdis  he  brought  a  cormorant  in  to  his 
mother  27.27  (kid'lu  cormorant;  au  mother;  -ufl  his  own; 
gi  to;  t/u- classifier  [§15.15];  system;  -«  participle  [§25.7]) 

da'tcH  Ia  L'sLtcIas  he  brought  in  a  wren  27.31  (da'tcfi  wren;  l- 
classifier  [§15.20];  8l  stem;  -s  participle) 

V  qatcla'yas  he  came  in  (qa  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -«  participle) 
ga'^d  la  gVntclayas  he  looked  into  some  houses  (ga  some;  gei 

into;  gmstem;  -y  perfect  [§23.7];  -«  participle) 

2.  ^gua  direction  of  action  out  of  something,  especially  a  house. 

Ia  la  da' oxaostAgua' gavxin  WAusu'ga  they  ran  out  of  the  house  to 
him  quickly,  they  say  (la  they  [with  suffix  -paw = -go];  dao  to 
go  to  get;  mo-  quickly  [§17.3];  stA  stem;  -an  past  inexperi- 
enced; WAUsu'ga  quotative) 

I A  gi  I A  qingua'gast  she  looked  out  at  him  (gi  at;  gift  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary ;  -si  participle) 

V  A'ndjigoagai  lu  when  he  put  his  head  out  (Audji  erect;  gai 
the;  LU  when) 


1  See  also  §  19.2-4. 
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kfiwa'i  ga  la  gid'xagodsi  he  stood  at  the  door  outside  (Jc!iw=Jcliu 
door;  ai  the;  ga  at;  gid  stem;  -xa  suffix  of  imknown  signifi- 
cance; -goa  out;  -si  participle) 

3.  ^qpUl  or  ifual  (Masset  -grtel  or  'gtutl)  has  a  meaning  similar  to 

the  above,  but  in  this  case  actual  motion  out  is  always  meant. 

Ia  qarwa/lan  WAnsvfga  he  went  out,  they  say  29.38  (qa  stem; 

-aii  past  inexperienced;  t/?^ r^su'flra  quotative) 
SLvdjd'gadAuai  Vsin  dA'nat  Ia  qd'xuls  he  also  went  out  with  the 

woodpecker  29.46    {s^udjd^gadAfi  woodpecker;  -ai  the;  V^n 

also;  dA'nat  with;  qa  stem;  -8  participle) 

V  Loflga  qaxud'lasi  her  husband  went  out  {loI  husband;  -ga  pos- 
sessive l§28];  qa  stem;  -cwi  participle) 

V  qd'gualan  he  went  out  of  doors  (Masset)  (qa  stem;  -an  past 
inexperienced) 

gAjn  Jiavn'dan  V  qa^guld'anan  he  did  not  go  out  quickly  (Masset) 
(g'^mnot;  ham' dan  quickly;  d'  carries  accent;  -afl  negative) 

4.  'tiadj  ACROSS  A  BODY  OF  WATER,  especially  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Sl'JcIa  Jcun  'a  o  V  saHntladjan  he  went  across  to  Sik!a  point  to 
himt  (Masset)  (Si'Jda  name  of  a  point;  Jcun  point;  *a  to;  o 
general  demonstrative;  «a'm  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

l!  Ludo'Uadjan  they  went  across  the  harbor  (Masset)  {lu  by 
canoe  [§14.27];  do  to  go  to  get;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

t(;a*a  l!  Ll'Hadjani  they  brought  them  across  to  it  (Masset) 
{vxi  it;  'a  to;  l%  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -t  perfect) 

qld'daHadjasi  (he)  threw  across  73.42 

5.  ^agHn  across  a  strip  of  land,  such  as  a  peninsula. 

'a  V  qd'sgienAni  he  went  across  to  it  (Masset)  ('a  to;  qd  stem;  -au 
past  inexperienced;  A  perfect) 

waguV  V  qd'sgiinAn  he  went  across  to  a  distant  point  (Masset) 
(wa  it;  gui  toward  [with  motion];  qd  stem;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced [§  23.2]) 

6.  'tiAl  or  tiAl  MOTION   DOWNWARD. 

Un'wai  u'ngei  HUlApTia'otlAM  it  stuck  into  the  floor-planks  from 
above  (tdw^tcu  plank;  ai  the;  un  on  top  of;  gei  into;  Ht-  by 
a  stick  [§  14.13];  tUpha'o  stem  [?];  -d  participle) 

liuiga'i  dalA'nga  la  IcUgvfV.Aldaasan  I  will  tip  over  your  town 
(lna=lana  town;  gai  the;  dalA'n  you  [pi.];  -ga  possessive;  la  I; 
kit'  with  a  stick;  gu  stem;  -da  to  cause;  -asafl  future  [§  23.5]) 

silguVgan  Ia  gaxia'tlalagAU  he  descended  to  his  home  (sil  back; 
gui  toward  [with  motion];  -gafl  his  own  [§  28];  gaxia'  stem  [?]; 
-a^An  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 
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I A  l!  qd'tfAlLogAnddsi  they  let  him  oflf  first  (qd  stem;  xa  [?]; 

g An ^g Ail contin\iSitiye[§  24.1];  -daio  cause [§  18.6]) 
lI  dddjUlAldai'yagAni  they  pushed  (it)  down  45.15 

7.  -i  MOTION   UPWARD. 

V  qa'ildi  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  up  for  a  while  (qa  stem;  -di 
determinate  suffix  l§  20.7];  ja'odlafter  a  while) 

V  JcIutLu'stAla  he  spits  water  upward  (klut-  with  the  lips  [§  14.16]; 
LU-  probably  a  classifier;  stA  stem;  -la  up) 

naga'i  ga  I  a  qd'ilst  he  went  up  to  the  house  (na  house;  gai  the;  ga 
to;  qd  stem;  -«i  participle) 

V  dA^nandjilas  he  pulled  it  up  out  of  the  water  (dAfl-  by  pull- 
ing; andji  erect;  -as  participle) 

l!  qi'ngalasi  they  went  up  to  see  12.4 

8.  ^sffa  (Masset  ft^a)  motion  toward  an  open  place,  particularly 

toward  the  open  sea,  toward  the  fire. 

qladAxud'  la  sa'ana  qia'usga  come  down  toward  the  sea  and  sit 
idle  29.4  (qIadA  seaward;  -xvxi  toward  [without  motion];  la 
imperative  particle;  sa'ana  idle;  q!a  to  sit;  -u  auxiliary) 

td'djilsgas  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet  (tddji  wind;  I  [?]) 

V  xd'gatsgas  she  stretched  her  arm  seaward  to  grasp  (something) 
31.22  (xd-  by  grasping;  gfa^stem;  -s  participle) 

Ld'lAU  dA^nat  qld'wosga  sit  down  by  the  fire  with  your  husband 
(Ldl  husband;  -Aft  own;  dA'ftat  with;  q!d  stem;  -o  auxiUary 
[§  18.1]) 

9.  ^gll  or  ''gial  motion  toward  a  shut-in  place. 

V  ga'isLgUs  it  came  in  and  floated  {gai-  floating;  sl  stem;  -«  par- 
ticiple) 

V  qaxiagid'lan  WAusu^ga  she  started  into  the  woods  (qa  stem;  xia 
perhaps  =xi<  to  start;  -aft  past  inexperienced;  WAnau'ga  quo- 
tative) 

V  godd'lgialan  WAnsv/ga  she  moved  farther  inland,  in  a  sitting 
posture  {gbdd  buttocks;  Z  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced;  watit 
su'ga  quotative) 

gwa'iye  ^a  V  LvfqagAl^awan  they  went  up  to  the  island  (MasSet) 
{gwai  island;  ye=ai  the;  ^a  to;  V  they  [with  suffix  -*att?=-'o]; 
itt- by  canoe  [§  14.27];  gastem;  -g^iiHandward;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced) 

Ia  squ'gagatgUs  he  swam  ashore  12.11 

10.  '-Ltxa  (Masset  -x/a)  toward  anything. 

V  stl'lLlxagai  lu  when  he  came  back  toward  (it)  {sill  stem;  gai  the; 

LU  when) 
Ia  Luqd' Llzagoas  they  approached  by  canoe  39.5 
§22 
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Ia  gu  Ia  qIa'oLfxayan  WAnsu'ga  it  came  and  got  on  it,  they  say 
(gu  on;  q!a  stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -aii 
past  inexperienced;  WAnavfga  quotative) 

la  dAnA'ndjiLlxas  he  pulled  it  out  head  first  29.26  (dAfi^  by 
pulling  [§  14.4];  iind/t  erect;  -«  participle) 

au'n  gi  I  a  xa^LlagVlgAnasi  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother  (Mas- 
set)  (au'n=ao  MOTHER H--afl  his  own;  gi  to;  xa-  inanimate 
objects  [§  15.26];  jra  stem;  -gU  shoreward;  -gAft  continuative 
[§  24.1]) 

(Z')  gd-isLLlxa's  he  came  floating  7.8 

11.  -flria  or  gl  under  water. 

V  ga'ogias  it  vanished  imder  water  {ga4)  stem;  -s  participle) 

Lua'i  dagu'l  gi  ^atgia'si  (the  arrow)  fell  into  the  water  at  the  side 
of  the  canoe  (lu  canoe;  ai  the;  dagu'l  side;  gi  at;  gat  stem; 
-M  participle) 

vxi'gei  la  gl'hAlgia^si  they  poured  it  into  (the  ocean)  (wa  it  [ocean]; 
jrei  into;  la  they  [singular  used  for  plural];  gihAl  [?];  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Ia  la  :pfda,gia^  he  let  him  down  into  the  sea  {xlda  stem;  -s  parti- 
ciple) 

12.  -i'  INTO  A  CANOE. 

gu'gei  I  a  qaL^gasi  he  got  into  his  canoe  (gu  there;  gei  into;  qa  stem; 
-ga  auxiUary;  -si  participle) 

Ia  gvfgd  I  a  VsLgwas  they  got  into  the  canoe  with  him  {gu  there; 
gei  into;  Ia  they  [with  -jrM7=-^o];  is  stem;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  ge'tgaidayagan  he  got  him  into  the  canoe  (y^^stem;  -ga  aux- 
iUary [?];  da  to  cause;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -^igan  past  inde- 
■  terminate) 

Ia  la  qaL'dagvxis  they  took  her  aboard  41.8 

Sjmtactic  Treatment  of  the  Verbal  Theme  (§§  23-26) 
§  23.  Temporal  Sujfljoes 

1.  ^gAtif  sometimes  -^ii,  indicates  past  events  which  the  speaker  has 
himself  experienced. 

Ia  hi  tclinlgoa'fvgAn  they  began  shooting  at  them  (that  is,  us)  Q.A 

them  [singular  form  used  for  plural];   iclin  stem;  I  probably 

euphonic;  -goafi  about) 
Ia  nA%  sVldagAU  I  borrowed  one  {Ia  1\  rtAfi  one;  M  stem;  -da 

auxiUary) 
l!a  l!  tcfVnlgoampdAn  they  started  shooting  at  them  (JLIa  them; 

tcHn  stem;  I  euphonic;  -groafl  about  [§  20.5];  -xid  inchoative 

[§  18.6]) 
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da/mcna  ogA'fi  I  skia'gaLgAn  I  jumped  into  the  stem  {dd'flxua 
stem;  ogA'flTetiexiye;  II;  shia'ga stem m;  -l aboard [§  22.12]) 

See  the  use  of  this  suflRx  in  the  text  on  pp.  105-109,  Bulletin  29. 

2.  '^agAn  (Masset  -aw  or  "gan)  past  events  known  to  the  speaker 

only  by  report* 

V  djafga  Ia  gl'aAnxayagAn  his  wife  left  something  for  him  (djd  wife; 

-ga  possessive;  gi'oAnxa  [?];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
la  V  safvmgAn  she  spoke  to  him  (8dw=8U  to  speak) 
Ia  la  I'nageala^An  he  married  her  (Ina  stem;  -geal  to  come  to 

[§  18.10]) 
UAn  Vlina  hao  sqd'badax'ida^An  a  man  began  to  set  deadfalls  95.1 

(uAn  a ;  I'lina  man ;  pqafha  deadfall ;  -da  to  make ;  -ai'td  to  begin) 
Lue'  tcIastA^nsanan  the  canoe  had  four  men  (Masset)  {lu  canoe; 

e  the;  tela-  people  in  canoe;  stA'nsaft  four) 
See  the  use  of  this  suflSx  in  the  text  on  pp.  33-35,  Bulletin  29. 
Before  WAnsu'ga,  the  quotative  in  the  Skidegate  dialect,  this  suffix 

takes  the  form  -aii, 

A'nga  Ia  sqotsHdaf  nan  WAnsu'ga  he  struck  his  canoe  with  his 
hands,  they  say  29.22  U'fl^a  his  own;  sqot  with  amis  [§14.29]; 
sJcld  contact;  -dfl  continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

git^A'n  gAn  Ia  gagoydfnan  WAnsvfga  he  was  calling  for  his  son, 
they  say  (gU  son;  -gAfi  his  own  [§  28.3];  gAn  for;  gago  [?];  -i 
perfect;  -an  continuative;  WAnsvfga  quotative) 

la  e'sin  qa'idanwAnsu'ga  he  also  started  oflf,  they  say  (e'sifl  also; 
qa  stem.;  -id  inchoative  [§  18.6];  WAnsu' ga  quoteitive) 

Ia  la  qafgAndagan  WAnsvfga  she  saved  him,  they  say  {qd'gAn  to 
save;  -da  to  cause  [§  18.2];  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

3.  "gtn  events  that  occur  or  occurred  habitually,  and  usually  those 

which  the  speaker  himself  has  experienced  or  is  experiencing. 

d'tJiao  gAm  ^^Dd'gaV^  hAn  l!  svfgAngAngin  therefore  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  saying  "to-morrow'*  35.4  (d'tJiao  therefore; 
gAm  not;  dd'gal  to-morrow;  hAn  like  it;  su  stem;  -gAfl  nega- 
tion [§  25.3];  -gfii /I  continuative) 

gAga'nhao  I  a  wd'gAfiglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  so  (gaga'nhao 
that  is  why  [=gaga'n'\-hao];  IaI;  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAfl  con- 
tinuative; -gin = -gin  nsitaiiye;  A  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

'A^nLe  wa^a  I'sl  I  nUgl'ni  I  used  to  drink  the  water  that  was  in  it 
(Masset)  {^AnL  water;  l  the;  wa  it;  *a  in;  Vsl  was;  I  1\  nU 
stem  TO  drink;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

ga  dl  Voa'gaglni  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  it  (Masset)  (ga  something 
indefinite;  dl  I;  Voa  stem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5];  -4  perfect) 
§23 
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4.  »sga  simple  futurity. 

s^d'norqeda's  dA'nga  qea'xolgUga/nsga  the  supernatural  beings 
will  not  become  tired  of  looking  at  you  31.4  {s^d'na  super- 
natural; qeda'8  probably  those  that  are  so  bom  [from  qe  to  be 
BORN,  -da  auxiliary,  s  participle];  dAU  you;  ga  at;  qea  by 
looking;  xol  stem;  -jriZ  probably  -gU  to  become;  -gdn^-gan 
continuative) 

dl  gi  sina'gasga  no  one  is  going  to  touch  me  31.7  {dl  me;  gi  to; 
sina  stem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5]) 

dAfi  I  qlngd'nsga  I  shall  see  you  sometimes  31.13  (dAfi  you; 
1 1;  qifi  stem;  -gdn  continuative) 

5.  ''{a)8afi  infallible   future   occurrence,   similar   to  English   you 

SHALL. 

[In  both  these  suffixes  the  future  element  is  probably  -s,  while  -sga 
contains  also  a  declarative  ending  {-ga), — Ed.] 

Lua'idAfi  Ia  sVldadddsanlwiW  let  you  have  the  canoe  (xit  canoe; 
ai  the;  dAft  you;  I  a  I;  ^Uda  stem  [?];  -da  auxiliary) 

djd'gAfi  dd  da'ogasan  you  shall  go  and  get  your  wife  {djd  wife; 
-gAfi  your  own;  dd  you;  duo  stem;  -^a  auxiliary) 

V  sgA'lgatgaasan  he  will  conceal  you  (sgAl  1st  verbal  stem  to  con- 
ceal; gat  2d  verbal  stem  it  was  like  that;  -ga  auxiliary) 

gusu  l!  I'Lfagidas  ta'asafi  what  will  the  chiefs  eat  (gUsu  what? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  Vhldgidaa  chief;  ta  stem  to  eat) 

6.  ^qasafif  'qasas^  immediate    or  imminent  future  occurrence; 

evidently  compounded  from  the  above. 

a'dal  dl  l!  td'naanqasan  they  will  come  to  get  me  to-morrow 
{a'dal  to-morrow;  dl  me;  td'nsan  to  come  by  sea) 

git  qd'Lla^anqasan  her  child  was  about  to  come  (Masset)  (git 
child;  qd  stem;  -Lla  toward  [§  22.10];  -'afl  [?]) 

fiAfi  ya^e'ts  u  dA'nat  VnLlaxanqasangua  the  princess  is  going  to 
bring  plenty  of  food  (Masset)  (jiAh  the  [becomes  definite  with 
suffix  -«];  ya^e't  chief's  child;  -s  participle;  u  general  demon- 
strative; dA^fiat  with;  in  stem;  -Lla  toward;  -xafl  continua- 
tive; -gua  declarative) 

l!  Idgand' fiqasas  they  were  about  to  make  a  feast  (lagan  to  make  a 
feast;  -dfi  continuative;  -qasa^  imminent  future  followed  by 
participle) 

7.  "i,  in  intervocalic  position  y,  perfect  time. 

IgUgu'n  awd'n  gi  Ia  LSLtcIa'yan  WAnsu'ga  he  had  brought  in  a 
goose  to  his  mother,  they  say  (Igitgu'n  goose;  aw=^a^%  mother; 
-dflhisown;  giio)  i;- classifier  [§  15.20];  system;  -te.'a motion 
into  [§  22.1];  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnm'ga  quotative) 

§23 
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da^ale'^a  Vsifi  V  xeti't  tcH'nlgoangayas  next  day  he  had  again 
gone  out  shooting  birds  (da^al  the  next  day;  e  the;  -jra  on; 
Vein  again;  xetVt  birds;  tcHn  to  shoot;  I  euphonic  [?];  -goafi 
about  [§  20.5];  -ga  auxiliary;  -8  participle) 

la  sudd'ya^Aui  Ua'  isda'^  he  did  dtfferently  from  the  way  he  had 
said  (he  would  do)  («u  stem  to  say;  cte  to  cause;  -a^An  past 
inexperienced;  -i  perfect;  %Ui'  differently;  is  stem;  -{ia  aux- 
iliary; -«4  participle) 

gafid'xAn  Ia  su'daya^Ani  so  he  had  said  igafld'xAn  so  [from  gafld'n 
like;  xau  jvst];  «utosay;  -da  auxiliary;  -a^/iin  past  inexperi- 
enced ;  -i  perfect) 

§  24.  Senti'Tetnparal  Suffixeft 

Suffixes  related  to  temporal  suffixes,  but  defining  the  nature  or 
time  of  the  action  more  minutely. 
1.  ^gaflf  "aflf  or  ^tfl*    The  common  continuative  or  perhaps  rather 

habitual  suffix,  similar  to  the  English  form  of  the  verb  ending 

in  -ING. 

au'fi  gi  Ia  xdgaLlxdgVlgAnasi  he  was  bringing  up  things  to  his 
mother  {au^n  [  =  ao  mother H--afl  his  own];  gi  to;  xa-  by 
grasping  [§  14.24];  ^astem;  -x/xa  toward  [§  22.10];  -jfiZ  shore- 
ward [§  22.9];  -«i  participle) 

gl'na  at  Ia  nd'nganas  he  was  playing  with  something  (gl'na  some- 
thing; at  with;  ndfl  stem  to  play;  -a«  participle) 

git^A'n  Ia  gagoyd'nan  WAnau'ga  he  called  for  his  son,  they  say 
(git  son;  -gAfi  his  own;  gagoy=gagoe  stem  [?];  -an  past  inex- 
perienced [§  23.2];  WAnsv/ga  quotative) 

Sometimes  this  suffix  takes  the  form  -xau  or  xau. 

ga  qia'oxanas  the  ones  sitting  there  (ga  the  ones  [indefinite];  q!a 

stem  TO  sit;  -o  auxiliary  [§  18.1];  -<w  participle) 
l!  naxa'ndi  qa'odi  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a  while  (na  stem 

TO  live;  -di  determinate  suffix;  ga'odi  after  a  while) 
l!  taixd'ndi  qa'odi  after  they  had  remained  in  bed  for  a  while  (toi 

stem  TO  lie;  -di  determinate  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

The  occasional  reduplication  of  this,  process  has  been  referred  to 
in  §  6. 

§  2S.  Modal  Suffldces 

The'foUowing  have  also  a  modal  significance: 
1.  I  or  la  indicating  the  imperative;  placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 
dl  Ia  qfosL  let  go  of  me  with  your  mouth  (dl  me;  Ia  imperative; 
g/o-  with  mouth;  sl  stem) 
§§24,25 
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stl'lda  la  let  us  go  back  (stll  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  la  imperative) 
Juii  Iga/nai  dl  ^a'tisIa  Ia  Jci'ndA  now,  cousin,  be  my  herald  (hai 
now;  Igdn  male  cousin  on  father's  side;  ai  the;  dl  me;  ^A'TistA 
for;  Ia  imperative;  H'nstem;  -dA  auxiUary  [§  18.2]) 
gin  t!el  s'u^Tian  I  tclafanu  'au  ista'fi  get  only  wet  things  for  fire- 
wood (Masset)  {gin  things;  till  wet;  ^un  only;  -an  just; 
<c/a'anu  firewood;  'iin  for;  4«tostem[?];  -afl  continuative) 

With  the  auxiliary  ^a  to  go,  however,  instead  of  i,  -la  is  suffixed 
to  the  verb. 

Aiin  A  V  su'dofola  go  and  speak  to  it  like  this  (JiAn  Uke;  a  this; 

su  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  -jra  auxiliary) 
tdd'anu  da'o^ala  go  and  get  firewood  {tdd'anu  firewood;  doo 

stem  TO  GO  AND  get;  -^a  auxiliary) 
Ikid'gua  na'galdju'^Ala  go  and  sit  toward  the  door  (Ikid  side 

toward  door;  gua  toward;  na'gal  [?];  -dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 

-^A  auxiliary) 
L^et  dalA'n  tdagafnsa  ga  i's^o^ala  go  to  the  place  where  you  are 

going  to  settle  {l^U  where;  dalA'n  you    [pi.];  tcia  stem  to 

HAVE  A  place;  -gdn  continuative;  -sa^safl  infallible  future 

[§  23.5];  ^a  to;  is  stem;  -jfo  plural  [?];  -jra  auxiliary) 

2.  'djafi  (Masset  -fcfn)  is  employed  to  indicate  what  is  usually 

denominated  the  first  person  imperative,  both  singular  and 

plural,  LET  ME,  LET  US. 

ha'lA  HalA'n  tdd'anugadadjan  come  and  let  us  make  a  fire  Quj/Ia 

come!  tIalA'n  we;  tcld'anu  fire;  -ga  -da  auxiliaries  [§  18.5,  2]) 
JioIa'  dAn  g%  I  gVngaidjan  come  and  let  me  adorn  you  29.2  QwIa' 

come!  dAfiyoxx]  gliooriox]  H;  j^fl- agent  in  general  [§  14.12]; 

gat  stem) 
Iw/Ia  HoIa' n gaLgaf nVndjan\ei  us  go  over  to  look  {ha'lA  come! 

^/aZ^'fl  we;  ^azjrd'flin  [?]) 
UaI  ga^aftclin  let  us  go  away  (Masset)  WaI  we;  ga  stem  to  go; 

-sa  probably  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

3.  ^Afi  (Masset  'Afi)  negation,  always  preceded  by  the  negative 

particle  gAm. 

gAm  gVna  gut  I  qeal^A'n^An  I  saw  nothing  upon  it  (gAm  not;gi'na 
thing;  gut  upon;  1 1;  qea  stem  to  see;  I  euphonic  or  possibly 
up;  -^An  past  inexperienced) 

s^d'norqeda's  gAm  Ia  gut  ^ogd'dagAngansga  the  supernatural 
beings  will  never  know  it  (s^a'na  qeda's  supernatural  beings 
[see  §  23.4];  gAm  not;  gut  upon;  gagdda  [?];  -gan=^-gan  con- 
tinuative [§  24.1];  -8ga  future  [§  23.4]) 
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.  .  .  gAiri  Ia  su'vda^AUAsi  (he)  had  not  told  him  27.6  (m  to  say; 

-da  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 
gAm  V  ^d'ndAn^anani  he  did  not  feel  it  (Masset)  {gAm  not;  'dndAfi 

stem[?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  -4  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
gAm  la  ga  l!  gl'da^angafum  they  did  not  give  him  food  (Masset) 

(gAm  not;  ga  indefinite   things   [food];  glda  stem  to   give 

food;  -graft  con tinuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  '^tidja,  contracted  sometimes  to  ^us,  marks  interrogation,  and, 
like  the  two  suflSxes  last  mentioned,  is  always  preceded  by  a 
particle  (gua  or  gu)  or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

djd  IcVUi/isi  gasi'nhao  dAn  qea'aa  isvfudjan  say,  chief,  what  has 
happened  to  your  brother-m-law?  (djd  say!  IcVlsLasi  chief 
[whose  voice  is  obeyed];  goA'n  what?  hao  general  demon- 
strative; dAfi  your;  gea  brother-in-law;  -^a  possessive;  ia 
stem;  tZ'i^ja  =1^70  interrogative  suflSx;  -afl  continuative) 

axada'i  gtui  ga  ^AlUaLsgd'udja  were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled 
oflf?  (axada'i  the  net;  gua  interrogative  particle;  ga  indefinite 
plural  subject  of  verb,  and  agent  of  pulUng;  gAl-  by  pulHng 
[§  14.20];  tla-  classifier  [§  15.4];  l  stem;  -sgd  seaward  [§  22.8]) 

gasVuLlao  Ia  dAn  Vsta-udjan  why  did  you  tease  her?  (gasi'tiLfao 
why?  dAfl  you;  ^to  stem  [?];  -all  continuative) 

gasi'nLlao  I  la  dAn  gd'yadaidjuudjin  why  do  you  love  it  so  much? 
(gasi'nLlao  why?  I  [?];  dAfl  you;  qo'ya  stem  to  love;  -da 
auxiliary  [§  18-2];  xdju[?];  -mZ/t  interrogative;  -fl continuative) 

Gua  (Masset   gu)   or  the  pronoun   may,  however,   be   employed 
independently. 

da  gua  skid'nadi  are  you  awake?  (dd  you;  shid'na  stem  [?];  -di 

determinate  suffix  [§  20.7]) 
gAm  gua  qleigA'na  ^An  dalA'n  u'nsAAigan  don't  you  know  any 

stories?  (gAm  not;  qleigA^fla  stories;  gAn  for  [always  precedes 

u'nsAAt];   daWn   you   (pL);    u'nsAAt   stem  to  know;   -gafl 

continuative) 
dAn  gu  LH^n^etudjawere  youjna.med'i  (Masset)  (d^ifl  you  ;x/ they 

[used  in  lieu  of  passive];  In  to  marry;  'et  principal  stem) 
dd  gu  SLA'gu  tl'a-udja  did  you  kill  a  land-otter?  (Masset)  (dd  you; 

SLA^gu  land-otter;  tla  stem  to  kill) 
gl'sto  e'djtn  who  are  you  ?  (gl'sto  who  ?  e'dji  stem  to  be) 
gasi'nLlao  dAnl'djin  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  (gasi'uLfao 

what?  dAfl  you;  I'dji  stem  to  be;  -fl  continuative) 
gy/su  l!  l^Llxagidas  td'asan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat?  (gu/su  what? 

l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  I'Llxagidas  chiefs;  td  stem  to  eat; 

-a«afl  future  infallible  occurrence  and  continuative) 
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5.  ^gua  suflSxed  in  the  Masse t  dialect  to  declarative  sentences  in 

direct  discourse. 

gAm  too  tIalA'n  da^a^A'ngAugua  we  have  no  food  {^Am  not;  too 
food;  tIalA'n  we;  da'a  stem  to  have;  -'aH  negation;  -gAfi 
continuative) 

d%  qlo'lu  'aul  I'djtngua  I  have  fresh  water  {dl  me;  qlo'lu  probably 
means  near  by;  'au^  fresh  water;  Idji  to  be;  -ft  continuative) 

Lit  dl  'au  qd'Llas'igAngua  a  canoe  came  out  for  me  (Masse t)  (lu 
canoe;  dl  me;  'au  for;  qd  stem  to  go;  -Lfa  toward  [§  22.10]; 
-«*i=«*a  seaward  [§  22.8];  -gAU  continuative) 

dl  ^An  l!  'd'yinglnigua  they  used  to  call  me  {dl  me;  'ah  for; 
^dyin  stem  [?];  -ymusitative  [§  23.3];  -i  perfect) 

TtAfl  VLladas  ^a'-iyu  tAnd'gAugua  the  chief's  blood  is  salt  22.14 
{uAfi  with  following  -«  definite  article;  'Ori  blood;  tAu  sea- 
water) 

6.  -t  is  a  final  vowel  used  very  frequently  after  the  past  and  usita- 

tive  suffixes.  In  most  cases  it  maj'  be  employed  or  omitted 
indiflferently ;  but  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  choice  seem  to 
show  that  it  closes  the  sentence,  and  so  probably  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  idea. 

V  gldatdia'i  ^u  lA'gi  Ia  isda^d'wa^Ani  when  she  brought  food, 

they  gave  them  to  her  (glda  to  bring  food  to  give  to  people; 

tcH  into  [§  22.1];  -ai  the;  lu  when;  gi  to;  Ia  they  [with  suffix 

'^aw=  -^o];  '^AU  past  inexperienced) 
Ictid'lhao  Lua'i  A'n^a  Ia  i^ol^a'ya^Ani  all  that  time  he  worked 

upon  his  canoe  {Jdid'lhao  all  that  time  [  =  k!idl'\- the  general 

demonstrative  hoc];  lu  canoe;  ai  the;  A'figa  his  own;  l-  with 

hands  [§  14.26];  ^ol^a  to  make;  -ya  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
^aga'nhao  Ia  wd'gAuglnt  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  it  (^dga'nhao 

that  is  the  reason  [  =^(iga'n  +  Jiao];  IaI;  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAfi 

continuative;  -g^m  usitative  [§  23.3]) 
gAm  'a  I  qa^Auglnigua  I  did  not  go  thither  (Masset)  (gAm  not; 

*a  to;  II;  qa  stem  to  go;  'Aft  negation;  -gin  usitative;  -^ua 

declarative) 

Possibly  the  i  after  -«  is  the  same  in   meaning;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  had  the  same  origin. 

Inaga'i  gu  l!  qto'dAlsi  they  were  in  a  starving  condition  at  the 

town   (Inaga'i  the  town;   gu  at;    q!d-  mouth  [§  14.23]) 
Ia  qA^ngoA  he  dreamed  {qAu  stem  to  dream;  -ga  auxiliary) 
Id'ga  hd'Uuasi  his  (food)  was  gone  {Id  his;  -ga  possessive;  hd'Uu 
gone  or  destroyed;  -dsi  participle) 
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7.  -«  or  -«t  is  properly  used  in  forming  infinitives  and  participles, 
but  by  some  speakers  it  has  come  to  be  employed  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  past-temporal  suflSx.  It  indicates  that 
everything  in  the  preceding  clause  or  set  of  words  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  imit,  and  so  occasionally  appears  to  have  a 
plural  significance.  It  also  has  the  force  of  aforesaid,  and, 
after  a  noun  preceded  by  TMn,  gives  the  indefinite  article  the 
force  of  a  definite. 

Ia  la  tcll'gas  he  shot  it 

Ia  la  q!a/gadas  he  dried  it 

tiAU  s^oa'na  V  qe'ifias  he  saw  one 

Lga'xetgu  lafnas  the  Pebble-town  people 

nA7i  L^afxetgu  la/na  a  Pebble-town  person 

UAn  la'oatawas  one  who  was  whittling,  or  the  whittler 

riAn  sqadjd'sas  the  future  brave  man 

UAU  sqadjafsa  a  future  brave  man 

UATi  gaxafgas  the  child,  or  one  who  was  a  child 

In  the  Masset  dialect  it  generally  concludes  a  subordinate  clause. 
V  I'Llagid'eU  lu  Nasto'  gu  ^aqU'dadjan  when  he  became  a  chief, 
his  mother  was  drowned  at  Nasto  (I'Lla^gid  chief;  ^el  to  become 
[§  18.10];  '8  participle;  lu  when;   Nasto'  name  of  an  island; 
gu  at;  'aqle'dadj  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

§  26.  Unclassified  Suffixes 

1.  -t^  is  suffixed  to  descriptive  terms  to  form  the  names  of  instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  store  articles. 

nldjd'nu  mask  (for  derivation  compare  laatV  nl'djananwAnsv/ga 

he  made  an  image  of  it,  they  say) 
8L!anafnu  that  with  which   the   hands   are  washed    (  =  soap) 

{sLla-  with  hands  [§  14.11];  nan  to  play  with  or  wash) 
qiaixitagd' nu  round  thing  shaken  (  =  rattle)  (q!ai  round-shaped 

object  [§  15.18];  xtt  to  shake;  gdh  continually) 

2*  'Al  &,  suffix  used  in  speaking  condescendingly,  as  to  a  slave,  or 
sometimes  in  a  kindly  manner,  to  one^s  equal.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed sarcastically,  or  in  belittling  one's  self,  out  of  courtesy. 

gana'n  hao  la  su'uAldd'lgAn  he  spoke  like  that  (as  if  speaking  to 
a  slave)  (gafla'n  like;  hao  that;  su  stem  to  speak;  ddl  [?]; 
-gAfh  continuative) 

ha'osklien  dAn  gia'^a  qa'gAnaA^ldas  and  yet  yours  will  be  safe 
(Jka'oskHen  and  yet  [  =  A^o 4- connective  sk!%en]\  dAn  your*  gia 
thing,  or  property;  -aa  possessive;  qa'gAna  stem  to  be  safe;. 
-da  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
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dA  fi  go'  figa  A'ldjivxii  your  slave-father  (dA  n  your ;  gon  man's  father ; 

-ga  possessive;  djiw=dju  he  is  of  that  sort;  ai  the) 
dAfi  nafiga  A'ldjvwai  your  slave-nephew  (dAn  your;  riat  nephew; 

-^a  possessive;  A^ldjiwai  [as  above]) 

3.  ^aant  astonishment  or  wonder. 

gAm  gua  la  gei  gl'na  Tdvdjvfa  l!  qingd'naant  I  wonder  that  they 
do  not  see  the  object  sticking  into  him  (gAm  not;  gtia  inter- 
rogative; gei  into;  gl'na  something;  Ar/ii-  classifier  [§  15.15]; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -8  participle;  jtfl  stem  to  see;  -gdn 
continuative) 

glet'sdo  hao  l!  waga'ani  I  wonder  whence  the  people  came  who 
did  this  {gl^'sdo  whence  [contains  sIa  from  and  o  general 
demonstrative];  hao  general  demonstrative;  wa  stem  to  do; 
-ga  auxihary) 

4.  'algtfl  appears  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  above. 

a' saga  eai'fi  l!  qia'gaalgtfi  I  wonder  if  I  slept  here  (a'sa  this  place; 

-ga  in;  isi^fl  also;  l!  I  [literally  thet],  often  used  for  first 
person  singular  or  plural;  qia'ga  stem  to  sleep) 
wa  Lgu  gVna  ge'ida  I  tagasa/algin  what  a  small  thing  I  am  going 

to  eat!  {wa  that  [thing];  Lgu  how  or  what;  gl'na  thing;  ge/ida 

it  is  so  or  it  is  like;  11)  ia  stem  to  eat;  -gaaa  probably  -qasa 

about  to  [§  23.6]) 
8t!ao  hao  gavxialgin  I  wonder  if  you  have  become  witches  (8t!a4) 

witches;  A^oo  those;  gawa  stem) 

5.  da'og6  this  is  rather  a  particle  than  a  suffix,  but  is  usually 

placed  after  the  verb.  It  may  be  best  defined  as  a  sort  of 
dubitative,  though  its  use  is  very  varied.  Sometimes  its 
meaning  is  conditional. 

n-n-n  hiV.AgA'n  Lo/sta  I'djins  at  La'staia  da'ogo  isgwafnxAu 
probably  it  is  because  she  has  been  doing  the  same  thing  again 
(n-Ti-n  exclamation;  hitlAgA^n  then;  Ld'sta  [?];  Idjins  it  is 
[including  stem,  continuative,  and  participle];  aiwith;  tastem; 
-gwafl  moving  about  [§  20.5];  -XAfi  continuative  [§  24.1]) 

Jiadjadl'a  gasi'nLlao  dl  taiga/ sa  da'ogo  alas!  I  wonder  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me  (hadjadi'a  alas!  gasi'riLlao  what!  dl 
me;  taiga' sa  contains  the  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

V  i'ndaa^tuii  gut  gldjigl'da  da' ago  la  LdA'fiLgaLlxas  lo!  when  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  he  only  held  together  by  the 
joints  {Vndaxuai  the  joints;  gut  together;  gldji  to  hold;  gl  [?]; 
-da  causative;  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  dAfi-  pulling  [§  14.4]; 
L-  classifier  [§  15.20];  ga  stem;  -x/xa  toward  [§  22.10];  -s  par- 
ticiple) 
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I'  lin  I  qd  Jclwa'igai  gao  da'o^o  the  eldest  son  that  I  bore  is  as  if 
he  were  non-existent  {I'lin  male  person;  11;  qei  to  bear;  klwai 
elder  son;  gai  the;  gdo  to  be  wanting  or  gone) 

Iget  da  dafga  da' ago  la  t'sdan  if  you  own  a  bow,  take  it  along  (l^et 
bow;  da  you;  dd'^a  to  own;  la  imperative;  Vsdali  stem  and 
continuative  suflBx) 

MlsLai  Jui'Ia  da  is  da'ogo  qdL  chief,  if  it  is  you,  get  into  the  canoe 
(H'lsLai  the  chief;  ha'lA  come!  da  you;  ^  it  is;  qd  stem  to 
go;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

ga^'uLlao  ga  al'gasa  da'o^o  I  wonder  how  things  are  going  to  be 
iga^'uLlao  now;  ga  things  [indefinite];  gl  probably  for  ^et  stem 
TO  BE  like;  -^asa=2asa  imminent  future) 

HaJcH'n^a  Jui'Ia  da  is  da'ogo  dl  gu  qa/Llxa  grandchild,  if  it  is  you, 
come  to  me  {V.dklVn  grandchild;  -j/a  possessive;  ha'lA  come! 
ddyou;  t«itis;  dtme;  ^  at  or  there;  gdtogo;  -L/xa  toward) 

V  Lga  da'ogo  gut  agA'n  la  JcviLda'ldias  becoming  a  weasel,  he 
climbed  up  {Lga  weasel;  gut  upon;  agA'fl  reflexive;  Jcut-  prob- 
ably an  instrumental  prefix;  ^  classifier  [§  15.20];  da  stem  [?]; 
'I  up  [§  22.7];  -di  determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -as  participle) 

dl  djdf^a  Inagai  gl  gudd'na  da'ogo  I  tia'gAS  I  qi'ngo  look  at  the 
man  I  killed  who  wanted  to  marry  my  wife!  {di  my;  djd  wife; 
-ga  possessive;  Ina  to  marry;  gai  [?]  the;  gl  to  or  for;  gudd'tla 
to  think  or  want;  II;  tia  to  kill;  -gA  auxiliary;  -s  participle; 
I  imperative;  qifl  stem  to  look;  -go  plural) 

§  27.  Personal  Pronoun 


I 

I 

me                              dl 

thou  (subj.) 

da 

thee                             dAU 

he,  she,  it 

la 

him,  her,  it                la 

he,  she,  it  (indef.) 

UAU 

him,  her,  it  (indef.)  uAn 

we 

tIalA'n 

us                               ih! 

you  (plural) 

dalA'n 

you  (plural)              dalA'n 

they 

l! 

them                          l! 

they  (indef.) 

ga 

them  (indef.)             ga 

Another  indefinite  l  might  be  added  to  these. 

In  the  Masset  dialect  dAU  is  used  both  for  the  subjective  and 
objective  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  while  dd  serves  as  an 
emphatic  form. 

The  subjective  series  is  used  as  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
of  active  verbs,  even  when  there  is  no  object  expressed.  Objective 
pronouns  are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  verbs  expressmg  states 
and  qualities.    Following  is  a  short  list  of  neutral  verbs. 
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IcioUa  to  die  gao  to  lie  (plural) 

gealj  gil  to  become  qlai'xa  to  be  far  away 

sIaI  to  want  I'dji  to  be 

Igoa  to  fear  ^agfa(?)  to  be  tired 

u'nsAt  to  know  gO'ta{%)  to  fall  into 

gao  to  be  absent,  gone  gut  to  think 

When  pronominal  subject  and  object  accompany  the  verb,  they 
are  placed  preceding  the  whole  stem-complex,  the  object  being  placed 
before  the  subject.  Only  the  third  person  plural  l!  always  stands 
immediately  before  the  stem-complex.  The  indirect  object  precedes 
the  direct  object  and  is  characterized  by  connectives  (see  §  31). 

§  28.  Possession 
1.  ^ga  (Masset  -*a).  Possession  of  an  object  by  a  person  other  than 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  expressed  by  the  objective  pro- 
noun preceding  the  noun,  and  by  the  suflBx  -ga  (Masset  -'a). 
In  the  Masset  dialect  this  suffix  is  used  only  rarely.  We  find 
the  noun  either  without  suffix  or  with  the  suffix  -gia, 
(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  of  relationship  are  formed  by  the 
objective  pronoun  and  the  suffix  -^a,  which  is  attached  to 
the  noun. 

V  djd'ga  qld'gada'si  his  wife  dried  it  288.12  *  {dja  wife) 

dl  go'nga  dl  gi  ginge'idAU  my  father  put  paint  on  me  290.8  (dl 

my;  gon  father  of  male;  dl  me;  gi  on;  gin-  to  cause  [§  14.12]) 
Wd^rtAgAU  gi'tga  hao  Idjd'gAn  that  one  was  the  son  of  Wa'nA^An 

B  87.17 
Qd'L-gons  gUdjd^n'a  Thgas  gl'd^a  ina'e'lan  Qa'L-qons'  daughter 

married  I'Lgas'  son  (Masset)  394.10  (^rudjdfl  daughter;  g'it  son; 

i'na  to  marry;  -^H  to  become) 

(&)  In  terms  expressing  transferable  possession  the  noun  takes 
neither  the  pronominal  element  nor  the  suffix,  but  both  are 
combined  and  precede  or  follow  the  noun.  At  the  same  time 
the  noun  takes  the  suffix  -/. 

Masset 

dl^na 
dA'n^a 
Vd'na 
V  Liana 

hld'na 


my 

Skidegate 

nd^ga 

thy 

dA'nga 

his 

Id'ga 

our 

l^Ldga 

your 

dalA'nga 

their 

»  References  in  this  section  Indicate  page  and  line  in  John  R.  Swan  ton,  Haida  Texts  (Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  x).  except  thct  references  preceded  by  B  indicate  page  and 
line  in  John  R.  Swanton,  Haida  Texts  and  Mythj  (Bulletin  29.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 17  §  28^ 
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da  gua  gatagd'-i  nd'ga  udai'yanf  did  you  eat  my  food?  B  45.4  {da 

thou;  ywa  question;  gra- something;  ta  to  eat;  -ga-i  it) 
LUd'-i  Id'ga  sta'^gam  his  canoe  was  full  288.10 
ga'odjivxi-i  Id'ga  l!  sTcl'dATUisi  they  beat  his  drum  B  13.16 
Wgvdje  I  dlaV  di^na  t^sdi  take  my  mat  from  me!  (Masse t)  753.29 
[lAgua  mat;  ?  imperative;  di  me;  sf  from;  dl'na  my) 

V  Tcie'  ^add\ld'na  l!  gudAgwd'fUin  they  thought  about  its  name 
(Masset)  741.19  (Arie'  name;  ^ado  about;  gut  mind) 

tdidalAna^-i  isin  I' Liana  V  gl'^odjuwe  .  .  .  that  he  also  take  all 
our  arrows  (Masset)  660.19  {tcH'dalAU  arrow;  -'odja  all) 

Inagd'-ixa'da-idd'n^a  M'lugAfi  your  town  people  are  destroyed 
(Masset)  740.22  (Idna  town;  Tu'da  people;  lil'lu  to  destroy) 

tcH'dalAna-i  Lld'na  'ag^  I  f^'gaLlatcIa'san  I  shall  swim  for  their 
arrows  (Masset)  663.3  {tclVdalAn  arrow) 

In  some  cases  the  pronoun  precedes  the  noun. 
l!  stld'sU  Lid'na  l!  gi'nganan  they  saw  their  footprints  (Masset) 
281.13  {sUd'sil  footprint) 

(c)  Terms  expressing  parts  of  the  body  do  not  take  the  suffix  -ga; 
but  either  take  only  the  objective  pronoun  indicating  the 
possessor  and  a  vocahc  ending,  or  they  repeat  the  pronominal 
possessive-like  terms  expressing  transferable  possession. 

V  lc!v/da  Wga  Ia  qaLai^yd^AU  he  sharpened  its  bill  for  it  B  59.25 

V  Ltxadji  Id'ga  the  crown  of  his  head  B  13.4 

V  qa/dji  qleitqld'-iLxidia^'i  lu  when  he  cut  its  head  off  B  12.14 
{qds  head;  qleit-  with  knife  [§14.22];  -zid  to  begin) 

V  Shla-i  ViM  qd^nan  her  husband  saw  her  hands  (Masset)  430.24 

(8L!a  hand ;  Ldl  husband ;  qdn  to  see) 

2.  --«•  A  weak  vocahc  suffix  is  used  with  terms  expressing  parts  of 
the  body.     Words  ending  in  a  vowel,  n,  n,  Z,  do  not  take  this 
suffix,  while  others  seem  to  transform  the  surd  terminal  into  a 
sonant;  8  becomes  dj  before  it.     The  same  forms  are  used  in 
Masset  with  terms  of  relationship, 
(a)  Words  ending  in  vowels,  n,  n,  or  I, 
^o'dl  xie'  the  eagle's  wing  (Masset)  771.2 
l^Lfadas  'ai  the  chief's  blood  (Masset)  779.14 

V  qo'lu  his  legs  (Masset)  332.38 

V  SLlikWu  her  finger  nails  (Masset)  507.8 

V  tc!m  ^a'^ada  between  his  teeth  (Masset)  331.19 

V  x'el  its  neck  part  B  79.37 

V  XAU  his  face  B  10.4 

tci'nori  qAl  the  salmon  skin  B  13.5 
§28 
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di  gl'da  1 1' nan  tnarry  my  daughter!  (Masset)  514.8 

V  nan  V  sudai'an  said  his  grandmother  to  him  (Masset)  670.4 

(6)  Words  ending  in  consonants  other  than  n,  n,  I, 

V  Tdu'gi  ya  opposite  its  heart  (Masset)  294.25 
dl  Jclog'  my  heart  (Masset)  298.24 

dAn  qa/dji  thy  head  (Masset)  301.5 

V  JcIo'tA  its  beak  (Masset)  498.4 
r  Tdvfda  its  beak  B  59.25 

V  qa'dji  his  head  12.14 

V  aku'dji  its  bones  B  8.13 

3.  ^gia  means  originally  property,  but  in  Masset  is  now  sometimes 

used  as  equivalent  of  ^a. 

V  'on  gia  gl^nAga-i  hl'lavxin  his  father's  property  was  destroyed 

689.18 
XAnsu'lot  gia  Lue'  sea-anemone's  canoe  {xAnsvflot  sea-anemone; 

LU  canoe) 
dA'ngia  Ina^a'i  xada^i  your   town-people    Qjuiga'i   the   town; 

xada'i  people) 
nAn  l^linas  gia  tafwe  the  man's  food  {nAn  Vlinas  the  man;  tao 

food) 

Sometimes  it  appears  instead  of  dl^na,  signifying  my,  mine;  as — 

daiA^n  Uanogl's  lu  I  gia'gAU  nor-i  'n  isdd^lgala'wan  dalA'n  vxi'- 

Luwan  a  after  you  have  eaten  let  all  go  up  to  my  house 
gia' g An  na-i  aI  tdd'nu  yv/An  La'ola  make  a  big  fire  in  my  house 
giagATi  'add'  lIo^  l!  'e'sgagA'n  but  they  were  unsuccessful  with 
mine 

4.  ^gAfi  or  ^afi  (Masset  ^Afi)  expresses  possession  of  an  object  by  the 

subject  of  the  sentence, 
(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  expressing  relationship  and  parts 
of  the  body  are  formed  by  suffixing  -gAn  or  -an  (Masset  -An) 
to  the  noun  possessed. 

dja/gAn  gi  xagwa'-i  Ia  zgua'si  he  carried  the  halibut  toward  the 

woods  to  his  wife  288.12  {djd  wife;  gi  to;  xagu  halibut;  l-  with 

hands  [§14.26]) 
gl't^An  Vsin  I  qingd'nsga  I  shall  see  my  son  also  291.1  (git  child; 

i'«m  also ;  ?  I ;  -sga  future) 
Or^'natlA  Jcid'nanas  he  asked  his  mother  289.9  {as  mother;  ai 

with;  Jcid'n  to  question) 
Jdo'lAfi  LU  Ia  dAngl'stalia'-i  she  had  it  even  with  her  knees  291.7 

(lu  even;  dAn-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  gl-  flat  thing;  sta-  to  move 

away  from;  -I  up) 

§28 
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XATw/n  I  LisJcu'nagul  clean  your  eyes  (Masset)  649.23  (xau  face, 
eye;  I  imperative;  l-  by  touching  [§  14.26]) 

(&)  Separable  possession  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  A'n^a  (Mas- 
set  A'n^a). 

Lua'-i  djl'na  A^nga  I  a  sqotskidafnah  he  struck  the  edges  of  his 
canoe  with  his  hands  288.4 

^!aI  dA'nat  A'nga  la  qaxua/lah  wansu'ga  he  went  out  with  his 
skin  289.7 

^A^ULe  ^ai  gl'we  Au^a'  V  isdai'yan  he  put  his  fish  trap  into  the 
creek  (Masset)  518.15  {^a'tilI  creek;  ^ai  in;  gVu  fish  trap) 

gl'we  A'n^a  V  qed'nan  he  looked  at  his  fish  trap  (Masset)  518.20 

§  29.  Plurality  and  Distribution 
Plural  Suffixes  with  Nouns 

1.  ^lAfi  is  used  principally  with  terms  of  relationship.     It  is  also 

contained  in  the  pronouns  UalA'n  we,  dalA'n  ye. 

qaf^alAU  uncles  B  27.13  {qa'\^a\  uncle) 
TwftgalAn  nephews  B  63.24  {naft[ga\  nephew) 
sqafngalAn  aunts  {8qa/n[ga]  aunt) 
yd'galAn  parents  B  45.31 
a'ogalAn  parents  B  59.1 
Tdwai'galAn  elder  brothers  B  37.10 

2.  ^djtt  occurs  with  some  words  indicating  human  beings. 

I'lina  a  male  human  being 

ila'ndjidai  male  human  beings 
XA'ldan  slave 

xAldd'ndjidai  slaves 
git  a  servant  or  low  caste  person 

gl'djidai  low  caste  persons 

The  Distributive  HuffioQ 

3.  'Xa  is  used  after  numerals,  connectives,  and  nouns. 

sti'nxa  two  apiece  (stifi  two) 
LC^ilxa  five  apiece  {Le'il  five) 
gado'xa  round  about  {gadb'  around) 
djVnxa  in  the  neighborhood  of  {djin  near) 

tca^A'nxa  around  under   the   ocean-water   (tca^A^n  the  ocean- 
water) 
IklVnxa  about  in  the  woods  {Iklie'n  woods) 
V  stlexgia'lagAU  he  became  angry  B  95.3 
§29 
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§  30.  Demonstrative  and  Interrog^ative  Pronouns 

The  essential  demonstrative  elements  are  a  and  wa,  which  are  often 
used  alone;  but  there  are  also  several  demonstrative  adverbs  com- 
pounded from  these,  such  as  the  following: 

d'djrua  over  here  (near  by)  wd^riAn  farther  off! 

wafdjxna  over  there  (at  some  d'nis  this  region,  etc. 

distance)  wd'nis  that  region 

afgusa  here  dflgui  this  way 

wd'gvsa  there  wa^giii  that  way 

d'si,  aldjl'y  alsl'  this  thing  d'h^AU  right  here. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  all  built  upon  three  stems  by  means  of 
suffixes.  These  stems  are  gl  or  gls  where?  gus  what?  and  gcbsVn 
WHY?  or  HOW  IS  IT?  and  the  two  former  may  be  related  to  the  con- 
nectives gl  and  gu  (§  31).  Who?  appears  to  be  formed  by  adding 
the  connectives  sIa  and  Tuw  to  gl,  making  gl'atd  (literally  from  where 

ARE   YOU?). 

Other  variant  interrogative  pronouns  are  built  upon  the  stems  in 
a  similar  manner:  ffl'sget,  glsVsiahaOy  gl^L^Au,  where;  gvfsu,  gu'sgidOj 
WHAT?;  gasi'no,  gasi'nhaOj  gasVuLldOy  why  or  how?  Gus  is  often 
duplicated  into  gu'gus.  The  ^  which  occurs  throughout  most  of 
these  forms  very  much  suggests  the  interrogative  particle  {so)  in 
Tlingit,  and  is  one  of  the  features  which  suggest  community  of  origin 
for  the  two  languages.  These  interrogatives  and  the  indefinite 
pronouns  are  also  used  in  place  of  our  relatives;  the  indefinite  l  in 
conjunction  with  gu  (Lgu)  being  frequently  so  employed. 

Modifying  Stems  (§§31-33) 

As  already  stated,  this  group  of  stems  includes  post-positions, 
conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  interjections.  They  may  be  most  con- 
veniently classed  as — 

(1)  Connectives 

(2)  Adverbs 

(3)  Interjections  and  expletives 

§.?/.  Connectives 

These  are  a  series  of  words  used  to  bind  together  the  various  parts 
of  a  sentence  and  also  to  connect  sentences,  and  they  thus  perform 
the  functions  of  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  they  depend  very 
closely  upon  the  verb,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  essential 
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portions    of    it. 
connectives : 


The  following  is  a  fairly  complete    list    of    the 


at  or  al  with,  of 
a'ihao  for  that  reason 
atguLvf  as  soon  as 
aixA^nhao  as  soon  as 
of X Ana  near 
A'la  because,  for 
alu  therefore 
aUjVaIu  therefore 
uiid  now 
uie'dhao  now 
u'ngu  on  top  of 

u'ngut  on  top  of  (motion  thither) 
Vvxiat  at  the  same  time  as 
Vsgien  and  (connects  nouns) 
ya  straight  opposite 
hao  that  (very  general  meaning) 
ha'ohao  for  that  reason 
djVngi  alongside 
djl'gigui  behind 
da  to  (Masset  dialect) 
dagu^lhu  alongside  of 
dA'nat  with  (close  company) 
dl'tgi  back  toward  the  woods 
tla'gi  opposite 
tla'ga  on  account  of 
tla'lga  while 

Ue'stA  towing  or  dragging 
sa  above,  up 
svfu^a  among 
sl'a^ei  above 
sUa'i^a  after 
stA  from,  after 
nktiafxAn  although 
gd'wan  without 
gai  the  or  that 

ga^istA  after  that,  from  that  place 
gand/n  like 
gana'xAn  as  soon  as 
gl  (Masset  ga)  to  or  for 
gia'ogi  at  the  end  or  edge  of 
gien  and   (usually  when) 
gu  at,  there 
gv4i  toward 
§31 


gui  toward  (with  motion) 

gut  with,  together  with 

gutstA  apart,  from  each  other 

gu^tgi  together 

guH^a  together 

gwa'di  seeking 

Tcu'ngAstA  ahead  of 

kwa'gi  above 

klia'o^a  for 

Iclidl  every  time 

ga  in  or  to 

^afatga  between 

^a'af^^i  between  (with  motion) 

gado'  around 

gAU  for  (purpose) 

gA'nstA  to 

gaga'n  on  account  of 

go'da  behind 

go'tgado  around  behind 

go'ixiga  after  (compare  Lga  and 

go'da) 
gei  into 
ge'istA  out  of 
qa'odi  after  a  while 
ga^sdihao  after  that 
gafli  inside  of 
qdligu't  upon  the  inside  of 
qaWgd  into  the  inside  of 
qio'lga  near  by 
glo'lgAstA'  from  near 
gleu'gi  in  front  of 
glevfxa  around  in  front  of 
xe'daxwa  below   (toward  below) 
xe'tgu  down 
xe'tgi  down 
xe'li  in  the  mouth  of 
Lu  when 
Lga  after 

Ld'gu  on  the  shore  opposite 
Lofguda  as  soon  as 
Ld'xa  near 
Lgl'xAn  as  soon  as 
Iget  against 
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A  large  number  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  compounded  from  the 
simpler  connectives,  for  example: 

a'tkao  {at  4-  liao)  sUa'i^a'  (sUa'i  the  place + fa) 

atguL'uf  {at  +  gu^-Lu)  ga'istA  (gaii-stA) 

atxA'nhao  (a<-hthe  adverb  xau  ganafxAU  (gand'n-\'XAn) 

-{■hao)  gu'tstA  (gut-\-8tA) 

A'la  U?H-a  in  place  of  a  verb  gu'tgi  (gut  +  gi) 

or  clause)  gu'tga  (gut-{-ga) 

Alvf  (Al  +  hao)  g&tgadd  (go'da+gado') 

A  Idji'A  lit  {a  Idjl'  this  -\'aI+ hao)  ge'istA  (gei  -h  stA ) 

uie'dhao  (uied  +  hao)  qa'odxhao  (qa'odi  -\-  hao) 

ha^ohao  (hao -{-hao)  qdligu't  (qafli-^-gvi) 

dl'tgi  (di'da-{-gi)  qalige'i  (qd'lii-gei) 

sl'agei  (sai-gei)  qlol^AstA  {q!d'lga-\-8tA) 

Still  other  connectives  are  evidently  compound,  although  one  of 
the  elements  may  be  rarely  or  not  at  all  used  alone.     Thus: 

afxATia  perhaps  contains  the  demonstrative  a  and  the  adverb  xau 
u'ngu  is  evidently  compounded  of  a  connective  un,  not  used 

independently,  and  gu 
u'ngut  is  compounded  of  un  and  gut 
inaat  contains  at 
Vsgien  contains  gien 
djVngi  contains  gi 

dji'gigui  contains  gui  and  probably  gi 
dagu'lhu  contains  lu 
dA'nat  contains  at 

tia'gi  contains  gi  and  probably  a  non-independent  connective  t!a 
tia'ga  contains  ga  and  tla 
tld'lga  contains  ga 
tle^stA  contains  stA 
m'uga  contains  ga 
sklid'xAn  contains  xau 
gia'ogi  contains  gi 

Tcu'ngAstA  contains  stA  and  probably  ga  and  1cun  point 
hva'gi  contains  gi 
Idia'oga  contains  ga 
gd'atga  contains  ga 
gd'atgei  contains  gei 
gA'nstA  contains  gAn  and  sIa 
qlo'lga  contains  ga 
qte'ufgi  contains  gi 

qlevfxa  contains  the  distributive  suffix  oca 
xs'daxuaj  xie'tgUy  and  xe'tgi  contain  gv/i,  gu,  and  gi^  respectively, 

with  a  connective  xet 
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Ld'gu  contains  gu  and  a  connective  lcl 

Ld'gvda  contains  Ld  and  gut 

Lofxa  contains  lcl  and  xa 

ijfi'x.* 71  contains  xau  and  perhaps  Ld  and  gi 

Still  another  non-independent  connective  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  reflexive  suffix  in  qle'nAU  for  themselves.  Gd'wan  in  the  above 
list  is  simply  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  goo  to  be  wanting,  and  ^o'da 
is  the  word  for  buttocks.  Giui  and  gui  are  probably  compounded 
of  ^a  and  ^ei  or  gi  respectively,  with  gu;  and  gut  is  perhaps  from  gu 
and  aty  or  else  the  suffix  indicating  motion  (see  below).  Qd'li  insides, 
and  xe'li  in  the  mouth  of,  are  also  used  as  nouns,  meaning  the 
insides  of  a  man  or  animal,  or  a  sound  (body  of  water),  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  respectively.  Gand'n  is  perhaps  simply  the  continu- 
ative  verbal  suffix  duplicated. 

Leaving  out  these  affixes,  therefore,  along  with  a  few  others  which 
occur  rarely,  it  seems  as  if  the  following  list  represented  the  stems 
of  the  original  connectives : 

at  or  al  su  ^au 

uied  stA  pei 

un  gai  qa'odi 

ya  gu  q!dl 

Jiao  gi  q!eu 

djin  or  djl                      gien  xet 

da  gia  lu 

dlt  k!ia  Lga 

t!a  ^a  Ld 

t!dl  gdat  Iget 

sa  ^ado' 

"t  is  suffixed  to  connectives  to  indicate  motion  of  an  object  in  the 
situation  specified  by  the  connective. 

81'geit  I A  xi'tlgaldas  he  flew  about  above  (stge  above;  At  in  that 
place;  xit  to  fly;  Igal  moving  about;  -da  to  cause) 

gAm  V  Tw/dAlAU  da  isVn  l!  do'^Anganan  V  Icfotd'lan  sUe't  a  after 
he  died,  they  did  not  call  his  nephews  (Masse t)  {gAm  not;  nddA 
nephew;  -Z^n  plural;  (Za[?];  m'n  also;  do  to  go  and  get;  -^Afi 
negation;  -gafi  continuative ;  -an  past  inexperienced;  Jclotdl 
stem  TO  die;  -an  past  inexperienced;  sile  after;  a  stands  for 
dd'^Aflgaftan) 

l!  xeWt  l!  Vsteidani  they  put  these  before  them  (zet  before;  iste 
stem[?];  -id  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced;  4  perfect) 

'A^nfe  djirie't  alongside  of  the  stream  (they  went)  (Masset)  {^au^ 
fresh  water  or  stream;  e  the;  djin  along  by) 
§31 
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§  32.  Adverbs 

The  position  which  adverbs  take  in  the  sentence,  and  their  use  in 
general,  connect  them  closely  with  connectives.  Both  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  verb  in  the  same  way,  and  the  only  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  adverb  does  not  refer  to  a  substantival  modifier  of  the 
verb  so  directly  as  does  a  connective.  The  fact  that  adverbial 
modifiers  sometimes  do  refer  to  such  a  substantive  {ikJ ,  sa,  etc.) 
shows  how  close  the  relationship  is.  The  simpler  adverbs  are  the 
following : 

i'sifi  (Masset  i'sin)  again,  also  di^da  landward 

Ua^  differently  qld'da  seaward 

yen  truly  sa  up,  above 

ye'nJcHin  very  much  st^riAn  snuflBing 

Jiavn'dan  quickly  giui  (interrogation) 

hayVn  instead  gAm  not 

ThAU  (Masset  Mn)  like,  as  foi-  xau  (Masset  'hAu)  still,  yet 

lows  XAugian  answering,  in  reply 

JwigunAfi  closer  Lan  complete,  ended 

MtU^A^n     (Masset     JiitU'n)  Lla  however 

then  la  (imperative  adverb) 

hina'n  only  Irian  a  little 

A  second  set  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  means  of  XAn,  which  has  very 
much  the  force  and  function  of  the  English  adverbial  ending  -ly. 
Such  are: 

wa' I A  fix  An  really 

Tia'oxAn  still 

de^ixAh  carefully 

Jcu'nxAn  still  more 

Ida' X An  outside 

Lgua'nixAn  aimlessly,  traveling  at  random 

Many  ideas  expressed  in  English  by  adverbs  are  rendered  in 
Haida  by  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent,  and  connective: 

qia'gui  northward  or  to  the  north 

djaxui'  seaward,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 

qalgui'  up-inletward,  or  toward  the  head  of  the  inlet 

tadjxua'  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 

Ikia'gua  toward  the  door  of  the  house 

sgo'lAgi  to  the  right 

SLofangi  to  the  left  or  leftward 
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§  33.  Interjection  H 

The  following  is  a  list  of  interjections,  or  words  of  interjectional 
nature: 

a-i  ah!  or  oh  my! 

ay  a  no! 

afdigua  just  hear!  (an  angry  exclamation  used  by  old  people) 

ana  yes! 

«  don't! 

I  (disgust)  dirty!  etc. 

Itle'i  indeed!  or  is  that  so?  of  why!  don't  you  know? 

VXL  or  lengthened  into  wd-d-^  pretty,  nice ! 

yu'ya  a  feminine  exclamation  of  terror 

yvla'dAl  an  exclamation  used  by  the  Ninstints  people  when  they 

hear  news,  regardless  of  its  quality 
hii  now! 
Tiavn't  quick! 

Tw/maya  horrors!  (a  very  strong  expression) 
hadjadAfa  alas! 
Tha'Tcu  now! 

TuHa'  come!    The  Ninstints  sometimes  use  L%n  instead  of  this. 
liuk  or  lengthened  into  Tivflcukukuk  look  out !  also  the  cry  raised 

when  rushing  on  an  enemy.     It  always  indicates  danger. 
djd  say!  well! 
Ua^arie'  lo!  surprising! 
ga'o  ano  or  go'ano  no! 
gvfgus  ttagane^  wonderful!  or  surprising! 
Iclwai  pray!  wait!  hold  on! 

q!a  pretty  or  nice  (a  Kaigani  exclamation  particularly) 
qlafla  Idjd'xAn  an  obsolete  expression,  used  only  by  chiefs,  and 

indicative  of  intense  anger 
na  here!  say! 

Lan  or  ha^osLan  enough!  stop!  (identical  with  the  adverb  Lan) 
Lina  would  that! 

§  34.  Syntax 

The  verb  almost  always  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  clause ; 
but  where  the  speaker  wishes  to  supplement  some  thought  to  what 
he  has  just  said,  he  may  do  so  by  introducing  the  essential  part  of  it, 
and  adding  a,  which  stands  for  the  verb  and  modifiers  just  given. 

WAgandfxAn  la  isda'yagAU  riAh  djd'adas  a  she  did  it  that  way, 
the  woman  (did  it  that  way)  (wAgafvd'xAU  that  way  [=wa-\- 
gana'fi-\-XAn]',  isda  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -agAU  past  inexperi- 
enced; UAfi  the  [with  -s];  djd' da  woman;  a  for  isda'ya^An) 
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V  qafidagAU  tadd'oagai  sVlga  a  she  started  off,  while  those  who 
were  after  salmon  were  away  (she  started)  {qa  to  go;  -id  incho- 
ative; '^An  past  inexperienced;  tadd'oagai  they  were  after 
salmon;  si'lga  while  [literally,  in  the  place];  a  for  qd^ida^Au) 

V  qaLlxa'yagAn  td'nai  djVngi  a  she  came  out  of  the  woods,  near 
the  sea-water  (she  came  out)  {qa  stem;  -Llxa  toward;  -ya  per- 
fect; -ajfiiii  past  inexperienced;  fa'flai  the  sea;  d^innear;  jfiat; 
a  for  qaLlxa'ya^Au) 

la  ^An  l1  a/xAnagiaflagani  la  L^a  da'ogai  a  they  came  near  her, 
those  that  came  after  her  (came  near  her)  {gAuiov)  d^XAna  stem 
TO  COME  near;  -jfiaZ  to  come  to  be;  -a^an  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect;  L^a  after;  dao  to  come  to  get;  gai  the  or  those;  a 
for  d'xAnafid'la^ani) 

Occasionally  a  is  omitted. 

gien  I  a  gd'itqld'isgitlasi  sin  Lgu  Id^na  e'stn  and  he  threw  it  up  hard 
into  the  air,  the  sun  also  (gien  and;  ^dit  hard  or  quickly;  qldi- 
classifier;  sgitstem;  -iup;  -<m  participle;  sin  sun;  Lgu  indeed; 
Wna  that  one;  e'sin  also) 

ga^iLuhao  l!  la^a'yan  WAnsu'ga  gd'lai  Ld'alg^Usi  lu  at  that  time 
they  went  off  in  a  crowd,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  (literally, 
nights)  (ga'iinihao  at  that  time;  la>ga  stem  [?];  -ya  perfect;  -an 
continuative;  WAUsu^ga  quotative;  ^dl  night;  ai  the;  id'al  ten; 
^e'il  to  become;  -si  participle;  lu  when) 

When  the  subject  and  object  of  the  verb  are  nouns,  the  former 
precedes;  when  they  are  pronouns,  the  order  is  reversed.  A  third 
pronominal  object  is  followed  by  one  of  the  connectives,  and  is  placed 
before  the  other  personal  pronouns.  When  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
both  used  as  subjects  or  objects,  the  pronouns  usually  stand  nearest 
to  the  verb,  and  exceptions  to  this  are  usually  for  emphasis: 

Lan  dAn  I  qi'nga  I  cease  to  see  thee  31.5  (Lan  to  stop;  dAU  thee; 

1 1;  gin  to  see;  -ga  declarative  or  auxiliary  [?]) 
la  i'sin  la'ga  qd'gas  he,  too,  went  to  him  (i\nn  too;  ga  to;  qd  stem 

TO  go;  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
dalA'n  Lla  l!  tA^lgi  Id'ga^ga  you,  however,  will  be  better  than 

the  others  (daZii' 71  you  [pi.];  L/a  however;  <^ 7^  more  than;  Id 

good;  -gfa  auxiliary;  -s^a  future) 

I  have  noted  above,  that  a  connective  depending  upon  a  verb  may 
stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers  being  either  understood  or  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Adjectives,  connectives,  and  possessives  used  like  connectives, 
always  follow  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer.    When  several  adjec- 
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lives  depend  upon  one  noun,  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  observed  in  English: 

go'djai  tiel  XA'tdju  the  wolf,  wet,  small  (the  small  wet  wolf) 
gl'na  go'lgal  SLA'pdju  a  thing,  blue,  slim  (a  slim  blue  thing) 

Subordinate  clauses  almost  always  precede  those  on  which  they 
depend,  though  occasionally  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  major 
clause  itself: 

V  Ita'xui  xu'adji  V  tia'^an  la  gAn  gudafnagAn  his  friends  (that)  a 
grizzly  bear  killed  him  thought  about  him  (his  friends 
thought  a  grizzly  bear  had  killed  him)  (tta'xui  friends  or  clans- 
men; xu'adji  grizzly  bear;  tia  stem  to  kill;  -dgan  past  inex-, 
perienced;  jf^in  for  [here  about];  jtida'flii  stem  to  think;  -^au 
past  inexperienced) 

In  the  Masset  dialect  the  subordinate  clause  usually  ends  in  s 
(§  26.7)  and  is  followed  by  gien^  lu,  or  some  other  connective.  This 
is  also  found  in  the  Skidegate  dialect ;  but  more  often  the  subordinate 
clause  ends  in  gai.  Masset  sentences  are  usually  introduced  by 
WA'giin;  and  Skidegate  sentences,  by  gie'nhao,  WA^gienJuw,  Lvfhao, 
etc.  It  is  often  more  convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  sentence 
they  introdyce  as  a  clause  coordinate  with  that  which  precedes. 
This  uncertainty  always  renders  it  difficult  to  divide  Haida  discourse 
into  sentences. 

VOCABULARY  (§§  36-39) 

§  36.  Oeneral  Kemarks 

Haida  stems  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — 
principal  stems  and  modifying  stems.  The  former  class  includes 
those  which  we  should  call  in  English,  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns;  the  latter,  post-positions,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  inter- 
jections. 

§  36.  Verb-Stems 

The  greater  number  of  these  consist  of  one  syllable,  and,  in  many 
cases  where  more  than  one  occur,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
really  compound.  The  following  list  includes  all  of  those  most  com- 
monly employed,  along  with  a  few  rarely  found.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  stems  consisting  of  a  single  vowel;  (2) 
those  of  a  single  consonant;  (3)  a  consonant  and  following  vowel 
or  vowel-combination;  (4)  two  consonants;  (5)  two  consonants  and 
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following  vowel;   (6)  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;   (7)  two 
consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  consonant;  (8)  stems  of  two  syllables. 

1.  u  to  remain  in  one  place  or  to       6.  nan  to  grind  or  rub 

nial  or  nil  to  drink 
gift  to  go  by  sea 
Jcidn  to  ask 
Jcin  to   make   a  noise,  as  a 

bird 
Jclel  to  be  extinguished 
xdL  to  howl 
xit  to  fly 
Tit  to  pick  up 
^dt  to  run,  to  act  quickly 
geil  to  become 
^et  to  be  like 
xut  to  drink 
QMal  to  steam 

xon  falling  of  a  heavy  ob- 
.  ject,  like  a  tree 
sU  to  borrow 
lin  to  start  anything 
HI  to  surround 

7.  sill  to  return 
skit  to  move  so  as  to  result 

in  contact 
skit  to  club 
skin  to  wake  up 
s^ail  to  weep 
s^ol  to  hide 
Ijal  and  Igiil  to  move  around 

8.  aba  to  chew  up  food,  for  a 
child      * 

Idji  or  is  to  be 
hailu  to  destroy 
dJApAt  to  sink  suddenly 
da^a  to  own 
gldji  to  seize 
glsu  to  wipe 
kld'tAl  to  be  dead 
^dxa  to  be  weak 
^ol^a  to  make 
qaido  to  go  to  war 
Id^no  to  swear 

§36 


u  to  remain  in  one  place  or  to 
sit 

2.  L  to  touch 

3.  wa  to  do  or  make 

dju  to  be  of  a  certain  sort  or 

kind 
da^  to  go  and  get 
ta  to  eat 
tai  to  lie 

tia  to  kill  (one  person) 
su  to  say 

jfoo  to  be  absent  or  wanting 
gia  to  stand 
jrt^  to  come 
kwa  to  strike 
kiu  to  tie 
fcZ-M^i  to  mention 
xia  to  follow 
xioo  to  hang  up 
jro  to  lie 
go{xa)  to  bum 
ja  to  go  (one  person) 
ge  to  give  birth 
g!a   to  sit    (usually    followed 

by  auxiliary  u) 
q!a  to  sleep 
q!a  to  laugh 
qlol  to  hide  or  secrete  from 

the  eyes 
xao  to  fish 
lIu  to  sit  (plural) 

4.  SL  a  stem  of  very  general  ap- 

plication, meaning  to  place 
in  a  certain  direction 

5.  sta  to  remove  from  a  certain 

place 
st!e  to  be  sick,  angry,  sad 
f,g%  to  swim 
Lxu  to  creep 

Lida  to  kill  (many  people) 
Ua  to  spit 
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Adjectives  may  always  be  used  as  verb-stems  and  so  belong  to  this 
category.    The  following  are  the  principal : 

ada  different  got  last;  also  a  noun  meaning 

yaku  middle  buttocks 

yvfAn  big  (incorporated  yu)  qoan  much 

taidjvf  half  qo^na  great,  mighty 

ml  wet  la  good 

sget  red  Igal  black 

nao{da)  many  go'lgal  blue 

ga/da  white 

Nouns  like  the  following  may  also  be  used  as  the  stems  of  verbs: 

ya/nAU  clouds  glda  chief's  son 

tcta'ano  fire  or  firewood  tafna  sea- water 

na  house 
More  often   the   noun  is   followed   by   an   auxiliary,    and  these 
auxiliaries  are  used  after  verb-stems  as  well,  though  a  few  of  them 
may  occur  as  entirely  independent  stems  (see  §  18). 

§  37.  Numerals 

The  numeral  system  has  become  decimal  since  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  the  word  hundred  has  replaced  the  original  expression 
that  covered  that  figure;  but  the  old  blanket-coimt  ran  as  follows: 

1  sgoa/nsin 

2  stin 

3  Igu'nul 

4  stA'nsin 

5  Li'il 

6  LOA^nul 

7  d]lguaga/ 

8  stains Anza 

9  LaAlV ngisgoansV iigo 

10  LOfAl 

11  Ld^Al  waVgi  sgoa'nsln 

12  Ld^Al  vxii'gi  stifi 
20  lA^guat  agoa'nsin 

30  Wguat  sgoansVngo  wai'gi  Lofal 
40  Wguat  stin 
60  lA'guat  stin  waVgi  Ld'al 
60  lA^guat  Igu'nul 
100  U'guat  Le'il 
200  Wguat  Ld'Al 

300  lA'guat  Ld^Al  wai'gi  lA'guat  Le'il 
400  lA'guat  Ld'Ale  stin 
1000  Wguat  Ld'Ale  lI'H 
2000  lA'guat  Ld'Ale  Ld'al 

etc.  -  _ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  for  four  is  derived  from  that  for 
two;  the  term  for  six,  from  the  term  for  three;  the  term  for  eight, 
from  the  terms  for  four  and  two;  and  the  term  for  ten,  from  that 
for  five;  while  nine  is  simply  ten  minus  one. 

§  38.  Nominal  Steins 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  simpler  nominal  stems,  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  verbal  stems  given  above.  Since  stems  of  two 
syllables  with  a  weak  final  vowel  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  one 
syllable,  I  have  given  them  before  other  two-syllable  stems: 


1.  ao  mother 

2.  al  paddle 

3.  tela  place 
tc!u  cedar 
8U  lake 
TW,  house 
gwai  island 
IcHu  trail 
XAi  sunshine 
^ai  blood 
qa  uncle 
q!a  harpoon 
q!a  north 

Tcldo  salmon  eggs 

Qcao  juice 

Lu  canoe 

lai  cranberries 

5.  8t!a  foot 
8t!ao  wizard 
sku  back 
Lga  land 
l^a  rock 

6.  djat  woman 
t(An  grandfather 
tdin  teeth 

ties  rock,  ledge 
djU  bait 
«iZ  place 
sin  day  or  sky 
^^son 
Icun  point 
IcHal  leg 
gal  night 


qait  tree 

qon  moon 

qias  pitch 

qlAn  grass 

q!dn  hemlock 

qlcbl  clay 

qlAl  swamp 

xdt  woman's  father,  also 
grave-post 

XAU  face 

xel  neck 

xel  hole 

len  certain  Tsimshian  songs 

lln  root 

sqot  armpit 

IgAU  male  cousin 

gAUL  fresh  water 

ta/na  sea- water 

sgafiui  supernatural  being 

Jcla'-Ua  tray 

kla^'Uda  star 

gl'na  something 

ki^ga  meat,  flesh 

ktvfda  beak 

go'da  buttocks 

go' da  box 

qa/dji  head 

qafm  or  qd^  reef 

qo'na  father-in-law  and  son- 
in-law 

xa'ida  human  beings 

la/na  town 

Lxadji  middle  of  top  of  head 
§38 
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Iqea^ma  kelp;  also  tall  rough  ^u'diin  mind  and  throat 

grass  along  shore  H'^a  language 

ItA'nga  feathers  lc!a/nAl  color 

I'ndgwa  one  side  or  half  kliaflu  cormorant 

I'Lgaa  chief  TdouA'n  a  crazy  person 

l^Llxagidas  chief  go/yao  the  sea 

Vlin  male  go/yu  smoke 

tdd'ano  fire  go^dAU  a    white    variety    of 

da' gal  to-morrow  rock 

dadjVn  hat  qa/woda  bag 

tafuAl  tongue  J^'^i^  water  basket  or  bucket 

stAgu'n  branch-tips  qiana's  comrade  (in  address) 

gia'at  blanket  qlA^ndal    a    mass    of    trees 

glni't  smoke-hole  fallen  in  one  place 

gl'gao  salmon-trap  laflA^a  house-screens 

Some  of  these  last  are  undoubtedly  compound.  Thus  gvfdAiij 
kloTtA^fij  and  ^o'd^n  seem  to  have  the  continuative  ending  (An) ;  Id'na 
is  probably  compounded  from  na  house,  and  perhaps  la  he  or  his; 
da' gal  probably  contains  gal  night;  I'Llxagidas  is  very  likely  from 
I'lgas  and  gl'da  chief's  son  (a  gl'da  being  so  high  that  he  was  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  a  chief  himself) ;  while  hVlga  probably  has  the 
possessive  suffix.  Other  nouns  which  are  certainly  compound  are: 
sVnjd  evening  (sin  day  or  daylight-sky);  Jcu'ngida  comer  (perhaps 
from  kun  point);  qla'ixida  woman's  cloak;  gA'ndjilga'gi  dancing- 
blanket;  xa/tgi  dancing-leggings;  ga'ixdt  ashes;  gagwafnqe  cradle; 
tA'ngoan  ocean.  The  two  last  probably  contain  the  verbal  suffix, 
goaH  ABOUT,  around,  and  the  last  seems  to  be  compounded  of  this 
and  tafiia  sea-water.  The  word  for  salt,  tan  qiafgay  means  simply 
DRIED  SEA- WATER.  The  word  for  BEANS  and  PEAS  is  xd'ya-Lv/ga 
raven's  canoe,  and  refers  to  one  of  Raven's  adventures.  Rice  is 
called  Vnlrv-tcHn  English  teeth.  Qdxa  child  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  weak. 

A  study  of  animal  names  is  usually  interesting;  but  in  Haida  most 
of  the  names  of  land  and  sea  animals,  along  with  those  of  the  most 
common  birds  and  fishes,  are  simple,  and  yield  nothing  to  investi- 
gation.    Such  are  the  following: 

tcin  salmon  (general  term)  tdL  loon 

tcHn  beaver  tlin  robin 

tdi  silver-salmon  sl'ga  snake 

tan  black-bear  stiao  screech-owl 
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sqao  grouse  and  big  variety  got  eagle 

of  clam  qai  sea-lion 

sqol  porpoise  qo  sea-otter 

sqlin  gull  xa  dog 

8Lgu  land-otter  xa/gu  halibut 

nao  dievil-fish  xo'ya  raven 

Iciu  clam  xot  hair-seal 

Idat  deer  Lga  weasel 

Tclal  sculpin  ITcfia  saw-bill 

Ic.UgA'n  mouse  Igo  heron 
kun  whale 

The  word  for  beaver  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  teeth,  from 
which  it  may  have  been  derived.  Most  of  the  other  animal,  bird, 
and  insect  names  are  evidently  derived  from  descriptive  tenns.  Such 
are  the  following: 

yA^nidJAU  spider 

dJAgA^ldAxuan  fly;  also  snipe 

djl^ gul-a' oga  slirew  (probably  literally,  fern-mother) 

djidA^n  humpback-salmon 

dogdHtxagana  chicken-hawk 

tafifia  steelhead-salmon 

tafgun  spring-salmon 

taxe't  small  salmon  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands 

tafLat  trout 

ta/LAt-gd'dala  swallow 

tialgun  swan 

slxASLdA'lgdna  small  bird 

staisklu^n  fish-hawk 

8tdq!d!dj%tga  brant 

skd^gi  dog-salmon 

skdxia'o  swamp-robin 

sqaA'm  star-fish 

SLlu'djdgadAn  red-headed  woodpecker 

kAlgai^AgAU  butterfly,  grasshopper 

ku'ndagtuin  (Masset  SLAqA^m)  sand-flea 

ktd'ldjida  crow 

qadjVnqlAlgefksLe  green-headed  duck 

qotgadAgA'mlgal  bat 

qotgalvf  sparrow 

qia'isgut  butter-ball 

qloyd'n  mouse 

Igitgu'n  goose 

Iklie'nqldstAU  frog  QkHe'n  forest;  qlostA'n  crab) 

tdLAt-^d'dAla  fast  trout 
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Another  set  of  names  appears  to  be  onomatopoetic  either  in  fact 
or  in  idea: 

hi' xod<ida  or  la' zodada  grebe  dl'dAfi  blue-Ay 

vnt  salmon-berry  bird  svn'lawlt  small  bird 

mafmatcHgi  dragon-fly  akafskas  small  owl 

djldja't  small  hawk  gu'tgunU   (Masset  gvftgunist) 

djidji^afga  small  bird  homed  owl 

tela' tela  song-sparrow  Llai'Llai  bluejay 

da'tcli  wren 

I  know  of  but  two  story-names  of  animals,  Iclu'xuginagits  marten 
(instead  of  Ar/u'yu)  and  sqo'lginagits  porpoise  (instead  of  sqol) ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  suflixes  may  have  occurred  after  other 
animal-names  as  well,  gl'na  means  something,  and  git  son;  but 
whether  those  are  the  words  included  in  the  suffix  is  uncertain. 

Several  animal-names  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in 
Tlingit; 

tdl'tga  skate  godj  wolf 

tclisg^  moose  qlafxada  dog-fish 

tco'lgi  ground-squirrel  qld'Au  fur-seal 

na/gadji  fox  xu'adji  grizzly-bear 

niisg  wolverene  lAgud'dji  sea-bird 
Tctu'xu  marten 

Igo  heron,  and  klAgA'n  (Keene^s)  mouse,  also  resemble  the  Tlingit 
terms;  and  the  Tlingit  word  for  raven,  yel,  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Masset  Haida.  This  similarity  between  the  two  vocabularies 
extends  to  a  few  words  other  than  names  of  animals,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : 

yage't  or  ya^e't  chief's  son  gaodja'o  drum 

hlgayi'dji  iron  gu'lga  abalone 

Nd'gadji  pox  is  also  foimd  in  Tsimshian,  and  the  following  names 
are  also  from  that  language: 

a'od^  porcupine  skid'msm  blue-hawk 

niAt  mountain-goat  guHgunis  horned  owl 

Names  of  implements  and  various  utensils  are  formed  from  verbs 
by  means  of  a  noun-forming  suffix  o  (u) : 

sgunxola'o  perfume  (from  sgun,  skun  to  smell) 
SLland'nu  soap  (from  Shla  hand ;  nan  to  play) 
/lid/a'nu  mask  (from  nidjd'n  to  imitate) 
H'tao  spear  handle  (from  kit  to  spear) 
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Of  a  similar  character  are  the  following,  although  their  derivation 
is  not  clear:  ' 

daqvfnlao  matches  qlafagvdjao  lamp 

Mtsgalafno  poker  Lqalda'o  baking-powder 

ij^lgadja'o  tin  pan  lItw  milk 
qiaixitagd'no  rattle 

Probably  the  Masset  word  for  food,  too,  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  The  Skidegate  word  for  food  is  formed  in  a  peculiar  way — by 
prefixing  the  plural  indefinite  pronoun  ga  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  eat 
{gata  food). 

Proper  names  are  often  formed  from  nouns  or  descriptive  terms  by 
means  of  the  sufiix  «,  already  referred  to.     The  following  are  examples : 

Djl'liTidjaos  a  man  named  Devil-club  {djVlindjdo  devil-club) 

Qao  qons  the  name  of  an  inlet  (^ao  qon  mighty  inlet) 

Qlets  name  for  the  Eaigani  country  iq!et  narrow  strait) 

Gu'lgas  a  man  named  Abalone  (gu'lga  abalone) 

NAnkVlsLOS  the  Person-who-accomplished-things-by-his-word ;  that 

is,  the  Creator,  Raven  {uAfi  TcVlsza  a  person  who  accomplishes 

things  by  his  word) 
Qai  al  lafnas  a  family  called  the  people  of  Qai  {Qai  al  lafna  a  man 

of  the  town  of  Qai) 
NAn-stVna  The-one-who-is- (equal-to) -two  (jiAn  one  person;  atin 

two) 
Na  qla/laa  a  family  called  Clay-house  People  {na  qlafla  a  clayey 

house) 
Tcan  la/na8  Mud-town 

This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  proper  names, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

Xo'ya  gA'nfxi  Raven  creek 

Qa'itgaogao  Inlet-from-which-the-trees-have-been-swept-away  (a 

camp  between  Eaisun  and  Tcla'at) 
idjin  xa'idAgai  Far  People  (the  Kwakiutl) 
Gldd'nstA  From-his-daughter  (name  of  a  chief) 
Tddnu  aI  qlola'i  Master-of-the-Fire  (name  of  a  chief) 
Sgd'na  yv/AU  Great  Supernatural  Power  (name  of  a  chief) 
Qenorga'isL  Floating-heavily-in-his-canoe  (name  of  a  chief) 

The  following  nouns  are  nothing  more  than  verb-stems: 

waflgal  potlatch  Jcfo'da  dead-  body 

8t!e  sickness  qidl  dance 

gv/su  speech  'e'da  shame  (Masset) 

As  already  noted,  there  are  a  few  other  stems  difficult  to  classify  as 
absolutely  nominal  or  verbal;  such  as  na  house,  xa'ida  person. 
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§  89.  Plural  Stems 

By  substitution  of  one  stem  for  another,  plurality  is  sometimes 
indicated  in  the  verb  itself;  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  as  common  as  at  first  appears.  A  large  number 
of  plural  stems  of  this  kind  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  adjectives 
with  the  plural  suffix  -dAla  or  -rfa,  and  still  others  really  have  the  same 
stem  in  the  singular  and  plural;  but  the  Haida  mind  requires  some 
additional  affix  in  one  number  to  satisfy  its  conception  fully.  In  the 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  alteration  in  idea  from  the  Haida 
point  of  view,  such  as  would  impel  in  all  languages  the  choice  of  a 
different  verb.  The  only  verbs  which  show  conspicuous  changes  in 
stem  in  the  plural  are  the  following  four: 


Singular 

Plural 

qa 

iSjdal,  or  isdal 

to  go 

qldo 

l!u 

to  sit 

Tit 

nadgAl) 

to  fly 

tia 

Lida 

to  kill 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  plurality  refers  to  the  subject;  in  the 
last  case,  to  the  object. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  expressing  shape  and  size  is  expressed  by 
the  syllables  -dAla  and  -da.  These  may  be  plural  equivalents  of  the 
stem  dju. 

tia'gao  IclA'mdAla  fine  snow  (JcA'mdju  a  small  or  fine  object) 

ge'gu  yvfdAla  big  buckets  {yvfAn  big) 

^a  xA^dAla  small  children  {xA'tdju  small  thing)  (Masset) 

-da  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  preceding. 

yuA'nda  big  things  (yu^AU  big) 
djt'nda  long  things  {djin  long) 
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A  Raid  on  the  Bella  Coola  by  the  People  op  Ninstints  and 

Kaisun 

Qa'isun    ga  QA'nxet   xa'idA^i*    lQ    ^tVostfl'  gu       gadA'n* 

Kaisun        at        Ninstints  people  canoes  four  at  incomfAany 

with  themselyes 

l!      qa'idoxaJgAii  *     Lut'sLlxagAD.*      Gifi'nhao*    lu    ^tA'nstfl    gu 

they    to  ask  to  go  to  fight  came  by  canoe.  And  then       canoes  four  at 

tla'ogAn^    lI    rdjtnt.*    Ga'iLuhao^    l!    Luda'ogAnt*®  stA   Lflgl'mt" 

together        they        went  At  that  time        they        went  across  after    Bentinck  arm 

(lit.,  were). 

gei    l!    Luisda'ltcIigAD."    Gie'nhao    ga'l^ua"    tia'odjtgai"    La'xa" 

into    they        went  in  by  canoe.  And  then        during  the  the  fort  opposite 

night 

l1     Luisda'ltcItgAnt.      GiS'nhao     slIiS^*     ga     ga     naxanda'yagAn " 

they        went  in  by  canoe.  And  then  the  inlet        in      some        had  been  camping 

xA'ffgustA"    l1    tcIttxI'dADi.^^   Gu'hao'®    Amai'kuns     klo'dageidAn." 

from  in  front       them    started  to  lire  on.       Right  there  Amaikuns  was  killed. 

Gayi'ns    I'stn    lI    tcKtLl'dagAn."      Qoya'    t'stfi     lI     tcIttLi'dagAn. 

Floating  too       they  wounded.  Beloved        too       they  wounded. 

La'hao'®      l!       suga       sqa'djtgAn.  Ga'igu"       ga      sttn      l! 

He  them        among        was  a  brave  man.  There  some        two       they 

1  QA'iixit  was  the  name  of  a  cape  close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  it  Is  not  identical  with  the  Caiw  St.  James  of  the  charts.  The  Haida  on  this 
part  of  the  islands  received  their  name  from  it.    -ifai  is  the  connective. 

*fQr  prefix  indicating  shape;  stA'nAH  fouB. 

*gadiy  around  +  the  possessive  suffix  -Aii  (}  28.4)  (literally,  around  themselves). 

^qa'HS  TO  GO  TO  war;  -xal  the  auxiliary  to  ask(§  18.7);  -gAii  the  conthiuative  suffix  (§  24.1). 

»  lO. CANOE,  and  so  motion  by  canoe;  U  stem  of  verb  to  be;  -Uxa  motion  toward  any  object  men- 
tioned (§  22.10);  -QAn  suffix  Indicating  past  event  experienced  by  the  person  speaking  (§  23.1). 

•^i^  and +  Aao. 

f-^Aii  is  the  suffix  denoting  Intimate  possession  ($  28.4). 

s  Although  the  story-teller  himself  went  along,  he  speaks  of  his  party  In  the  third  person  throughout 
much  of  the  narrative,  -in  Is  the  same  suffix  as  -gAn,  spoken  of  above  (}  23.1).  The  -1  is  a  suffix  of 
doubtful  significance,  probably  giving  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  completlcm  of  an  action  (§  25.6). 

u  Lur  BY  canoe;  doo  stem;  -gAn  past-temporal  suffix  experienced  ($  23.1);  -I  see  note  8. 

"  IMgVmi  Is  applied  to  Interior  Indians  generally  by  the  Bella  Bella  at  the  mouth  of  Bentlndk  arm  and 
Dean  canal. 

»  LU-  BY  canoe;  U  stem;  dal  several  going;  -<e/t  motion  into  a  shut-in  place,  such  as  a  harbor  or 
inlet  (§  22.1);  -gAn  temporal  suffix  (}  23.1). 

u^  night;  pia  {gua)  toward,  without  motion,  and  thus  derivatively  during  (§  31). 

^*t!a'odj%  fort;  gai  the  or  that. 

u  £d  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  or  OPPOSITE  Something  on  shore;  -za  dbtrlbutlve  suffix  (§  29.3). 

i*«l/IA  means  anything  that  Is  well  back,  such  as  the  rear  row  of  several  lines  of  houses,  and  thus  it 
is  applied  to  an  Inlet  running  back  into  the  land. 

i^fuiTO  UVE,  temporarily  or  permanently;  -xan  « -gAii  the  continuative  suffix  (§  24.1);  -da  auxiliary 
indicating  cause  (§  18.2);  -ya  perfect  time  (§  23.7);  -gAn  past^xperlenced-temporal  suffix  (§  23.1). 

uziift  face;  gu  at  or  there;  sIa  from  (S  31). 

wtc/f/ TO  SHOOT  WITH  GUNS;  -^  the  inchoative  auxiliary  (9  18.6);  'An  the  past-experienced-temporal 
suffix,  which  drops  g  after  d;  -1  as  above. 

»  ^  AT  or  there  +  hao. 

"  k!6'da  dead  body;  -feit  to  be  in  that  condition;  -An  temi>oral  suffix. 
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XAlda'ffgatda'gAnt."     Ga'isU"    l!    Lut'sdayttgoa'gAnt.**      Gign    lI 

enslaved.  After  that       they  started  out.  And    them 

ku'ngAstA**    ga    qattLa'gaflgAn'*    ga    ?utguigt'ngAn'^  ga'iatsgagAn.** 


before 

those          started  first 

some        coming  sailing 

went  out  to. 

Igwa'i" 

Guns 

sqla'stln"    wa  gu" 

two                 it       at 

was  the  noSe  of. 

SU     Lua'i    q!al 

After-       the       empty 
ward      canoe 

:^utgtnda'lgAnt  **      gi^n      ga     dja'ada      sttff       xAlda'SgadayagAn.*^ 

drifted  along  and       some        women  two  were  enslaved. 

GiSn     gA'nstA**     l!     LutsLlxa'gAni'^     giSn    wa    gu    tagf djtgidai " 

And  to  they  came  and         it       at       persons  captured 

at    Lga   s^'ngf**  agA'n  l!   xA'ttalglngAndt**  xAn**    l!    q!o'l^    nAff 

with  land         close         to  them-  they    rejoiced  that  having       while       them       near  a 

selves 

kundju'gAn  **^   gado'    ga    ^Qtgl'djt-Llxagai**   l!a    gei    qe'xagai*'    Lu 

point  was  around     some  came  sailing  them   (into)  saw  when 

qIaL!t!A'lgAnt.*»      Gig'nhao    go'Laga**    lI    daotlA'lgAnI.«      GiS'nhao 

Jumped  off.  And  then        after  [them]     they  landed.  And  then 

agA'n  1  L'goJgagtfl  *•  qa'odihao**  I  qatlA'lgAn.*'    Gie'nhao  ga'yawai** 

self       I        prepared  after  a  while       I  got  off.  And  then  the  sea 

LA'xa  DAn   L?ignda'lst**    Ja  ^itp'dAnt.'^    Lklt'nxet"  Ia  I  yttgt'ndal 

near      one         was  running  I     started  to  pursue.     About  in  the       him   I    chased  aboat 

woods 

»te/U- instrumental  prefix  meaning  by  shooting  (}  H.2);  Ltda  stem  of  verb  to  kill  when  used  with 
plural  objects,  probably  used  here  because  two  are  spoken  of  in  close  connection  (§38). 

»gai  THE  +  *U  FROM ,  both  being  connectives. 

M  Lii-BT  canob;  U  stem;  -^la  contraction  of -dai  (§  14.5);  fU  to  bboin  to  ((  18.6);  -^oa  motion  out  or 
DOORS  (S  22.2). 

*  Probably  means  literally  from  in  a  point  (ktm  point;  ga  in;  tU  from). 

»qa  to  oo;  -U(probably  originally  contracted  from  fit)  to  start  (ft  18.d);-La^A  nRST,PiRsrTiiiB(S2L3). 

s'  ftU-  instrumental  prefix  meaning  wrrn  the  wind  ((  14.19);  -gui  stem;  -ylft  on  thx  sba  ((  19.2). 

»gai  PLOATINO;  -«pa  motion  seaward  (f  22.8). 

»dfi'gu  +  gai,  the  g  being  dropped  after  «. 

Mtf/o-  classifier  indicating  objects  like  sticks  (f  15.11). 

SI  u>A  demonstrative  pronoun  +  ^  at. 

*>ga  probably  auxiliary  meaning  to  be. 

n^ill-  WTTH  THE  wind  (f  14.19);  -gin  DRIFTINO  on  the  sea;  -dal,  auxiliary  Indicating  motion  (f  14.6). 

**xAldafnp<U  slave;  -ya  perfect  time  (f  23.7). 

»  Probably  from  gAn  for  +  *U  from,  the  Idea  being  motion  from  a  certain  place  with  a  definite  object 
In  view,  and  thus  to  something  else. 

M  Lii-BT  canoe;  U  stem;  -Lixa  motion  toward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

s'ta^  a  noun-forming  prefix;  (fi^djl  stem  of  verb  to  sbizb. 

M^  the  connective  meaning  to  or  for. 

^agA'ii  the  reflexive  pronoun;  l/  pronominal  subject;  xAfUU  to  rejoice;  -^A  on  the  sea;  -gAfi'^gAli 
the  continuative;  -di  suffix  Indicating  that  the  action  Is  held  suspended  In  acertaln  position  pending  some 
further  developments;  xAn  the  adverb  still  or  yet. 

^kun  point;  djU  sort  of  thing;  -gAn  pastexperlenced-temporal  suffix. 

«0O  plural  Indefinite  pronoun;  ftU-  motion  by  means  of  the  wind;  gUl^i  to  seizb  or  carry  along, 
seized;  -L.'xa-  motion  toward;  gai  the  or  those. 

^glfxa  TO  see;  gai  connective  turning  the  verb  Into  an  infinitive. 

^-liAl  MOTION  downward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

44  ^  Is  evidently  from  g^'da  or  g6i  posteriors,  and  secondarily  afterwards;  -i^a^  Is  the  same  as  -4^. 

«*dao  is  probably  the  stem  to  qo  and  get;  -V.aX  motion  downward,  out  of  the  canoe. 

^ogA'fi  the  reflexive  pronoun;  I  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular;  l-  to  accomplish  by 
touching  with  the  hands;  gC^ga  stem  of  verb  meaning  to  make;  -^ifi  upon  the  ocean;  fa'odiAao  the  con- 
nective before  which  a  verb  loses  Its  temporal  suffix,  and  which  Is  Itself  compounded  of  gia.'f»di  +  hao. 

4^90  singular  stem  meaning  to  oo;  -ilAl  motion  downward. 

^^'gao  SEA +(9)ai  the  connective. 

^if-  shape  of  a  human  being;  dioX  auxiliary;  -^  the  Infinitive  suffix. 

MfU.  This  stem  Is  perhaps  Identical  vplth  the  stem  meaning  to  fly,  and  so  Indicates  rapid  motion;  -fU 
TO  begin  to  do  a  thing;  -An  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

M  iklift^  wooDa;  -xa  distributive  suffix;  -<  MOTfON  in  that  place. 
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qa'odthao"  ^'yftwai  gei  1a  ^'tglgAni.**    Gien  V  qa'djf"  (U'fiat**  V 

after  a  while  the  sea       into   be  jumped.  And    his       hair  with        his 

fi':^inai**  1a'   sU  1a   giLgt'lffAnl."    Gien    qla'da    V   L'tcIlLlxagA'n" 

▼ellow  cedar  him    from     I  took.  And       toward     he  came  ap 

baric  blanket  the  sea 

gign      dl      xAfia'ga^*     1a      Lqla^lda'figAn.*^    Gifi'nhao    dl    ga      1a 

and  my  face  he         held  np  his  hands  at.  And  then      me       to         he 

i^Igl'lgAn."    Dl   gAn    r    fi'xADagea'lgai  ••  lu**  I'sIS    V   ga'iglAgAn** 

swam  shoreward.      Me        for       he       came  to  be  near         when      again    he  dove 

gign  qia'da  1'   LdjtL!xagA'n«  giSn  U  gt"  1  tc!tdju?i'dAn.~    QiSn  1' 

and       seaward  he  came  to  the  surface        and      him  at         I     began  to  shoot.  And     he 

Lglgt'lgAn   giSn   DAi!   staU'   xA'ngf   agA'n   1a   gidjtgrida^ki'dAn.** 

swam  landward    and  a  cllfl     on  the  face       himself    be  held  tight  against. 

Ga'igu    fstn    1a  Ja    tcli'gastia'ngai**   lu**   Lan    1a  U  ge'tldagAnt.'® 

There         too       him    I  shot  twice  when     ended  him     I     caused  to  become. 

Gie'nhao  sta'lai   xA'ngi   qalt^*   giaga'ffagAnl^*   gut   1a   qa^ia'lgAnt.^* 

And  then     the  cliff  on  the  face    tree  was  standing         '    upon    he  climbed  up. 

GiSn   V  qa'djf    stala'i    stA    djI'nagAnt.^*    Sklift'xAn^*    wA'gui^*    1a 

And      its       top  the  clUT      from    was  some  distance.         But  still  toward  it  he 

tlaskttgaogA'ndl'^  qa'odf  stala'i  XA'iigl  agA'n  1a  gldjigl'ldalgaskl'dAnt.^ 

bent  it  after     thecUlf    on  the    himself  he  got  hold  of. 

a  while  face 

GiSn  gu  ga  xe'lgAnt^^  gei  1a  qa'tcIlgAn.**    Gaui  stA  L'gut"  xg'tgt" 

And      therein     was  a  hole        into    he         went  in.  Not     from    either      downward 


"ff<'<-  stem  above  referred  to  (50);  -yln  probably  the  oontlnuatlve  -^Ali;  -dal  the  auxiliary, 
''pd^  TO  MOVE  rapidly;  ^  MonoN  DOWN  Into  the  water;  -gAn  temporal  sufiBx. 
M  q&'dji  is  used  both  for  hair  and  for  head. 

*^dA'1iat  contains  the  connective  ai.  ,lt  means  very  much  the  same  thing  as  of,  but  is  a  stronger  form. 
Ma<  is  the  contracted  form  of  ffai. 

"^classifier  Indicating  shape  of  blanket;  -^<  motion  landward. 
Mf-  shape  of  human  being;  -Uia  motion  toward. 

M<R  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  used  as  the  possessive;  xAfi  face;  -fa  possessive  suffix. 
^  Lt'  action  with  hands;  -gU  toward  the  land;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -aft  oontlnuatlve  suffix. 
*>  Ir  shape  of  man;  ifi  swimmino  on  water;  -ifU  motion  landward. 

^H'xAwi  NEAR,  is  also  used  Independently  as  a  connective;  -ftal  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  become  or 
to  come  to  be;  ^  the  Infinltlve-formlng  connective. 
*^  PLOATiNQ  ON  the  Water;  -glA  motion  down  into  the  water. 

••f-  HUMAN  shape;  -L/JO  MOTION  TOWARD. 

^lA  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  gi  the  connective  to. 

•te/tt  TO  shoot;  -ytt  TO  begin  to  do. 

•'Zitft  pace;  ^  TO  or  at. 

^ifidH  TO  ORASP,  seize;  -pa  TO  become;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  f-  human  shape;  tkit  contact, 
-An  temporal  suffix. 

•te/l—  tclU  TO  shoot;  -ifa  the  auxiliary  to  be;  -ttiA'fi  —  itiii  two;  gai  the  connective. 

"i^lA  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  la  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular 
^  TO  becomk;  -da  to  cause. 

n  Also  the  word  for  spruce. 

^gia  to  stand;  -g&ii  the  oontlnuatlve  suffix. 

"fa  TO  oo  (one  iwrson);  -^  quickly;  4  motion  upward. 

"4^'fta  also  an  adjective  meaning  a  long  distance,  far. 

»Ziin  —  the  adverb  still,  yet. 

"f^wA  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  gui  toward  (with  motl(m). 

"(.'o-  shape  of  curving  tree;  ikU  to  put;  -gAn^  -gAii  the  oontlnuatlve  suffix. 

"^4^f  to  seize;  -^to  become;  -^la  to  cause;  <^  shape  assumed  by  a  branching  object,  referring  here, 
either  to  the  top  of  the  tree  or  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the  man  as  be  climbs  off  from  It. 

^^gu  connective  THERE,  referring  to  the  cllfl  which  is  understood;  ga  connective  in;  xil  hole;  -gAn  past- 
experlenced-temponU  suffix. 

M 9a  TO  GO  (singular);  -UIl  motion  inside  of  something. 

n  L  an  Indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb;  gut  the  connective  wrrn  or  together. 

ox2f  down;  ^to. 
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gaogA'ngAni. 

wa8  wanting. 


at   sl'gl^    qaU'Mnai^ 

or    upward        (he)  could  go 

tlalA'n  xuntla'gAnl.** 

we       said  to  each  other. 

GiS'nhao  ga'istA  lI 

And  then      from  that  they 
place 

giSn    gut    at    lI    da'ytnxidAn.®® 

and       each     to     they  started  to  give  to  eat 


Qa  xA'nhao®* 

In  right 


r 

he 


k!otuH'fi[«7 

would  die 


LuisdaxrdAnt. 

started  by  canoe. 


Lu'hao    l!    tcIa'anugadagA'n** 

When      they  had  a  fire 


Gi§n  ga'istA  l!  Lidaxidai  Lu'hao" 

And      from  that  they     started  by  when 


.                   „  .      started  by 

other  canoe 

t!a'odjt-gai  t'sin  l!  xitgldA'ttgAni.®*  Lu'hao    gu    IlI  getgadage'dAnt.** 

the  fort         too     they      started  to  flght.  Then       there     we    could  not  get  away  from. 

Ga'iLuhao  IlI  getgada'gedAn    gien  ga'istA     il!    l!    getgaL'dagAn.** 

At  the  time      we       could  not  get  away     when  from  that       us    they           got  back  in. 


And 


Gien      na'gai  ^ 

And  the  house 

tc!itqat!A'lgAn.«» 

made  fall  by  shooting. 

gAndjiiga'giada  *®* 

dancing-blanket 

nAn     dja'da     I'sin     V 

a  woman         also      him 

qaxia's^gAnt.  ^^     GiSn 

came  out.  And 


u'ngu*"        nAn  L'yuqa'gondigAn,*^      la'hao       l1 

on  top  of             one  crept  around,                         him         they 

Gien   qia'da   l1  ga'iLgt'ngin»«    qa'odt  nAn  I'llna**^ 

seaward  they  lay               after  a  while    a       man 


JtA'nlgia-qA'ldada  *^ 

cedar-bark  rings 


LU 

canoe 


go'LAga 
after 

Ldo'gwan 

Ld6gwafi 


dAnglda'lLlxasgagAn,* 

dragged  down, 


qa'Llxas^gAn  *^    gien    I'l! 

came  and  to  us 

L!a  ga      kVigulgAu.^^ 

them     to  talked. 


therein 


••tf  (from  8a)  up;  gi  to. 

M^  TO  oo  (singular);  -U  motion  upward;  -Hii  potential  suffix;  ai  the  connective  (^ai,  which  turns  this 
all  Into  an  infinitive. 

K^oo  TO  BE  wanting;  -fAti  negative  modal  suffix  after  the  adverb  gAin  not  which  stands  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Mpa  in;  xAn  the  adverb  meaning  right  there;  hao,  the  connective. 

v'  I'^la  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  subject  of  the  verb;  k/d'tul  to  die;  -Hfi  poten- 
tlal  suffix. 

*t/alA'il  subjective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  -gAn  the  temporal  suffix. 

''Ic/d'anu  FIRE  or  nREWooD;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

••dd<  TO  GIVE  food;  -ItI  the  contlnuatlve  suffix;  -yW  to  start  to  give.  • 

n  L/-  used  of  travel  bt  canoe,  several  going  together;  da^-dal  to  go;  -fid  to  start  to  go;  ai  the  con- 
nective gai. 

^-Afi  the  contlnuatlve  suffix;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

"Il/  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  pHga  to  be  unable  (perhaps  compounded  of  f^  to 
BKUKE  or  In  that  condition  +  ga  to  be);  -da  probably  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  gcd  to  be  in  that  condi* 
tion;  'An  past-lnexperlenced-temporal  suffix.  ^ 

»*ge'tga  to  be  in  such  and  such  a  condition;  -(,  motion  of  boarding  a  canoe;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning 
to  cause. 

»»w  house;  gai  the  connective. 

^u'ngu  contains  gu  at,  there. 

w  Lpi-  BY  creeping;  qa  to  go  (singular);  -poA  rather  aimless  motion  on  land;  -di  presents  the  action  as 
just  taking  place;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

«Aao  is  a  connective  placed  after  to  for  emphasis;  fc.'f(-BV  shooting;  go  motion  ;-<.M/ motion  downward. 

^gai  floating;  -giU  on  the  sea;  qa'odt  the  connective  l>efore  which  temporal  suffixes  are  dropped. 

^^I'Hfia  a  male  being. 

^  gAndjllg&'gi  dancing-blanket;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  cause,  and  here  to  have  been  put  on  by 
somebody  else. 

^^UA'nlgia  the  ring  itself;  qAl  alder;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause,  the  whole  evidently  meaning  cedar- 
bark  RING  dyed  with  ALDER  or  upon  whlch  alder  has  boon  placed.  The  last  -da  moans  that  It  had  been 
put  upon  this  man  by  somebody  else. 

J«  lH  canoe  Is  object  of  following  verb;  d^  ft- to  accomplish  by  pulung;  ^- shape  of  canoo;  dal  motion; 
-L/xa  motion  toward;  -sga  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

w>*  qa  motion  of  one  person;  -L.'za  motion  toward;  -spa  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

'•IL/  objective  pronoun  of  first  person  plural;  -fa  connective  to. 

wqa  MOTION  (singular);  -spa  motion  toward  the  sea. 

^^kll-  action  with  the  voice;  Igul  verb-stem  Indicating  an  action  lasting  some  time,  covering  consider 
able  ground,  different  phases  of  a  question,  etc. 
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Gie'nhao  ha'igunAfi*'*   1a    l!    ga'ylnxAlgAn/^  gie'nhao  nAii  TKnas"® 

And  then  closer  her   they  told  to  come,  and  then        the       man 

lI    tcIitga'tgisi'ngAn."*     Ldo'gwan    gl    gwa'ogAn"'  gien   lIa  stA"' 

they  wished  to  make  him  fall  into         Ldd'gwafl         to  refused  and      them  from 

the  water  by  shooting. 

qa'idAnf."*    Lu'hao     stA     l!     gaitgwa'giagAn."*     Lla'hao     a'nigai"* 

started.  Then  from    they  fled  in  terror.  They  ammunition 

wa'ga  haila'wagAnl."^    GiS'nhao  tIalA'n  I'sin  stA  LuisdaxfdAnt. 

in  it  was  gone.  And  then  we  too     from     started  by  canoe. 

Gie'nhao    DjI'dao-kun    stA    lI    LuisdaxI'dAn    gien    gal    stA'nstn 

And  then  DJI'dao- Point        from     they     started  by  canoe        and       nights         four 

si'gai""  gut  l!  Lgaga'i"*  lQ  QA'nxet-kun'   ga  lI    LuIsLlxagi'lgAn."*^ 

the  ocean     upon  they     spent  when    Cape  St.  James  to  they  came  shoreward  by  canoe. 

Ga'istA  ^1   sttn   lI   LuisdAla'i   Lu'hao  Q^'isun  gu  l!   Lui'sLlxagAn. 

From  that  nights    two    they     traveled  by        when  Kaisun        at    they       came  by  canoe. 

canoe 

Hayl'fi"*  djth-'"*  hao  Lga  dji'Sa'**  stA  lI  I'djtn.'**    Hao  Lan  a'sgai  at 

Instead  really  country       faa  from  they    were.  Here     end       this      of 

giaJgalA'ndAgai  ***  ge'da. 

the  story  comes  to  an. 

[Translation] 

The  Ninstints  people  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  the 
people  to  go  to  war  in  company  with  them.  Then  they  went  along 
in  four  canoes.  After  they  had  crossed  (to  the  mainland),  they 
entered  Bentinck  arm.  And  they  went  in  opposite  the  fort  during 
the  night.  Then  some  people  who  had  been  camping  in  the  inlet 
began  firing  from  in  front.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed.  They  also 
wounded  Floating.  They  also  wounded  Beloved.  He  was  a  brave 
man  among  them.  There  they  also  enslaved  two  persons.  After 
that  they  started  out.  And  those  who  started  first  went  out  to  some 
people  who  were  coming  along  under  sail.  The  noise  of  two  guns 
was  heard  there.     Afterwards  the  canoe  drifted  away  empty,  and 

tMThe  stem  of  this  is  probably  haU',  which  is  also  used  as  an  Interjection. 

^»gai  fijOATInq;  -iii  -  -glfi  on  the  sea;  -xaI  the  auxiliary  to  tell. 

11*  Compare  with  uAfi  I'HIia  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  on  p.  280.  The  suffix  -«  makes  the 
Indefinite  form  definite. 

»"te.'U-  BY  shooting;  pOl  TO  MOVE  QUICKLY;  gi  MOTION  under  water;  -Hil  the  auxiliary  to  wish. 

ii«  gwao  verb-stem . 

m  i/a  the  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural;  stA  the  connective  from. 

»"go  to  go  (singular);  -id  is  probably  contracted  from  the  auxiliary  -jrid  to  begin. 

115^  probably  the  suffix  indicating  motion  straight  through  to  the  object;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

"•(^if  the  connective  the. 

I"  hailaw  ->  hail€,  to  destroy;  perhaps  related  to  the  name  for  the  being  that  brings  pestilence,  HaUVlat. 

"»»i«  means  the  open  expanse  of  sea;  in  taking  the  connective  gai  the  final  » is  dropped. 

^^gai  the  connective  the. 

»»  lH-  by  canoe;  U  stem;  -Lfza  motion  toward  anything;  -gil  motion  landward. 

^^hayi'A  an  adverb  always  used  when  something  falls  out  differently  from  what  was  expected.  In 
this  case  the  rest  of  the  clause,  which  naturally  belongs  with  It,  Is  omitted  and  Its  sense  left  to  the  hearer. 

i^djiH'  REALLY,  actually;  Is  strengthened  and  emphasis  placed  upon  it  by  the  connective  kao. 

^dfi'ha  PAR,  an  adjective  depending  upon  the  preceding  noun  iga  country. 

»»«-fn  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

u»Hao  refers  to  all  of  the  story  preceding,  which  It  connects  with  this  sentence;  Lan  an  adverb  depend- 
ing  upon  p^do,'  a*8gai  (—  &i  or  d'dji  +  gai)  a  demonstrative  referring  also  to  the  preceding  story;  at  con- 
nective wrrn,  of,  etc.  QialgaU^ndApai  probably  has  the  same  stem  as  the  verb  treated  of  under  note 
107;  tai  theconnecttve.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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they  enslaved  two  women.  (The  others)  came  thither,  and  while 
they  lay  close  to  the  land,  rejoicing  over  the  persons  captured,  some 
people  came  sailing  around  a  point  in  a  canoe,  saw  them  and  jumped 
off.  Then  (we)  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  And  after  I  had  spent 
some  little  time  preparing  myself,  I  got  off.  And  I  started  to  pursue 
one  person  who  was  running  about  near  the  sea.  After  I  had  chased 
him  about  in  the  woods  for  a  while,  he  jumped  into  the  ocean.  And 
I  took  his  hair,  along  with  his  yellow-cedar  bark  blanket,  away  from 
him.  And  he  came  up  out  at  sea  and  held  up  his  hands  in  front  of 
my  face  (in  token  of  surrender).  Then  he  swam  shoreward  toward 
me.  When  he  got  near  me,  he  dove  again  and  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea,  and  I  began  to  shoot  at  him.  Then  he  swam  landward 
and  held  himself  tightly  against  the  face  of  a  certain  cliff.  After  I 
had  shot  at  him  twice  there,  I  stopped.  Then  he  climbed  up  upon 
a  tree  standing  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  although  its  top  was 
some  distance  from  the  cliff,  he  bent  it  toward  it,  and  after  a  while 
got  hold  of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  he  went  into  a  hole  in  it.  He 
could  not  go  from  it  either  downward  or  upward.  We  said  to  one 
another  that  he  would  die  right  in  it. 

Then  they  started  from  that  place  in  their  canoes.  Then  they  had 
a  fire  and  began  to  give  each  other  food.  And  after  they  again 
started  off,  they  again  begap  fighting  with  the  fort.  Then  we  got 
into  a  position  from  which  we  could  not  get  away.  Then,  although 
we  could  not  get  away  at  first,  they  finally  got  us  into  (the  canoes). 
And  a  certain  person  crept  around  on  top  of  the  house.  They  shot 
him  so  that  he  fell  down.  And  after  they  had  lain  out  to  sea  for 
some  time,  a  man  wearing  a  dancing-blanket  and  cedar-bark  rings 
dragged  down  a  canoe  .and  came  out  to  us,. accompanied  by  a  woman. 
And  those  in  Ldo'gwafi's  canoe  talked  to  them.  Then  they  told  the 
woman  to  come  closer,  and  said  that  they  should  shoot  the  man  so 
that  he  would  fall  into  the  water.  Ld5'gwafi  refused  and  started 
away  from  them.  Then  they  fled  away  in  terror.  Their  ammu- 
nition was  all  gone.     Then  we  also  started  off. 

Then  they  started  from  Point-Dji'dao,  and,  after  they  had  spent 
four  nights  upon  the  sea,  they  came  to  Cape  St.  James.  After  they 
had  traveled  two  more  nights,  they  came  to  Kaisxm.  Instead  of 
accomplishing  what  they  had  hoped,  they  returned  from  a  far  country 
almost  empty-handed.     Here  this  story  comes  to  an  end. 
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By  Franz  Boas 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  LANQUAQB  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Tsiinshian  (Chiminesyan)  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  northern 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Nass  and  Skeena 
rivers.  On  the  islands  oflf  the  coast  the  Tsimshian  occupy  the  region 
southward  as  far  as  Milbank  sound. 

Three  principal  dialects  may  be ^  distinguished:  The  Tsimshian 
proper,  which  is  spoken  on  Skeena  river  and  on  the  islands  farther  to 
the  south;  the  Nlsqa'*,  which  is  spoken  on  Nass  river,  and  the 
G'itkcan  (Gyitkshan),  which  is  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  Skeena 
river.  The  first  and  second  of  these  dialects  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  discussion.  The  description  of  the  Tsimshian  proper  is  set 
off  by  a  vertical  rule  down  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  pages. 

The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer*  and  by 
Count  von  der  Schulenburg.'  I  have  also  briefly  discussed  the  dialect 
of  Nass  river,*  and  have  published  a  collection  of  texts*  in  the  same 
dialect.  References  accompanying  examples  (like  290.2)  refer  to  page 
and  line  in  this  publication;  those  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  a  Tsimshian 
text  with  notes  published  by  me.^ 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§  2.  Ssrstem  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Tsim.shian  dialects  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  other  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It 
abounds  particularly  in  ^-sounds  and  ^-sounds.    The  informants  from 

>  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  North  western  Tribes  of  Canada  (Report  qf  the  69th  MeeUng 
oftheBHHah  AiaoelaUon  fw  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1889, 877-889). 

sDr.  A.  C.  Qraf  Ton  der  Schulenburg,  Die  Sprache  der  Zimshlan-Indianer  (Brunswick,  1894). 

'Tenth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  {Reports  qf 
the  66th  and  66th  Meetings  of  the  BrUUh  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1895,  583-586;  1896 
666-591). 

^Tdmshian  Texts  {Bulletin  f?  qf  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1902). 

•  Bine  Sonnensage  der  Tsimschian,  Zeiischriftfiir  fUhnologie,  1908,  776-797. 
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whom  my  material  in  the  Nass  river  dialect  has  been  gathered  used 
the  hiatus  frequently,  without,  however,  giving  the  preceding  stop 
enough  strength  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  fortis.  A  few  people 
from  other  villages,  whom  1  heard  occasionally,  seemed  to  use  greater 
strength  of  articulation;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  mode 
of  pronunciation  had  a  distinct  series  of  strong  stops.  In  the  Tsim- 
shian  dialect  the  fortis  survives  clearly  in  the  t  and  p;  while  the  ts 
and  k  fortis  have  come  to  be  very  weak.  I  have  also  observed  in  this 
dialect  a  distinct  fortis  of  the  y,  w^  w,  w,  and  I.  In  these  sounds 
the  increased  stress  of  articulation  brings  about  a  tension  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  epiglottis,  the  release  of  which  gives  the  sound  a  strongly 
sonant  character,  and  produces  a  glottal  stop  preceding  the  sound 
when  it  appears  after  a  vowel.  Thus  the  fortes  of  these  continued 
sounds  are  analogous  to  the  Kwakiutl  *^,  hv^  ^m,  *?i,  and  H.  Pre- 
sumably the  same  sounds  occur  in  the  Nass  dialect,  although  they 
escaped  my  attention.  Differentiation  between  surd  and  sonant  is 
difficult,  particularly  in  the  velar  /'  series. 

The  phonetics  of  Tsimshian  take  an  exceptional  position  among  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  in  that  the  series  of  I  stops  are 
missing.  Besides  the  sound  corresponding  to  our  /,  we  find  only  the 
Z,  a  voiceless  continued  sound  produced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
space  behind  the  canine  teeth;  the  whole  front  part  of  the  mouth  being 
filled  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  pressed  against  the  palate.  The 
Tsimshian  dialect  has  a  continued  sonant  Jc  sound,  which  is  exceedingly 
weak  and  resembles  the  weak  medial  r,  which  has  almost  no  trill  and  is 
pronounced  a  little  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  sound  in  Tlingit  which  Swanton  (see  p.  165)  writes  y, 
but  which  I  have  heard  among  the  older  generation  of  Tlingit  distinctly 
as  the  same  sound  as  the  Tsimshian  sound  here  discussed.  With  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  the  continued  sonant  corresponding 
to  X  of  other  Pacific  Coast  languages  agrees  its  prevalent  u  tinge.  I 
feel,  however,  a  weak  trill  in  pronouncing  the  sound,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  used  the  symbol  r  for  denoting  this  sound.  In  some 
cases  a  velar  trill  appears,  which  I  have  written  r. 

In  the  Nass  dialect,  liquids  (m,  w,  I)  that  occur  at  the  ends  of  words 
are  suppressed.  Tongue  and  lips  are  placed  in  position  for  these  sounds, 
but  there  is  no  emission  of  air,  and  hence  no  sound,  unless  a  following 
word  with  its  outgoing  breath  makes  the.terminal  sound  audible. 
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The  vocalic  system  of  Tsimshian  is  similar  to  that  of  other  North- 
west Coast  languages,  with  which  it  has  in  common  the  strong  tend- 
ency to  a  weakening  of  vowels.  The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  no  clear 
a,  but  all  its  a's  are  intermediate  between  a  and  a.  Only  after  w  does 
this  vowel  assume  a  purer  a  tinge.  A  peculiarity  of  the  language  is 
the  doubling  of  almost  every  long  vowel  by  the  addition  of  a  parasitic 
vowel  of  the  same  timbre  as  the  principal  vowel,  but  pronounced  with 
relaxation  of  all  muscles. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  sounds  observed  in  the  Nass 
dialect. 

The  series  of  vowels  may  be  rendered  as  follows:* 

E 

Short u        o        6        a        i        e        t        i 

Long -        0        d        a       a        e       -        t 

With  pai-asitic  vowel   .     ,     .    -      ou      dO      dck      di      ei       -       It 

This  series  begins  with  the  t*-vowel  with  rounded  lips  and  open 
posterior  part  of  mouth-opening,  and  proceeds  with  less  protrusion  of 
lips  and  wider  opening  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  to  a;  then, 
with  gradual  flattening  of  the  middle  part  of  the  mouth-opening, 
through  e  to  L 

The  system  of  consonants  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 

stops  Affricatives  (Jontintied      Ifasals 

hi- 


Jfl        a— >» 
00  CO      lU 


Labial  \     .     . 
Dental   .     .     . 
Anterior  palatal 
Middle  palatal 
Velar    .     .     . 


■** 

HI 

S 

[ 

I 

00     A 

1 

I 

h  p  (jf)  -  -  -        -  -771 

d  t  (fi)  dz  ts  its')       z  8,{c)  n 

g'  k'  (^•')  -  -  -        -  a?" 

g  k  m  -  -  -      -  ^ 

g  q  (?')  -  -  -  (r)  a^ 


Lateral,  voiced  continued    ......  Z 

voiceless  stop  (?) l 

Breathing h 

Semi-vowels        . y  hio 

It  is  doubtful  whether  c  (English  sh)  occurs  as  a  separate  sound; 
8  seems  rather  to  be  pronounced  with  somewhat  open  teeth.  The 
sounds  g  and  k  take  very  often  a  '^^-tinge.  The  semi-vowel  w  is 
almost  always  aspirated. 

1  NotwiUistandiDg  its  defects,  I  have  adhered  for  the  Nass  dialect  to  the  spelling  used  in  previous 
publications. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 19  r"  ^^Jv?^ 
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§  3.  Orouping  of  Sounds  and  Laws  of  Euphony 

Clustering  of  consonants  is  almost  unrestricted,  and  a  number  of 
extended  consonantic  clusters  may  occur;  as,  for  instance,  -ItJc^tg'^ 
ppt^  qsL^  xtg\  and  many  others. 

Examples  are: 

a'qik^det  they  reached  111.1* 
a'cf^^*-«^''*x  came  35.1 
xak'ak'  eagle  178.10 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  restrictions  regulating  the  use  of 
consonants  before  vowels.  Terminal  surd  stops  and  the  affricative  ts 
are  transformed  into  sonants  whenever  a  vowel  is  added  to  the  word. 

g'at  man  g'a'dEm  90.6 

gwalk^  dry  gwaJlgwa  176.2 

uE-hVp  uncle  dEp-he'she  my  uncles  157.9 

n-i^e'^ts  grandmother  ts^e'sdze  my  grandmother  157.10 

It  seems  that  single  surd  stops  do  not  occur  in  intervocalic  position. 
A  number  of  apparent  exceptions,  like  k^opE-  small,  were  heard  by 
me  often  with  sonant,  and  contain  probably  in  reality  sonants. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  intervocalic  changes: 

Intervocalic  x'  changes  into  y. 
'^  X  changes  into  w^  o. 

' '  X  changes  into  g.     This  last  change  is  not  quite  regular. 

dx'  to  throw  ffytn  you  throw  139.3 

hwild'x'  to  know  hwild'yl  I  know 

hdx'  to  use  hd'yaEin  use  of — 55.3 

xhEtsd'x  afraid  ai>Etsd'we  I  am  afraid 

k'sax  to  go  out  k'sa'imin  I  go  out!  171.4 

yd'dxk^  to  eat  yffog'an  to  feed 

In  a  few  cases  I  is  assimilated  by  preceding  n. 

an-hwf  71  instead  of  an-hwt'l  40.6,  7 

§  4.  The  Phonetic  Systems  of  Nass  and  Tsimshian 

The  system  of  vowels  of  Tsimshian  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Nass  dialect,  except  that  the  pure  a  and  a  do  not  occur. 
The  vowels  o  5,  and  e  e  appear  decidedly  as  variants  of  rt  ii  and  i  I 
respectively,  their  timbre  being  modified  by  adjoining  consonants. 


» Figures  refer  to  page  and  line  of  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts  ( Bulletin  t7  of  the  Bureau  qf  American 
Ethnoloffy);  figures  preceded  by  K  S,  to  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series  (Publications  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  iii,  1910). 
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I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  system  of  consonants  of  Tsim- 
shian  more  fully  than  that  of  the  Nass  dialect.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

SU»pa 


Labial J> 

Dental d 

Anterior  palatal  .     .  g' 

Middle  palatal     .     .  g 

Velar g 

Glottal * 


GQ 

P 
t 

Tc 


AffrienHven      ContinHed 

NataU 

Sonant 
Snrd 

Portia 

Sonant 
(trill?) 

Snrd 

n      n! 

iz     ts 

ts!    -      S 

k!    -     -     - 
i 


r      -      - 

f     -      -      -    (r)     X      - 


Lateral,  continued,  voiced 

"       fortis     . 
"  "         voiceless,  posterior 

Breathing 

Semi-vowels  .... 

fortis 


I 

I! 

I 

h 

y,w 


Wl 


The  terminal  surd  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  Nass  dialect,  and  1 
have  recorded  many  cases  in  which  the  terminal  stop  is  without 
doubt  a  sonant: 

wdlb  house  g*ad  people 

Before  g  and  kj  terminal  sonants  become  surds: 

wl-ts!Em'-U"'pgE  great  cave  ES  96.30 
nE-ga!itgaP  his  hat  ES  90.1 

Before  t  and  vowels,  the  sound  remains  a  sonant: 

g*a!lE  .  .  .  to  draw  water  .  .  .  ES  96.10 
Ke'^'ldEt  .  .  .  many  .. .  .  ES  96.14 

The  fact  that  some  terminal  sounds  always  remain  surd  shows 
that  in  the  cases  of  alternation  of  suixl  and  sonant  the  latter  must 
be  considered  the  stem  consonant. 

Some  of  the  sounds  require  fuller  discussion.  It  has  been 
stated  before  that  the  fortes,  as  pronounced  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be  and  as  they  are  among 
more  southern  tribes.  The  ^series  is  alveolar,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  behind  the  teeth.  The  affricatives  have  a  clear  continued 
5-sound,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  t^eth;  while  s  has 
a  decided  tinge  of  the  English  ah.  It  is  pronounced  with  tip  of 
tongue  turned  back  (cerebral)  and  touching  the  palate.  The  teeth 
are  closed.     The  sound  is  entirely  surd.    The  nasals  m  and  ?)  are 
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long  continued  and  sonant,  even  in  terminal  positions;  m!  and  n! 
have  great  tension  of  oral  closure  with  accompanying  tension  of 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  The  sound  r  has  been  described  before.  It 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Bishop  Ridley,  who  prepared 
the  translation  of  the  gospel  on  which  Count  von  der  Schulenburg's 
grammar  is  based,  has  rendered  this  sound,  which  often  follows  a 
very  obscure  t  or  jp,  by  u;  but  I  hear  distinctly  r.  Thus,  in  place 
of  Bishop  Ridley's  nuyu  (I),  I  hear  n/E'ryu;  instead  of  guel^  gs'rEl; 
instead  of  shgu^  sgET.  In  the  Nass  dialect,  eovl  takes  the  place  of 
this  sound: 

English 

to  lie 

thou 

to  pick 

middle 

one 

to  ask 

to  reach 

to  crush  with  foot 

box 

bucket 

seal 

The  sound  has,  however,  a  close  affinity'  to  w,  before  which  it 
tends  to  disappear. 

jjiliWr  to  tell;  plia'u  I  tell. 

It  is  suggestive  that  many  w-sounds  of  Tsimshian  are  lovem  Nass. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  u  and  r  in  Tsimshian  are  either  a  later 
differentiation  of  one  sound  or  that  a  loss  of  r  has  occurred  in  many 
forms.    On  the  whole,  the  latter  theory  appears  more  plausible. 

Examples  of  this  substitution  are  the  following: 


Tsimshian 

NasB 

sgET 
nt^VEU 

sg'l 
rie'sn 

gE'rd 
se^veI 

g'e'El 
bI'eI 

klEfvEl 

k-'e'El 

gE'rEdax 

g^TEtks 

ql^E'vEng^aaca 

E^VEmC 

k'l'dax 
g'etks 
qh^e'ng'ixa 
enx 

E'rEtnl 

enfiL 

^rla 

elx 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

dais 

dels 

to  live 

tlvFs 

ties 

to  push 

dvf^la 

d^'lAx 

tongue 

hi^8 

wis 

root 

iu'Hk 

ie'tk^ 

to  have  around  neck 

duHk 

drehk?' 

cedar-bark  basket 

huHk 

etk?" 

to  call 

Wnti 

hintx' 

angry 

lu'alg'at 

le'Elg'it 

feast 

m^ns 

sins 

blind 

lut 

let 

wedge 

gu'^plEl 

k-'VWBl 

two 

§4 
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In  terminal  position  Tsimshian  -*r  corresponds  to  Nass  -ax,  and 
after  long  vowels  r  to  x. 

Tsimshian  Nub  Engliih 

dET  dax  to  die,  plural 

ksET  ksax  to  go  out,  plural 

ysr  ya^  to  hide 

tslRT  tsla:^  much 

8B1*  sax  mouth  of  river 

Iet  Lax  under 

Examples  of  r  following  a  long  vowel  are — 

lav  J^  trout 

U!dr  ts!ax  inside 

dzlr  dzi^  porpoise 

Combined  with  change  of  vowels  are — 

Tsimshian  Naos  English 

yliair  pLeyo'x  to  tell 

xltr  xLrix  to  burst 

The  sound  f,  the  continued  sonant  corresponding  to  ^,  is  heard 
very  often  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ganra'n  trees; 
but  it  disappears  invariably  when  the  word  is  pronounced  slowly, 
and  g  takes  its  place. 

The  sounds  x'  and  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  do  not  occur  in  the  Tsim- 
shian dialect. 

The  ending  x'  of  the  Nass  dialect  is  generally  replaced  by  i  in 
Tsimshian. 

Nass  English 

hwvlSx'  to  know 

hdx'  to  use 

qa!ix'  wing 

wax'  to  paddle 

This  change  is  evidently  related  to  the  substitution  of  y  for  x' 
before  vowels. 

Terminal  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  tends  to  be  displaced  by  a  ter- 
minal a. 

English 

tongue 

seal 

jejune 

trail 

light 

bait 

lake 


Tsimshian 

tiyila'i 
hoi 
gai 
wai 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

d/ii'^la 

de'Ux 

s'rla 

elx 

na'^la 

nOLLX 

gaina 

qenx 

gd'epla 

qd'eplax 

nop 

nax 

t!W> 

d^ttx 
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Here  belong  also — 

Tsimahian  Nass  English 

me  max  sour 

frw^  hdx  to  wait 

Vocalic  changes,  besides  those  referred  to  before  in  connection 
with  the  sound  r,  occur. 

In  place  of  an  in  Tsimshian  we  find  e  in  Nass. 


Tsimsblan  Nass 

hau  he 

gil-  havlli  g '  ile'lix ' 

g'Uxa^i'tk  g'itxe'tk 

tlEm-ga'us  tiEm-ge'a 

ma'uikst  {mdlkst)  melk'st 

Tsimshian  du  is  replaced  in  Nass  by  dd. 

Tsimshian  Nass 

yd'uxk  ydfdxk^ 

yafuk  ydok^ 

q!a/watsx  q/d'dtsx 

Initial  wd  of  Tsimshian  is  sometimes  replaced  by  o  in  Nass. 

Tsimshian  Nass  English 

v)d])x  opx  forehead 

Another  very  frequent  change  is  that  from  a  following  wtot 


English 

to  say 

inland 

some  time  ago 

head 

crab-apple 

English 

to  eat,  singular 
to  follow 
gills 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

woUp 

hmllp 

house 

wal 

hwU 

to  do 

wdtk 

hvAtk' 

from 

tsluwafn 

t%!uvA'n 

top 

Igwa/lksdk 

Igu-m'lksihk^ 

prince 

tvds 

{hai)vA'8 

rain 

The  substitution 

is,  however,  not  regular, 

for  we  find — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

wdl 

hwdx' 

to  paddle 

wan 

hwan 

to  sit,  plural 

Related  to  this  is 

probably — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

hd'yets 

h^ts 

to  send 

hd'yitk'' 

hetk^ 

to  stand 

gai'na 

qenx 

trail 

sgd'yiks 

sqeksk"" 

to  wound 

Tsimshian  jp/  is  replaced  by  Nass  m. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

p!a'lg'ix8 

ma'lg'ix 

heavy 

p!as 

mas 

to  grow 

ple'yan 

TKiiyd'n 

smoke 

p!al 

mal 

button 

gan-spla 

gan-ama 

baton 

§4 
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§  6.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  most  characteristic  trait  of  Tsimshian  grammar  is  the  use  of  a 
superabundance  of  particles  that  modify  the  following  word.  Pho- 
netically these  particles  are  strong  enough  to  form  a  syllabic  unit, 
and  they  remain  always  separated  by  a  hiatus  from  the  following 
word.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  no  accent,  and  must  therefore 
be  designated  either  as  proclitics  or  as  prefixes.  These  appear  par- 
ticularly with  verbal  stems,  but  their  use  with  nominal  stems  is 
not  by  any  means  rare.  They  do  not  undergo  any  modifications, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  and  for  this  reason  a  large  part  of  the  gram- 
matical processes  relate  to  the  use  of  these  particles.  On  the  whole, 
their  position  in  the  sentence  or  word-complex  is  fairly  free.  Suf- 
fixes are  rather  few  in  number.  They  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  proclitic  particles  in  being  phonetically  weaker  and  in  forming 
with  the  preceding  stem  a  firm  unit.  Some  pronouns  which  belong 
to  the  proclitic  series  are  also  phonetically  weak  and  share  with  the 
suffixes  the  inclination  to  amalgamate  with  the  preceding  elements. 
Thus  the  proclitic  pronouns  sometimes  become  apparently  suffixes 
of  the  preceding  words,  whatever  these  may  be. 

Incorporation  of  the  nominal  object  occurs  principally  in  terms 
expressing  habitual  activities.    In  these  it  is  well  developed. 

The  Tsimshian  uses  stem  modifications  extensively  for  expressing 
grammatical  processes.  Most  important  among  these  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  very  frequent,  and  which  follows,  on  the  whole,  fixed 
laws.  Change  of  stem-vowM  is  not  so  common,  and  seems  some- 
times to  have  developed  from  reduplication.  It  occurs  also  in  com- 
pound words,  which  form  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  language.  Not 
many  instances  of  this  type  of  composition  have  been  observed,  but 
they  play  undoubtedly  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  Many  elements  used  in  word-composition  have  come  to 
be  so  weak  in  meaning  that  they  are  at  present  more  or  less  formal 
elements.  This  is  true  particularly  of  suffixes,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  prefixes,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  have  preserved  a 
distinct  meaning. 

The  grammatical  processes  of  Tsimshian  have  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  character  than  those  of  many  other  Indian  languages.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  general  rules  of  composition  or  reduplication, 
which  would  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  field  of  grammar. 
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Instead  of  this,  we  find  peculiar  forms  that  belong  to  certain  definite 
stems — peculiar  plumls,  passives,  causatives,  etc.,  that  must  be  treated 
in  the  form  of  lists  of  types.  In  this  respect  Tsimshian  resembles  the 
Athapascan  with  its  groups  of  verbal  stems,  the  Salish  and  Takelma 
with  their  modes  of  reduplication,  and  the  Iroquois  with  its  classes  of 
verbs.  The  freedom  of  the  language  lies  particularly  in  the  extended 
free  use  of  proclitics. 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  use  of  the  same  stems  as  nouns  and  as  verbs  is  common  in  Tsim- 
shian, although  the  occurrence  of  nominalizing  and  verbalizing  ele- 
ments shows  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  clearly  felt. 
The  proclitic  particles  mentioned  in  the  last  section  may  also  be  used 
with  both  verbs  and  nouns.  While  many  of  these  particles,  particu- 
larly the  numerous  class  of  local  adverbs,  always  precede  the  stem 
from  which  they  can  not  be  sepamted,  there  are  a  considemble  number 
of  modal  elements  which  have  a  greater  freedom  of  position,  and 
which  merge  into  the  group  o'f  independent  adverbs.  These  elements 
are  so  numerous  and  diverse  in  meaning,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  classification.  The  group  of  local  proclitics  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  the  nicety  of  local  dis- 
tinctions. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  it  strictly  from  the 
group  of  modal  proclitics. 

The  use  of  these  proclitics  is  so  general,  that  the  total  number  of 
common  verbal  stems  is  rather  restricted. 

The  proclitics  are  used — 

(1)  As  local  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(2)  As  modal  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(3)  To  transform  verbs  into  nouns; 

(4)  To  transform  nouns  into  verbs. 

Almost  all  the  proclitics  belonging  to  these  groups  form  a  syntactic 
unit  with  the  following  stem,  so  that  in  the  sentence  they  can  not  be 
separated  from  it.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the  transitive  verb 
precedes  the  whole  complex. 

Another  series  of  proclitics  differs  from  the  last,  only  in  that  they  do 
not  form  so  firm  a  unit  with  the  stem.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the 
transitive  verb  may  separate  them  from  the  following  stem.  To  this 
group  belong  all  strictly  temporal  particles.  The  transition  from  this 
class  to  true  adverbs  is  quite  gradual. 
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In  the  group  of  inseparable  modal  proclitics  must  also  be  classed 
the  plural  prefixes  qa-  and  Z-,  which  will  be  discussed  in  §§  43-45. 

The  pronominal  subjects  of  some  forms  of  the  transitive  verb — and 
of  some  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb  as  well — are  also  proclitics. 
They  consist  each  of  a  single  consonant,  and  have  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate  with  the  preceding  word. 

Suffixes  are  few  in  number.  They  are  partly  modal  in  character, 
signifying  ideas  like  passive,  elimination  of  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  causative.  A  second  group  expresses  certainty  and  uncertainty 
and  the  source  of  information.  By  a  peculiar  treatment,  consisting 
partly  in  the  use  of  suffixes,  the  modes  of  the  verb  are  differentiated. 
Still  another  group  indicates  presence  and  absence;  these  take  the  place 
to  a  great  extent  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The  objective  and  pos- 
sessive pronouns  are  also  formed  by  means  of  suffixes.  Most  remark- 
able among  the  suffixes  are  the  connectives  which  express  the  relations 
between  adjective  and  noun,  adverb  and  verb,  subject  and  object, 
pi-edicate  and  object,  preposition  and  object,  and  conjunction  and  the 
following  word.  There  are  only  a  few  classes  of  these  connectives,  by 
means  of  which  pi'actically  all  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  that 
are  not  expressed  by  means  of  particles. 

Reduplication  serves  primarily  the  pui-pose  of  forming  the  plural. 
A  number  of  particles  require  reduplicated  forms  of  the  following 
verb.  Among  these  are  the  particles  indicating  imitation,  genuine, 
ACTION  DONE  WHILE  IN  MOTION.  The  progressive  is  indicated  by  a 
different  kind  of  reduplication. 

Nouns  are  classified  from  two  points  of  view,  according  to  form, 
and  as  special  human  individuals  and  common  nouns.  The  selection 
of  verbal  stems  and  of  numerals  accompanying  the  noun  is  determined 
by  a  classification  according  to  form,  while  there  is  no  grammatical 
differentiation  in  the  noun  itself.  The  classes  of  the  numeral  are 
foimed  partly  by  independent  stems,  but  largely  by  suffixes  or  by 
contraction  of  the  numeral  and  a  classifying  noun.  In  syntactic  con- 
struction a  sharp  division  is  made  between- special  human  individuals- 
including  personal  and  personal  demonstrative  pronouns,  some  terms 
of  relationship,  and  proper  names— and  other  nouns. 

Plui*ality  is  ordinarily  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
It  would  seem  that  the  primary  idea  of  these  f  onus  is  that  of  distri- 
bution, but  at  present  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  only  one  of  the 
many  methods  of  forming  the  plural.     The  multiplicity  of  the  methods 
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used  for  forming  the  plural  is  one  of  the  striking  chai'acteristics  of  the 
Tsimshian  language. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  most  forms  of  the  transitive  verb 
are  treated  differently  from  intiunsitive  verbs.  While  the  subject  of 
these  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  precedes  the  verb,  that  of  the  intran- 
sitive verb,  which  is  identical  with  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
with  the  possessive  pronoun,  follows  the  verb.  This  relation  is  obscured 
by  a  peculiar  use  of  intransitive  constructions  that  seem  to  have  gained 
a  wider  application,  and  by  the  use  of  the  transitive  pronoun  in  some 
forms  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  independent  personal  pronoun, 
both  in  its  absolute  case  (subject  and  object)  and  in  its  oblique  case,  is 
derived  from  the  intransitive  pronoun. 

All  oblique  syntactic  relations  of  noun  and  verb  are  expressed  by  a 
single  preposition,  ia,  which  also  serves  frequently  to  introduce  subor- 
dinate clauses  which  are  nominalized  by  means  of  particles. 

DISCUSSION  OP  GRAMMAR  (§§7-67) 

ProcUtic  Particles  (§§  7-16) 

§7.  General  Remarka 

The  Tsimshian  language  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  particles 
which  qualify  the  verb  or  noun  that  follows  them,  each  particle  modi- 
fying the  whole  following  complex,  which  consists  of  particles  and  a 
verbal  or  nominal  stem.  All  these  particles  are  closely  connected 
with  the  following  stem,  which  carries  the  accent.  Nevertheless  they 
retain  their  phonetic  independence.  When  the  terminal  sound  of  the 
particle  is  a  consonant,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  following  stem 
is  a  vowel,  there  always  remains  a  hiatus  between  the  two.  Lack 
of  cohesion  is  also  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  plural.  In  a  very 
few  cases  only  is  the  stem  with  its  particles  treated  as  a  unit.  Usually 
the  particles  remain  unmodified,  while  the  stem  takes  its  peculiar 
plural  f onn,  as  though  no  particles  were  present.  There  are  very  few 
ex(feptions  to  this  rule. 

The  freedom  of  use  of  these  particles  is  very  great,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  b}'^  them  are  quite  varied.  There  is  not  even  a  rigid  dis- 
tinction between  adverbial  and  adnominal  particles,  and  for  this  reason 
a  satisfactory  grouping  is  very  difficult.  Neither  is  the  order  of  the 
particles  sufficiently  definitely  fixed  to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
their  classification. 

§7 
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As  will  be  shown  later  (§22),  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  may  be 
transformed  into  elements  analogous  to  the  particles  here  discussed 
bj^  the  addition  of  the  suflSx  -Em.  Since  a  number  of  particles  hive 
the  same  ending  -Bin  {haldEin-  no.  77;  pElBm-  no.  80;  lElxsEm-  no. 
81;  mESEm-  no.  83;  nd&ni-  no.  96;  tsa^am-  no.  9;  ts'ElEm-  no.  7; 
xptlytm-  no.  126;  lE^Em-  no.  5;  and  the  monosyllabic  particles  am-  no. 
136;  ham-  no.  156;  fEtn-  no.  140;  ^'jw/i-  no.  13;  ts^Em-  no.  152;  k'sEm- 
no.  146;  q^am-  no.  118;  xhrnix-  no.  56;  LBin-  no.  134;  «£m-  no.  168; 
dEm-  no.  170),  it  seems  justifiable  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of 
these  may  either  have  pr  have  had  an  independent  existence  as  stems 
that  may  take  pronominal  endings,  and  that  their  present  form  is 
due  to  contractions  (see  §  33).  At  least  one  particle  (g^ai-  no.  122) 
seems  to  occur  both  with  and  without  the  connective  -Ein, 

The  particles  may  be  classified  according  to  the  fixity  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  following  stem.  In  a  large  number  the  connection  is 
so  firm  that  the  pronoun  can  not  be  placed  between  particle  and  stem, 
so  that  the  two  form  a  syntactic  unit.  A  much  smaller  number  may 
be  so  separated.  Since  only  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  appears 
in  this  position  (see  §  48),  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  in  every 
case  to  which  group  a  particle  belongs.  Furtheiinore,  the  particles  of 
the  second  group  may  in  some  cases  be  joined  to  the  verb  more  firmly, 
so  that  the  pronominal  subject  precedes  them,  while  this  freedom  does 
not  exist  in  the  former  group. 

The  most  distinct  group  among  the  particles  is  formed  by  the  local 
adverbs.  Many  of  these  occur  in  pairs;  as  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
etc.  All  of  these  express  motion.  In  many  cases  in  which  we  should 
use  an  adverb  expressing  position,  the  Tsimshian  use  adverbs  express- 
ing motion,  the  position  being  indicated  as  a  result  of  motion.  For 
instance,  instead  of  he  stands  near  by,  the  Tsimshian  will  say  he  is 
PLACED  TOWARD  A  PLACE  NEAR  BY.  Thcse  particles  are  generally 
adverbial.  This  seems  to  be  due,  however,  more  to  their  significance 
than  to  a  prevalent  adverbial  character.  We  find  instances  of  their 
use  with  nouns;  as, 

gali-a'k's  river  {gali-  up  river;  ak's  water) 

A  second  group  might  be  distinguished,  consisting  of  local  adverbs, 
which,  however,  show  a  gradual  transition  into  modal  adverbs.  Here 
belong  terms  like  in,  on,  over,  lengthwise,  all  over,  sideways, 
etc    In  composition  this  group  precedes  the  first  group;  but  no  fixed 
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rules  can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  particles  of  this 
group  are  arranged  among  themselves.  The  use  of  some  of  these 
particles  with  nouns  is  quite  frequent. 

The  second  series  leads  us  to  the  extensive  group  of  modal  adverbs, 
many  of  which  occur  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  These  gradually 
lead  us  to  others,  the  prevailing  function  of  which  is  a  nominal  one. 

I  have  combined  in  a  small  group  those  that  have  a  decidedly 
denominative  chai'acter. 

There  is  another  small  group  that  is  used  to  transform  nouns  into 
verbs,  and  expresses  ideas  like  to  make,  to  partake  of,  to  say. 

It  will  be  recognized  from  these  remarks  that  a  classification  neces- 
sarily will  be  quite  arbitrary  and  can  serve  only  the  purpose  of  a 
convenient  grouping. 

§8.   Local  Particles  apj^earlnff  in  Pairs 

1.  bcKC'  up  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  baX"), 

baa-id'  to  go  up,  singular  142.8 
hax-qd! dd^ En  to  finish  taking  up  209.2 
hax-sg'ef  trail  leads  upward  (literally,  to  lie  up) 
hax'dd'q  to  take  up  several  208.8 

We  find  also — 

hdx-id'L  ak'8  water  rises  (literally,  goes  up) 
Tsimshian: 

hax-wa'lxs  to  go  up  hill 

hdx-gB'^wa  to  haul  up 

2.  ia^O'  down  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  yla^a*), 

iaga-sg'l*  trail  leads  downward  (literally,  to  lie  downward) 
ia^a-ie'  to  go  down.  137.5 
iaga-sa'k'sk^  to  go  down  (plural)  29.9 
Tsimshian: 

y!aga-gd!^  to  go  down  to 

ylaqord&x  to  take  down 

3.  niEn^  up  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  man'). 

mEn-g'a'dsh^  to  look  up  214.2 

mEU'da/uLt  he  went  up  through  the  air  95.4 

mBri'g'iba'yuk  to  fly  up  126.9 

rriEn-L&o  to  go  up,  plural  42.8 

IdmEn-hwrni  to  sit  in  something  high  up,  plural  34.1  {Id-  in; 

hwan  to  sit,  plural) 
mEn-do'x  to  be  piled  up;  (to  lie  up,  plural)  164.13 
mEnqd!6d  to  finish  taking  up  95.10 
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Tsimshian: 

'  man-iaf'*  to  go  up  ZE*  790^®* 
di-man-h&ksg  to  go  up  with  some  one 
inEla-man-walxs  both  go  up 
rrtan-li  plume  (literally,  upward  feather) 

.  d^Ep^  down  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  tgi^). 

d^Ep'ie'  to  go  down  (from  a  tree)  9.14 

d^Ep'hSik^  to  8tand  downward,  a  tree  inclines  downward  201.8 

de'gvltk'S'cTEp'ma'qs  to  throw  one's  self  down  also  (de  also; 

gulik'8  self  [obj.];  maqa  to  throw) 
lo'd^Ep-gal  to  drop  down  inside  (^  in;  ^dl  to  drop)  181.13 
ld-d^Ep-da!xiL  Loqs  the  sun  sets 

Tsimshian: 

tgi-ne'Hsg  to  look  down 

lU'tgi-ltP  to  stretc*.h  down  in  something 

tgi'id'^  to  go  straight  down  through  the  air 

6.  lE^Em*^  Idgdnt"  into,  from  the  top  (Tsimshian:  W^dtn*). 

I6gdm-Mx  to  go  aboard  (literally,  to  run  into  [canoe])  111.11 
lE^Em-qd'^Eu  to  finish  (putting)  into  215.12 
Id^om-d'x'  to  throw  into  from  the  top 

Tsimshian: 

sa-logdm-gos  to  jump  into  (canoe)  suddenly 

lo^om-ha'^  to  run  in 

lo^dm-HaP  to  sit  on  edge  of  water 

6.  VukS'  out  of,  from  top  (Tsimshian:  uks^,  Vuks^). 

fuks'L&d  to  stretch  down  out  of  canoe  181.3 
fuks'id'e  to  go  out  of  (here,  to  boil  over)  132.5 
fuhf-ha'x  to  run  out  of  dish  (over  the  rim) 
fuks-o'x'  to  throw  (meat  out  of  skin  of  game  150.12 
Tsimshian: 

uks'halh&lt  they  are  full  all  the  way  out 

uk%'d&^  to  take  out  of  (bucket) 

adat  ukS'Sa'k'ta  n-tsIa'ltgaP  then  he  stretched  out  his  face 

,  ts^ElEm^  into,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  ts/ElEni'). 

ts^ElEm-ha'x  to  run  in  204.9 

ts^ElEin-he'tk^  to  rush  in  (literally,  to  place  one's  self  into)  209.11 

ti ElEm-a! qhk^  to  get  into  129.12 

ts/ElEm-de'ba'x  to  run  in  with  something  140.15 

Tsimshian: 

UlElmn-wi'hxjIutg  to  cry  into  (house) 
U  lElEin-tfaH  to  put  into 


1  References  preceded  by  ZB  refer  to  the  Zeitschrift  far  Ethnologie,  1908. 
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8.  *•«*-  out* of,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  knE'). 

k'si-gd'u  to  take  out  129.12 
k'si-g^dts  to  cut  out  121.6 

k'si'ha'tk*^  to  rush  out  (literally,  to  place  one's  self  outside)  30.7 
Tsimshian: 

ksE'ld'^  to  shove  out 

ksE'hu'Hk  to  call  out 

SBm-ksE-ya'cb  to  cut  right  out  ZE  784" 

ksE-gwa'ntg  to  rise  (sun),  (literally,  to  touch  out) 

9.  tsagam"  from   on   the   water    toward    the    shore  (Tsimshian: 

dzaga^fi'). 

tsa^am-ha'k's  to  scold  from  the  water  toward  the  shore  16.4 
tsogam-hd'a  to  escape  to  the  shore  51.14 
Uagam-de-g^iba! yxik  to  fly  ashore  with  it  (de-  with)  178.12 
t  lEp'tsagam-q^de' xqht  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  {t  he;  Isp- 

self  [subj.];  q^d'exqh  to  drag;  -t  it)  175.14 
tsagam-g'e'n  to  give  food  shoreward  175.3 

Tsimshian: 

I  dzagam-ddWd  to  go  ashore 

I  dzagam-lu-yUyalUg  to  return  to  the  shore,  plural 

10.  uhS'  from  the  land  to  a  place  on  the  water  (Tsimshian:  uks*^ 

Vuks). 

uks-ie'  to  go  out  to  a  place  on  the  water  near  the  shore  150.14 
uks-dqhk^  to  reach  a  point  out  on  the  water  74.13 
de-uks-ia'dct  he  also  ran  down  to  the  beach  104.13 
Sometimes  this  prefix  is  used  apparently  in  place  of  iiiga-  (no.  2), 
signifying  motion  from  inland  down  to  the  beach,  although  it 
seems  to  express  properly  the  motion  out  to  a  point  on  the 
water. 

Tsimshian: 

uks'he^Hk  to  stand  near  the  water 
uksha'u  to  say  turned  seaward 
uks'da'id  to  go  out  to  sea 

In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

uks-a'pda-qlame'^tg  one  canoe  after  another  being  out  seaward 
wagait-xtks'G'idEQane'idzEt  the  Tlingit  way  out  at  sea 

11.  qdldtx*"  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses;  corresponding  nouns, 

g'tle'lix';  qaq^aWn  65.13  (Tsimshian:  qatdik";  correspond- 
ing noun,  gtl-hau'li), 

qaldtx'-ie'  to  go  back  into  the  woods  8.4 

qaldix'-ma'ga  to  put  behind  the  houses  into  the  woods  65.13 
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Tsimshian: 

qaldik'SgE'r  to  lie  aside 
qaldtk-id'^  to  go  into  woods 

12.  na-  out  of  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses  to  the  houses;  cor- 

responding noun,  ^'a?^  (Tsimshian:  na-). 
na-ha'x  to  run  out  of  woods  147.11 
na-he'U  to  send  out  of  woods  213.13 
na-de-ia  to  go  out  of  woods  with  something  214.8 
Tsimshian: 

na-gdl  to  run  out  of  woods,  plural 
na-ha!^  to  run  out  of  woods,  singular 

13.  t^Eni'  from  rear  to  middle  of  house  (Tsimshian:  tlEm-^). 

fEm-ie'  to  go  to  the  middle  of  the  house  130.12 
fEm'cTd'L  to  put  into  the  middle  of  the  house  193.14 
fsm-q'd'qL  to  drag  into  the  middle  of  the  house  62.11 
Tsimshian:   ' 

t!Em-8tv!H  to  accompany  to  the  fire 
tlEm-di'ia!^  to  go  also  to  the  fire 

14.  a«S-  from  the  middle  to  the  front  of  the  house  (Tsimshian:  asdi"). 

ase-6'x'  to  throw  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  door 
Tsimshian: 

I  asdi-ga!^  to  take  back  from  fire 
The  same  prefix  is  used  in  Tsimshian  to  express  the  idea  of  mistake: 

1  asdi-Iia'u  to  make  a  mistake  in  speaking 
Tsimshian  synon^^ns  of  t^Em'  (no.  13)  and  nsdi'  (no.  14)  are — 
lr5.  la^auk'  from  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  fire. 
lagauk'ia!^  to  go  to  the  fire 
lagauk-hu'Hg  to  call  to  fire 

16.  tsfEk'Idl'  from  the  fire  to  the  side  of  the  house. 

I  tslsk'lal-via'g  to  put  away  from  fire 

17.  ^alU  up  river;  corresponding   noun,  nmgdn  117.6  (Tsimshian: 

Id'gali-sg'l  (trail)  lies  up  in  the  river  140.10 
gali'ie'  to  go  up  river  117.6 
This  prefix  occurs  with  nominal  significance  in  gali-a'k's  river 
(literally,  up  river  water). 
Tsimshian: 

wi-q!ala-a'ks  large  river 
lu-qlala-yd'^k  to  follow  behind 
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18.  yisi"  down   river;  corresponding  noun,  sax   23.6  (Tsimshian: 

gist'}  corresponding  noun,  set). 

g'tsl'ba^x  to  run  down  river  18.11 

g'lsi-a'qLk^  to  arrive  down  river  23.6 

FuL-g'Ui-ldk's  they  float  about  down  the  river  16.10 
In  one  case  it  seems  to  mean  down  at  the  bank  op  the  river. 

g'Ui'lo'Wd'wdq^  it  was  dug  down  in  it  down  the  river  197.8 
Tsimshian: 

stE-gisi'ia!^  to  continue  to  go  down  river 

gisi'ksid'n  down  Skeena  river 

19.  ytdi"  right  there,  just  at  the  right  place  or  in  the  right  manner 

(Tsimshian:  g*tdi'). 
sEin-g'idi-ld'he'tk^  exactly  just  there  in  it  it  stood  88.8 
g'tdi-qdk'skH  just  there  he  was  dragged  51.5 
g'ldi-go^u  to  catch  (literally,  to  take  in  the  right  manner)  147.8 
Tsimshian: 

g'tdi-ga'^  to  catch  ZE  787»^ 
g'idi-^va'l  to  stop 

SE-g'tdi-heHg  to  stand  still  suddenly 
g'tdi-Ha!^  to  stop  ZE  788»^ 

20.  l%g*i'  at  some  indefinite  place,  not  in  the  right  manner;  i.  e., 

almost  (Tsimshian:  ItgU). 

lig't'k^iL'da'  to  sit  about  somewhere  54.10 

lig'i-tsaga?n'de'lj?k^  it  was  a  short  distance  to  the  shore  some- 
where 104.8 

lig'i-mEtme'tk^  full  in  some  place  (i.  e.,  almost  full)  159.10 
This  particle  is  often  used  with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  about: 

Itg'i-txa'lpx  about  four  14.1 
It  is  also  used  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

Ug'i'laX'U^aJh  somewhere  on  the  edge  104.8 

Ug't-nda'  somewhere  87.1 

Ug'i-hwVl  goods  (i.  e.,  being  something)  164.8 
Tsimshian: 

Ugi-ndt!  somewhere  ZE  782»® 

Itgi-gO!^  something 

Ug'i'la-nVEdz  to  see  bad  luck  coming 

l^g'i-ga'n  any  tree 
A  few  others  appear  probably  in  pairs  like  the  preceding,  but  only 
one  of  the  pair  has  been  recorded. 

21.  Hpl"  out  of  water. 

spl'ie'  to  go  out  of  water  52.2 
spVgo'u  to  take  out  of  water 
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22.  wuVani"  out  of  water  (Tsimshiau:  wuVatn"), 
Tsimshian: 

wuVam-hax-do^  to  take  up  from  water 
xcxiVam-a'dAg  to  get  ashore 
xovJ^am-ia!^  to  go  ashore 

§  9.  Local  Particles — Continued 

The  following  series  of  local  particles  do  not  appear  clearly  in  pairs, 
or — according  to  their  meaning— do  not  form  pairs: 

23.  tsa^a'  across  (Tsimshian:  ilza^a"), 

tsaga-sg'l  to  lay  across  40.12 
lEp'tsa^a-yoxk^  he  went  across  40.13 
tsaga-de'entk^  to  lead  across  79.11 
tsaga-hd'hsaan  to  fasten  across  an  opening  217.5 
tsaga-his^ia'ts  to  chop  across  201.7 
gun-tsaga-ie'  to  order  to  go  across  40.13 
Tsimshian: 

dzaga-id'^  to  go  across 

dzaga-di-W^  staying  also  across  (a  name). 

g^ap-kla-dzaga-aZu-id'^  to  run  reallj'  very  openly  across  ZE  786"* 

24.  qalk^si'  through  a  hole  (Tsimshian:  ^alksE-). 

qalk'si-yo^xk^  to  go  through  149.12 
qalk'si'g'a'ask^  to  look  through  127.8 
qalk'si'lihd'yuk  to  fly  through,  plural  14.9 
Ib-qalk'Bi'ha'ij^oax  to  squeeze  through  inside  149.15 
This  prefix  occurs  also  hefore  nouns: 

qalk'si-n&o  a  hole  through  11.9 
qalk'si'Sgd'exk^  through  the  darkness 
Tsimshian: 

galknE'iie'^isg  to  look  through 

galksE'klVHs! eI  to  poke  through 

galksE-a'idg  to  get  through  (literally,  to  finish  through) 

25.  ff'tme'  probably  far  into,  way  in  (Tsimshian:  ^finii'). 

g'tme-ie   to  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  through  the  space 

between  people  sitting  on  the  sides  132.14,  189.13 
g't?ne-qa'ts  to  pour  through  a  pipe,  along  the  bottom  of  a  canoe 
g'tme-yd'xk^  to  go  through  a  pipe  183.1 

Tsimshian: 

I  lu-gaini-tlaf^  it  goes  way  in 

26.  16^61'  under  (corresponding  noun,  zax). 

logdl-dEp'cTa,  to  sit  under  (a  tree)  8.4 
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27.  lukL"  under  (Tsimshian:  luklt'). 

lukL-g'ihd'yuh  to  fly  under 
Tsimshian: 

I  ItJdi'da'vl  to  go  under 

28.  K'ffaU'  over.     (In  Tsimshian  q'an^  occurs  alone,  but  also  t/I- 

q/an-f  which  is  more  frequent.    This  prefix  is  a  compound  of 

l/l'  ON,  and  q/an  over.) 
le-gan-dx'  to  throw  over 
le-^an-g^a'dsl^  to  look  over 
Tsimshian: 

Ul-qlan-h^l  to  be  spread  over 
IH-qlan-sv!  to  swing  over 
sa-qlan-tld'^  to  put  over 

29.  te-  in;  the  corresponding  noun   has    the  prefix  ts^Bm-  inside; 

independent  noun,  ts^dwu  (Tsimshian:  ?«f-/  the  corresponding 
noun  has  the  prefix  ta/Em-  inside). 

U'cPa  to  be  in  118.10 

de-lO'a'lg'txL  q&ot  he  also  speaks  in  his  mind  (i.  e.,  bethinks) 

49.14 
l^'CPsp-iax^ia^q  to  hang  down  inside  65.10  {cTEp-  down  [no.  4]) 
Id'Sqa-nw/qsacm  to  put  in  sideways  150.3  {sqa-  sideways  [no.  36]) 
Id-vmsEn-rrLe'tk'^  it  is  full  inside  all  along  29.10  (wusEn-  along 

[no.  51]) 
hasp^a-ld-yd'xk^  to  go  in  the  same  road  202.15  (hasp^a-,  hasba- 

upside  down  [no.  74]) 
le-to-d'^Ep-yu'k  to  move  on  the  surface  in  something  downward 

104.11  {le-  on  [no.  30];  d'sp-  down  [no.  4]) 

This  prefix  occurs  in  a  few  fixed  compositions: 

Id-ya'ltk^  to  return 

lo'daHtk^  to  meet 
It  occurs  also  in  a  few  cases  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

lo'tialwu  inside  102.10 

ld-k'8-g'€^wU  in  the  lowest  one  53.11  {k's-  extreme  [no.  143]) 

Id-k's-g'VeksdA.  the  extreme  outside  219.1 

lo-LtpLa'p  deep  inside  197.8 

Id'Se'luk  in  the  middle  184.13 

Tsimshian: 

lu-sgBfr  to  lie  inside  ZE  782" 

lurtla!^  to  sit  in 

sorlu'haldEm-hdf^  suddenly  to  rise  in  something 

lu'tgi-lo'^  to  stretch  down  in 

lagcLX'lu-dd'^  to  put  in  on  both  sides  {lagax-  on  both  sides  [no.  38]) 
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30.  ?g-  on;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  lax-;  independent 

noun,  lax^o'  (Tsimshian:  ?/f-/  the  corresponding  noun  has 
the  prefix  lax-;  independent  noun,  Ictx^o'). 

U'Wa!  to  sit  on  202.4 

U'mEU'pta'ltT^  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  (see  no.  3) 

U-ia'q  to  hang  on  89.10 

txa-le-bah  to  spread  over  entirely  (see  no.  93) 

le-aqa-ag'i  to  put  on  sideways  184.13  (see  no.  36) 

Tsimshian: 

sa-lH-g'Sf^ks  to  drift  suddenly  on  something  (see  no.  98) 

l!l'hBft4f^En  to  put  on 

8Em-l!l-fa[b  to  cover  well  (see  no.  168) 

l!l'8E-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on  something  (see  no.  164) 

ha-l!l-gd'H  to  think  (see  no.  160) 

31.  fgro-  around  (Tsimshian:  tgU"). 

Id'tgO'ha'x  to  run  around  inside  77.11 

^wa'ts^ik'8'tgo-ma'ga  U)  turn  over  and  over  much  52.10  (see 

no.  176) 
tgo-ya'UJ^  to  turn  around  47.9 
K uL-lo-tgo-lax-I^W En  to  roll  about  around  inside  to  and  fro 

13.14  {khcL-  about  [no.  331'  Id-  inside  [no.  29]:  tgo-  around;  lax- 

to  and  fro  Fno.  38]) 
Tsimshian: 

1c!vl'tgu-ne'Hsg  to  look  around  (see  no.  33) 

tgu-waJn  to  sit  around,  plural 

tgu'ia'^  to  go  around 

tgvrda'p  to  measure  around  ZE  784*® 

32.  k^utgO'  around;  corresponding  noun,  dax'  circumference. 

sd'K'xUgo-da'uL  to  go  suddenly  around  (the  trunk  of  a  tree)  211.9 
T^utgo-ieletl^  to  go  around  (the  house)  218.1 

33.  k*uL'  about  (Tsimshian:  kltU"). 

TiuL-hcdx  to  run  about  94.10 
k^uL-U'Ld'dtk^  he  puts  about  on  it  218.7 
(fasha-k^uL'hvya'ax'  he  paddled  about  astray  17.2 
k^uL'lix'la'k'  to  scatter  about 
Tsimshian: 

aZu-k'ul'ia'^  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  783^* 
klvl-yu-ha'^ksg  to  carry  bucket  about  (see  no.  159) 
klul'da'msax  to  be  downcast  here  and  there  (i.  e.,  always) 

34.  k'^tlq'aU  round  on  the  outside. 

k'''tlq^al'ina'n  to  nib  over  the  outside  103.12 
k''^Ugal-axt^Sxk^  scabby  all  around 
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35.  fg^al- against  (Tsimshian:  txal'), 

tq^al-gwaU^  to  dry  against  (i.  e. ,  so  that  it  can  not  come  off)  104. 2 

tq^al'd^dt  to  put  against  (i.  e.,  on)  face  195.12 

tq'al'da'tL  to  tie  on  68.12 
This  prefix  is  often  used  to  express  the  idea  of  meetino: 

tq^aUKwa'  to  meet  and  find  31.6 

hwagait'lo'tq^al'gfftiak^  to  reach  up  to  inside  against  (i.  e.,  meet- 
ing) {hwagait-  up  to  [no.  71];  lo-  in  [no.  29J) 

tq^al-q&'d  to  go  to  meet  (to  go  against)  158.11 
Sometimes  it  expresses  the  idea  of  with: 

tq^al-a'k's  to  drink  something  with  water  21.9 

tq^al'liu'ksaan  to  place  with  something  36.8 
In  still  other  cases  it  signifies  foreyeb,  in  so  far  as  the  object 
remains  fastened  against  something: 

lo-tq^al-gwdHk^  to  be  lost  forever  in  something  (^-  in;  Ufol- 
against  166.1 
It  also  may  express  the  idea  for  a  fubpose: 

tq^al-ffm  good  for  a  purpose  80.14 

ssm'tq^al'SiBp^Bn  to  like  much  for  a  purpose  45.1 

tq^al-wVlEtnLk?^  female  servant 
Tsimshian: 

sa-txal'g'd'sg  to  float  suddenly  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  reaches) 

txal'Mltg  full  all  over 

txal-a'aig  to  arrive  at 

86.  sqa^  across  the  way  (Tsimshia,n:  sga^). 
sqa-cTa'  to  be  in  the  way  183.10 
lo-sqa'he'fEn  to  place  inside  in  the  way  129.10 
sqorsg'V  to  lie  across  148.11 
Tsimshian: 

lu'sga-yidz  to  strike  in  and  across  the  face 

lEp'sga-daM  (he)  himself  ties  across  (see  no.  129) 

sga-g'V^tg  to  swell  lying  across 

sga-haf^  to  run  across  (i.  e.,  to  assist) 

sga-na'k  some  time  (literally,  across  long)  ZE  791*^ 

sga-W  a  few 

37.  yiluml^  past,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  ytliouU). 

g'ilwvl-ddm  to  hold  beyond  a  certain  point  61.8 
Tsimshian: 

g'ilwvlriaf^  to  run  past 

g'Uwul'Ox'a'aig  to  get  ahead 

Iflrqlan-g'tlwyl'du'^^lxk  not  to  be  able  to  pass  over  (see  no.  28) 


§» 
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38.  UUC"  to  and  fro,  at  both  ends  (Tsimshian:  la^OM'). 

(a)  to  and  fro: 

Idx-ba'x  to  run  to  and  fro 

(b).  at  both  ends,  on  both  sides: 

ldX'g'iLg'a'Ll(^8  carved  at  both  ends 
lax'ld'lto'xk^  to  move  in  it  on  both  sides  84.4 
lax-le'Lk'  to  watch  both  ends  136.10 
Idx-aa'lg'ix  to  talk  both  ways  (i.  e.,  to  interpret) 
laX'hwd'nEiriLli^  seated  on  both  sides  (two  wives  of  the  same 
man)  194.7 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

Laai-wdsE^  W&s  (a  monster)  at  each  end  106.14 
Lax-mdk'sT^  white  at  each  end  (name  of  a  man) 

Tsimshian: 

lagax'lu'dff^  to  put  in  on  both  sides 
lagax-nE-std!^  both  sides 

89.  so-'  off  (Tsimshian:  so-), 
sordx'  to  throw  off  145.2 
sa-isshe^s  to  tear  off  25.4 
sa-he't^  to  stand  off  137.9 
sa-f&q  to  scratch  off 

sa'uk8'ts^En8'X'k''*ffxk^  to  escape  going  off,  leaving  out  to  sea 
{icks-  toward  water  [no.  10];  ts^Ena-  leaving  [no.  104]) 
Tsimshian: 

m;-gW^  to  take  off 
sortsId'H  to  pull  off 

40.  gts^  away  to  another  place. 

gtS'cTa'  (plural  gU-hwdn)  to  transplant  {d^a  [plural  }kwan\  to  sit) 
gU'H  to  move  away  to  another  place 
gVB-hytT^9En!  move  away  to  another  place! 

41.  wuWwf^  away  forward  (Tsimshian:  vrud/Efi'). 

vrnd^En-iS  to  step  forward 
vmd^En-kBlalqs  to  kick  away 
Tsimshian: 

I  vyud^Eu-gwa!^  away  here  along  the  middle 

42.  lUkS'  along  a  valley  (Tsimshian). 

I  luks-g'ig'd^^nit  down  along  the  river 

43.  t«?ii>away,probablyinsomespecialdirection (Tsimshian:  auruU). 

wlL-go'  to  take  away 
Tsimshian: 

I  awvl-ma'g  to  put  aside,  to  sidetrack 
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44.  Itagun^  toward,  near;  corresponding  noun,  awa'a  (Tsimshian: 

gn/n^;  corresponding  noun,  aioa'^). 
hagun-ie'  to  go  toward  129.14 

aqh-hxi/gun-y&^l^  unable  to  get  near  201.6  (see  no.  137) 
Jiogun-hStl^  to  stand  near  125.4 
hagun-dSlpk^  a  short  distance  near  by  147.5 
Tsimshian: 

gun-id'^  to  go  toward 

gun-gd'^  to  go  toward  something 

gun-t!d'^  to  sit  near 

45.  h^lU'  near  by. 

helord^a!  to  sit  near  by 

46.  Wsa^  in  front. 

loaa-ief  to  walk  in  front  of 
Idsa-d^al  to  sit  in  front  of 

47.  toa«-  along  the  surface  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  focaS"). 

txas-ie'  to  walk  on  a  long  thing 
txaS'la'dgvl  to  wrap  up  a  long  thing 
txas'ia'ts  to  chop  along  a  long  thing 

Tsimshian: 

lu'ticaS'SgE'r  to  put  in  edgewise 
sa-lu'txaa-WH  to  shove  in  suddenly  edgewise 
txaS'kld'H  through  the  year  ZE  792"' 

48.  feadtac*- lengthwise  along  the  middle  line  (Tsimshian:  hutl'Ek^). 

hadix'-qo'ta  to  cut  (a  salmon)  lengthwise  55.3 
Tsimshian: 

I  lu'hatlBk'ldPt  to  push  in  endwise 

49.  stEoc^  lengthwise,  on  either  side  of  middle  line. 

stEX'fotsk^  one  side  lengthwise  is  black 

stEX'Sg'lL  qe'nsx  lax-tie* l  ak's  the  trail  lies  along  (the  water)  on 

the  beach-side;  {sg'l  to  lie;  qe'nEX  trail;  lax-  on  [no.  151]; 

ts^^L  beach;  ak's  water) 

50.  haL^  along  the  edge,  edgewise  (Tsimshian:  Iial'). 

(a)  Along  the  edge: 

k*uL-haL-id'  to  walk  about  along  the  edge  (of  the  water)  122.4 
det-hah-db' qt  he  held  it  also  along  the  edge  (of  the  fire)  47.8  (^de 
also  [no.  167];  t  he  [subj.];  doq  to  place;  -t  it) 

Not  quite  clear  is  the  following: 
g'^am-ld-haL-fuxfa'k^det  they  only  twisted  off  (their  necks)  inside 
along  the  edge  115.5  (^^a?n-  only  [no.  118];  Id-  in  [no.  29]; 
-det  they) 
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(S)  Eklgewise: 

haL'g'd!6fiEn  to  put  (the  paddle  into  the  water)  edgewise 
Tsimshian: 

klvl'M-heUg  to  stand  about  alongside  of  ZE  796»*^ 

hal'k'Ia'n  to  go  along  beach  in  canoe 

hal-gwa'^  along  here 

61.  tvuHEfi'  along  the  inside  (Tsimshian:  wuhEU'). 

wusEn-he'tk^  to  /ush  along  inside  (the  canoe)  57.5 
lo'VyusEn-me'tk^  full  along  inside  (the  canoe)  29.10 
vmsEn-ltsbe's  to  tear  lengthwise  (to  split)  99.13  (or  wudEn- 

see  no.  41) 
wiLSEn-ytsHa'ta  to  chop  lengthwise  (into  wedges)  148.4 
Tsimshian: 

lax'wusmi'id'^  on  the  flat  top  of  a  mountain  (literally,  on  along 
going) 

62.  vfltsEu;  huts' Eft''   along     through    the    middle    (Tsimshian: 

WUtSfEU'). 

vrUs^En-id'  to  go  back  through  the  house  125.3 
huts^EU'd'dL  to  put  from  fire  back  to  the  rear  of  the  house  207.2 
Tsimshian: 

I  wutslEn-id'^  to  go  along  through  the  house 

63.  Xitp- at  end  (Tsimshian:  xlEp-). 

XLtp-gu'x  to  hit  at  end  88.11 
XLtp'f^t^o'tsk^  black  at  the  ends  31.6 
Tsimshian: 

idEp-hS'ksEn  to  put  on  at  end 
8Em-idEp4s^uwd'n  the  very  end  of  the  top 

64.  Xf^S-  in  the  middle  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  xtsIE^). 

xtal'ia'ts  to  chop  across  the  middle  133.9 

sa-xtse-q^o^ts  to  cut  quickly  across  the  middle  100.6 
Tsimshian: 

I  xtalE-gai'  to  bite  through  in  the  middle 
bb.  k^L^-  all  over  (Tsimshian:  *»ii-). 

k^Le-hasha'ts  to  bite  all  over  84.15 

k^te-hisbe's  to  tear  to  pieces  71.6 

k^he-ia'U  to  hit  all  over  58.2 
Tsimshian: 

kHl'iaf^m  laxha!  going  across  the  sky  ZE  783*** 

kHl-gaigai'  to  bite  all  over 

kHl-gal^&l  split  all  over 
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56.  xLEnt"  around  an  obstacle,  making  a  curve  around  something 

(Tsimshian:  xIEtH'). 

XLEm  ie'  to  go  overland,  cutting  off  a  point 

xLErri'ma'gaL  to  put  a  rope  over  something 

XLEm-heftsL  to  send  around  something 

XLmri'daJ^a  to  choke  some  one,  hang  some  one 
Here  belongs  also — 

XLEm-gal^ai's^U  to  kneel  down 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns. 

XLEm-qe!nEx  trail  going  around  in  a  circle 
Tsimshian: 

oiEm'iaf^k  to  embrace 

idEm-da'M  to  tie  around 

57.  k'^SdO'  sideways. 

k'^^edd-g'a'ask  to  look  sideways 

58.  k'^dL'  aside. 

q^am'k''^dL-Ld'dt  she  only  pushes  aside  191.11 
k'^dL'he'tgum  c[e'sEmq  labret  standing  on  one  side  191.13 

59.  qana^  inclined  against  (Tsimshian) 
qana-faf^  to  sit  leaning  against  something 
qana-he'Hg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 
qana-ha'Ug  to  stand  leaning  against  something 

60.  mxvxlE"  through  a  narrow  channel  (Tsimshian). 
maodE'haf^  to  go  through  a  channel 
ma/AE-ha! W eIcb  to  swim  through  a  channel 
moidE-g^afp  a  narrow  channel 
MaodE-qa/la   Metlakahtla,    narrow    channel    of   sea   (compare 

G'it-qafla  people  of  the  sea) 

61.  g*ik*8i'  out  of ;  undoubtedly  a  compound  of  k'si  out  of  (no.  8). 

g'ik'si'hwVtk^  to  come  out  of  10.1 

62.  luila'  near  the  end ;  perhaps  a  compound  of  Id-  in  (no.  29),  and 

hela-  near  (no.  45). 
lu'Ua'cPe'Uks  cut  off  smooth  at  end  (name  of  a  dog),   from 

cPe'lik'8  smooth 
lAJjUa-aUg'tx  to  speak  close  to  some  one 

%10.  Modal  Particles 

There  is  no  strict  distinction  between  this  group  and  the  preceding 
one.  Many  of  the  particles  classed  here  are  used  with  equal  frequency 
as  adverbial  and  as  adnominal  elements.  Thus  we  find  m-,  which 
means  at  the  same  time  greatly,  much,  and  large;  Lgo-^  which  sig- 

§10  n        A 
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nifies  both  a  little  and  small.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  rele- 
gate all  elements  which  may  be  separated  from  the  stem  by  a  pronoun 
into  a  group  by  themselves  (§  15);  but  since  such  separation  occurs 
only  in  transitive  verbs,  and  not  all  particles  have  been  found  with 
transitive  verbs,  it  seems  likely  that  the  grouping  may  have  to  be 
changed  when  the  language  comes  to  be  better  known.  While  in 
some  cases  the  composition  of  particles  and  stems  is  quite  firm,  others 
convey  the  impression  of  being  almost  independent  adverbs. 
63.  amuH'  ready  to  move;  not  free  (Ts^imshian). 

aiaus-tla!^  ready  to  stand  up,  singular 

aicuS'Wa'n  ready  to  stand  up,  plural 

awuS'h^Hk  ready  to  move 

63a.  a-  easily  (Tsimshian). 
a-sonWl  easily  tired 
a-kHi'  easily  hungry 
a-hd'g^dsk  worried  (literally,  easily  tasted) 

64^  anVEU  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.    This  prefix  is  not  entirely 
free  (Tsimshian:  p!EU). 
anVEl-hs'  to  say  crying  220.5 

anVEl-a'lg'tx  to  speak  while  angry,  to  talk  behind  one's  back 
anV eI'Io! ahk^  to  strike,  break,  in  a  state  of  anger 
atxh^Elqalolq  to  play 
Tsimshian: 

I  plEl-qa-mUHk  to  play  with  something 
65.  ank'8'  opening  up  (Tsimshian:  akn*), 
ank's-Jcsla'qst  to  kick  apart  134.3 
ank's-ie^  to  increase 
ank'S'fmne'st  paint-pot 
wl-anhA-s^cm  large  rotten  (open)  tree  106.12 
Tsimshian: 

aa-hagvl-aks-ia!^  to  open  suddenly  slowly  (see  no.  76) 
aka-id'^g  to  increase 
aks-t!vl^8  to  push  open 
sE'dka-qla'g  to  open  up 

^i^.  agwi'  outside,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  agwi'). 
agwi'tq^al'd'a*  it  is  outside  close  against  it 
agwi-an'dd'x'  the  outside 
agwi'Tnall  boat  (literally,  beyond  a  canoe) 
ag'wi'hvxda'ek''^En  great-grandchild  (lit.,  beyond  grandchild) 
Tsimshian: 

I  agwir-haJUg  to  stand  outside 
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67.  aW'  (a-  easily,  lu-  in?)  plainly;  alone  (Tsimshian:  alU'). 
(a)  Plainly,  real: 

aHo'd^a!  there  was  plainly  106.13 
alO'lWn  run  quickly  !  93.4 

8Bm.'k''^a'ale'ha'x  to  run  reall}^  exceedingly  quick  107.10 
As  a  nominal  prefix  we  find  it  in — 

alo-g'ig'a't  real  persona  (i.  e.,  Indians)  170.13 
Here  belongs  probably — 
ssm-alo-qol  to  run  quite  suddenly,  plui-al  141.8 
(5)  Alone;  always  with  reduplication: 
alo-hehe'tk?^  to  stand  alone  44.15 
atd'»tsgl'  to  lie  alone 
ald'd^ECCa!  to  sit  alone 

Tsimshian  : 

alu'k'uL'iaf^  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  783** 
oLu'tlaP  to  be  in  evidence  . 
alu'hd'^  to  run  really 

68.  aLaxC'  in  bad  health  (Tsimshian:  la^),  • 

ahax-hdg'd'dth^  having  a  crippled  back 
Tsimshian  : 

1  la-g'a*tk  in  bad  health 

69.  aLda-  in  the  dark. 

ahda-wd'x'  to  paddle  in  the  night 
ahda-ie'  to  walk  in  the  dark 

70.  i-  with  reduplication;  action  done  while  in  motion. 

i^g'ig'Eba!y\ik  flying  while  being  moved 
i-aallg'tne  I  talk  while  moving,  while  at  work 
i-hahd'dtk'8  swimming  while  carrying 

71.  hwa^ait'  completing  a  motion  entirely  (Tsimshian:  wngaiU). 

This  prefix  belongs  to  the  series  ha^ait-  (lEiagalt-)  (no.  82), 
sagait-  (no.  99),  spagait-  (no.  103),  (famgait-  (no.  119). 

hwagait-qalk' si-da! uL  to  pass  through  entirely  143. 14 (see  no.  24) 

hwagait'Sg'V  to  lie  way  over  134.3 

hwa^ait-ma'q  to  put  away 

This  is  also  a  nominal  prefix: 

hwagait-g'l'tks  way  off  shore  146.14 
liVMgait-go' 8t  over  there  134.4 
Tsimshian: 

SEm-sa-^/mgait-uks'da' ul  to  go  right  out  to  sea  very  suddenly 

(see  nos*.  168,  98,  10) 
wagait-g'id'ks  way  off  shore 
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72.  waLEU'  former. 

waLEfi-ga'n  an  old  (rotten)  tree  25.4 
waLEu-na'k'st  his  former  wife  135.14 
waLsn-g'ig'a't  the  people  of  former  times  191.1 
waLEn-vn-qUgd! 6t  the  same  size  as  before  23.4 

73.  ic^f-  great,  greatly;  singular  (Tsimshian:  wl").     This  prefix  is 

commonly   used  as  an    attribute,   but  also  as    an  adverb, 
expressing,  however,  rather  a  Quality  of  the  subject.     See 
also  Lgo'  no.  135. 
i^d)  Adverbial: 
vn-sE-me'L  to  make  burn  much  89.8 
wl'Sa'^at  it  splits  much  148.8 
It  is  also  found  in  fixed  combinations: 
vn-ye'tl^  to  cry  90.3 

vn-am-he't  to  shout  89.12.     Here  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  the  adverbial  -Ein  (§  22) 
(J)  Adjectival: 
wi-g'a't  big  (awkward)  man  196.9 
wi  lig'^^e' Emk  great  grizzly  bear  118.4 
Wl-xlafla  Great  West-wind  (a  name) 
Tsimshian: 
(a)  Adverbial: 

wi'lwlutk  to  cry 
(J)  Adjectival: 
wl'^&epU  great  light  ZE  785«* 
wi-rriEctl'Ek  great  grizzly  bear 
g^ap'Jda'Wl'naxno'g  really   exceedingly   great  supernatural 

being  (see  nos.  117,  106) 
vn-SETTi'dgit  great  chief 

73fl^.  wud^aX'  gY&Sit^  plural  (Tsimshian:  WHtfa'). 

wiKTax-qa-we'n  large  teeth  84.3 
imicTax-aX'qorgd'ddEt  great  fools  33. 10 

74.  hasba'  upside  down  (Tsimshian:  hasbU').      This  prefix  is  re- 

lated to  q^asia-  no.  121. 

haspa-he^s  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down  127.13 

SEm-hasha-sg'l'  to  lay  exacti}'^  face  up  214.11 

hasha'-sg'i  to  lay  upside  down  (a  hat)  17.2 
Peculiar  is — 

kasha-lo-yo'xk^  to  go  in  the  same  trail  202.15 
Tsimshian: 

I  hasha-pIe'Egal  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down 
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75.  hata^EkS"  terribly,  causing  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

hats'sJcs-hwl'l  to  act  so  that  people  get  afraid 
hats^Eks-a'lg'tx  to  talk  roughly 

76.  ha4fuU  slowly  (Tsimshian:  haguU). 

hagvl'liwt'l  to  do  slowly  54.4 
hagvl'gxo&dtl^  to  disappear  slowly 
Tsimshian: 

hagid'hd'^  to  run  slowly  ZE  786*** 
hagul-dzaga-id'^  to  go  slowly  across  ZL  787*" 
Kagul-l^daJxs  to  leave  slowly 
hagvl'ial^x  to  go  slowly 

77.  haldEm^  (Tsimshian:    haldEm^)  occurs  only  with  the  verbs 

hax^  plural  gdl^  to  run,  with  the  meaning  to  rise  124.9, 114.7. 

In  Tsimshian  the  same  composition  with  ^,  plural  g6l^  to  run, 
occurs  with  the  same  meaning;  but  the  prefix  seems  to  be  a 
little  freer  with  the  meaning  rising  from  the  ground. 

haldBm-nl^dz  to  look  up 

78.  M-  to  begin  (Tsimshian:  fef-). 

he^-yuk  to  begin  138.14 

^ ai'lie-le' divxdet  they  just  began  to  shoot  20.4 
This  prefix  is  much  more  common  with  nouns: 

hl'TfiEsa'x'  beginning  of  day 

h?-Luk  morning 
Tsimshian: 

hl-8E't!a!H  it  just  began  to  be  ZE  781* 

hl'tsIV^n  just  to  enter 

hl'SEtla-dEmt  pla'e^ant  he  began  to  break  it  down 

79.  M«- to  do  apparently,  to  pretend  to  (Tsimshian:  «$«-);  always 

with  medial  suffix  (see  §  17.3-5). 

hW-a'k'sJi^  to  pretend  to  drink  18.7 
hts-huwd'qa  to  pretend  to  sleep  219.10 
h%8-huwVltk^s  to  pretend  to  do  23.1 
Ms-no' otk^  to  pretend  to  be  dead  65.11 
h%B-wiy€!tk^s  to  pretend  to  cry  217.10 
hU-Lt'ntk's  to  pretend  to  be  angry 
hiS'Xda*k*8  to  pretend  to  be  hungry 

Tsimshian: 

sts-if^tl'^nu  I  pretend  to  be  hungry 
stS'Olxs  to  laugh  (literally,  to  pla}'^  with  the  mouth) 
^s-yxi'hi'l^da'ks  to  play  having  (i.  e.,  with)  a  bow  (seenos.  169> 
160) 
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80.  pElErn^  to  act  as  though  one  was  performing  an  action  (Tsim- 

shian:  hEnEm^). 

pslsm-gd'  to  act  as  though  taking  38.8 
pElEm-ief  to  go  and  turn  back  again  at  once 
pElEm-g^a'p  to  act  as  though  eating  something 

Tsimshian: 

hEnBm-xfii'Hk  to  act  as  though  vomiting 
imiEm-t/u'^s  to  act  as  though  about  to  strike 

81.  bEhcsEni'  in  front  of  body,  forward;   similar  in  meaning  to 

aji/io-  no.  127  (Tsimshian:  ocbEsEm^). 
t  Id'hElxsEm-^aq^afq^ant  he  opened  it  in  front  of  his  body  26.14 
Tsimshian: 
•  I  xhssEm-sgEr  to  lie  prone  ZE  789*" 

82.  bttgait'  just  in  the  right  place  or  manner  (Tsimshian:   lEba^ 

gait*).    Compare  hvyagait-  (no.    71),  sagait-  (no.  99),  spa- 
gait-  (no.  103),  g^amgait'  (no.  119). 

ha^ait-hioa' 8t  it  is  cracked  right  in  the  middle 

hagait-go'  to  hit  just  in  the  right  place 

q^amAxtgait-hEbEBba'tsk?^  only  to  be  lifted  just  in  the  right  way 
62.13 
Like  the  other  prefixes  ending  in  -^a^Y,  this  prefix  is  also  nominal: 

BEm-hagait'S^lvk  just  right  in  the  middle  73.4. 
Tsimshian: 

lEbaqait'Sga-ha'Ug  to  stand  across  just  there  ZE  793'*' 

lEhagait-dEtla!^  sitting  alone 

lEbagait'ha'^  to  be  lost 

83.  niEsEm'  separate. 

mESErri'kioa'n  to  sit  separately 
mESEm-hd'  to  walk  separately 

84.  ma*  like  (Tsimshian:  unE'). 

ma-wa^tsx  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 
ma-6'l  having  epileptic  fits  (literally,  like  a  bear) 

Tsimshian: 

I  mE'VXi'tsIa  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 

85.  wadi*  like  (Tsimshian). 
wadi-fuUsOd'^n  innumerable  (literally,  like  fly- blows) 
wadi'JcsE-lefatx  like  fluid  slime 
wadi-wd'lh  like  a  house 

86.  maQO  only,  entirely,  all. 

maX'JidTia'q  (they  are)  all  women  184.5 

max-efuxt  a  woman  having  only  sons;  (they  are)  all  men 

max-he^x'  it  is  only  fat  42.3 
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87.  mEL{ay  to  each,  distributive  (Tsimshian:  mEla-). 

mELa-gvlSnt  three  to  each 
mELi'k'^d'l  one  man  in  each  (corner)  33.12 
Tsimshian: 

I  mdorklEfrEl  one  to  each    " 

88.  mEla^  both  (Tsimshian). 
mE'la-mEn-waHxs  both  go  up  (see  no.  3) 
mEla-lU'dA'^  to  put  on  both  (see  no.  30) 
mElorhaklie^ldEm  g'at  both  (villages  had)  many  people 

89.  sEti'  firmly  (Tsimshian). 
SEn-nd!^  to  bait 
SEU'd&xs  to  hold  fast 
sETi'Wd'x  to  admonish 

90.  dFjQC',  dtx*"  firndy;  not  free  (Tsimshian:  cJox-). 

dix*'yv!h^  to  hold  fast 
Tsimshian: 

I  dax-yW^gwa  to  hold  fast 

91.  dE^f  de"  with  (Tsimshian:  dE*). 

dE'dafuL  to  carry  away  (literally,  to  go  away  with) 
tsaarri'de'g'iba'yuk  to  fly  ashore  with  something  178.12 
Tsimshian: 

dE'ld'^  to  run  away  with 
bax-dE-go'ltlEks  to  come  up  with 
t  dE-Ui^l^nt  he  entered  with  it 

92.  dula^  improperly. 

dula-a'lg'tx  to  talk  improperly,  to  grumble 

dvla-d'WdEL  dqt  to  put  mouth  on  one  side 

dvla-y^etk^s  to  walk  improperly,  to  wabble 

\dl-duia'g'a!tl^  being  a  great  improper  man  (i.  e. ,  cowardly)  195.3 

93.  ftca-  entirely,  all  (Tsimshian:  fxa-). 

txa-qd'UsEgat  he  carried  all  on  his  shoulder  116.4 

txa-wo'd  to  invite  all  186.15 

txa-lo-ts'd'dt  to  skin  inside  entirely  150.10 

txa-hEl&da  it  was  all  abalone  45.3 
This  prefix  is  contained  also  in — 

txane'tk^  all 
Tsimshian: 

txa-ga'ntg  stiff  (literally,  woody)  all  over 

txa-wa'^ntg  to  have  teeth  to  the  end  (of  life) 

txa-yelg  all  slippery 

txalH-qai'Tiat  all  fall  on 
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94.  fid'  to  complete  an  action  (Tsimshian:  nO"). 

nd'da'qL  to  strike  with  a  hammer  so  that  it  breaks 
nd'ha'ts  to  bite  through  127.8 
na-ffx'  to  hit  so  that  it  breaks  48.8 
iiOrgapgd'hEt  they  fastened  it  so  that  it  staid  178.3 
nd'CCtscPe^a  to  knock  with  the  hand  8.12 
Tsimshian: 

I  na-g'a'lk  to  punch  through 

95.  no-  each  other,  one  another  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

k''^ax-naraVa'lg'tx(iet  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 

(see  no.  107) 
na-xse'nqd^t  they  disbelieved  each  other  28.2 
^uL-na-gaq^Sdet  they  howled  about  to  one  another  96.4 
Tsimshian: 

I  lu-na-ld'H  to  put  into  each  other 

96.  nd^dni'  to  desire.     This  may  possibly  be  the  verb  nffo  to  die. 

nffdm-ie'  to  desire  to  go 
nd'dyn-a'k's  to  desire  to  drink  21.8 
If  this  element  is  ap  adverbial  form  of  nd'o^  it  corresponds  to 

Tsimshian: 
I  dza'gEm  xsfdiganu  I  am  dead  asleep 

97.  sEU  fellow,  companion  (Tsimshian:  sEU). 

Mhdna'q  fellow- woman  208.12 

sU-q^ainia'qsit  fellow-youths  195.13 
This  prefix  is  also  used  with  verbs: 

M-hwa'n  to  sit  together 

M-qm-qd'ofsn  to  be  of  the  same  size  89.7 
Tsimshian: 

I  HE  'BEl'Wd'lt  his  companions 

98.  sa^  suddenly  (Tsimshian:  ««-). 

sd'he'tk^  to  stand  suddenly  99.14 
8d'ge'8xJ<^  to  stop  crying  suddenly  22.5 
Tsimshian: 

Ba-Jwlu  to  say  suddenly 
sa-lH-g'S^ks  to  float  suddenly  on  something 
sa-lu-haldEm-hd'^  to  arise  suddenly  on  something 
sa-hi-nA'^k  to  lie  on  something  suddenly 

99.  «ajjralf- together  (Tsimshian:  sa^att-)  (see  nos.  71,  82,103, 119). 

sagalt-da'k'L  to  fasten  together  68.10 
sagalt'ief  to  go  together  51.8 
aagait-vA'lgat  to  carry  all  together  70.10 
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Tsimshian: 

sagait-wa'n  to  sit  together  ZE  786*" 

aagait'h^tg  to  stand  together 

saqait'lu-arrCaJm  gagdJ^d  they  were  all  glad  (literally,  good  in 

their  hearts) 
sagait'Wa'lxsEm  we  walk  together 

100.  sajf^ap-^  without  purpose  (Tsimshian:  sa^^ajh-). 

k\iL-8ag^ap-ie'  to  walk  about  without  purpose  96.10 
sag'^ap'le'mi^'  to  sing  without  purpose 
Tsimshian: 

I  klul-sag'ap'iaf^  to  go  about  without  purpose  ZE  796'** 

101.  si"  new  (Tsimshian:  *ie-). 

sina'k'st  his  new  wife  135.15 
sl'hxctl  new 
Tsimshian: 

su'pla's  young,  singular  (literally,  newly  grown) 
su'ina'xs  young,  plural  (literally,  newly  standing) 
sU'Sa'mi  fresh  meat 
aU'SE-n-dzO' g  to  make  a  new  village  (see  no.  164) 

102.  »!«•-  steadily  (Tsimshian:  «to-). 

s^'-g'a'a  to  look  steadily,  to  watch  156.1 
stx'-i€^  to  walk  steadily 
stx'-wd^x'  to  paddle  steadily 
Tsimshian: 

sta-id'^na  I  walk  steadily 
sta-gisi-id'^  to  go  down  river  steadily 

103.  spagait'  among  (Tsimshian:  spagaiU).     This  prefix  belongs 

to  the  series  hwagalt-^  bagait-^  sagait-^  (famgait'  (nos.  71,  82, 
99,  119);  '^pa  seems  to  belong  to  haspa-  inverted,  q^aspa- 
ASTRAY,  which  have  spa  in  common  with  spagait-, 
de-lo'Spagait'lhoksl^  also  to  be  inside  among  42.4 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 
spagait-gangd n  among  trees  31.14 
spagalt'Sq^d'Exk^  in  the  darkness  11.9 
spagait-l6ga  lo'lsq  [among]  in  a  rotten  corpse  217.9 
Tsimshian: 

spagait'Sqe'Hg  in  the  darkness  ZE  782'* 
%pagait-g'a't  among  people 
I  spagaiUganga! n  among  trees 

104.  t8*EnH'  to  desert,  deserted  (Tsimshian:  tft/Ens-). 

is^EnS'lu'k  to  desert  by  moving  15^.15 
ts^EnS'dsa'k^  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 
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Tsimshian: 

tslETiS'ld'ytk  to  desert  by  moving 

talETis-dza'k  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 

105.  ts^EfU"  a  short  way  (Tsimshian). 
tslEfd'dzd'x  to  move  canoe  back  a  short  way 
tslErd'id'^  to  go  a  short  way  oflf 

106.  k'^d^  to  a  higher  degree,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  kfa^). 

SEm'k''*d'ale'ha'x  to  run  really  exceedingly  fast  107.10  (see  nos. 

168,  67) 
k'^a-wlrhe'ldEL  elx  there  were  exceedingly  many  seals  107*6  (see 

no  73;  elx  seal) 
k'^a-wi-fe'sL  hvMpt  as  ne's  his  house  is  larger  than   mine 

(literally,  his  house  is  exceedingly  large  to  me)  (see  no.  73; 

hv)ilj}  house;  as  to;  nes  me) 
Jc*^a-wi'fe'8L  hvAlp  (this)  house  is  the  largest 
Lgd-h'^a-wl-fe' st  he  was  a  little  larger  103.15  (see  no.  135) 
Tsimshian: 

g^ap-k/a'dzaga-alvrha!^  to  run  really  very  openly  across  ZE 

786  «* 
g^ap'klarvn-na/xnd'q  really  a  greater  supernatural  being 
kla-na'g  exceedingly  long  ZE  786  "« 

107.  *-^aa>  for  a  while  (Tsimshian:  fc/a-). 

k'^ax'hafot  it  stops  for  a  while  218.3 

k''*aa:-hdx'  to  use  for  a  while  34.6 

k''^ax-<iun-g'a'a  to  show  for  a  while  26.6  {gun-  to  cause;  g'a'aXo 
see) 

k'^ax-na-aJ^a'lg'tx  to  talk  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 

k'^aX'Sa-qe'i  to  make  a  string  for  a  while  117.6 
Here  belongs  also — 

g^^ax  hao'n  later  on 
Tsimshian: 

I  ada'  J^a-fafH  then  he  sat  for  a  while 

108.  jffn-  seems  to  occur  only  in  g'tn-ke'tk^  to  rise  151.14. 
Tsimshian: 

I  g'Uia-h^  to  rise 

109.  g*tna^  (left)  behind  (Tsimshian  g*ina^). 

g'im/Jirheftk^  to  stand  behind  141.2 

g'Uia-g'dld  to  be  there,  being  left  behind  67.2 

g'lm^OrcCa'  to  remain,  being  left  behind  194.13 

VuL'g'tna-d&x  to  be  (plural)  about  being  left  behind  70.8  (see 

no.  33) 
Lgd-q^am-g'inO'd'd'  only  a  little  one  was  left  95.14 
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Tsimshian: 

g'inorHaP  to  stay  behind 

g'inorid'^  to  go  slower  than  (literally,  to  leave  going) 

g^ina-U^V^k  left  dry 

110.  k'ftiui'  to  go  to  do  something;  the  action  to  be  done  is  expressed 

by  a  noun  (Tsimshian).^ 
k'Hna-xm'n  to  go  to  gamble 
k* !ina-dd'^8ta  to  go  across  (to  see) 
k'Una-su-pIa's  to  go  after  a  young  girl 

111.  g:VldEp'  underneath  (?),  upside  down  (?) 

g'UdEp-da'lMk'sk^  to  cling  to  the  under  side  (of  the  canoe)  57.6 
kUcL-g'UdEp-qaxd'ik^  to  drift  about  capsized,  upside  down  24.3 
g'lldEp-qalu'ks  I  turn  dishes  over  upside  down 

112.  k*S€UJO  only,  just  (Tsimshian:  ksa^^  often  with  j'am-  or  atw-ONLY). 

k'sax'CTd'q  just  to  take  (i.  e.,  without  implements  for  taking)  41.7 
k'saX'Jc^uL'daxdo'x  they  just  lay  about  162.5 
k'aax-g'ina'iriL  Uodsk'L  he'x*   he  only  gave  a  little  fat  163.6 
{tsoosk'  little;  hex'  fat) 
This  may  really  belong  to  the  particles  given  in  §  15. 
k'aax'  is  often  used  with  nouns: 
k'sax'ts^e'p  only  bones  214.12 

Ic'sax-Lgo-rUs^efUs  only  the  little  grandmother  152.10 
•Tsimshian: 

q^am-ksortxalpx  only  four 
^am-hsa-lclEfrEl  only  one 
am-ksa  hand'nga  only  the  women 
ksorh^HgEt  he  just  stood  still 

113.  k^OpE^  little,  plural;  a  little  (Tsimshian:  klabE^).    This  b 

commonly  used  as  an  attributive  prefix  for  the  plural  only. 
The  idea  of  a  lfttle,  slightly,  is  generally  expressed  by 
this  prefix;  while  Lgo-^  which  is  the  singular  of  the  attributive 
prefix,  seems  to  imply  that  a  small  one  performs  the  action 
expressed  in  the  verb.  See  no.  135. 
{a)  Adverbial: 

k^opE-aha'g^dsk^  to  be  troubled  a  little  74.15 
lc!dpE-mna'g'a'adE%Em^  look  out  a  little  well  for  her  192.1 
J^dpE'ld'q(d)u'x  to  splash  in  something  a  little 

(b)  Adjectival: 

KopE'huwVlp  little  houses  185.8 
J^opE-tk-'e'Lk''  children  102.1 

*  This  particle  ia  classed  more  properly  with  thoee  given  in  §  13. 
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Tsimshian: 

(a)  Adverbial: 

k/abE'8VEpgE7iu  I  poor  one  am  sick 
(J)  Adjectival: 

k/ahs'^a-^ffk  little  baskets 

114.  gufi"  to  order,  to  cause  (Tsimshian :  gun-). 

gvn-ha'L  to  cause  to  spread  out  130.11 

gun-go* u  to  cause  to  hit  53.8 

gun-SE'Tne' L  to  order  to  make  burn  91.14 

gwi-qShqan  to  order  to  poke  91.6 
Tsimshian : 

,  gun-md'^an  to  ask  to  be  taken  aboard 

1  gun-nl'^dz  to  show  (literally,  to  cause  to  see) 

115.  flriiKA5*«- backward;  also  reflexive  object  (Tsimshian:  fiftZJS:A5«-). 

gulik'S'Ke!tk?^  to  rush  back  210.4 

guHJc's-a'qLk^  to  reach  (arrive)  coming  back  76.10 

gultk'8-g'a'ask^  to  look  back 

de-gvlik's-cPEp-nia^qs  to  throw  one's  self  also  down  {d^  also; 

d^Ep  down)  42.13 
gvlik'S'dza'k^a  to  kill  one's  self 
sEm-gvltk'S'^tk^a  to  repent  (literally,  to  name  one's  self  much) 

62.3 
g\dtk'8'd'6tk^  pocket-knife  (literally,  covering  itself) 
antk's-ld'lff galtk^  looking-glass  (contracted  from  an-gulik's-lo- 
la'galtk^  what  one's  self  in  beholds) 
Tsimshian : 

I  g'tlEks'haf^  to  run  back  ZE  788"» 
I  g'UEks-ga'^  to  take  back 

g'tlsks-nl'^dz  to  look  back 
1  lEp-g'UEkS'&igEt  he  threw  himself  down 

116.  gulx-  continued  motion  (Tsimshian:  gugulX"  for  all  times). 

gvlx-fe^a  to  push  along 
gvlx-halx  to  jump  along 

Tsimshian: 

I  gugulx'he'^tg  to  stand  for  all  times 

117.  g^ap-^  really,  certainly,  must,  strongly  (Tsimshian:  g^ap'). 

q^ap'Lgu'k^dan  to  be  really  unable  (to  carry)  167.13 

^ap'de-dza'pt  really  on  his  part  he  made  170.5 

g^ap'ha'q^al  to  urge  really  43.13 

g^ap-wl-fefat  it  is  really  large  13.13 

g^ap-go'de  I  have  taken  it  entirely 

g^ap-yd'xgun  you  must  eat 

foup'&lq'i  certainly,  it  is  a  bear 
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Tsimshian: 

q^ap'X%'U!a!p%  really  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  783" 
g^ap-kla-wt-naacnd^g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being  (see  nos. 

106,  73) 
g'^ap-wuPam.'hd'^a^  really  to  blow  ashore  (see  no.  22) 
g^ap-hiftsg  really  to  stand 

118.  q^arn^  only,  i.  e.,  without  result,  to  no  purpose;  compai*e  k'sdx- 

(no.  112)  ONLY,  i.  e.,  without  doing  anything  else  (Tsimshian: 
q'ani'9  ant'). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

q^am-cmd'q  to  agree  without  caring  18.13 
q^am'tsagamstda^Ext  he  only  fastened  it  ashore  (without  taking 

it  up  to  the  house  to  eat  it)  178.3 
^am-hti/Xexl^t  he  only  finished  eating  (but  did  not  go)  107.10 
q^am-lo'g'd'EL  only  to  lie  down  (without  doing  anything)  59.7. 
ijb)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 
^am-k-'Wl  only  one  100.18 
q^am-gulffn  only  three  113.1 
q^am-aLEbS  only  few  178.10 
(c)  Adnominal;  refuse,  useless: 
q^am-iaJU  chips 
q^am-hwVlp  a  miserable  house 
Tsimshian: 

{a)  Adverbial: 

am-man-waHxs  he  just  went  up  (see  no.  3) 
(J)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 
q^am-Jcm'txalpx  only  four 
q^am-h!d'l  only  one 
{c)  Adnominal;  useless: 
Lgu-q^aTTt-klwa's  an  old  little  broken  one 
q^am-wdUb  old  house 
q^am-tlff^ts  charcoal 

119.  q'atngaiU  already,  just  then  (Tsimshian:  atngaii?-).    This  pre- 

fix, which  is  related  to  the  series  in  -gait-  (nos.  71,  82,  99, 

103),  appears  also  independently. 
k'^et  q^amgait-g^a'ds  Txa'msEm  T.  had  already  seen  it  17.12 
t  q^ajngait'hwtlafx'L  SBrn^d'g'it  the  chief  knew  it  already  220.1 

{hwtld'x*  to  know;  SEni^d'g'it  chief) 
q^amgait  ntg'i  w&qt  just  then  he  did  not  sleep  37.1 
^amgaitq^a'mts^Endd'gdL  .  .  .  m^^'(J'y«^  already  he  had  secretly 

taken  salmon  berries  49.15  {q^dmi^En  secretly;  dd!g  to  take; 

meg^d'qst  salmon  berry) 
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Tsimshian: 

I  ada  amgait'td'H  then  he  was  just  there  ZE  782"' 

120.  jjranS-  always,  permanently,  without   stopping.      This  prefix 

occurs  commonly  with  hvM  and  adverbial  ending  -a  in  the 
sense  of  always  121.4,  15.     Other  compounds  are — 

gcme-me'L  it  burns  so  that  the  fire  can  not  be  put  out  again 

ga/ne-cTa'  to  sit  down  for  good 

gwixe-t£f!n  to  have  entered  to  stay 

gane-a'lg'tx  to  talk  without  stopping 

gane-qcinlyit  there  are  just  as  many 

121.  q^asbU"  anywhere,  astray.    This  prefix  is  related  to  Juuha-  up- 

side DOWN  (no.  74);  see  also  no.  103. 
q^ashorVuL-hwd'aas*  to  paddle  about  astray  17.2  {J^ul-  about 

[no.  33]) 
^adni'Sa'k^uL'ief    he   went   about   away  astray  38.14   {sa-  off 

[no.  39];  J<?uL'  about  [no.  33]) 

122.  q^aU  still,  just,  near;  also  used  as  an  independent  adverb, 
(a)  Adverbial: 

^ai-huw&qt  he  was  still  asleep  127.5 
(^ai-hwagait'tsagam-yvllcdet  they  moved  still  far  away  toward 

the  shore  {hwagait-  [no.  71];  tsagam-  toward  shore  [no.  9]) 
^airltg'i-qefsxk^t  just  any  time  he  stopped  91.5  (%*t-  any  place 

or  time  [no.  20];  qeaxh^  to  stop  speaking) 

{b)  Adnominal: 

q^ai'^&Uh  hdqs  just  six  months  29.5 

Lgo-q^airts^o'sg'tm  wi-ffe's  just  a  little  large  153.5  {tgo-  small 

[no.  135];  ts^oak'  small;  -m  adjectival  connective;  vn-  great 

[no.  73];  fes  large) 

123.  gaU  too. 

gal-alaln  too  slow 
goL'WVdt  too  fast 
gal-ld'ltk^  too  late 

124.  qal-  without  people,  empty  (Tsimshian:  qal^). 

qal-hvA'lp  house  without  people  in  it 

qdlrh^ts  space  81.6 

qal'tiafp  town,  tribe 
This  particle  is  also  used  with  verbs: 

qal'd'al  to  stay  away  from  a  town 

qaH-dzffq  to  camp  away  from  a  town 
Tsimshian: 

qal-tlrmvx  empty  box 

qal-tsla!^  town 
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125.  xpU  partly. 

xpi-ma^k'alt^  partly  white 

xpi-tiEme!llx'  partly  beaver  (name  of  a  monster  supposed  to 

resemble  a  seal  with  beaver-tail) 
xpl-nd'ts  partly  coward  (name  of  a  man) 

126.  xptlytni-  forward  (in  time  and  space). 

xpUytm-g'a'a  to  look  forward 

127.  xTjUO^  bending  forward  (Tsimshian:  ac/no-). 

xLna-ag'Vtk^  to  fall  down  forward 
xLna-dd'Jc  to  kneel  down 
Tsimshian* 

idna-ma'xsg  to  dive,  plural  (literally,  to  stand  head  foremost) 
idna-dE-daful  to  ^o  down  headlong  with 

128.  2-  is  a  particle  used  to  express  the  plural  of  certain  words,  and 

will  be  found  discussed  in  ^  45. 

129.  lEp'-  self,  as  subject  (see  gulik's-  self  as  object  [no.  115]). 
(a)  Adverbial: 

lEp'g'i7i'he'tk*^t  he  himself  arose  156.11 
t  Isp'tsa^ain-q'd'exqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  175.13 
lEp-gultk'S'haLa! EltkH  it  itself  acted  by  itself  61.3 
lEp'gultk'8'hanwula!]^8  iia!^^  I  myself  destroyed  my  own  220.5 
{nd'^  I) 
(J)  Adnominal: 

lEp-nEhe'pt  his  own  uncle 
Tsimshian: 
(a)  Adverbial: 
lEp'Sitg  he  himself  takes  a  name 
lEp-lgusgE'ret  he  himself  is  happy 
dl  t'lEp-dd'^Et  he  himself,  on  his  part,  took 
dm'di'lEp'TiExnd'xsEdEt  that  they  themselves,  on  their  part,  are 

supernatural 
lEp-g'UEks-o'igEt  he  himself  threw  himself  down 
(J)  Adnominal: 
lEp-qaxsd!  (their)  own  canoes 

130.  lEbElU  against  (Tsimshian:  lEbElt-). 

de-lEbElt-hyMEnEstd'  you  also  do  against  (some  one)  65.14 

lEbslt-h^tk^  to  incite  against 

lEhElt'd Ig'tx  to  talk  with  some  one 
Tsimshian: 

I  lEhslt-da'l  to  fight  against 
I  lEbElt'Wd'l  enemy 
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131.  lEg^uU  for  good   (Tsimshian:    lEkluU  for  good;   see  gane- 

always,  perinanentlj'  [no.  120]). 
lEg^vl'sVns  to  be  entirely  blind 
lEg^id'dWuL  to  leave  for  good 
lE^^uL-Ut^n  to  have  entered  to  stay 
Tsimshian: 

I  lEk!ul'T^da!x%  to  leave  for  good 

132.  Itg^'&c-  partly,  half. 

Ug*^ ex-ma! ^aL  to  put  away  half 

Ug'^&c-g'a't  nobility  (literally,  halfway  [chief]  people) 

133.  lEks-  strange,  different,  by  itself  (Tsimshian:  lEks-). 

Isks-g'a't  a  strange  person 
sa-txa'lEks-g'a't  to  make  quite  different 
lEks'd^a!  island  (literally,  sitting  by  itself) 
Tsimshian : 

lEks-t!d'^  island 
Iskg-g-ig-a'd  kinds  ZE  791»«^ 

134.  X^wi- stopping  a  motion  (Tsimshian:  lEnt"). 

LErn-ba'x  to  stop  by  running 

LEm-gd'c  to  offend 

LEm-e'tk^c  to  interfere  (literally,  to  stop  by  calling) 
In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  does  not  seem  to  be  free. 
I  lEm-g'ipaUg  to  fly  against  the  wind 
I  lEin-hd'asg  head-wind 

135.  Xjfo-  little  (Tsimshian:   Igu-).     This  is  commonly  used  as  an 

attributive  prefix,  but  for  the  singular  only.  The  adverbial 
idea  is  expressed  by  k'^opE-  (Tsimshian:  k/ahE-  [no.  113]), 
which,  in  an  attributive  sense,  is  used  only  for  the  plural. 

Lgd-a^lg'ixt  he  said  with  a  low  voice  (perhaps  better,  the  little 
one  said)  54.12 
The  use  of  Lgo-  as  attributive  is  very  common: 

k'saX'Lgd'U^Epts^a'p  only  the  little  wren  126.5  (see  no.  112) 
LgO'ta^EwVng'it  the  little  youngest  one  185.14 
Still  more  frequent  is  its  use  with  adjectives: 

Lgo-gwd'Ein  Lgo-tk'^e!lk^  the  little  poor  little  boy  139.7 
Lgo-q^ai'ts^d'sg'hn  wi-fe's  only  a  little  large  (y'a^-  just;  tid%k' 

small;  wl-  great;  fes  large) 
Lgo-dax-g'a't  a  little  strong 
Tsimshian: 

j  Igu'xo!^  little  slave  ZE  789^" 

I  Igu-q^am-klwalB  a  bad  little  broken  one 
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§11.  Nominal  Particles 

A  number  of  particles,  according  to  their  meaning,  can  occur  only 
in  a  nominal  sense,  modifying  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  few  of  these 
might  as  well  have  been  classed  with  the  preceding  group. 

136.  €i/ni'  serving  for  (Tsimshian:  am^).    This  prefix  is  not  free. 

am-lo'x'  alder-tree  (serving  for  [the  dyeing  of]  head  rings  of 

cedar-bark) 
am-mSl  cottonwood  (serving  for  canoes) 
crni-Jialait  head-dress  (serving  for  shaman's  dance) 
anh'Sg'int'st  pine-tree  (serving  for  pitch) 
am-yu'lct  used  in  potlatch  194.1 

Tsimshian 

am-mSHk  niask  (serving  for  dance) 
am-ga*n  cedar  (serving  for  wood) 

This  prefix  is  also  used  in  some  connections  where  the  explanation 
here  given  does  not  seem  satisfactory: 

am-qa'n  a  kind  of  salmon-trap 

am-xLaJh  willow  {xlcll  fruit  of  willow) 

a/m-holti  stump  55.5 
In  other  cases  it  appears  as  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  known: 

amqSfddto  remember  209.13 

am-sff't  to  lie  (on  the  beach?)  172.11 

am^aHEq  to  destro}'^  in  anger 

137.  aX"  without    (Tsimshian:  ira-).    This  prefix  is  nominal,  and 

serves  as  negation  in  subordinate  clauses,  which  in  Tsimshian 
are  transformed  into  nominal   form.     Examples  are  here 
given  of  nominal  forms  and  of  subordinate  clauses: 
(a)  Nouns: 

(ix^-a!k'8  without  water 

ax-wuna!x'  without  food 

ax-qa^d'd  foolish  (literally,  without  minds)  123.10 

ax-gd'dEm  g'a't  foolish  person 

an-ax-ko^^  carelessness 

ax-mo' k^  unripe  60.5 

dX'qani'da'xk^  disgraceful 

a^-de'd-halal't  never  giving  a  dance  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 

ax-na-viu'x  without  ear-ornaments  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 

ax-^e^ts  without  labret  (a  little  girl) 

ax-tqal-g'a'tk^  virgin  (not  against  a  man) 
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(h)  Subordinate  clauses: 

k''*et  g'a'aL  wundfa"  La  dx-g'e'hEtg'e  then  he  saw  the  food  which  he 
had  not  eaten  41.3,4  {kr'^l  then;  -t  he;  g'a'a  to  see;  -l  connective 
[§  23];  wund'x'  food;  La  past,  nominal  form;  ax-  not;  g'e'pto 
eat  something;  -^  his;  -^'^  absent  [§  20]) 

nd  fan  ax-hwUd'gtn'i  who  does  not  know  thee  {nd  who;  fan  he 
who;  OX'  not;  hwUd'x'  to  know;  -n  thee) 

nig 'in  d^m  de  go'ut  hwU  ax-kHa'ye  I,  on  my  part,  shall  not  take 
it,  not  being  hungry  {nig't  not;  -7i  I;  dsm  future;  de  on  the 
other  hand,  on  (my)  part;  gou  to  take;  -t  it;  hwU  being;  ax- 
not;  J(?^ta^l  hungry;  -e  1) 
There  is  a  second  form,  aqL^  the  relation  of  which  to  ax\^  difficult 
to  understand.  Apparently  this  form  is  a/j  with  connective 
'L  (see  §  23).  It  does  not  occur  in  subordinate  clauses,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  verb  meaning  it  is  nothing. 

wxi''d  aqL  KvMt  then  he  did  nothing  68.6  (then  nothing  was  his 
doing) 

nLk-'^e  aqL  g'e'hsn  then  nothing  is  your  food  157.11 

nLk''^e  aqL-y&xk^s  T^ak'  then  Ts'ak*  was  without  (place  to)  go 
126.7 

uLk'^e  aqL'htcVlt  then  he  was  without  doing  anything  68.6 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  explanation  is  really  satisfac- 
tory.    Difficulties  are  presented  particularly  by  forms  like — 

aq  dEp'KvMd'gut  what  can  we  do?  103.7  {dsp  we) 

aq  n  hvMa  dzd'hst  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  it 
Only  a  few  Tsimshian  forms  may  be  given  here: 

wa-dl'lgu'Xd^^  on  their  part  without  even  a  little  foam 
{dl  on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xd°'  foam) 

wa-dzaaa-ld'^plEl  without  twinkling  across 

138.  hwtU'  innermost  part  (Tsimshian:  wun^), 

hwtn-ge's  brain 
hwin-hawvH  point  of  arrow 
hvmi-tsId'wuL  heart  of  tree  148.8 
Tsimshian: 

I  loun-ga'vs  brain 

139.  <ii5J-  extreme,  plural;  see  k's-  singular  (no.  143)  (Tsimshian:  fa-) 

dB'lax^o't  the  highest  ones 
dE-Ld'wit  the  lowest  ones 
dE-galgald'nt  the  last  ones 

Tsimshian: 

man-ta-gd'^a  the  first  ones  to  come  up  (see  no.  3) 
torSi'^lg'U  the  eldest  ones 
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140.  tlErri'  a  nominal  prefix  of  very  indefinite  significance  (Tsim- 

shian:  HEnt^).  In  several  cases  this  is  clearly  a  weakened 
form  of  the  attributive  form  t!am  sitting,  and  probably  this 
is  the  meaning  of  this  particle  everywhere.     (See  §  33.) 

tlEm-ha^x  hip 

tlEm-ql's  head  {qls  hair)  46.6 

tlBm-Lofvi  leg  below  knee 

tlEm-la/nix'  neck 

tlEm-ga'x'  fathom,  shoulder;  and  some  other  terms  for  parts  of 
the  body 

tlFiri'ld'n  steersman 

HEm'tsdfvj  man  in  bow  of  canoe 
Tsimshian: 

laX'tlEm-gdxis  crown  of  head 

t! Em-la! n  steersman  (g'lloJn  stern)    (See  §  33) 

141.  «pJK-  place  where  something  belongs,  where  one  lives  (Tsim- 

shian: SpE'). 
8pE-a'p  wasp-nest 
spE-a'xt  den  of  porcupine 
spE-tk^o'Lqan  ant-hill 

SpE-nExrw'q  place  of  supernatural  beings  32.11 
Spd'Wa'Lk^  place  of  taboos  32. 12 
spE-so'ntk  place  where  one  lives  in  summer 
spE'kso'nt  place  where  one  lives  in  autumn 
Tsimshian 

,  spE-rn'm  I  bear's  den 

142.  sgaU'  tree,  stick;  evidently  from  gan  tree  (Tsimshian:  sgan-). 

Hgan-me'lik'st  crabapple-tree  17.11 
sgan-qala'mst  rose-bush 
B^au'lA'ts  elderberry-bush 
sgan-dd'pxL  harpoon-shaft 
B^an-haLO*  mast 
Tsimshian: 

sgaii'kH'nt  wooden  quiver 
8gan-t!vf^tsg  spear-shaft 

143.  k*8'  extreme,  singular;  see  (Ie-^  plural  (no.  139)  (Tsimshian:  hs^). 

k*8-qald'n  the  last  140.8 
cTEp'k's-qciq  down  first  81.4 
•     Id'k's-g'VSkst  in  extreme  outer  side  219.1 
Tsimshian: 

I  ks-qd'ga  first  ZE  791"* 
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144.  ksE''  fluid  (Tsimshian:  ksE^).    This  is  evidently  an  abbreviated 
form  of  aks  water.     (See  §  33.) 

ksE't/fftsk^  black  fluid 

hE'T/id'dzik'8  milk  (literally,  breast  fluid) 
Tsimshian: 

wadi-ksE'le^atx  fluid-like  slime  (see  no.  85) 

Jc8E-afvik8  clear  water 

hsE-gwa'nukg  spring 

h8E-8gane'^8t  water  of  mountain 
146.  k^cE-  fresh  (Tsimshian:  k8E^). 

k'cE-cd'Jc'  fresh  olachen 

h'cE'8ma*x'  fresh  meat 
Tsimshian: 

I  JcsE-mEg^A'^m  fresh  berries 

146.  A?*«J5:wi- woman  (Tsimshian:  ksEm^). 

k'8Em'nt8qa'a  a  Nass  woman 
k'8Em-qa!h'L  mouse  woman  136.4 
k'8Em-8awa^t  Tongass  woman 
k'8Em'(dd-g'ig'a't  Indian  woman  207.12 
Tsimshian: 

ksETU'WutsV^n  mouse  woman 
k8Ein-q!as^d!^8  crane  woman 

147.  g*tU  people,  pejrson  (Tsimshian:  g^it-),     (See  also  §  33.) 

G'tt'Wlk'/e'na  AwI'k'Ienox",  Rivers  Inlet  tribe 
G'U-ga!n8  Tongass 
g'U'U^'ltk^  warriors  113.13 
G'tt-lax-da! mEk*8  people  of  lake 

148.  gwiS'  blanket,  garment  (Ts?imshian:  guS"), 

gym-halai't  dancing  blanket  71.5 
gioU-qWaqt  raven  blanket  39.8 
wi-gym-qanaJo  large  frog  blanket  168.3 
giiM-malhsk^  white  blanket 

Tsimshian: 

I  gtus-ya'ni  mink  blanket 
gii8-iElha!tk  button  blanket 
gu8'8^a!n  mat  coat  (rain  coat) 

149.  ffa-  seems  to  indicate  location  (Tsimshian:  jf*/-). 

qa-8a!x  place  in  front  61.4 
qorqalWn  place  behind  the  houses  138.6 
qa-g'a/u  place  in  front  of  house  138.13 
qa-dd'  the  other  side  211.10 
The  same  prefix  appears  in  certain  plurals.     These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  §  43. 
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.  Tsimshian: 

g'i-ts!d'e^  bow  of  canoe 

g'i'lafn  stern  of  canoe 

g'i-g'a'ni  up  river 

g'ilhau'li  in  the  woods  (with  euphonic  I  [?]) 

150.  qaldEni'  receptacle  (Tsimshian:  galdEm"). 

qaldErn-halda'u'g'U  box  of  a  sorcerer  217.3 
Tsimshian: 

I  galdBm-a'Jcsk  bucket  (literally,  drinking-receptacle) 

151.  IdQO  surface  of,  top;  corresponding  to  the  adverbial  prefix  le- 

(Tsimshian:  Uux^). 

Iax-I6'6p  surface  of  stone  109.4 

Ittx-a'us  surface  of  sand  122.4 

laa^o'  top  55.4 

laac'ha'  sky  (literally,  upper  side  of  air) 
The  names  of  some  clans  contain  this  element. 

lax'skl'y^  eagle  clan  (literally,  on  the  eagle)  108.3 

IdX'k'eho'  wolf  clan  (literally,  on  the  wolf)  108.2 
Names  of  islands  and  of  the  ocean  are  compounded  with  this  prefix: 

LaX'ioaqL  Dundas  island 

Idx-se'lda  ocean  104.7 
Tsimshian: 

laX'tlEm-ga'vs  crown  of  head 

lax-la'mgEm  lEplo'^h  top  of  hot  stones 

lax-ha'  sky  ZE  782*« 

152.  ts^Eni'  inside;  corresponding  to  the  verbal  prefixes  te-,  ts^Elsm-^ 

Zi:^£;n-  (Tsimshian:  ts/Em"). 

ts^Em-hiotflp  inside  of  house  134.2 
ts^Ern-dz^Wdz^ik's  inside  of  ground  201.9 
ts^Em-Wop  inside  of  stone  20.2 

A  considerable  number  of  words  require  this  prefix: 

ts^Em-afq  inside  of  mouth  118.15 

ta^Em-qalQfs  stomach  118.11 

ts'*Em-an^&n  palm  (literally,  inside)  of  hand  110.10 

U^Em-ffl'n  valley  77.3 
Tsimshian: 

tsJEm-laX'ha'  in  the  sky  ZE  782»« 

islEm-xsOf^  inside  of  canoe 

tslEm-a'ks  inside  of  water 

tslEm-ivaUb  inside  of  house 

tslEm-tslalns  armpit 

tslEjn-nE'v!^  oven 
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168.  ts'a^  inside.  I  found  this  prefix,  which  is  evidently  related  to  the 
last,  only  in  ts^a-hioi'lp  (Nass)  and  ts/a-^mlb  (Tsimshian)  the 
INSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE,  SO  designated  in  contrast  to  the  outside; 
while  t^Erri'hvMp  {talEm-ioalh)  appears  in  conjunction  with 
the  locative  adverbial  prefixes  lu-^  tiElEm-^  etc. 

154.  atkJ^  direction  toward  (Tsimshian:  naU^  or  no-). 

ariO'g'l'Elka  south 
ano-qal'tia'p  direction  of  the  town 
ano-fsm-gl's  head  end 
arW'laoHnd'dn  direction  of  (on  the)  sea 
Tsimshian: 

ndk^ssmid'wunt  or  rui-SEmia'wunt  left  hand 
iiak'StS!^  one  side 

nak'toMi'g'isi-hi'iod'H  east  (literally,  direction  along  down  river 
at  the  same  time  i*ain)  Z£  785^ 

155.  ts^tk*8'  surrounding  (Tsimshian:  t/^kS'), 

ts^tk's-naa'qs  biucelet  (literally,  surrounding  jade) 
ts^tk'S'dad'  finger-ring 
Tsimshian: 

I  tlEks-nd'^xs  bracelet 

156.  hatn^  nearness.  "  ' 

hxim-UHviVn  place  near  the  top,  80.12 

§  1^.  Particles  Tra/nsforTYiiitg  Verbs  into  Nouns 

157.  an-.    This  prefix  is  very  difficult  to  translate.     It  is  used  to 

transform  verbs  into  nouns,  and  expresses  abstract  terms, 
local  terms,  and  even  instruments.     (Tsimshian:  n-,  n^-). 
{a)  Abstract  nouns: 

an-xpEdzalx  fear 

cm-lEballq  hatred 

an-se'ibensl^  love 

an-L^mak  honor 
{J>)  Local  terms: 

an-lall^  fireplace 

an-ag'trnhk^  womb  (literally,  lying-in  place) 

an-tg'^d'lVlhtk'Bl^  whirlpool  (what  around  drifts)  104.12 

an-BSlep  hole  for  steaming  55.4 

an-w'uLk^  nest  (literally,  place  of  young  ones) 

an-sg'Vt  grave  (literally,  where  he  lies)  218.5 

an-qala'q  play -ground 

cm-dd*  other  side 
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Tsimshian: 
n-luh  fireplace 

UlEm-riE'v!^  oven  (literally,  in -baking-place) 
n-g'tl-hau'li  a  place  in  the  woods 
(c)  Result  of  an  act,  instrument,  etc. 
an-he't  what  he  said  118.1 
an-WpElsli^  thread  (for  sewing) 
an-doy'tn  garden 

158.  anda'  receptacle,  perhaps  from  a/i-  no.  157  (Tsimshian:  nta"). 

anda-ha-sa/xs  "rattle-box"  124.12 

ande-La'tx  box  of  crabapples  192.4 

anda-hawVl  quiver  (literally,  arrow  receptacle)  19.5 

ande-fe'lx'  box  of  grease  192.3 
Here  belongs — 

aTtda-xsa'n  gambling-sticks  28.11 
Tsimshian: 

nta-ha-wvld'^wad  work-box 

nta-hawa'l  quiver 

159.  yu—T&*  one  who  ha*<  (Tsimshian:  yu—ff), 

yu'hwVIj>k^  one  who  has  a  house 
yu-uEgwo' dtk^  one  who  has  a  father 
Tsimshian: 

Tdid-yu-ha-a'Jcsg  carrying  a  bucket  about 

yu-sa'mig  having  meat 

yulig'a'tg  having  manhood  ZE  783" 

160.  /la- instrument  (Tsimshian:  Are-). 

ha-xda'J(^  bow  (literally,  shooting-instrument)  19.6 

ha-a*k'8  cup  (literally,  drinking-instmment) 

ha-q'o'L  knife  for  splitting  96.12 

ka-la'lc^  powder  (literally,  fire-instrument) 

ha-safx  rattle  213.9 
Tsimshian: 

ha-g'e'lg  harpoon  (literally,  haipooning-instrument) 

ha-na^kst  marriage  present  (literally,  means  of  marrying) 
The  compound  prefix  ha-le-  is  particularly  frequent: 

lia-led^al  chair  Oiterally,  instrument  to  sit  on) 

ha-le-dd'lsp  pile  of  wood  to  roast  on  131.12 

ha-le-dzd'qae  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  14.10 
Tsimshian: 

hjd'lH-dzo'g  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  ZE  782" 

ha-Ul-gdl^d  to  think  (literally,  means  of  minding  on) 
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The  days  of  the  week  are  nowadays  designated  by  the  same  prefixes: 
horte-qand'Otli^  day  of  dressing  up  (Sunda^^) 
hale-ye'sq  day  of  paying  out  (Saturday) 

161.  ^an-  means  of,  cause  of  (Tsimshian:  gan-). 

gan-mSai^  means  of  saving 

gan-dEcte'ls  cause  of  life 

gan-Lefntx'  cause  of  anger 

gan-ld'^o^ibax  window  (literally,  cause  of  light  inside) 

^an-hod'Ux'  carrying-strap,  (literally,  means  of  carrying) 
Tsimshian: 

gan-hd'axg  difficulty 

gan-pla'lg'ixsg  ballast  (literally,  means  of  being  heavy) 
This  prefix  is  identical  with  the  particle  gait  therefore. 

162.  gwix*^  nomen  actoris  (Tsimshian:  huk-). 

gv?tx''d'd  fisherman 
vn'gvnx'-m-g'a't  great  murderer  23.5 
gwix'-w&o  hunter  108.4 
gvAx'-w!m(fmT^  cheater  62.12 

Tsimshian: 

hvJc'^a'tslE  one  who  pours  out,  an  auctioneer 
huk-yiUsk  one  who  drills 

163.  art"  the  one  who  ;  preceding  transitive  verb  (Tsimshian: 

tn-).  This  prefix  is  used  very  frequently  in  phi-ases  cor- 
responding to  our  relative  clauses.  It  is  always  preceded 
by  the  subjective  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

tie' En  fan-dEdo'qL  lax  you  are  the  one  who  caught  the  trout 
157.4 

k'^e  k'aaxL  Lgo-g'i'mx'dit^  dEmt  an-ts^ElEni-w&oL  nak'st  then  his 
little  sister  went  out,  she  who  was  to  call  in  his  wife  204.6 
{k'sax  to  go  out;  g'i'nix'de  sister;  ts^slEm-  into;  wo' 6  to  invite; 
nak'8  wife) 

nhk^'^e  dd'uLL  k^'^dlh  g'at  fan-gT/uL  Lgo-tk'''e'Lk^  then  one  man 
left,  who  took  the  child  205.6  {dd'uL  to  leave;  k'^dl  one  person; 
g'at  person;  gou  to  take;  Lgo-tk'''e'Lk^  child) 

k''^e  kwtl  saoait-ha! p' aah  fank^Le-hisyalUt  then  they  rushed  to- 
gether who  beat  him  all  over  62.12  {sagalt-  together;  hd'p^a 
to  rush;  k?^Le-  all  over;  yats  to  strike^ 

Tsimshian: 

ndH  dEmt  in-na'ksgA  IgvfHgEs  Qau&  who  is  it  who  will  marry 

the  daughter  of  Gauo? 
t  n!t!ryu  dEmt  tn-na'kagA  IgvfHgEnt  it  is  I  who  will  marry 

your  daughter 
nllnVs  dsp  gwai  fm-SE'tlaf^sga  these  are  the  ones  who  began 
(Ula  n!mV  fin-lEbaf^lsEtga^  he  was  the  one  who  paid  it  back 
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§  IS.  Particles  Transforming  Nouns  into  Verba 

104.  sE'  to  make  something  (Tsimshian:  sE'), 

SE'hwa'  to  call  (litemlly,  to  make  name)  97.13 
SE'le't  to  make  wedges  148.4 
sE'hd'n  to  catch  salmon 
8E'le'7rtx'  to  make  a  song  77.9 

lEp'SE-nExn&x  to  make  one's  self  supernatural  152.6 
BE'hEla!  to  make  abalone  shell  45.14 
Tsimshian: 

l!l'8E-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on 
au'SE'ii'dzdg  to  make  a  new  village 
SE'TTwIxs  to  cause  to  grow  ZE  791'®* 

165.  X-  to  eat,  consume  (Tsimshian:  «-). 

X'M'n  to  eat  salmon  205.1 
x-airwflgwax  eating  scabs  41.14 
ha-X'Sma'x*  fork  (literally,  meat-eating  instrument) 
ha-x-miyafn  pipe  (literally,  smoke-eating  instrument) 
Tsimshian: 

X'StsId'la  to  eat  beaver 

x-gwa'tksEuu  I  feel  cold  (literally,  I  consume  cold) 
lu'X'dzVusg  until  morning  (literally,  in  consume  morning) 
x-sganefts  to  kill  mountain  goats  (literally,  to  eat  mountain) 
x-g&ep!aJcem  we  enjoy  the  light  ZE  786"^ 

166.  a>r-  to  say,  to  appear  like  (Tsimshian:  ««-). 

xS'UEgvA'tk  to  say  father 
xs-mefmExk  to  say  hm 
xS'ia'Tiska  it  sounds  like  leaves 
xs'ina'k'sk^  white  (literally,  it  appears  like  snow) 
xs-gusguO! osk^s  light  blue  (litemlly,  it  api>ears  like  a  bluejay) 
Tsimshian: 

wi-X8'nd!6l  it  sounds  loud  like  a  drum 
wi-x^'Suwa'nsg  it  sounds  loud  like  curing  disease 
g^ap-xs-tsla'ps  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  783** 

§  14.  Transitive  Pronominal  Subject 

The  transitive  subjective  pronouns  are  in  both  dialects: 
n  1  in  8Em  ye 

dEp  we  /(he, 

m  thou  |the\^ 

These  are  placed  before  the  verb  and  the  particles  treated  in  §§  8-13. 
They  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  52. 
§§13,14 
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§  15.  Particles  that  may  Precede  the  Transitive  Subject 

The  particles  enumerated  in  the  present  section  differ  from  all  those 
previously  treated,  in  that  their  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  so 
close.  In  certain  cases  of  the  third  person,  to  be  discussed  later,  they 
precede  the  transitive  pronominal  subject.  Since  many  of  these  par- 
ticles have  not  been  found  with  transitive  verbs  of  this  kind,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  they  are  simply  adverbial  particles  placed 
before  the  verb,  or  whether  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  transi- 
tive verb,  when  used  as  subject,  precede  them.  The  particles  enumer- 
ated under  nos.  167-174  are  more  clearly  connected  with  the  verb 
than  the  later  ones. 

167.  d^"  with,  also,  on  (his)  part  (Tsimshian:  df-). 

de-t-gun-g^eUpt  on  her  part,  she  ordered  (her)  to  eat  it  156.11 

dl-uks-ha'xt  he,  on  his  part,  ran  out  to  the  sea  104.13 

de'gxdik'S'cPBp-ma'qst  he  also  threw  himself  down  42.13 

de-t-gont  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  14.8 

ntg'i-n  dsm  de-g'ipt  not  I  shall,  on  my  part,  eat  it 

de  ntg't  di-dehk^t  she,  on  her  part,  had  no  bag  206.9,  10  {de-di 

on  her  part;  ntg't  not;  deik^  bag) 
ntg't-n  de-g'a'at  I  have  not  seen  him 
Tsimshian: 

tlBm-dl-ya'a  he  went  to  the  fire,  on  his  part 

dit'lBp'dd'gEt  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  himself 

ada  g'ik  dit  q^am-^d'HgE  hand'^xt  and  also  he,  on  his  part, 

blessed  {^am-^dlH)  the  woman  ZE  797 

168.  sEnn^  very,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  sEni-).    This  particle  is 

very  free  in  its  position.     It  is  often  used  in  nominal  com- 
pounds in  the  sense  of  genuine. 
SEm-dba^fasi^t  he  was  much  troubled  80.1 
ssm'hasba-sg'e'  to  lay  really  upside  down  214.11 
ssm-hd'm  a'lg'ixnl  I  <<peak  the  truth 

yaQai'8Em'k''^d-wi'h€:lt^  however,  exceedingly  very  many  168.11 
SEm't'ld-q6f6dE7it  she  emptied  it  inside  entirely  208.7 
SEJu-ama  sg'e'det  they  laid  it  down  well  214.10  {am  good;  %g*i  to 

lay) 

ssm-hyj^'de-Lgo-wt'lJc'dLk^  also,  on  his  part,  a  very  prince  (hux 

also;  de  on  his  part;  Lgo-  little) 
wi-SEm-gafn  the  great  very  tree  (i.  e.,  cedar)  147.9 
sETYi-ts^e'vAn  the  very  top  80.4 
SEm-ifai'Uetsd'osh  just  very  small  171.8 
%Em'(fam'k''^d!l  really  onl}'  one  145.13 
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Tsimshian: 

SEm-lxi'dzal ga  gd'H  very  downcast  (literally,  very  dead  in  heart) 
sETYi'lu-xal xst  to  weep  bitterly 

ada  8Emt  tgu-du'pt  then  he  measured  exactly  around  it  ZE  784^ 
nE-8Em'8EfrElg  exactly  the  middle 

169.  Atcq?  also,  again  (Tsimshian:  gik), 

Ai^  d'cPtk'sk^L  yxdhsa  evening  came  again  142.8  (a'd^7k'sl^  to 

come;  yu'/*^a  evening) 
At^^  de-fEm-idft  he  also,  on  his  part,  went  down  to  the  middle 

of  the  house  142.14 
At/^  det  gu'nat  he  also,  on  his  part,  demanded  it  143.1 
k'et  hvx  g*lna!mt  then  he  gave  it  again  139.6 
hvjx  h'^oIlL  g'at  another  man  108.1 
Tsimshian: 

lat  g'ik  t!a'lE  ns-mEs-a' use  lEmJcdi'^dEt  a  tsIaHtgcfi  when  his 

sister  again  put  on  her  paint  on  her  face  ZE  795'**  {fuss-a'tis 

ochre;  lEwMV^d  sister;  tsIaZ  face) 

adat  g'ik  wuldUds  g'a'd  then  the  people  knew  it  again  ZE  795*'* 

ada  g'ikt  wuld'l  dsm  hatla'xgE  then  they  knew  again  that  it 

would  be  bad  ZE  796*~ 

The  following  four  particles  serve  to  express  future,  present,  past, 

and  continuation.     Their  syntactic  use  will  be  discussed  in  §  69. 

Here  I  give  only  a  few  examples  illustrating  their  use  with  the  verb. 

170.  rfJB:^' future  (Tsimshian:  dEni). 

dEm  lafneE  ai  awa'an  I  go  to  thy  proximity  196.12 

dEm  g'a'an  you  will  see  80.2 

n  dEm  dwant  I  shall  cure  her  123.7 

dEmt  mvJkdeL  txox'  the}^  were  going  to  catch  halibut  43.6 
In  the  following  examples  dE7n  is  nominal: 

ntg'idi  cdd^tk'sk^L  dEm  rriEsd'x'  not  had  come  the  future  day- 
light 11.10 

dEm  lEp'hwa'ytmL  dEm  nafsm  we  ourselves  will  find  our  future 
bait  56.6  {Isp-  self;  hwa  to  find;  nax  bait) 
Tsimshian: 

dEmt  dzd'hE  txanlV  gOP  he  was  about  to  make  everything 

n  dEm  kla-txaL-woln  I  shall  overtake  you  soon 

ada  dEmt  sE-ina'xsE  gOIH  then  it  will  make  things  grow 

171.  /ti^t?  present  (Tsimshian:  wul). 

txan^tk^L  hvM  seso'sl  kldpE-ts^d'ots  all  the  small  birds  124.11 
naxna's  Ts^ak*  hwtl  ddh  hana'q  Ts'ak*  heard  (about)  a  woman 
being  there  126.2  {naxna'x  to  hear;  d^a  to  sit;  hxinalq  woman) 
't  hwU  lo'ha'qt  at  his  touching  into  it  203.6 
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Tsimshian: 

dt  ^&'^  wul  ksE-gwa'ntgE  g'a'mgst  he  went  to  where  out  comes 
(touches)  the  sun 

lot  nVEstgE  tsla'hds  wul  Jc' !  A-aA-gidi-t/a'^  g'alragEm  dzVust  when 
the  people  saw  the  sun  standing  still  suddenly  for  a  while 
ZE  788.13  {nl  to  see;  tslah  people;  k'lA-  for  a  while;  tsA-  sud- 
denly; t!a^  to  sit;  g'amg  heat,  heavenly  body;  d^ust  day- 
light) 

-a  wul  wa-d/L-aya'^hmilt  on  account  of  his  being  without  clever- 
ness ZE  789.14  {wa-  without;  ^  on  his  part;  ayd^wxd  clever) 

172.  Xa  past  (Tsimshian:  la). 

mJc'Ie  La  hnx  ke^Luk  it  had  been  morning  again  204.2(Ai/x  again; 

hShvk  morning) 
La  de'lpJc^L  dEm  mEsa'x'  it  was  shortly  going  to  be  daylight 

143.7  (delpl^  short;  mBsa'x'  daylight) 
La  hvx  hwt'lt  he  had  done  this  also  145.4 
h*!e  Lat  hwtla!x'L  hwil  nO'ot  he  had  known  that  he  was  dead  57.7 

{kuMa'x'  to  know;  nffd  dead) 
Tsimshian: 

n!inV  lat  nl'EstgE  tsla'h  that  was  when  the  people  saw 

a^  laal  di  tsIV^nsgE  waJc't  but  then  his  brother  had  gone  in  {al 

but;  di  on  his  part;  t8!V*n  to  enter;  wak'  brother) 
nl  wffldE  la  ha'udEt  it  happened,  what  he  had  said 

173.  L&  while  (Tsimshian:  Id). 

Ld  wi-Ve'sL  LgO'tk'^e'hk^g'^  aL  td'd*a!t  aL  ts^ sm-xpe'tst  while  the 
child  was  large,  it  was  in  the  box  9.9  {wl-fe's  large;  Lg<h 
tk'^Vhh^  child;  te-  in;  d^a  to  sit;  fe'jsm-  inside;  xj>eU  box) 
Tsimshian: 

ia  nlinl'  nE-sEla-wafldEt  while  that  one  did  it  with  them 
Id  qla'ldEk'id'^tga^  while  he  was  walking  about  in  the  woods 

174.  ia^ai"  already,  however,  rather  (Tsimshian:  ytagai'). 

ia^ai-g'tn-he'tkH  however,  he  stood  behind  141.1 
iagai-ne't  however,  it  was  so  26.7,  157.9 
ia^ai'8Ein-k\^a'wi-he'lt  however,  exceedingly  many  158.11 
k''^et  iagai-U'ia' qt  then,  however,  it  hung  on  it  46.1 
k'!e  iagait-g'i^' eU  then,  he  had  picked  it  up  already  26.3 
iagait'lO'dOfyit  he  had  put  it  on  already  50.4 

Tsimshian: 

ylaqai  IS-wuLa  tgi-nl'^tsgEt  however,  he  looked  always  down 
adat  y lagai'dzaga-gd/^dEt  then,  however,  he  went  across  it 
n  dEm  ylagai-na'ksETi  I  shall  marry  thee 
y!agai-8Em-hd's  very  much  afraid,  however 
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175.  md'dzE'  almost. 

md!dzB'8g'it  he  almost  lay  62.8 
q^am'mdfd2E'7i&6eE  I  am  only  almost  dead  76.18 
TodfdzEt'dx't  he  almost  hit  it  140.7 

176.  kwa'ts^tk^s-  close  by. 

kwa'ts/tk's-tq^al-sg'tn  you  lie  close  against  76.12 

177.  sEm-gHt  strongly  (derived  from  sEm-  much  [no.  168],  and  g'at 

persbn)  (Tsimshian:  sEin^g^it). 
dsvi  SEni'g'it  ddx-yu'kdEn  you  will  hold  fast  strongly 
SEm-g'it  de-yo'guL  fEin-la/neist  hold  on  to  my  neck !  80.10 
Tsimshian: 

I  ada  sEm-g'it  he'tgE  harm' gat  then  the  woman  stood  fast 

178.  sEtn^gal  very,  much  (from  8Em-)  (Tsimshian:  sEm^gal). 

SEm-gal  oha'g^askH  he  was  much  troubled  36.4,  40.4 
amrh-gal  gwd'Et  he  was  very  poor  38.4 
Tsimshian: 

SEnvgal  xaP!  arch-slave!    ZE  790**' 

t  SEm-gal  lEbWlExst  they  hate  them  much  ZE  793'* 

179.  q^amts^En  secretly. 

q^amtiEYi  he't  he  said  secretly  40.5 
^amtiEn  ts'e'nt  he  entered  secretly  25.6 

180.  ntg^i  not;  used  in  indicative  sentences  (Tsimshian:  a'lgE), 

Jc''*e  ntg'i  dad qhk^det  then  they  did  not  succeed  123.6 
n%g*%  hancL  ak's  the  water  did  not  run  18.3 
ntg'tt  hux  dzak^t  she  did  not  kill  him  also  203.7 
ntg'tdt  hwdx'8  Ldaohola!  Logobola'  did  not  paddle  17.3 
ntg'tn  de  g'dat  I  have  not  seen  it 
The  syllable  dt^  de^  which  is  w^vy  often  added  to  the  negative, 

probably  signifies  on  his  part,  and  is  the  particle  no.  167. 
Tsimshian: 

a'lgE  and  dEintwuld'idElg'at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people  know 

it  {dm  good;  wuld'i  to  know;  g'at  people) 
ada  a'lgE  ts/a'hasga  la'kga^  then  the  fire  was  not  out 
a'lgE  ndEjn  k*!ind'mt  al  hand'^x  I  will  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

§  IH.  Alphahetical  List  of  Particles 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  give  here  an  alphabetical  list  of  parti- 
cles, the  letters  being  arranged  in  the  order  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  laterals.  In  each  series  the  order  of  sounds 
is  sonant,  surd  stop;  sonant,  surd  affricative.     Each  particle  is  given  its 
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number  in  the  preceding  lists.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are 
slight  differences  in  the  rendering  of  the  Nass  (N)  and  Tsimshian  (T) 
sounds,  which  are  due  to  imperfections  in  the  recording  of  the  former 
dialect. 


aT6Ba 

a^(ms  T6S 

avml  T  {wih  N)  43 

am  N  T  136 

am,  g!am  T  {q^am  N)  118 

amgait  T  {q^amgait  N)  119 

cm  N  {in  T)  163 

cm  N  (71,  riE  T)  157 

and  N  {na^  nah  T)  154 

anda  N  {nta  T)  158 

anVsl  N  {plEl  T)  64 

cmk'8  N  {ahs  T)  65 

asl  N  {asdi  T)  14 

osdiTiase  N)  14 

agwi  N  T  66 

aks  T  {ank'8  N)  65 

oa?  N  (i^?a  T)  137 

aid  N  (a^w  T)  67 

azax  N  (Za  T)  68 

azda  N  69 

olgE  T  (n4^-^*  N)  180 

^N70 

wjji'a  N  T  2 

ia^a^*  N  iylagai  T)  174 

yt^->fc«  N  {yu-g  T)  159 

?72,  T  {an  N)  163 

wA«  N  T  6, 10 

wa  T  (aa?  N)  137 

wadi  T  85 

hwagait  N  {wagait  T)  71 

waLEn  N  72 

?zn:NT73 

wud^ax  N  {vmt!a  T)  73a 

t^yi^^Ti  N  T  41 

A^n  N  (?^rwn  T)  138 

^wTi  T  (Aw7i  N)  138 

wusEn  N  T  51 

wut^En  T  (imts^En^  hut^En  N) 

52 
At^N(im*ZT)17l 


mi  N  {avmi  T)  43 

^ZT(A'M^N)171 

vmVam  N  T  22 

Aa  N  T  160 

Aam  N  156 

Aorf&B-  N  (Aa^.'ir*  T)  48 

hmla  N  T  74 

hats^Eks  N  75 

hagun  N  (p^w/i  T)-44 

Aa^i^Z  N  T  76 

AoZrf^m  N  T  77 

Aai  N  (Aai  T)  60 

AiNT78 

A*«  N  («&r  T)  79 

A^Za  N  45 

huts^sn^   vMiEn  N   (-wm^'^n 

T)52 
Aw*  T  {gvAM'  N)  162 
Awx  N  \gik  T)  169 
hEfnma  T  {pElEm  N)  80 
/>.^£Z  T  (a7?y^;  N)  64 
PeIetti  N  {JbEnEm  T)  80 
hElxsEm  N  (arJ^^-Bm  T)  81 
hagait  N  {Isha^ait  T)  82 
JoojNTI 
m2?  T  (?7ia  N)  84 
m.B7i.  N  (man  T)  8 
mESEm  N  83 
m^Za  T  88 
mEL  N  (7?i^  T)  87 
ma  N  (m£  T)  84 
ma/ri  T  (msn  N)  8 
max  N  86 
mairf^  T  60 
m^ddzE  N  175 
rf£,  de  N  ((i£  T)  91 
dE  N  (j?a  T)  139 
rf5N(^T)167 
d'Ep  N  (^^i  T)  4 
rf^m  N  T  170 
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frni  N  T 13 

fstn  N  T  140 

to  T  {ds  N)  139 

dEX,  dtx-  N  {doit  T)  90 

fska  T  (ta'tk-a  N)  155 

fvks  N  T  6, 10 

t<ial  N  {txcd  T)  35 

tgi  T  (<f  £j?  N)  4 

jSg-o  N  (ijrw  T)  81 

iaw  N  T  98 

<aj(M  N  T  47 

n  T  (an  N)  157 

naNTl2 

na,  nai  T  (ano  N)  154 

naNT94 

«aNT95 

«^,  »a  T  (  ano  N)  154 

nt^'i  N  (fUgB  T)  180 

n^'^  N  96 

Ida  T  (aWa  N)  158 

»JE  N  T  164 

«a  N  («a  T)  98 

»a  N  T  89 

«irm  N  T  168 

ssm-g-it  N  T  177 

8Em-^al  N  T  178 

SEn  T  89 

aagait  N  T  99 

«ao'ai>  N  T  100 

«i«  T  {his  N)  79 

«{a)-  N  («to  T)  102 

»ffZ  N  T  97 

«l  N  («M  T)  101 

*u  T  («i  N)  101 

«?)«  N  T  141 

«;)a^aiV  N  T  108 

«teaj  N  49 
ata  T  («i;c-  N)  102 
«|/an  N  T  142 
sqa  N  («fla  T)  36 
ts.'Bm  NT  152 
fo/iTW  N  T  104 
telEtil  T  105 

§16 


U'.Kk-tal  T  16 

U!a  N  T 153 

toa<7a  N  (dza^a  T)  28 

tsagdm  N  {dzagam  T)  9 

fo/4>{;-«  N  (j!/£y5r«  T)  155 

ts/BlEm  N  T  7 

i-'a  N  (it/a  T)  106 

fax  N  (A/a  T)  107 

k-'aL  N  58 

^•i  T  {qa  in  part,  N)  149 

ff -17/16  N  (<;ami  T)  25 

g-it  N  T  147 

^•WiNTl9  • 

yfc-/l<fo  N  57 

g-in  N  (^-ina  T)  108 

g-i9ia  N  T  109 

>5;-/tna  T  110 

^•i«N40 

g-iaitf  {gid  T)  18 

gik  T  (Am?  N)  169 

g'ik'd  N  61 

^•iZifer  T  («7MZi*-«  N)  116 

jr-iZiCM^  N  T  87 

fir;iZ<?^  N  111 

k-'ilq'al  N  34 

>!;«N(/t«T)148 

*«£  T  (i-«*  N)  8 

k«B  N  T  144 

>5;-c£  N  {ksE  T)  145 

k'SEm  N  (A«£m  T)  146 

*«a  T  (k-sax  N)  112 

;i;-*i  N  {ksE  T)  8 

JO  N  in  part  (g'i  T)  149 

q'ai  N  122 

^'a/>  N  T  117 

q^am  N  (q/am,  am  T)  118 

<7a?«i  T  {g'ime  N)  25 

q'amta'En  N  179 

q'amgait  N  {amgait  T)  119 

<?a«.  N  T  161 

y/an  T  28 

jaM«  T  59 

aane  N  120 

j'a«Ja  N  121 

g(d  N  128 
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qal  N  T  124 

qlala  T  {^ali  N)  17 

gali  N  {^lala  T)  17 

qaZdBm  N  {galdsm  T)  150 

qaldix'  N  {^aldik  T)  11 

jaZA-«*  N  {^alJcsE  T)  24 

>hm'^'«*'«  N  176 

gwis  N  (p't/^  T)  148 

^w?ia?-  N  (Ai/A  T)  162 

J^dbE  T  (*'^/?i?  N)  113 

Jfe'wiJ^^?  N  32 

gun  T  {hagun  N)  44 

irww  N  T  114 

^i^«  T  (^^s  N)  148 

^i/^i^izj  T  (^w/a?  N)  116 

grMk'8  N  (^•«/^;i'«  T)  116 

^wZa?  N  {g^igvlx  T)  116 

*'wiN(/fc/i^iT)33 

A«i?  T  {k'8i  N)  8 

>fc«i^  N  {kHi  T)  56 

a?  N  T  165 

xbESEm  T  {JbElxsmn  N)  81 

;rpi:Nl26 

xpVlytm  N  126 

a»  N  T  166 

ajfe^  N  (a?^«/i:  T)  64 

d!-E/>  T  (xLip  N)  53 

a7iiw^  N  {oiEm  T)  56 

»xwa  N  {dna  T)  127 


Z  N  T  128 

Iep^T129 

IeIeU  N  T  130 

lEhagait  T  {Jkagait  N)  82 

Z^^^w  N  {Id^dm  T)  5 

%-i  N  T  20 

Z^-'^a?  N  132 

lEful  N  (Z^/fc/W  T)  131 

lEks  N  T  133 

la^avJc  T  15 

/a^aa?  T  (Zoa?  N)  38 

Zaa?  N  T  151 

Z5a?  N  {lagax  T)  38 

Z^N(Z/*T)30 

Z^-^tf7i  N  {in-q!an  T)  28 

Z<9Jf6?A/l  T  {lEgEVl  N)  5 

Z5  N  (lu  T)  29 

ZwiZa  N  62 

loaa  N  46 

Inks  T  42 

Zt^-L  N  {IvMi  T)  27 

W^cJ/  N  26 

Lmn  N  (^£;/^  T)  134 

la  T  (axo^  N)  68 

La  N  (?«  T)  172 

La  N  (Zd  T)  173 

Zw^i  T  {liikL  N)  27 

L^^  N  {Igu  T)  135 


Suffixes  (§§  17-32) 

§  17*  Suffixes  following  the  Stem 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  suflSxes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialects, 
ahnost  all  of  which  are  firmly  united  with  the  stem.  The  significance 
of  most  of  these  is  much  more  ill-defined  than  that  of  the  prefixes,  but 
those  that  immediately  follow  the  stem  appear  to  be  primarily  modal 
elements.  Some  of  them  indicate  the  passive,  causative,  elimination 
of  the  object,  etc.  Their  use  shows  great  irregularities.  These  suf- 
fixes are  followed  by  pronominal  suffixes,  while  demonstrative  ele- 
ments and  the  interrogative  element  are  always  found  in  terminal 
position. 
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'En  causative  (Tsimshian:  "En).    In  both  dialects  this  suflSx  gen- 
erally modifies  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem. 

hetk*^  to  stand,  singular  lo-tq^al-he'fEn  to  place  a  thing 

upright  against  something  and 
inside  of  something  131.3 
me'tlEn  to  fill 
yd'dg^an  to  feed  one  person 
txd'dg^cm  to  feed  several  persons 
hafsig^an  to  separate  (v.  a.) 
Ke-tS^an  to  break  (v.  a.) 
ha* an  to  cause  to  run 
ma'qman  to  place  several  things 

upright  8.1 
qfflk'aaan  to  cover  (v.  a.) 
ldq%aan  to  wash  (v.  a.)  198.8 
hu'kaaan  to  place  with  36.8 
gvlTc^aan  to  awaken  121.8 
WWeu  to  roll 

sa'tplEn  to  harden 

md'lklEn  to  force 

m&g^an  to  put  aboard  one  object 

ka/g^an  to  annoy 

la'k'Itn  to  bend  (v.  a.) 

he! hart  to  cause  to  run 

ga'ksEn  to  awaken  one  person 

U'dEksEn  to  awaken  several 

h&hsEn  to  place  with 

sh^  expresses  primarily  the  elimination  of  the  object  of  the  tran- 
sitive verb  (Tsimshian  -«fe). 


mUl^  full 

yA'dxk^  to  eat,  singular 

txd'dxk^  to  eat,  plural 

hW^x  to  divide,  v.  n. 

he-Ld'q  it  breaks 

Joa?  to  run 

inaqsh*'  to  stand,  plural 

qolk'sk^  covered 
lo'la'qsk^t  she  washes  in  197.10 
A^*«/?:'*  to  be  with  91.8 
guksl^  to  awake  121.9 
WMk'sh^  whirlpool  104.12 
Tsimshian: 
sa'tpk  hard 
mMk  to  be  uneasy 
mdxk  to  be  aboard,  singular 
haPxk  annoyed 
lak'  bent 
hd^  to  run 

gaksk  to  wake  up,  singular 
IVdaksk  to  wake  up,  plural 
hdksk  to  be  with 


^Va  to  clap  (v.  a.)  34.10 
suwa'n  to  blow  (v.  a.)  123.1 

maL  to  tell  (v.  a.) 
g'a'a  to  see  (v.  a.) 
dd'mgan  to  pull  (v.  a.) 


f'a'ask''  to  clap  (no  object)  203.3 
suwa'anak?^   to   blow  (no  object) 

124.8 
ma! LoasT^  \/Q  tell  news  161.15 
^•a'flwA«*  to  look  137.6 
dd'mgansk^  to  be  in  the  act  of 
pulling  51.8 
go  to  take  (v.  a.)  gosk^  to  extend  126.7 

Verbs  with  this  ending  often  form  verbal  nouns: 
cPffpxan  to  nail  d^alpxamk  nail 

^*ip*En  to  love  si'^^Enak  love 

ayo'q  to  command  a/yd'g*a^k  commander 

WW  En  to  roll  U'Mk'sk?'  whirlpool  104.12 

§1T 
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tOX^Bk  to  sweep 

sB-yiSladc  to  polish 

lA^Uk  to  spin 

gan-hd^kasTisk    fastening-imple- 
ment 


Tsimshian: 

lu'tlu'^hpi  ^H  I  sweep  out  a 
box 

8s-y'9lgu  wdi  I  polish  a  pad- 
dle 

fn!H  to  spin  something 

hffksKn  to  place  with  some- 
thing 

Undoubtedly  related  to  the  preceding  are  the  following  two: 

'h^  used  commonly  after  terminal^,  t^  *,  ^,  y, »,  x,  and  sometimes 

after  2  (Tsimshian:  -h)\  and 
'fk^  used  after  vowels,  2,  m,  and  n  (Tsimshian:  -tK). 
Both  of  these  have  the  same  meaning,  and  seem  to  be  primarily 
medial  or  semi-reflexive,  while  in  other  cases  no  clear  reason 
for  their  use  can  be  given.     These  endings  are  found  regularly 
in  the  possessive  form  of  names  of  animals.     (See  §  55.) 
Examples  of  -k  are: 


hit-  upright 

goks-  to  awake 

LSS'  finished 

hats-  to  lift 
Tsimshian: 

ha!U8  to  send 

sa'ip'  hard 
Examples  of  -tk?^  are: 

d^a  to  sit 

BE'hwa'  to  name 

W&6  to  invite 

hcddalu  to  bewitch 

cPafpxan  nail 

hslafn  belt 
Tsimshian : 

si'^p/sn  to  love 

^•.^?7ia'm  togive 

sB-waf^  to  name 

jMn  sea-otter 


hetk^  to  stand 
goksk^  to  wake  up 
Les^  to  be  finished 
&6t^^  to  be  lifted 

ha'ttsk  sent 
m'ipk  to  be  hard 

cPatk^  to  be  placed  215.1, 181.1 
BE-hwdik^  named 
wtfdtka^  to  be  invited  128.5 
haldaluyttk^  bewitched 
Wa'yocantT^  nailed 
iBlSntk^  belted 

f^'^jplm^k  loved 
km'!tna!tk  given 
SEwafHk  named 
nE'jM'  ntgu  my  sea-otter 


These  endings  occur  in  many  intransitive  verbs,  and  in  nouns : 
delpk^  short  metk^  full 

ttfipk^  strong  o'Uk^sk?'  to  drift 

ayawStk^  to  cry  lesk^  to  expect 

mStkf^  to  scatter  daUMk'al^  to  bend 
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ha'asli^  wind  aqL^^  to  attain 

a'(Ptk*s1(^  to  come  ia'Lk^  slimy 

alhnsl^  to  blame  &lI^  fuel 

UsI^bT^  to  hang  vhllT^  taboo 

mff6%1^  gray  ddmqLlt^  friend 

t^ElSBk^  canyon  tk'^lLk^  child 

q^dtaJc^  to  be  tired  mehl^  to  shine 

yto^  to  follow  dlhk^  bag 

de'lsmExJ^  to  answer  mcu/lk?^  rope 

TnajxT^  to  go  aboard  a  canoe        twoZA:"  to  put  into  fire 

fihx^  to  shout  mna'lJc^  scab 

a!da^T^  enough 
It  is  uncertain  in  many  of  the  endings  in  -bI^  whether  they  are 
derived  from  stems  ending  in  -«,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the 
suffix  -«A^.  The  same  is  true  of  forms  in  -tl^^  which  may  be 
derived  from  stems  ending  in  -t  or  represent  the  suffix  -tV^.  The 
following  have  probably  the  suffix  -tk?^: 

yaZtJ^  to  return  laltl^  slow 

dalU^  to  meet  ptaltk^  to  climb 

defintJ^  to  guide 
The  same  conditions  are  found  in  Tsimshian,  but  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  give  additional  examples. 

5.  'A  In  the  Tsimshian  dialect^  words  ending  in  p^  t^  «,  ts^  q^  a?,  x, 

and  sometimes  in  I  (i.  e.,  those  corresponding  to  the  group 
with  the  suffix  -k  [no.  3,  p.  345])  have,  instead  of  -ak  (no.  2, 
p.  344),  'A.      The   terminal  consonant  is  here  modified,    as 
before  the  suffix  -En  (no.  1,  p.  344). 
dah  to  measure  something  da'plx  to  measure 

t!aPp  to  drive  piles  t!a/^p!A  to   be  engaged  in  pile- 

driving 
g'ab  to  dig  gan-g'a'plA  a  spade 

SE-wvlg'a'd  to  dye  something    hvk-sE-mulg'a' d' a  a  dyer 
oaU  to  pour  out  huk-ga'tslA  one  who  pours  out 

0U8  to  split  Tivk'hu'sA  one  who  splits 

6.  -« is  used  in  Nisqa'*  and  in  Tsimshian  in  place  of  -k  and  -tk  (nos.  3 

and  4,  p.  345)  after  k\  x\  ^,  q,  and  x, 
6x'  to  throw  dk'8  to  fall  (literally,  to  be  thrown) 


bek^  to  lie 

sa-he'k^s  to  make  lies 

KvMa'x'  to  know 

8E'hwila/x'8  to  teach  (literally,  to 

make  known) 

mag  to  put 

ma' gas  to  be  put  11.14 

wdq  to  dig 

wdqa  to  be  buried 

17 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  to  kill  dzaka  killed 

msdl'Bk  grizzly  bear  fiE-mEdi'^ksu  my  grizzly  bear 

Here  the  -s  suffix  is  also  used  after  je>,  although  not  regularly: 

walb  house  ns  wa'Vpeu  my  house 

--B«  appears  in  Tsimshian  a  few  times  after  terminal  /?  in  place 
of  -%k. 


8. 


huh  to  plane  down  something 
lu'^h  to  sew  something 

-flc  seems  to  mean  in  behalf  of, 
qe'snt  to  chew 
hap  cover  8.15 


la'lplEB  to  plane 
Ivf^plEs  to  sew 


9. 


qe'EudEx  to  chew  for  36.5 
U-hafhaxt  it  is  on  as  a  cover  for  it 
67.7 
te'lg'it  a  feast  Wlg'itx  a  feast  for  somebody  83.1 

n.  This  suffix  designates  the  indicative,  and  appears  only  pre- 
ceding the  suffixes  of  the  first  pei*son  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  same 
objects  of  the  transitive  verb. 


at  gill-net 

aflg^al  to  examine  138.8 

a&*«*  to  call 

vMld^  to  come  from 

dafuL  to  leave 


ie!E  to  go 
Tsimshian: 
tlvPsg  to  sweep 
haP  to  run 
U'^mi  to  sing 
waf*  to  find 


a'tneE  I  fish 

oflfalneE  I  look  at  something 

o^k^eE  I  call 

v^'ik?^neE  I  come  from 

dEm  daluhnlE  Le'ssnis  I  shall  leave 

for  Nass  river 
ie^EnlE  I  go 


tlv/HgEnu  I  sweep 
haf^nu  I  run 
U'^ininu  I  sing 
t  wafyinu  he  finds  me 
t  wafyinEm  he  finds  us 
10.  -<l.    The  corresponding  suffix  -d  appears  in  the  indicative  of 
many  transitive  verbs,  both  in  Nass  and  in  Tsimshian. 

i&'eE  what  I  roast  121.9  idfdEt  he  roasts  it  121.7,  154.3 

hoMl  to  take  care  of  143.1        hd'Eldes  I  take  care  of  it 

hats  to  bite  65.9,  127.8  ha'tsdes  I  bite 

Itgi  agd'h  dEin  hefntst  what-    dEp  he'idETiom  we  say  42.11 
ever  you  say  59.3 

qaq  to  open     • 

mx  to  shake  something 

(m&'sl  to  allow  122.1 


qafqdeE  I  open  something 
aalxdcE  I  shake  it 
and'isildeE  I  lend 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  dead  dzafJcdu  1  kill 

hu  to  wait  hvf^dut  I  wait  for  him 

gaP  to  take  gd'^du  I  take 

11.  'Ttta  may  be,  perhaps  (Tsimshian:  "tna). 

Ug't-guLa! EldEma  Logs  may  be  three  months  170.13 
n&H-maE  maybe  he  is  dead  182.8 
^' EgicmaneE  maybe  I  am  sick. 
Tsimshian: 

I  nlinl'  gwai  Jclunoi^inatgaf*  this  is  what  they  may  ask 

§  18.  Prmiominal  Sttffkces 

The  group  of  suffixes  treated  in  the  preceding  section  are  followed 
by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  which  will  be  described  fully  in  §§  50-51,  and 
§  53.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  give  here  a  list  of  the  suffixed 
pronouns: 

Naas.  Tsimshian. 

First  person  singular -es  -u^  -l 

First  person  plural -m  -m 

Second  person  singular -  -n  -n 

Second  person  plural      ....;..  '8Em  -sEm 

Third  person -t 

Third  person  plural -det 


]■' 


§  19.  Modal  Suffixes  following  the  Pronominal  Suffioces 

12.  -jfg  might  (Tsimshian:   -jft^M,  -gun).     The  position    of   this 

suffix  seems  to  vary. 
nExna'yttg'i  they  might  hear  it  91.10 
si'^pk^g'ineE  I  might  be  sick 
gwa'tstg'e  it  might  be  dung  207.7 
Tsimshian: 

naha'ung'Pn  maybe  it  is  true 

nahalunguna  ntaxnclyu  it  may  be  that  it  is  true  what  I  have 

heard 
n  t/u'^itsEng'tPn  (take  care!)  I  might  hit  you! 

13.  'SE^n  evidently  (Tsimshian). 
nUni'Et'S^n  evidently  it  is  he 
UE  Ie  gwa'lgEs^n  evidently  there  has  been  a  tire 

14.  'SEn  indeed!  (Tsimshian). 

nUni'Et'HEti  indeed!  it  is  he 
naha'un^Eu  indeed!  it  is  true 

§§  18,  1»  ^  . 
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15.  "gat  it  is  said  (Tsimshian:  -{jraf). 

sg'V'OaL  ama  xpe'ts  there  was  a  good  box,  it  is  said  19.4  {sg'l 

to  lie;  dm  good;  -a  connective;  xpets  box) 
Jc'^dx-afra-^aL  fEm-qe'st  his  head  was  good  before,  it  is  said  32.8 

{Jc'^ax-  before;  dm  good;  t^mn-qe's  head) 
tgon-^aL  dsm  hwi'lEin  dEm  ald'tl^'^at  nom  this,  we  are  told,  we 

shall  do,  we  are  told  we  shall  swim  in  a  shoal  70.6  {tgon  this; 

dsm  future;  hwU  to  do;  -Em  we;  aiA'il^  to  swim  in  a  shoal; 

nom  we) 
dEm  %uwa'nt-qaL  Lgd'ujJ^t  he  says  he  will  cure  his  child  123.10 

(Buwa'n  to  cure;  Lgd'uLk^  child) 
ne-gat-g'i  di  gwtx'-g'e/ipt  he  says  he  does  not  like  to  eat  it  40.6 

(ne-g'i  not;  di  on  his  part;  gvAx*-  expert;  g'eip  to  eat  some- 
thing) 
Tsimshian: 

I  sVEpgE-gat  I  hear  he  is  sick 

§  20.  De^notistrative  Snjflxes 

There  are  two  suflBxes  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  last  word 
of  a  clause,  and  which  indicate  distance  and  presence  in  space  and 
time.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
determine  the  demonstmtive  character  of  the  whole  sentence.  These 
elements  are  much  simpler  in  the  Nass  dialect  than  in  Tsimshian,  and 
their  general  discussion  in  the  latter  dialect  will  be  given  in  §§  24-31, 
In  Nass  we  find: 

-gfg  absence  and  distance: 

nlk^'^e  a'lg'ixtg'^  then  he  said  53.1  (referring  to  one  who  is  absent 

and  to  an  event  of  the  past) 
nLk'''e  ld-ya!ltk^L  g'a'tg'^  then  the  man  returned  113.3 
yu'kdeL  ga'nq'^  La  dza'pdet  they  took  the  sticks  they  had  made 

114.7  {yiik  to  take;  gan  stick;  dzap  to  make) 
IwJb'ng'^  nakH  da  yu'ksa  before  long  it  was  evening  152.14  (had'n 

it  is  soon;  7\ak^  long;  yu'km  evening) 

•St  presence  and  nearness: 

dEm  q^aiyi'm  o'k'sde  havn'lEtd  my  arrow  will  drop  near  by  19.15 

{^dEm,  future;   q^ai  near;  -Em  connective  [see  §  22];   ok's  to 

drop;  hawVl  arrow) 
tgouL  goittst  this  I  guess  28.2 
SEm-ho'damt  it  is  true  29.13 
txe'ldESEmEnt  ye  will  burn  215.10 
nddLda  dsm  d'd'ik'sdEist  when  will  he  come? 
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In  some  cases  a  terminal  -t  is  found  which  indicates  presence  and 
nearness  and  corresponds  to  the  analogous  form  in  Tsimshian. 
na'^an-TitvUd^gut  therefore  I  did  so  113.6 
This  element  is,  however,  quite  rare  in  our  texts. 

Connectives  (§§  21-31) 

§  21.  GENERAL  BEMABXS 
The  connective  suffixes  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
always  terminal  in  the  word  and  connect  two  words  that  are  sj'n- 
tactically  related.  Therefore  they  never  stand  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 
We  must  distinguish  between  attributive  and  adverbial  connectives, 
and  predicative  and  possessive  connectives. 

§  22.  ATTBEBUTIVE  AND  ADVEBBIAL  CONNECTIVES 
'Em.    The  connective  -Em  is  used  to  express  attributive  and  adverbial 
relations.    Thus  it  occurs  as — 

(1)  Connective  between  adjective  and  noun. 

(2)  Connective  between  two  nouns,  one  of  which  has  the  function 

of  an  attribute. 

(3)  Connective  between  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  and  a  verb. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  -Em: 

1.  Between  adjective  and  noun.  In  this  case  the  adjective  always 
precedes  the  noun,  and  the  connective  is  firmly  attached  to 
it.  The  analogy  with  the  second  group  suggests  that  the 
adjective  expresses  the  class  of  things  referred  to,  while  the 
following  noun  qualifies  the  particular  kind;  as  qe'sgum  gan^ 
A  SMALL  TREE  (namely,  a  slender  thing  which  is  a  tree,  or 
which  belongs  to  the  class  "tree''). 

stsd'sEin  gan  little  sticks  27.15 

wl'he'ldEm  g'at  many  people  2vS.  12 

Lgo-gualEm  Lgo-ik'^e! hk^  little  poor  little  bo}'  155.15 

Tiid'k'sgum  l&dp  white  stone  139.8 

wo' dm  wan  the  invited  deer  83.3 
Tsimshian: 

sl'lg'idEm  Igu'^lg  the  eldest  child  ZE  783^' 
Igu'HgENi  hanafx  little  woman  ZE  797.32 
gwddEl'SEm  ye'^n  cool  fog  ZE  797'*^ 
lu'nJcsEm  sPipg  Avy  bone 

Numerals  do  not  take  this  connective,  but  take  -l  instead  (see  §  23) 
(Tsimshian,  -a  pp.  351,  353). 
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2.  Between  nouns.    The  first  noun  takes  the  ending  -Bm^  and  desig- 

nates the  kind  of  thing  referred  to,  while  the  second  noun 

specifies  the  class. 
g'a'dEin  ^an  a  wooden  man  89.12  (a  man  belonging  to  the  class 

'^wood'O 
dawVsEm  16' dp  a  stone  ax  147.14  (an  ax  belonging  to  the  class 

'^  stone") 
huxdd'g'intgum  c[au(fa!d  crow-grandchildren  19.15  (grandchil- 
dren of  the  class  ''crow") 
a'lg'i^am  Ts^Emsa'n  Tsimshian  language  20.9  (speech  of  the 

class  '^ Tsimshian") 
amg'ofg'hn  Le'sEms  sawbill  ducks  of  Nass  river  114.5  (sawbill 

ducks  of  the  kind  [belonging  to]  Nass  river) 
hmoa'm  Jiad^a'xl^  bad  names  41.12  (names  of  the  kind  ''bad") 
Tsimshian: 

^(HplETYi  Ulal  light-face 
g'a'ingEm  dzVus  day-sun  ZE  781' 
ts/a'hErn  ye'tslEsg  the  animal  tribe  783*® 
md'sEvi  arCo'n  thumb  of  hand  792*" 
ye'UlEsgETii  gilhau'li  the  animals  of  the  woods 

3.  Adverbial. 
hadafgam  a'lg'txs  Txa'msEm  Txft'msen  spoke  badly  38.11 
sEm'lw'm  no'dt  he  was  truly  dead  9.6 
wi-fe'sEm  yo'oxk^t  he  ate  much  36.10  {yff6.rk^  is  an  intransitive 

verb) 
t^clsg'tm  mast  he  grew  a  little  175.8 
l^uL'WVye'tgum  xdax't  he  was  hungry  (going)  about  39.9 

Tsimshian: 

dza'gEtn  xsfox  to  be  dead  asleep 
ks'qd'gdm  a'lg'lx  to  speak  first 
ks-qd'gam  mAn-a'xlg  he  reaches  up  first 
-a.  The  connective  -a  is  used  in  a  number  of  cases  in  place  of  -^m.   .  It 
would  seem  that  its  use  is  determined  largely  by  the  particu- 
lar qualifying  term.     Some  of  these  seem  to  take  -a  regularly 
in  place  of  -ew.     In  Tsimshian  this  connective  is  -a;  it 
appears  regularly  after  numerals. 

ama  hwtlp  a  good  house  48.3 

wi-ama  g'at  very  good  man  208.7 

ama  a'lg'ixt  he  spoke  well  45.6 

wl-ama  hwa'ndet  they  sat  down  very  well  83.4 

gwa'lgwa  txox'  dry  halibut  161.10 

he^ya  elx  fat  of  seal  161.12 

t^e'la  elx  oil  of  seal  47.2 
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Tsimsbian: 

lEksg'ig'a'dE  hiafUtet  various  stars 

amA  y!v!H  a  good  man 

wl-W^JesE  lu-amfaSm  ga-gd'^dEint  we  are  exceedingly  glad 

Tcl^rEldE  g'a'mgEt  one  moon 

k!d!ldE  g'od  one  person 

he'lds  U!ap  many  people 

§23.  PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES 

The  development  of  these  connectives  is  quite  different  in  Nass  and  in 
Tsimshian,  and  the  two  dialects  must  be  treated  quite  independently. 
In  the  present  section  I  give  the  Nass  forms.  In  all  cases  where  the 
connection  between  words  is  not  attributive  or  adverbial,  -l  or  -h  are 
used  as  connectives,  -«  being  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  following 
noun  is  a  proper  name  designating  a  person,  a  personal  pronoun,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designating  a  person,  or  a  term  of  relation- 
ship. In  all  other  cases  -l  is  used.  With  terms  of  relationship  -%  is 
not  always  used,  but  -l  may  be  substituted. 

The  particular  cases  in  which  -x  and  -«  are  used  are  the  following: 

1.  In   sentences  with    intransitive   verb,  connecting   predicate    and 

nominal  subject. 
(a)  'L. 

U'ia'qL  oq  a  copper  hung  on  it  188.3 
g'&oL  maZ  there  lay  a  canoe  138.13 
hwUh  ta^Eme'Utjx'  the  beaver  did  so  81.4 
ts^hiL  ts'sme'lix'  the  beaver  entered  77.4 
a'lg'ixL  id-g'a't  the  great  man  said  195.15 

(J)  -8. 

^ali'idfs  Ts'dk'  Ts'ak*  went  up  the  river  117.6 
hvMs  dEp'he'Ebl  my  uncles  did  so  157.9 
xdax'8  TxafmsEm  TxftmsEm  was  hungry  21.2 

2.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nomi- 

nal subject, 
(a)  L. 

uLk'^'et  lehk'L  gxisWsk^^t  then  watched  his  nephews  9.5 
w&OL  ts'Eme'lix'  axt  the  beaver  invited  the  porcupine  73.2 
lO'd^Ep-Lo'odEL  m^g'idemna'q  arCo'nt  inside  down  put  the  chief- 

tainess  her  hand  183.8 

(S)  -H. 

TcJuL-yvlkdEts  Ts^ak'  Wop  Ts'ak*  carried  a  stone  about  118.9 
nhk'^lt  6,v's  Ts^ak'  Lgo-qa'mt  Ts'ak'  struck  a  little  fire  118.12 
/  hwds  TivWmsEm  kuAlp  Txa'msEm  found  a  house  43.3 
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3.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nom- 

inal object. 

(a)  -i. 

dEm  lo-ma^qdeEL  WV^gun  I  shall  put  thy  louse  in  43.10 
nLk''^lt  g'a!aL  fe'sEin  yat  then  he  saw  a  large  man  95.10 
ffmhe  w&OL  nalk'An  (good  you)  invite  your  wife  I  205.10 

(J)  -*. 

nhk^^lt  sa-gd'udEts  Ts^aJcr  they  took  Ts'ak-  off  120.15 

4.  In   sentences  with  transitive  verb,  the   object   may   sometimes 

precede  the  verb,  and  is  then  connected  with  the  predicate 
by  'L  or  '8. 

txane'tli^L  qal'ta^ip-ts^a'pL  g'l'daxdet  they  asked  all  the  towns 

87.3 
naxL  g'a'at  he  saw  bait  50. 15 

5.  To  express  the  possessive  relation  between  nouns. 
{a)  -L. 

qa-qalalnL  hvMpL  aerrCdfg'it  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  chief 

137.8 
anl'sL  ^an  the  branch  of  a  tree  137.9 
magd'uL  K'saii' the  mouth  of  Skeena  river  15.3 
qa-wiuL  Tc'^b'  the  teeth  of  the  wolves  84.4 
q^dEldd'lL  Lg'iL  hana'qg'^  six  were  the  children  of  the  woman 

97.8 

qal-ts^a'ps  dEp  nEgudfdt  the  town  of  their  fathers  107.13 
ndze'sts  Ts^ak'  the  srrandmother  of  Ts'ak*  119.8 
xpe'isfU  L6g6bola!  the  box  of  L6g6bola'  19.4 

6.  Between  definite  and  indefinite  numerals  and  nouns,  the  connec- 

tive is  -L. 

k'^dlh  SErn^&g'it  one  chief  137.1 

k'^elL  sa  one  day  137.2 

h^a'guL  hdn  one  salmon  169.8 

q^ai-fEpxa/h  qaq  even  two  ravens  155.4 

ha^ade'lLLg'it  two  children  159.5 

ha^ddSlh  nak'st  two  wives  194.6 

wi'he'lL  lax  many  trout  157.6 

txanVtl^h  q^ainw/qsit  many  youths  141.10 

g^vlrganl'L  ha-xdak^sE^niEst  all  your  arrows  144.10 

A  few  indefinite  numerals  may  also  take  the  attributive  connec- 
tive 'Em. 
wi'he'ldEm  q^aima'qsU  many  youths  144.3 
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7.  Connecting  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67)  with  the  following  noun, 
(a)  -i. 

k'^oatskH  ah  qal-ts^a'p  they  landed  at  the  town  107.13 

le-hvA'lt  ah  laX'l6'6p  it  is  on  the  stone  109.4 

a'lg*KxL  qal'ts^a'p  ah  dEm  %Ew)d!g'it  the  people  said  he  should  be 

chief  163.10  {qflg'ix  to  say;  f?£:w  future;  HEm^dfg'it  chief) 
rmht  ah  nak'st  he  told  his  wife  165.11 
{h)  -s. 

a'lg'ixt  as  ne'tg'i  he  said  to  him  157.1 

a'lg'ixt  as  Ts'ak'  he  said  to  Ts'ak'  120.6 

k''*et  sg'it  as  TxalmsEm  he  laid  it  before  Txft'msEm  48.10 

8.  Connecting  the  conjunction  qan  with  the  following  noun, 
(a)  -L. 

hVya  elx  qauL  hl'ya  dzix  fat  of  seal  and  fat  of  porpoise  161.12 
^  qanh  SEsb'sEin  hAn  trout  and  little  salmon  157.4 
(c)  -s. 

ne^Eu  qans  ne^E  qans  ts^e'Edze  you  and  I  and  my  grandmother 
157.10 

PBEDICATIVE  AND   POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES  OF  THE   TSIM- 
SHIAN  DIALECT  (§§  24-31) 

§  24.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Connectiyes 

While  the  connectives  -s  and  4  seem  to  be  regularly  used  in 
the  Nass  dialect,  they  are  absent  in  Tsimshian  in  many  cases,  and  a 
nmeh  more  complicated  series  takes  their  place.  We  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  connectives  in  indicative  and  subjunctive  sen- 
tences; those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  and 
object  of  the  transitive  verb;  and  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb.  Furthermore,  those  belonging  to  common  nouns 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  proper  nouns;  and 
in  each  form,  indefinite  location,  presence,  and  absence,  are  treated 
differently.  Some  of  these  endings  are  very  rare;  others,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  may  he  expected  by  analogy,  have  so  far  not  been 
found.  The  series  of  forms  in  which  a  proper  name  appears  as 
subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  for  instance,  hardly  found  at  all, 
because  sentences  of  this  form  are  almost  invariably  rendered  by 
a  periphrastic  form:  '^It  was  (John)  who"  ...  It  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  discussion  that  the  prepositional  and  pos- 
sessive forms  agree  with  the  predicative  forms.  The  peculiar 
agreement  of  the  indicative  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the  tran- 
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sitive  verb  and  of  the  subjunctive  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  corresponds  to  a  similar  phenomenon  that  may  be 
observed  in  the  pronominal  forms.  These  will  be  discussed  in 
§  §  49-60.    The  series  of  connectives  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


A.  Indicative. 

B.  Subjunctive. 

(a) 
Indefi- 
nite. 

Present. 

sent. 

(a) 
Indefi- 
nite. 

Present. 

sent 

1.  Subject   of     intransitive 
verb,  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

2,  Subject  of  transitive  verb 

1.  Subject   of    intransitive 
verb,  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 

'M 

T 

-dx 
.sd*(?) 

-dxt 

? 

-gx 

-90M 

■gxt 

-9 

'M 
-9 

-dMt 

-9dE 
■dE 

-dMt 
-dMt 

-sgM 
-tgM 

8 

'tgMt 

I.  Common  nouns 

II.  Proper  names. 

§  26.  Predicative  Connectives 

In  the  present  section  I  shall  give  examples  of  these  various 
classes  of  connectives,  such  as  occur  between  verbs  and  nouns. 

All.  Intransitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 
{a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

da  xiks'MHgE  a'uta  a  riE-godzA  a'ksEt  then  the  por- 
cupine stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then; 
uks'  toward  water;  hfPtg  to  stand;  a'ut  porcupine; 
a  at;  yiE-  possessive;  dzog  edge;  ales  water) 

hd'ltgE  ha'ntgEga  a'ksgaP  his  belly  was  full  of  water 
(holtg  full;  han  belly;  gsga  development  of  prepo- 
sition a  [see  §  28];  akn  water) 

SEin-hal^sE  atsIdUga^  the  beaver  was  much  afraid  («^7/i- 
very;  haPn  afraid;  stsfdl  beaver) 
(J)  Present  connective  -ds 

na-Htu'HdE  hju'^lgEm  ylvlHga^  the  boy  went  along 
{na-  past;  ntuH  to  go  in  company;  IguPlg  child; 
'Eia  attributive  connective  [§  22];  y!uH  man) 

da  al  UlElEiii'ha'pdE  nla'^xlEt  but  then  the  killer- 
whales  rushed  in  (da  then;  al  but;  ts/ElEin-  into 
from  the  side;  hap  to  rush  [plui-alj;  n!aP.d  killer- 
whales) 
(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

da  na-haf^gE  o'lgc^  then  the  white  bear  ran  out  of  the 
woods  {na-  out  of  woods;  hoP  to  run;  61  bear) 

dagik  ksE-na'HgEgA  ats/dflgaP  then  the  beaver  breathed 
again  {gik  again;  ksE-  out;  naHg  breath;  stsldl 
beaver) 
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All.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns.  It  is  diflBcult 
to  find  tiie  connectives  of  transitive  verbs  before  the 
object,  because  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence 
requires  ordinarily  that  the  subject  shall  follow  the 
predicate.  The  cases  here  given,  except  the  first  one, 
contain  the  pronominal  subject  of  the  third  person. 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

k/wa'tgE  7iE'ha-xba'gA   IgvfHgut  my   child   has  lost 
his  knife  (^/w?a^^  to  lose;  ue-  possessive;  hxi'7i>a!^ 
knife;  IqvPlg  child;  -k  my) 
wWidE  hd'^isEt  he  has  found  the  dog 
dETYi  dza'kdEdA  haPs  he  will  kill  the  dog 
(i)  Present  connective  -dE 

TIE  la  inaHdEdE  mula  dza'hEdES  GunaxnesEmg'cid  he 
had  told  what  did  GunaxnesEmg'ad  (^  past;  inoH  to 
tell;  wul  verbal  noun;  dzab  to  do) 
(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

loa'itgE  hd'^sga^  he  has  found  the  dog 
dE7n  dzaUcdstgA  hd'^sga^  he  will  kill  the  dog 
A  I  2.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 
{a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

wa'i  KandxgE  ha'^sgE  the  woman  found  the  dog 
agwi- hA'tsgE  n E-qd!^du  my  lance  stands  outside  ES  94. 20 
(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

gu'tsgE  huksuN EnsgEtgE  6'lga^  the  hunter  hit  the  bear 

{gu  to  hit;  hukaull'Ensg  hunter;  61  l)ear) 
dmn  dza'kdEsga  g'ihd'xigA  fvd'^sgaP  the  wolf  will  kill  the 
dog  {dzak  to  kill;  -d-  [see  §  17.10];  g'iba'u  wolf; 
haPa  dog) 
da  dl'lH-wa^tsgE  m-mEs-o'lgA  qal-tsla'pga^  the  great 
bear  found  the  town  {di  on  his  part;  Hi-  on;  wa  to 
arrive,  to  find;  wi-  great;  mEs-  white;  61  bear;  qal- 
empty;  U!ap  tribe) 
A  II 1.  Intransitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -Et 
ama  wd'lt  Tom  Tom  is  rich 
da  hd'ut  SadzapanVl  then  Sadzapani'l  said 
du'HxgEt  Asdi'Wdlt  Asdi-wWl  can  not  move  ES  90.16 
(J)  Present  connective  -dEt 

Hl-qlau'dd'uldEt    Astiwaflga^    Astiwa'l    has    gone 
across  {Hi-  on;  q/an-  over;  ddfnl  to  leave) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -gEt 

hd'^gEt  Dzffnga^  John  is  running 
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A  II  2.  Transitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 
(c)  Absent  connective  -s 

da  7iVEdzE8  Astiwd'l  wul  hd'ltgE  .  .  .  then  Astiwfi'l 
saw  that  it  was  full  (ni  to  see;  hdltg  full) 

B  1 1.  Intransitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 
{a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  nV  wul  gatgo'itlEksA  tlEpxddu'Hda  ylu'Ha  then 

they  saw  two  men  coming  (oJ^^  then;  t-  he  [subj.J; 

g&itlEls  [plural  ^atq<yit!Eks\  to  come;  tiEpxadu'H 

two  persons;  y!uH  man) 
a  wul  hasa!gA  stsf&l  because  the  beaver  desired  (/w/^'^ 

to  desire;  stsldl  beaver) 
(J)  Present  connective  -dE 

dzB  ha'usdE  sEiii^d'g'U  a  h!d!i  if  the  chief  says  to  me 

(rf^E conditional;  Aa'wtosay;  sEirC&'g'itchiQi'y  a  to; 

kl&'i  me) 
asi  da'uhdE  fin-ga!^sdA  na'ksEn  he  who  took  your 

wife  has  just  left  {asi  just;  da'ul  to  leave;  t  he;  tii- 

who;  gaP  to  take;  naks  wife;  -En  thy) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  wul  tral-id'^sgE  hal^agEga^  then  his  fear  increased 

itxal'ia'^  to  increase;  haPsg  fear) 
wul  lu-la'psgE  a'ksga^  where  the  water  is  deep  {lu-  in; 

lap  deep;  aks  water) 
nllnVgayi  ha'mgE  sUldllga^  therefore  the  beaver  said 

{nlinl'  it  is  that;  gaii  reason) 

B  1 1.  Transitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

ada  n  dEm  sa-U'i'tlvl^sA  nE-galdEin-a^ksgu  I  shall  sud- 
denly push  over  on  it  my  bucket  {n  I;  dEm  future 
sa-  suddenly;  Hi-  on;  t!uH  to  push;  ue-  possessive; 
galdEm-  receptacle;  aks  water;  -u  my) 
adat  lu-xba-qla^go'dzE  uE-ga-ts! EltslalsgE  Kd'^xgaP 
then  he  cut  (in)  across  the  faces  of  the  geese  (t  he; 
lu'  in;  xba-  across;  godz^  with  plu.  obj.  qlas'godz 
to  cut;  TIE'  possessive;  ga-  plural;  tslal^  distribu- 
tive plural  tslElts/a'l  face;  haPx  goose) 
{h)  Present  connective  -sdE 

.  .  .  fin  gaf^sdE  na'ksEn  he  who  took  thy  wife 
(c?)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

adat  gE^vEdExsgE  hanaf^xga^  then  he  asked  the  woman 

{t  he;  gs'TEdEg  to  ask;  liana! ^g  woman) 
dat  wul  svf^sgE  inad'wulkga^  then  he  shook  the  rope 
(hu  to  shake;  mad'wulk  rope) 
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B  I  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  tslElEm-ks'^d'gE  xe'^gEt  first  foam  came  in  {t  it, 
sub].;  UIeIeiU'  into,  from  the  side;  hs-  extreme; 
jr^^  first;  xef^g  foam) 
(5)  Present  connective  -dE 

odat^^ap-ya'^lcEdE  txan!V  ga^wula-dza'hEt  then  all  the 
hunters  really  pursued  it  (jfV/?-  really;  yaPk to  pur- 
sue; txanlV  2i\\\  ^a-  plural;  wula-dza^hYiViXit^v) 
(c)  Absent  connective  -tgs 

ada  wult  ksE-hashe'^UitgE  nEm'd'g'itgE  hanafnaxtgcfi 
then  the  chief  sent  out  the  women  {ksE-  out;  Iiets 
plural  obj.;  hdshe'ts  to  send;  SEin^-dfg'it  chief; 
hanafg  [plural  Jianafimg]  woman) 
adat  7ie'^dzEtgA  sUlaHyE  la'HgaP  then  the  beaver  saw 
him  {rilPdz  to  see;  stsldl  beaver;  n!lH  he) 

B  II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 
{a)  Indefinite  connective  -s 

la  dEm  haPs  Dzdn  John  was  running 
ada  wul  si'EpgES  Tom  Tom  was  sick 
(5)  Present  connective  -dES 

wula   dza'hEdEs    GuimxnesEmg'a' d   what  Gunaxne- 
sEmg'a'd  was  doing 
{c)  Absent  connective  -s 

hi-tsH'Eua     OunaxnesEmg'a'tga^     GunaxnesEmg'a'd 

came  in 
ada  wul  SEin-hd'^s  GunaxjiesEnig'a' tga°  th^n  Gunaxne- 
sEmg'a'd  ran  fast 

B  112.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 
{h)  Present  connective  -dEt 

ada  undt  gE'vEdaxdEt  KsEin-q! as^dJ^sga^  then  Crane- 
Woman  asked  him  (gE'vEda^  to  ask;  ksEm-  female; 
q!asgd'^8  crane) 
adat  doxdEt  GunaxnesEmg'a'tgE  ludEin  inE'Si'^nsga^ 
then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  the  copper  wedge 
(dox  to  take;  lud  wedge;  -Em  attributive  connect- 
ive; mEsl^riH  copper) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -tgEt 

adat  gE'vEdartgEt  uEgwaJHgE  IdgE'rEm  y!y!^datga^ 
then  the  father  asked  his  sons  {gE'vEdag  to  ask; 
uEgwa^t  father;  HgEi*  children;  -Em  attributive 
connective;  y!vPd  man) 
ada  al  wult  li'^tsxdEt  Astiwa'lga^  then  Astiwa'l 
counted  it  {I'lHxx  to  count) 
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§  26.  Connectives  between  Subject  and  Object 

In  sentences  with  transitive  verb  as  predicate,  the  subject  gener- 
ally follows  the  predicate  and  precedes  the  object.  The  connectives 
between  subject  and  object  are  in  all  sentences,  and  for  both  common 
nouns  and  proper  names,  -£,  -efe,  -gs^  which  generally  agree  with 
the  predicate  connective. 
A  I  2.  Indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  wa'i  hana'gA  hd'^SEt  the  woman  found  the  dog 
{c)  (with  -gE)  dEin  dza'kdssga  g'iha!ugA  hd'^sga^  the  wolf 
will  kill  the  dog 
B  I  2.  Subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  ada  wvlt  gd'^dEt  OunaxriesEmg'a'dE  Jia- 
hdu'^stga  then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  his  knife 
ada  dit  loagait-lu-yd'^kEtgEt  Asdi-iva/ldE  tslEm- 
ga'inaga^  then  Asdi-wa'l  also  followed  in  the  path 
\di  on  his  part;  -t  he;  wagait  entirely;  lu-  in; 
ydPk  to  follow;  ts/Em-  in;  ga'ina  path) 
dE)nt  hax-gd'^ds  la'msu  mA'ti  my  son-in-law  will  go 
after  mountain-goats  (see  §  29) 

(a)  (with  -dE)  ada  al  sa-ni'^dzE  nE-ts'a'hEm  ya'tslEsgE- 

dE  wul  JcsE-giva'ntgE  wi-gffepla^  but  then  suddenly 
saw  the  animal  tribe  the  great  light  rising 

(b)  (with  -gA)  ada  la  hid'^gut  SEx-dd'^dE  Iguwd'lksEtgA  he- 

SE-mEg'dJxstga^  then  the  princess  began  to  gather 
her  berries  (JiiW^gu  to  begin;  SEx-dd'^  to  gather,  to 
hold  fast;  IgmoSlksEt  princess;  ue-  possessive;  se- 
to  make,  to  gather;  rriEg^d'xst  berries) 

{c)  da  dl  l/l'Wd'tagE  wi'inES-&lgL  qal-tsla'pga**  then  the 
great  white  bear,  on  his  part,  found  the  town  {dl- 
on  his  part;  Hi-  on;  vm  to  find;  ivi-  great;  mES- 
white;  61  bear;  gal-  empty;  tslap  tribe) 

({?)  da  wulat  ylaga-ks-du'HtgE  Jiand'naxgE  su-pIafsEm 
ylu'Hagas  then  the  women  accompanied  the  young 
man  down  (Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series,  PiMica- 
tions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society^  Vol. 
Ill,  78.29;  ylaga-  down;  k^-  extreme;  d^H  to 
accompany;  -t  he;  hand'nax^  plural,  women;  mi- 
newly;  p!a^  to  grow;  -Em  adjectival  connective; 
ylvPta  man) 

(c)  adat  wid  k'Una'mdEt  Asdiim'lgs  g&kgE  .  .  .  then 

Asdiwa'l  gave  the  basket .  .  .  {/bid,,  98.17;  k'/i- 
na'm  to  give;  -dEt  connective  B II 2  J/  g6k  basket) 
So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  examples  in  which  proper 
names  appear  as  objects. 
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§  27.  Possessive  Connectives 

The  possessive  connectives  differ  in  indicative  and  subjunctive 
sentences,  and  it  seems  that  the  complete  series  must  be  as  follows: 


A.  Indicative  . 

B.  Subjunctive 


I.  Common  nouns. ' 


(a)  Indefinite. 


-K 


(&)  Present. 


dR 
-ids 


j  II.  Proper  names. 


(c)  Absent.; 


'0'        \. 
-sgM 


I  have  not  been  able  to  get  examples  of  the  whole  series. 

A  I.  (a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

n!mi'  uE'Wd'lbE  SErn'ffg'U  this  is  the  house  of  the  chief 
(J)  Present  connective  -ds 

nE'ViElE-lH-qld'^lsxan  nE-ga-tsIuwct'ldE  hd'^sEt  the  fingers 
of  the  dog  were  six  on  each  (paw)  {tie-  past;  vieIe-  each; 
Z/i-on;  q!dlt^\\\  -sxan  long;  7i£- possessive;  j^a- plural; 
taluwd'l  finger;  hd's  dog) 
(c)  Absent  connective  -(je 

gu'gA  dzo'^at  gEsgs  qal-tala'pgE  nE-xcd'ljptgaP  who  lived  in 
the  houses  of  the  town  {gu  who;  dzd^  to  camp;  gEsgE 
from  a  in  [see  §  28];  qal-tsla'b  town;  wdZb  house) 

B  I.  (J)  Present  connective  -sdE 

ada  UE  7vid  nl^  nE-wd'lhsdE  ylu'Ha  then  I  saw  the  house  of 
the  man  {tie  I;  nV*  to  see;  wdU>  house;  y!v!H  man) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  ivul  gwa'lsgsgE  iiE-wd'lhsgE  ylu'Ha  then  the  house  of 
the  man  was  burnt 

B  II.  ndH  dEYiit  tn-na'ksgA  Igu'HgEs  Qau'of  who  will  marry  Gauo's 
daughter?  {nd^  who;  dEm  future;  fin-  he  who;  naksg  to 
marry;  IguHg  ohWA) 
txa-nlV  uE-ligi'Wd'U  nEgwd'^dEuga^  all  the  wealth  of  thy 
father  {toca-nli'  all;  tie-  possessive;  ligi-wd'l  wealth;  nE- 
gwd'^d  father;  -n  thy) 

§  28.  Prepositional  Connectives 

The  general  preposition  a,  which  has  been  described  in  the  Nass 
dialect  (§  23.7),  occurs  apparently  alone  in  Tsimshian;  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  a  without  connective  must  be  considered  as  a 
special  form  for  aE  (see  §  29).  With  connectives  we  find  both  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  forms. 
§§27,28  ^  . 
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I.  Ck>mmoii  nouns. 


(a)  Indefl-    1    (6)  Pre»- 
nite.  ent. 


A.  Indicative  . 

B.  Subjunctive 


da 
(uda 


(e)  Absent. 


9^ 

asya 


II.  Proper  names. 


'"l^'   \m  Absent. 


dE8 


gBs 


Furthermore,  several  of  these  forms  occur  contracted  with  demon- 
strative d  and  g;  as — 

dsda  gEgA 

dssda  gEsga 

I  A.  {a)  Indefinite  a 

k!a-a!m  a  txarn!V  gd'^  it  is  better  than  all  things  (k!a 

exceedingly;  dm  good;  txa-n!V  diW'^  ^<^*  something) 
da  ukS'hS^tgB  aluta  a  uE-^zdgaa'ksEt  then  the  porcupine 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then;    uJcs-  toward 
water;  h^tg  to  stand;  a^uta  porcupine;  ns-  possessive; 
dzog  edge;  aka  water) 
(i)  Present  da 

Isp-lgiisgE'rEsgE  stsId'ldA  kLx-a'ksEt  the   beaver  himself 
was  happy  in  the  water  {lEp-  self;  IgusgE^vEsg  happy; 
ataldl  beaver;  la^-  surface;  aks  water) 
ifi)  Absent  <7ii 

MltgE  hA'ntgEgA  a'ksga^  his  belly  was  full  of  water  (hdltg 
full;  hAn  belly;  -t  his;  gEgA  from  gA;  aks  water) 
1  B.  {a)  Indefinite  a 

la  iax-a^idgEt  a  UE-Tniyafn  wi-sa' iiiEnga^  he  came  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  spruce  tree  (iapast;  hax-  up;  a^ 
arrive;  ue-  possessive;  miyd'n  foot  of  tree;  m-  great; 
sa'mEn  spruce) 
(&)  Present  asda 

ada  al  l!l-q!an-dd'vlda^  a'sdE  nE-tsIuwafn  sc/ane'^stga^  hut 
he  has  gone  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  {al  but;  l/l- 
on;  q/a7i'  over;  rfa'^^Z  to  leave;  w^- possessive;  tsluwd'n 
top;  agane'Ht  mountain) 
{c)  Absent  a^ga 

ada  hJd'usgA  a'xda  osgA  stsld^lga^  then  said  the  porcupine 
to  the  beaver 
II.  {a)  Indefinite  as 

ada  ha'ut  na'kst  as  ne'H  then  his  wife  said  to  him 
(J)  Present  dEs 

da-ya't  Astlwall  dES  uEgwd'^tga^  said  Astiwa'l  to  his  father 
{c)  Absent  gEs 

da'wuh  ha'usgA  a'uta  gES  nl'Hga^  then  the  porcupine  said 
to  him 
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Examples  of  the  forms  dEsdA  and  gsaga  are  the  following: 

UE  n  ksE'ranu  dssdA  da'vida^  I  went  out  (at)  some  time  ago 

da  wl-arri'ha'uagA  a'uta  gsagA  %t%!6!lgaP  then  the  porcupine 

shouted  to  the  beaver 

The  forms  in  dsdA  and  gEgA  occur  in  the  translations  of  the 

Gospels  with  great  frequency;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 

examples  except  the  one  given  before  under  A  I  {c), 

§  29.  Phonetic  Modification  of  the  Connectives 

1.  All  forms  in  e  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  no 
ending  after  the  vowels  Z,  m,  n^  and  r. 

ada  al  sgEr  a'uta  .  .  .  then  the  porcupine  lay  .  .  . 
adat  k' Una! 771  nE-uniTidd'Hga^  then  he  gave  him  tobacco 
da  wuL  wa'l  nE-lv!dxL  because  of  what  happened  to  my  wedge 
ada  dE7nt  q!dfpE^a7i  lEksafgat  then  it  will  obstruct  the  door- 
way {q!&pEgan  to  obstruct;  lEhiA'g  doorway) 
stu'^p/El  wul  tlaP  7m'k8E7i  your  wife  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  {stu'^plEl  rear  of  house;  t!aP  to  sit  [singular];  naks 
wife;  -Ell  thy) 
alat  7x1  ^6'eplat  when  he  saw  the  light 

2.  The  endings  beginning  with  s  lose  this  sound  after  words  with 
terminal  %;  for  instance, 

ada  BEm-ha'^BgA  sts/dUga^  then  the  beaver  was  much  afraid 
{ba?8  afraid;  hd[^8gA  instead  of  haf^s-ngA) 

§  30.  Connectives  of  the  Conjunction  and 

The  conjunction  and,  when  expressed  by  dl  or  ^a/i,  takes  the 
connectives  s  and  Z,  as  in  the  Nass  dialect — the  former  before  proper 
names,  some  terms  of  relationship,  and  pronouns  designating  per- 
sons; the  latter  before  common  nouns. 
nlE^rEu  dis  nlE'riu  thou  and  I 
gwa^  dia  gwl^  that  one  and  this  one 

DzoTi  dis  Tdm    1  _  ,  ,  ^ 

n  ^    ^        rr^     [John  and  Tom 
Dzoix  gans  lorn  J 

On  the  other  hand: 

gwa^  dil  gim?  that  thing  and  this  thing 

y!u!Ha  dil  hand'^g   1  . 

ylu'Ha  ganl  haJog\th^  man  and  the  woman 

§  31.  The  Connective  -l 

Besides  its  use  with  the  conjunctions  dl  and  gan,,  the  connective  -l 
is  used  in  negative,  conditional,  and  interrogative  sentences,  be- 
§§  29-31 
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tween  the  intransitive  verb  and  its  subject,  and  between  the  tran- 
sitive verb  and  its  object. 

awa'lgE  dzaH  wan  the  deer  is  not  dead  yet  {awa'lgE  not  yet; 
rf^aXidead;  wan  deer) 

a'lgE  dl  hl'tgA  um^lh  asgEgwa'sga^ga^  there  was  no  house  there 
(plgE  not;  dl  on  its  part;  hetg  to  stand;  wdlb  house;  asgs 
at  [see  §  28];  gwa'sga  that;  -ga^  [see  §  20]) 

a'lgst  dza!gul  wan  he  did  not  kill  the  deer  {dza^g  to  kill) 

a*lgE  ami  dEtnt  wvla'idEl  g'at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people 
should  know  it  {dm  good;  dsm  future,  nominal  particle; 
wvZaH  to  know;  g'ad  people) 
In  interrogative  sentences: 

du  naPl  dEm  dsdyf^lsEdEl  txaflpxads  wid  k'/ipk'/a^pl  sa 
ai  mda-k!E'rEldEl  g'omk  a  txa^-kld/HEt?  who  will  live 
(with)  forty  days  each  month  throughout  the  year?  {du 
demonstrative;  Tid^  who;  dEvt  future;  dEdu'^U  to  live; 
txalpx  four;  wul  being;  k'!ap  ten  round  ones,  k'Upk'Ia'p 
distributive;  sa  day;  a  at;  mda-  each;  kltfrEl  one  round 
one;  g'avik  sun,  moon;  a  at;  ixas-  along,  throughout;  k!d% 
year) 

§  32.  Suffixes  of  Numerals 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect,  only  three  classes  of  numerals  have  dis- 
tinctive suflBxes.     These  are: 
-dl  human  beings 
-kH  canoes 

'oPori  fathoms  (derived  from  the  stem  dn  hand) 
In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  corresponding  suffixes  occur  also,  and, 
besides,  another  one  used  to  designate  long  objects.     These  are: 
I  'M  human  beings 
I  -sk  canoes 
!  'EVo'n  fathoms 
I  '8xan  long  objects 
The  numerals  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  §  57. 

§  33.  Contraction. 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  have  a  marked  tendency  to  form  compound 
words  by  contraction  which  is  apparently  based  partly  on  weakening 
of  vowels,  partly  on  the  omission  of  syllables.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  omitted  syllables  do  not  belong  to  the  stem  of  the  word 
that  enters  into  composition;  while  in  other  cases  this  is  doubtful. 
Since  my  material  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  is  better,  I  will  give  the 
Tsimshian  examples  first. 
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Contraction  by  weakening  of  vowels: 

t!Ein-la'n  steersman;  for  tlaPni  g'i-lafn  sitting-stern  {t!aP  to  sit; 

g'i'lafn  stern  of  canoe) 
riEgutshaf^s  smart,  frisky;  for  uEgwaf^ts  haPs  father  of  dog 
stE^md'n  humpback  salmon;  for  8t6,m  hdn  on  one  side  salmon 
Ishe  tsIaPg'  kidney-fat;  for  Whs  tsJaPg*  fat  of  stone  (i.  e.,  of 

kidney) 
lEhs'&n  biceps;  for  Id'^hE  aTibC/n  arm-stone 
tsluuE  l!l-h(Ptg  he  stands  on  the  end  of  it;  for  tsluwafn 
Here  belongs  also  the  particle  Jcse-  fluid;  for  aJcs  water: 
ksE-gwa^nuks  spring  of  water. 
Following  are  examples  of  contraction  by  omission  of  prefixes: 
t!Ein-la!n  steersman,  for  tla^Ta  g'i4a!n 
tlEm-tsIdeg  harpooneer,  for  t!d^m  g*i-ts!d'eg  sitting  bow 
nE-Jcsluni'^sk  looking-glass,  for  nE-g'ilEks-lu-nV^sk  where  back- 
ward in  one  looks.     It  seems  probable  that  g'tl-  is  a  separable 
part  of  g'ilEks- 
tlEm'g'd'ni  the  one  up  river,  for  t!aP7n  g'ig'd'ni^  is  not  used, 
but  is  understood;  also  t!Em-hau'll  the  one  in  the  woods;  for 
tIaPrn  g'ilhau'li. 
Contraction  with  omission   of    syllables  that  are  not  known  as 
prefixes  seems  to  occur  in — 

sig'idEinna'x  chieftainess;  for  sig'ldEm  harui'^  chief  woman 
ha-lH-ta  tH'^hEn  when  sea-lions  lie  on;  for  ha-lH-dd  tH^hsn 

contains  also  a  material  change  of  the  stem-form. 
The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner: 
tslEm-sia'n^  for  ts/ Em -kila'n  in  the  Skeena  river.     The  latter 
word  may  possibly  contain  the  element  k^-  fluid. 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect  the  same  kinds  of  contraction  occur,  but 
examples  are  not  numerous: 
anik'su-lo'galtk  looking-glass;  for  an-gulik's-td-ld' galtk  where 

back  in  one  examines. 
sig'idErnna'q  chieftainess;  for  sig'adEin  haJnaq  chief  woman 
SErrCd'g'U  chief,  seems  to  contain  sErn-  very;  g'at  person. 
MmEmts'e'tsk^,  (a  name);  for  md'sEmst  yd-n-ts^e'etsk^  growing 
up  having  a  grandmother  {mas  to  grow;  -m  connective;  -at  [?]; 
yo—k^  to  have;  n-U^e'Us  grandmother) 
XpVyelek  (a  name);  for  xpi-haguldlq  partly  sea-monster. 
In  connection  with  this  phenomenon  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
some  elements  as  verbs  and  nouns  in  fragmentary  form, — or  without 
affixes,  as  particles.     An  instance  is: 
I        hana'^a  to  desire;  saga  dEtn  yd'^gu  I  desire  to  go. 
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§34.  Incorporation 

In  expressions  designating  an  habitual  activity  directed  toward  an 
object,  the  verbal  stem  and  its  object  form  a  compound  word,  which 
is  treated  like  a  single  verb,  so  that  the  object  appears  in  an  incorpo- 
rated form.     Examples  of  this  form  are  the  following: 

Tsimshian: 

^d'ltalExgan  to  be  a  stick-carrier  {^& Its! Eg  to  carry;  gan  stick) 
g&ltslExld'^h  to  be  a  stone-carrier  {U/^h  stone) 
waliga'n  to  be  a  stick-carrier  {wall  to  carry  on  back) 
g'^krla  to  be  out  harpooning  seals  (g'Ug  to  harpoon;  e'tIu  seal) 
hvlsgan  to  split  wood  {bu8  to  split) . 
}yS%lag  to  split  fire- wood  {lag  fire) 
g'Uidn'^snu  I  am  a  box-carver  {g'^g  to  carve;  oM^a  box) 
SE-yU-wa^yinu  1  am  a  paddle-polisher  (j^e-  to  make;  yUg  smooth; 
wa^i  paddle) 

Beduplication  (§§  36-38) 

§  35.  General  liemarkH 

There  are  two  types  of  reduplication  in  Tsimshian — one  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following 
the  first  vowel,  is  repeated;  the  other  in  which  the  initial  sounds, 
including  the  first  vowel,  are  repeated.  The  functions  of  these  two 
methods  of  reduplication  are  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  generally 
used  to  form  plurals,  and  with  a  number  of  proclitic  particles  that 
imply  more  or  less  clearly  the  meaning  of  repetition  or  plurality. 
The  second  forms  generally  a  progressive  form,  or,  perhaps  better, 
a  present  participle  of  the  verb. 

§  36.  Initial  Reduplication,  inclndimj  the  Firnt  Conso- 
nant  following  the  First  Vowel 

This  part  of  the  word  is  repeated  before  the  stem-syllable  with 
weakened  vowel.  The  accent  of  the  word  is  not  changed,  and  the 
reduplicated  syllable  remains  separated  from  the  word  by  a  hiatus. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 


singular 

Plural 

6x' 

tx'6'x' 

to  throw 

dm 

Em^d'm 

good 

a'lg'io) 

LVa'lg'^x 

to  speak 

Itk^a 

areltl^a 

to  name 
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This  method  of  reduplication  may  be  considered  as  duplication  modi- 
fied by  phonetic  laws.  Monosyllabic  words  terminating  with  a  con- 
Bonan tic  cluster  retain  only  the  first  sound  of  the  cluster,  thus  avoiding 
a  great  accumulation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  The 
same  causes  probably  affect  polysyllabic  words  in  such  manner  that 
the  whole  end  of  the  word  is  dropped.  This  seems  the  more  likely, 
as  the  repeated  syllable  has  its  vowel  weakened.  This  process  would 
easily  reduce  the  terminal  parts  of  polysyllabic  words,  when  repeated, 
to  consonantic  clusters. 

The  weakened  vowels  have  a  tendency  to  change  to  e  or  ?.  The 
great  variability  of  the  vowels  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a  general 
rule. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  words,  beginning  and  terminating  either  with  a 
vowel  or  with  a  jingle  consonant: 


Singular 

Plural 

6x' 

tx'^ffx' 

to  throw 

68 

ehWs 

dog 

dm 

Em'^al'in 

good 

61 

aV&l 

bear 

dax* 

dix'da'x* 

hill' 

cTec 

d^wiPefG 

to  push 

Lap 

LEpha'p 

deep 

hah 

hEhha'h 

to  spread  out 

hap 

liapJia'p 

to  shut 

gan 

ganga'n 

tree 

faq 

{faqfa'q 

t(but  also  fEt'a'q) 

lake 

dz6q 

dzi/idz&q 

to  camp 

re 

fEfe' 

valley 

mlL 

mihirie'L 

to  burn 

rri&L 

mXhrn^L 

to  tell 

g'lc 

g^xcg'l'c 

wrong 

m6p 

lEpld!6p 

stone 

Uap 

tsEptsa'p 

to  make 

ts'al 

U'MU'a'l 

face 

ts'e'ip 

U^Epts'l'ip 

to  tie 

q68 

(fisqo'8 

to  jump 

dzdq 

dzEqdz&q 

to  camp 

n-dza'm 

n-dzEnidza'm 

kettle 

The  vowel  is 

apparently  strengthened  in 

n& 

nono' 

hole 

§  36 
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Tsirashian: 

Singular 

Plural 

6y 

ay^&y 

to  throw 

dm 

ani^afin 

good 

haPa 

hasha/^8 

dog 

dd 

dado! 

to  place 

dam 

dEmda'in 

to  hold 

dot 

dUda'l 

to  fight 

dvPp 

dspdyf^p 

foot  of  mountain 

ho'n 

hanho'^n 

to  fill 

hvP 

IeW^ 

to  wait 

Ml 

bUbe'l 

to  spread 

k^!ak 

k'/ikk'/a'k 

to  choke 

U!el 

ts/Elts/e'l 

to  slice  fish 

mal 

mdtna'l 

to  tell 

dz&H 

dzddzdfH 

to  slide 

is  lap 

tslEptsIa'p 

tribe 

IdPl 

lEpUH 

stone 

dafa 

dudafu 

ice 

lU'Saf^x 

lu-HExsaf^x 

red-hot 

qial 

qJat^ai* 

to  bite 

(b)  Monosyllabic  words  beginning  with  a 

vowel  or  a  single  con- 

sonant,  and  terminating 

'  with  a  cluster  of  consonants,  reduplicate  the 

beginning  of  the  word,  i 

including  tho  first  consonant  following  the  first 

vowel: 

Singular 

Plural 

st'epk"" 

Apsl'epk^ 

sick 

iHlpk^ 

mpts'e'pk^ 

hard 

M« 

yVskf' 

stench 

qick^ 

giegVck^ 

lean 

qeck^ 

qasqe'ck^ 

narrow 

delpk"^ 

dUdl'lpk^ 

short 

lo'dafltk'' 

lo-dEldaHpk'' 

to  meet 

Lantk^ 

LEJiLa'ntk^ 

to  move 

rriUk'' 

inUmVtk'' 

full 

g'itk^ 

g'itg'Vtk'' 

to  swell 

g'ahk^ 

g'lLg'a'hk^ 

to  pierce 

hanx' 

hanha'nx' 

thin 

hintx* 

uiiiLVntx' 

to  be  angry 

g'epkc 

g'ipg'e'pko 

high 

etqo 

afe'tqe 

to  end 

ItkH 

afe'tk^'s 

to  name 

maffxk' 

maxina&xk' 

meek 

Id-ya'ltk'' 

Id-yUya'Uk'^ 

to  return 
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Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Ploml 

mPpk 

SEp-n'^ph                       sick 

dlx 

aVoUx                          brave 

walh 

(tnilvyd'lb)                      house 

hoPxk 

haxhaf^xk                     annoved 

hdUk 

hakh&ksk                     to  be  with 

g'Vsk 

g'tsgl'^sk                      to  go  past 

yalth 

yilyaltk                        to  return 

g'Uka 

g-ilg-nka                     to  feel 

axtg 

doPa'aig                        to  attain 

qaPph 

oapqa'^pk                     to  scratch,  to  rake 
hutkwafHk                    to  disappear 

kwaHh 

(c)  Polysyllabic  words,  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  single  conso- 
nant, reduplicate  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  con- 
sonant  following  the  first  vowel: 


Singular 

Plural 

isVEVEll 

dpHX^EVsil 

to  love 

hmVa'xk^ 

hadhdd^a'xk^ 

bad 

hvMa'x' 

hvMhvMa'x' 

to  know 

hafsixk^ 

hEHhafsixk^ 

to  separate 

hira'lix' 

htnlhwa/lix* 

to  carry  on  back 

a'cTik'sk?' 

ad'ffd'ik'sk'' 

to  come 

g'VdEx 

g'ldg'VdEx 

to  ask 

asafx' 

ds^asd'x' 

foot 

de'lix 

dilde'lix 

tongue 

lo'laq 

Ullo'laq 

ghost 

{qan)mafla 

(qa}i)7nEl7nd'la 

button 

a'lg'ix 

oTa'lg'ix 

to  speak 

ma'lg^k'sk^ 

mElmaHgek'sl^ 

heavy 

haxda'k* 

hix'haxda'k^ 

bow 

hd^jutsHx 

hamhb^mU!\x 

to  kiss 

lta!xg*^at 

hdxJwJxg'^at 

sweet-smelling 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'Unafnt 

k'!%nk'!inSvi> 

to  give 

le'plgan 

lEpWpIgan 

to  shuflle  about 

la'^tlultk 

UKUk^luLtk 

to  wrap  up 

g'a'^gEltk 

g'ikg*a'^gEltk 

to  roll 

pHHeu 

pldpIVHEu 

to  nudge 

klwa'^dcu 

k!utk!wa!*^das 

to  miss 

tsla'k'a 

islEk'tsIa'k'a 

fire  is  out 

da'klcEn 

dskda'klxEn 

to  drown 
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singular  Plural 

g'Ud'H  g'Ug'Ud'H  to  look  after 

da'msax  dBmda'rnsax  downcast 

p/a'lg'ixsk  p/slp/a'lg'ixsk  heavy 

tmdi'H  wvlEyruZi'H  to  rub 

suiouW^nsk  su'Vmlwuli'^nsk  hunter 

^ffit/Eks  ^at^6'it!Ek»  to  come 

(d)  A  number  of  euphonic  changes  occur  in  this  type  of  reduplica- 
tion. They  differ  in  character  in  the  two  dialects.  In  the  Nass  dialect, 
when  the  reduplicated  syllable  ends  in  ^*,  g\  and  k^  these  are  aspirated, 
and  become  a?'/  ^  and  q  are  aspirated  and  become  x;  y  becomes  x';  ts 
becomes  s;  dz  becomes  z. 

{a)  k\  g\  k  following  the  first  vowel  are  changed  into  x': 


Singular 

Plural 

fak' 

fix'tWk' 

to  forget 

hak's 

Aax'ha'k'8 

to  abuse 

ok' 8 

ax''d'k'8 

to  drop 

id'ok's 

ix''td'ok'8 

to  wash 

dk'8 

ex''d'k'8 

broad 

dak'L 

dix'da'k'L 

to  tie 

sak'sk* 

six'sa'k'd:'' 

clean 

Ll-g'a't 

hix'Llg'a't 

weak,  sickly 

mok^ 

viix'md'k* 

to  catch  fish 

g'uks 

g'tx'g'u'k8 

fish  jumps 

hokck^ 

hax'ho'kck'' 

to  be  with  others 

{/T)  y  following  the  first  vowel  changes  to  x': 

Singular  Plural 

lid' y  IX  htx'ho'yix  like 

{y)  ^  and  q  following  the  first  vowel  change  to  x: 

Singular  Plural 

magd'nshf^  mixinaga!  nsk^ 

ga!iqcl^  gExgaJiqck^ 

8d*uq8k^  SEXso'uqsk*^ 

q^'dqh  q^Exq^d'qL 

aqk^L  ax^a'qk^L 

(6)  ts  and  s  following  the  first  vowel  change  to  s  and  z: 

Singular  Plural 

yats  yis^ia'is  to  chop 

q^6t8  q^E8q^fft8  to  chop  a  tree 

he'its  hUhe^tU  to  send 

he*t8umEX  hasheftsumEx  to  command. 

a!dzik8  az^d'dzfiks  proud 


explanation 
to  sit 
to  dive 
to  drag 
to  succeed 


44877-~Bvll.  40,  pt  1—10 24 
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{e)  Soraetimes  a  x'  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 

Plural 

dix'dEdaflEq  to  talk  to 

ax'^amJo's  corner 

ftx'fb'tsk^  iron 

yix'ind'tsix  whip 

ax''^an'dd'yEn  garden 

ax''^an-8g'l8t  grave 

8tx'8a!aLJ(^  weak 

hdx'eLofdlst  to  work 

fidx'e-LEbVaJi^  knife 

^'sanlai'dik's  sign 

dx'^^V  Esi:^  debt 

(iX'ix'ydfdk'sId^  to  trust 


Singular 

dEdSlsq 
aincfs 

ytnaftstx 

an-do^yEu 

an-sg'Vst 

ham'aht 

ha-LEhi'sJi^ 

aanlai^diJc's 

e'Esk^ 

ax-ydJok'sk'' 

tq^al-hwl'lEmLk^ 

Here  may  also  belong — 


tq^al'hwtxrhwe^EmLk^  servant 


Plural 

hix'io'  LmEX 


Singular 

yo'LTTiEx  hix'io' LmEX  to  advise 

It  seems  possible  that  these  forms  of  reduplication  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  class  to  be  discussed  in  §  37. 

The  phonetic  changes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  do  not  agree  with 
those  found  in  the  Nass  dialect. 

{a  /?  y)  The  aspiration  of  g\  k\  g,  and  k  does  not  seem  to  occur; 
only  jr  and  q  are  aspirated: 

Singular  Plural 

dzog  dzExdzff^  to  camp 

y!aq  y!txy!a!q  to  hang 

(S)  The  changes  from  dz  and  U  to  z  and  %  are  also  not  regular:  • 

Singular  Pluml 

Qodz  gadzgo'dz  to  tear 

lilHs  hash^^ts  to  send 

ya'dz  yisyn/dz  to  chop 

'tlu'tsk  tlEsHii'Vsk  black 

(e)  In  many  cases  a  X%  corresponding  to  Nass  x'^  appears  inserted: 


Singular 

Plural 

sa'HklEnsk 

sEksa'HklEnsk 

dismayed 

IdH 

umiH 

to  shove 

ly9ntl 

lEldvf^ntl 

angry 

Ido 

IeU6!^ 

fast 

wdmxk 

vrnkwA'TUxk 

to  suflfer 

nl9 

UEknV^ 

to  see 

7\lPt% 

nEknV^ts 

to  look 
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Singular 

Plural 

Idtk 

lEhWtk  (better: 

Ie-U 

'tk) 

to  move 

stvPlt 

stEkstu'Ht 

companion 

gaba'xs 

gakgaha'xs 

to  splash 

yafvlEVfix 

ytkya/vlEmx 

to  adviae 

gaFd'd 

gakgaVd'd 

to  let  ^o 

(3)  Some  words  insert  a  t  after  the  first  vowel.  Since  a  c?  or  ^ 
occurs  in  some  of  these  cases  after  the  first  vowel  of  the  stem,  the 
occurrence  of  the  t  may  sometimes  be  due  to  an  irregular  treat- 
ment of  the  reduplication: 

Singular  Plural 


gwantk 

.  gutgwa'ntk 

to  touch 

gE'vEdax 

gEtgE'vEdax 

to  ask 

waP 

itnitwa!^ 

to  find 

§  57.  Initial  Itedujdication,  including  the  First  Vowel 

(a)  In  most  cases  the  stem-vowel  is  weakened  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


a'lg'tx 
g*iha!yu) 
xmiyd'n 
ha'dtk's 

to  speak 
to  fly 
I  smoke 
to  swim 

aaflg'tx          one  who  is  speaking 
g'tg*ihd'ytck  one  who  is  flying 
i^ExmiydlcE  I  smoke  walking 
ikahafdtk'8    swimming  while  car- 

gEla'ksk^ to  splash 

rying 
igEgEba'ksk^  splashing  while  being 
carried 

lelplEs 
tx&xk'' 

to  sew 

to  eat  [plural] 

Ue'plEs          one  who  is  sewing 
ttxd'xJc^         those  eating 

rip 

Hen 

to  eat  something 
to  enter 

ang*ig'i'pt     one  who  is  eating  it 
alo'ts^Ets'^n  one  who  enters  pub- 

fax 

lake 

licly 
tEfa'x           lakes 

vidl 

canoe 

m^rndl            canoes 

box ' 

to  run 

hhax               one  who  runs 

Here  belongs  also 

woq  to  sleep 

Kuwo'q           one  who  sleeps 

Similar  forms  occur  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

^'^9'^  ^  speak  aa'lg*ig  the  one  who  is  speaking 

h^tg     to  stand  hAMtg  the  one  standing 

t!dP       to  sit  tEtld^     the  one  sitting 

hd^        to  run  hEhd'^     the  one  running 

IV^dEg  to  be  silent  IWEdEg  silent 

inPp       bone  sEsV^p     bones 

g'od      person  g'ig^a'd  people 
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(b)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  is 
long  and  the  accent  is  thrown  back  upon  it,  while  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  weakened: 


Singular 

Plural 

lEqs 

I'd'lEqs 

to  wash  body 

w6q 

wd'wdq 

to  sleep 

8ak' 

se^istk' 

to  haul  out 

Lok' 

Le^Lik' 

to  bend 

t!6q 

t/fft/Eq 

to  scratch 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

U^ 

Id'Ha 

to  swim  (tish) 

laPxt 

Id'la^xt 

to  hold  with  teelli 

laJc' 

IVltk' 

to  bend 

waPq 

wa'umq 

to  bury 

t!dg 

HffdEg 

to  step  on 

%f^n-vjffq 

SEFn-wd'w&i 

to  rebuke 

(c)  Words  beginning 

in  hw  {w  Tsimshian) 

have  a  form  of  redu^ 

cation  which  is 

evidently  of  the  same 

origin 

as  the  forms  here  di 

cussed: 

Singular 

Plural 

hwa 

huwa! 

name 

hwtlp 

huwVlp 

house 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

wa 

huwd!^ 

name 

wdlh 

huwd'lh 

house 

wai 

huwali 

paddle 

(rf)  Words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  reduplicate  in  the 
Nass  dialect  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  consonant;  at  the  same  time 
initial  x  is  transformed  into  q.  In  Tsimshian  the  consonantic  cluster 
is  treated  like  a  syllable,  and  is  repeated  with  insertion  of  a  weak 
vowel: 


Singular 

pt6 

XLqd 

xLko'lttx 

xtsa'e 

Plural 
pptd 
qEXLqff 

qEXLkd'lvan 
qExtaa'e 

door 
to  pray 
to  scold 
thick 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 
sqag 

txaf 

Plural 

SExsqa'g 
tlaatoDci!'' 

to  refuse 
flat 

537 
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(e)  A  number  of  cases  of  irregular  reduplication  occur.     Examples 
in  the  Nass  dialect  are — 


SingaUtr 

Plnml 

alVsif' 

MVsJc?' 

weak  {a  may  be  a  prefix) 

ane's 

annefa 

branch 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

la'g'oxsk 

kuda'g'oxsk 

to  climb 

handf^ 

hanSnag 

woman  (for  hanha'nag'i) 

nak 

nskno'^nk 

long 

ndxnffx 

naxii&^nx 

supernatural 

lv9wa'l 

vmPwa*l 

drop 

§  38*  Seduplication  of  Words  containing  Proclitic 

Particles 

As  a  rule,  compound  words  containing  proclitic  elements  redupli- 
cate the  stem  only. 

Singular  Plural 

Id'd'm  lo-anCa'm  to  be  good  inside 

A  few  examples  of  compounds  of  the  type  which  reduplicate  the 
initial  syllfibles  have  been  given  in  §  36,  J,  f. 

§  38.  Modiflcation  of  Stem  Vowel 
In  a  few  cases  modifications  of  length  and  accent  of  stem  syllables 
occur.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  these  have  originated  by 
secondary  modification  of  reduplicated  forms.  The  following  cases 
have  come  under  my  observation.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  Nass 
River  dialect. 


Singular 

anafs 

Plural 

and'ss 

skin 

g*%nalin 
k'iba' 

g*e'nam 
tiba' 

to  give 
to  wait 

gioula! 
halai't 

gulla' 
Jioflait 

cloak 
ceremonial  dance 

hanafq 

hd'naq 

woman 

Formation  of  Plural  (§§  40-47) 
§  40.  Methods  of  forming  the  Plural 

The  plural  is  generally  sharply  set  off  from  the  singular,  both  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  words  have  the 
same  form  in  singular  and  plural.  Including  these  words  and  those 
which  apply  different  stems  in  singular  and  plural,  the  following 
methods  of  expressing  the  plural  may  be  distinguished. 

5538-40,^ 
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(1)  Singular  and  plural  have  the  same  form. 

(2)  The  plural  is  formed  by  reduplication. 

(3)  The  plural  is  formed  by  diaeresis  or  by  lengthening  of  vowels. 

(4)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-, 

(5)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -(^)i^. 

(6)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  Z-  with  variable  vowel. 

(7)  The  plural  and  singular  are  formed  from  the  same  stem,  but  in 
an  irregular  manner,  or  they  are  derived  from  different  stems. 


§  4:1.  First  Group.    Singular  and  Plural  the  same 

In  this  group  are  combined  the  words,  singular  and  plural  of  wnieh 
have  the  same  form.  Here  belong  the  names  of  all  animals  except 
DOG  68  and  bear  61^  trees,  and  many  words  that  can  not  be  classified. 


Parts  of  the  body  (see  also  §  43): 

qec  hair 

opx  forehead 

dz*aq  nose 

wan  tooth 

ie'7nq  beard 

Loqa  finger-nail 

ban  belly 

ptal  rib 

7nWd2'tk'8  breast 

irdsx'l^aJx'  down  of  bird 

Miscellaneous: 

SE  da}'^ 
axk^  night 
T^oL  year 
/«A«  fire 
alc*H  water 
pElVst  star 
m'ns  leaf 
dawVa  axe 
havJt'L  arrow 
hsla^  haliotis 

ia'k'  to  thunder 
de'lEmxh^  to  reply 
Qiie'lElc^  to  dance 
le'mix'  to  sing 
g*a'a  to  see 
hasa'q  to  want 

§41 


nUq  upper  lip 

pLndx  body    (plural  also  qa- 

pLnafx) 
mmds  thumb 
Ldtsx  tail  of  fish 
ndiq  fin 
q^dx'  feather 
la'e  wing 
C mn-ld! ntx'  neck 
fEm-gd'x'  fathom 


at  net 

t8\ik'  dish 

wA'os  dish 

le'p'Ed  marmot  blanket 

ctd'lM  bed-quilt 

yd'tsEsk^  animal 

w7e  root 

hEla'  haliotis-shell 

7nl'uks  sweet-smelling 

xLqoihn  payment 

Lni&Em  to  help 
hdtkH  to  rush 
g'i'dsx  to  ask 
lak^  to  feel 
li-ya'q  to  hang 
and'q  to  agree 
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A  number  of  stems  with  prefixes  also  retain  the  same  form  in  sin- 
gular and  plural  : 

g^cis-ma'k'sk^  white  blanket  hvAl-dig'a't  warrior 

gvAs-halai't  dancing-blanket  l6-mna!Lk^  to  be  surprised 

lax-ama^kH  prairie  SE-anuwo'q  to  rebuke 

The  same  class  occurs  in  Tsimshian.  Here  also  all  names  of 
animals  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and  plural  except  those 
of  the  dog  (haPs)  and  the  bear  {61),  Names  of  parts  of  the  body 
appear  also  in  the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural,  although  more 
often  they  have  the  prefix  qa-. 
Examples  are — 

ri&'tsEks  fish-tail  ii  to  fish  with  line 

sa  day  moik* !%l  to  drop  down 

latsm  smoked  split  salmon-  Ishe'lil  to  forbid 

tail  p!eIo  to  break  law 

mag'dJsx  berry  dHks  servant 

hasaJx  to  desire 

§  42.  Second  and  Third  G^roups.    Plurals  formed  by  iJe- 
duplication  and  Vowel  Change 

In  these  groups  are  comprised  the  words  the  plurals  of  which 
are  formed  by  reduplication  or  diaereses.  By  far  the  majority  of 
words  belong  to  this  class. 

The  plurals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  groups: 

(a)  The  plural  is  formed  generally  by  reduplication  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
vowel,  which  method  has  been  fully  described  in  §  36. 

(5)  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  plural  formed  by  the  redu- 
plication of  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  vowel. 
The  following  instances  of  this  type  of  reduplication  used  for  form- 
ing the  plural  have  been  observed. 

Singular  Plural 

g'tn  g'tg'Vn  to  give  food 

g*lk^  g'tg'l'k^  to  buy 

ts'ak'  is^Ets'a'k'  dish 

fax  i^Efa'x^  faxfa'x  lake 

tiep  ts'Ets'e'p  bone 

g'at  g'ig'a't  people 

mal  miiidl  canoe 
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Tsimshian: 

Singnlar  Plural 

Id^ld  IdrMd  to  move 

Id'iJc  \  '^^^'       r  to  move 

A  special  form  of  this  reduplication  i.s  found  in  words  iKjginning 
with  hw^  which  take  huw  in  the  plural,  probably  originating  from 
hwhw  (see  p.  372). 

Singular  Plural 

hwa  liuwa!  4iame 

livMp  huwVlp  house 

hwdt  huw&!t  to  sell 

hreU  huwVl  to  do 

hwo  liuwo'  to  call 

hwdx'  huwa'x'  to  paddle 

Related  to  this  are  the  two  plurals  described  in  §  37  ^  (p.  378). 

(c)  The  few  cases  in  which  the  syllable  reduplicated  according  to 
this  method  is  long  and  has  the  accent,  while  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
is  weakened,  have  been  described  in  §  37  J  (p.  372). 

(d)  In  some  cases  the  singular  is  formed  from  a  certain  stem  by  the 
second  type  of  reduplication,  while  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  first 
type  of  reduplication. 

stem  Singular  Plural 

dlU  dEdeHs  dElde!h  alive 

^It  QEge'tk*^  qEt^e'tk^  diflBcult 

The  word  mak'si^,  plural  rnEsma'k'sk*^^  white,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  since  its  stem  seems  to  be  inas. 
Tsimshian; 

I     Singular  Plural 

I  dsdu'^ls  dElduHs  alive 

In  Tsimshian  a  number  of  cases  occur  in  which  irregular  redupli- 
cations are  used,  or  phonetic  increments  of  the  stem. 

singular  Plural 

xswdxs  8EX8w6fxs  to  divc 

tsid  ts/d'tslExt  to  split 

q!&x  q!dHx  to  pull 

txa-a'q  txa-d'lq  place  near  the  door 

W  W^Uh  fish  swims 

laq  la/^lq  to  bite 

§42 
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In  the  third  group  are  combined  a  few  words  the  plural  of  which 
is  formed  by  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  and  by  change  of  accent 
Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  §  39. 

§  43.  Fourth  Group.  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  ga- 
in words  of  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-.  It 
includes  many  names  of  parts  of  the  body;  adjectives  expressing  states 
of  the  body,  such  as  blind,  deaf;  words  of  location;  and  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  words. 


(a)  Parts  of  the  body: 

Singular 

Plural 

fsm-qe'e 

qa-VEw-q'e'c 

head 

ts^Em-JNu'x 

qa'UEm-mxi'x 

ear 

tS^EVl'd'fJ 

qa-t^Eia-d'q 

mouth 

fEm-qd'x' 

qa-^Em-qaJx' 

arm 

VEm-hSm 

qa-i' Etn-hS  m 

leg  below  knee 

Uuwe'Ent 

qa-tsuwe' Ent 

fingers 

an^&n 

qa-arCffn 

hand 

pLnax 

qa-pLn^x  and  pLndx 

body 

q'cLq 

qa-q^e^iq 

chest 

gdt 

qa-gd't 

heart 

tgamd'q 

qa-tgamafq 

lip 

q^e^sEE 

qa-q^e'sEE 

knee 

Ldqat 

qa-Loqst  and  Ldqst 

nail,  claw 

sirKix' 

qa-mnax' 

meat 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

hs:^ 

ga-hEfn 

belly 

du'la 

ga-dvfla 

tongue 

UlEm  is/of  vs 

ga-tslEm-ts/a  u8 

armpit  ' 

gdPd 

ga-gd'^^d 

heart 

arii/n 

ga-an&n 

hand 

(5)  Adjectives  expressing  states  of  the  body: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'%a'E 

qa-k^tha'E 

lame 

sins 

qa-Ht'nis 

blind 

t8*dq 

qa-tH^d'q 

deaf 

ms-wa'tsx 

qa-iRE-wa!  tsx 

J  crazy    (literally,    like 
(      land-otter) 

xdfdak^ 

qa-xd'osk^ 

wise 

ax-gdfdt 

ax'qa-gd'dt 

J  foolish  (literally,  with- 
1      out  mind) 

§43 
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Here  may  belong  also: 

Singular 

Plural 

gwafs 

qa-gwd's 

poor 

huX'u/nst 

htix-qa-io'nst 

liberal 

avui  hwtl 

ama  qa-hwVl 

rich  (literally,  well-to- 
do) 

Tsimshian: 

1        Singular 

Plural 

ama  wa'l 

ama  ga-mdH 

rich 

m^au-m'H 

sagau-gorsd'H 

good  luck 

IgictigE'r 

ga-lgusgtfr 

happy 

(c)  Locations: 

Singular 

Plural 

ddx' 

qa-dd'x' 

outside 

lax'o' 

qa-lax^o' 

top 

std'd\-s 

qa-8t6*6k'8 

side 

g 'It'll 

qa-g'dfu 

beach 

(d)  Unclassified  words 

\ 

Singular 

Plural 

BEinT/ihs 

qa-SEmd'tks 

to  believe 

no'd'^En 

qa-nd'd^E)i 

to  adorn 

yiH-gu'iig'itliH 

yts-qa-gu' sg'  itk^s 

to  rejoice 

le'luks 

qa-le'lnks 

to  steal 

gwtr'-Hlle'ensk^ 

gwtx*  qa-sile'ensk^ 

hunter 

wis 

qa-wVs  and  vM 

root 

qafit 

qa-qd'it 

hat 

men 

qa-me'n 

butt  of  tree 

Tsinishian: 

Singular 

Plural 

ylu'"' 

ga-ylv!^ 

berry  ing-basket 

gol' 

ga-gffk 

basket 

huP 

ga-hu'^ 

to  scatter 

./\sd^ 

ga-xH(V^ 

canoe 

lull's 

ga-ld'^hi 

torch 

xd'^ik 

ga-xd'tk 

to  upset 

ndPl 

ga-nd'H 

to  fast 

h^E-nd'Hk 

ga-h^E-nd'Hk 

to  breathe 

itiiYmEga 

ga-iiiiVniEga 

to  smile 

XHtd? 

ga-x^td'^ 

to  vanquish 

On  the  whole,  this  prefix  conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  being 
a  distributive,  not  a  plural;  but  in  many  cases  its  use  seems  to  have 
become  formal  and  fixed.  It  would  seem  that  particularly  terms  for 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  no  reduplicated  plural  may  take  the 
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prefix  qa-.  The  distributive  character  appears  very  clearly  in  one  case 
where  ga-tslafp  means  the  one  town  op  each  one,  while  the  plural 
would  be  ts/EptsIa'p^  and  also  in  k^opE-ga-tEpte'tk?^  all  small  pieces 
(of  salmon)  56.1 

§44.  Fifth  Crvoup.    Plurals  fomned  hy  the  Prefix  qa^ 
and  the  Suffix  '{t)k^ 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  '{t)k^  are  confined 
to  terms  of  relationship.  The  prefix  is  probably  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  preceding  class,  while  the  suffix  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
verbal  and  possessive  suffix  -k^. 


Singular 

Plural 

nia! 

qa-nid'Etk^ 

grandfather 

ntfte'ets 

qa-ntse' etsk^ 

grandmother 

uEgua'ot 

qa-uEgvA' otk^ 

father 

nshep 

qa-UEbe'pk^ 

uncle 

wok' 

qa-wa'k'k^ 

younger  brother 

Here  belongs  also — 

•ml'  E7i 

qa-7ne!  Entk^ 

master 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

nEbV^p 

^a-TiEhV^pg 

uncle 

mid' 71 

ga-mia!ntg 

master 

The  following  words  have  qa—k^  combined  with  reduplication,  the 
reduplicated  syllable  being  lengthened  and  the  stem-vowel  weakened: 


Singular 

nak's 
nox 

Plural 

qa-nl'iiik'sk^' 
qa-nd!nExk^ 

wife 
mother 

Without  the  prefix  qa- 

are  found — 

Singular 

wak' 
g'Vm,r'dl 

Plural 

v^ak'k^ 
g'Vvix'dltk 

younger  brother 
elder  brother 

isimsiiian: 

Singular 

naks 

Plural 

nenksg 

wife 

Irregular  is — 

Singular 

huxdafek''^K7i 

Plural 

Lvxdd!  ek'^  Entk^ 

trrandson 

Undoubtedly  the  terminal  -tk^^  -k^,  in  these  forms,  is  the  same  as 
the  suffix  discussed  in  §  17.  §  44 
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§  45.  Sixth  Oroup.    Plurals  formed  by  the  JPreflx  I- 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  are  pre-eminently  verbal  plurals,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  taken  from  the  Tsimshian: 

Verbal  Plural 

la-a'k'8  to  drink 
lu'wa'i  to  paddle 

The  vowel  connected  with  this  prefix  is  variable,  and  many  irregu- 
larities are  found  in  this  class, 
(a) 


Singular 

ak'8  water,  to  drink 
wa!i  paddle,  to  paddle 


Nominal  Plural 

dk'a'k's  waters 
\uwa!i  paddles 


singular 

Plural 

ak'8 

la-a'k'is 

to  drink 

y6xJ^ 

U-y&xk'' 

to  follow 

gohJ^ 

lE-go'ksk^ 

to  be  awake 

(Tdq 

lE'cTd'q 

to  devour 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

wa'i 

lu-wa'i 

to  paddle 

ga-ha'xsk 

gorle^hExsk 

to  shake  one's  self 

ysr 

1%-yE'r 

to  bide 

Reduplication  or  lengthening  of  vowel  is 

found  with  l-: 

Singular 

Plural 

xdax' 

lu-xde'dix' 

hungry 

Q^Ets^a'x 

la-Qi)e'U^Ex 

to  be  afraid 

Here  may  be  mentioned  Tsimshian: 

Singular  Plural 

kHl""  la-ktl'^d 

(c)  Initial  g'^  k*^  and  q  drop  out  after  Z- 

Singular  Plural 


hungry 


g'dk'8 

Uk'8 

a  bird  swims 

g'ihWyuk 

liha/yuk 

to  fly 

qe'uEX 

lefriEX 

(tree)  falls 

Here  belong  also  the 

reduplicated  plurals: 

Singular 

Plural 

g'am.k'8 

lEmla'mk's 

to  warm  one's  self 

g'a'mg'iL 

lEmla'm^g'iL 

to  warm  something 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

gE'rEnk8 

lunkn 

to  dry  (meat) 

g'ef*na 

Wna 

to  fall  over 

g'd^k8 

laPk8 

absent 

g'dPk8 

Wk8 

to  float 

g'ig'&^'ks 

Ud9k8 

floating 

g'l^mg 

tl'^mg 

to  wipe 

g*am.g 

laink8 

hot 

g'ipa'yvk 

lipalyuk 

to  fly 

{45 
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{d)  Irrejrular,  but  related  to  this  class,  are: 


Singular 

Plural 

ytf^ 

me^ 

to  hide 

yixya'q 

lUVfik^ 

to  hang  [v.  n.] 

^pdak^ 

lidvx 

to  shoot 

g'tn-KSikS^ 

li*nEdEm1^st 

to  arise 

T^Btaqs 

lukstsd'dsqs 

to  leave 

Tsimshian: 

SingalM 

Plaral 

gaksk 

U'dAksk 

to  wake  up 

g'a!kssn 

WdAksEn 

to  awaken 

SES'Of^XS 

lEs-aa'xs 

to  laugh 

X8t!dg 

laxstl&ega 

to  sleep 

§  46.  Seventh  Chroup. 

This  last  group  is  quite  irregular. 


Irregular  Plurals 

The  following  plurals  are  formed 


from  the  same  or  related  stems,  but  in  an  irregular  manner: 


Singular 

Plural 

SBni'd'g'it 

ssmg'ig'a't 

chief 

aig'idEmna'x 

aig'idEmhafnax 

chieftainess 

wuyVt^ 

mfoOh^ 

to  weep 

a/yawa'tl^ 

alayuwalt 

to  shout 

vnamhef 

wucPax  oTamhe^ 

to  shout 

l^-mafk'aa 

lo'le'dlk'sa 

to  wash  cloths 

wi-na!k^ 

nne'uEk^ 

long 

vn-d?&x 

d'Exd'ff:^ 

stout 

q^ai-ma'a 

q^ai-ma'qAt 

youth 

arrCa-ma'a 

arrHa-'ma'qAt 

pretty 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

ssm^d'g'id 

SEnig'ig'ald 

chief 

dg'idsmna'g 

aig'idemhafnag 

chieftainess 

kUnVHk 

nanVHk 

to  arise 

Although  the  use  of  different  stems  for  singular  and  plural  belongs 
rather  to  the  classification  of  nouns  and  verbs  according  to  form  of 
objects  and  actors,  this  feature  is  so  prominent  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Tsimshian  that  it  deserves  mention  here. 

Singular  Plural 


^•'oaA* 

hffut 

to  escape 

i-^ 

l6 

to  go 

i6!6xk^ 

txo'dxk^ 

to  eat 

d^a 

wan 

to  sit 

dsah' 

yets 

to     kill     (plural  =  to 
chop) 

§46 
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'  Singular 

Plural. 

hetk?' 

mak'sk^ 

to  stand 

hwitJd^ 

lak"" 

to  come  from 

go 

ddq 

to  take 

sg'ttk?^ 

ddxk?^ 

to  lie 

k'sax 

k'8i-L& 

to  go  out 

maqt 

hwilqt 

to  carry 

sqats^aJx 

alisg'Vda 

ugly 

da'uL 

sak'sk^ 

to  leave 

malk^ 

txd'ldEt 

to  put  into  fire 

maxk^^t 

centk^ 

to  go  aboard 

hax 

goi 

to  run 

ma'gat 

faL 

to  put 

g'eL 

Wl 

to  lie  down 

ts^en 

la*mdztx 

to  enter 

nff6 

dax 

to  die 

xu'e^  male  slave 

wa!t!ak^^  female 

LLcng'U 

slaves 

slave 

g-at 

I'uxt 

man 

tsfosk' 

SE^b's 

small 

Lgo- 

k-ohE- 

small 

vn- 

wud^ax- 

large 

k's- 

dE' 

extreme 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'/e'^xk 

huH 

to  escape 

iaP 

walxs 

to  go 

gdP 

hah 

to  go  to  a  place 

idPxk 

txA^xk 

to  eat 

t!aP 

wan 

to  sit 

dzag 

yadz 

to  kill 

hetg^  hatsg 

maxsk 

to  stand 

wdHg 

amiaft 

to  come  from 

gap 

ddg 

to  take 

hayd'^k^ 

inaMk 

to  put 

7n6xk 

saPntk 

to  go  aboard 

in&^'^an 

saPn 

to  put  aboard 

la"* 

fol 

to  run 

ndPk 

UHk 

to  lie  down 

t8!¥>n 

la'mdzEx 

to  enter 

dzag 

dsr 

to  die 

xa^ 

lilvfng'U 

male  slave 

IgvPlg 

klgEr 

child 

61 

sa'mi  (i.  e.,  meat) 

bear 
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Singular 


Plural 


ga'Hoa 

txdp 

to  take  canoe  down  to 
the  water 

ha'utk 

Uk 

to  cry 

laxla'x 

tgi'Ue'l 

to  drop  down 

p!as 

mujcs 

to  grow 

m-p!a's 

su-ma'xs 

3^outh 

hjit- 

k!abE- 

small 

wl- 

wutla- 

large 

ks- 

ta- 

extreme 

town 

strong 

friend 


to     return 


suddenly 
across 
to  be  of  [in]  good  heart 


§  47.  Plurals  of  ConiimtmdH 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  plural  of  compounds  is  formed, 
in  cases  of  reduplication,  by  leaving  all  prefixes  unmodified,  and  by 
forming  the  reduplicated  plunil  of  the  principal  theme. 

Singular  Plural 

qal't^a'p  qal-tH^Epts^a'p 

dax-(j'a't  dax-g'ig*a't 

an  'Se'hEu^k^  an-sEpHe'hEnHk^ 
Tsimshian: 

Singular  Plural 

sa'dza^dm-hi-yci'ltg     sa-dza^ani  -In- 

ytlya'ltg 
In- din  ga'^d  lu-arrCa'in  gd'^d 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  whole  word  is  reduplicated. 
Examples  of  these  have  been  given  in  §  86,  d  (p.  370).  The  principal 
suflSxes  so  treated  are  an-  and  ha-. 

The  position  of  the  prefix  ^a-  seems  to  depend  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  compound.     Generally  it  precedes  the  stem;  as  in 

Singular  Plural 

gwtx'-sile^hi^k^  gwtx'-qa-slle  ensk^       hunter  (Nass  dialect) 

k! A-klxH-^a-lgnngE^ VEdEt  they  are  for  a  while  here  and  there  happy 
(Tsimshian  dialect) 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

I'    Singular  Plural 

UlEm-mv!  ga-tslEm-mu'  ear 

Personal  Pronouns  (§§  48-54) 

§  48.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  have  two  distinctive  forms,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  probable  original  significance,  may  be  designated  as  transi- 
tive and  intransitive,  or,  better,  subjective  and  objective.    The  former 

§§47,48 
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express,  at  least  partly,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  the  latter, 
its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
Their  use  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  pronouns  in  languages  like  the  Siouan, 
Iroquois,  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  others.  The  use  of  these  forms  in 
Tsimshian,  however,  is  peculiarly  irregular.  The  forms  in  the  two 
dialects  are — 


First  person  singular  . 
First  person  plural  .  . 
Second  person  singular 
Second  person  plural  . 
Third  person  .... 


Subjective. 


Objective. 


Nrm)  and 
Ttdmshian. 


dsp- 

m- 

m  BKm- 

t- 


Nas8. 


is 

-m,  -6m 


-»Em 
-t 


Tsimshian. 


-Bm 


-8Xm 
-t 


§  49.  Use  of  the  Subjective 

(a)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  most  regularly  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  where  they  appear  as  prefixes  of  the  verb.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  use  in  one  dialect  only,  since  the  rules 
are  the  same  in  both,  and  I  choose  the  Tsimshian  dialect  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

•  SUBJUNCTIVE 


me. 

lis. 

thee. 

you. 

him,  them. 

I 





n — n 

n — ssm 

n^ 

we 

— 

- 

dep — » 

dsp — xBm 

dsp-t 

thou 

m—u 

TO— in 

— 

— 

n-t 

ye 

m8Mm—u 

m  8Em—m 

— 

— 

msEm-^ 

he 

t-u 

l—m 

f— n 

f.—^stn 

t-^ 

Examples: 
ada  wul  ms  wa/yu  then  you  (singular)  found  me 
a  will  m  ssm  walyu  because  ye  (plural)  found  me 
ada  wult  walyu  Ivaf^sEt  then  the  dog  found  me 
ha^wV^ni^  n  dsfn  k/A-txal-wd'n  wait  until  I  shall  for  a  while 

meet  you  {ha'fm'^n%  wait  until;  n  1;  dEm  future;  k/A-  for  a 

while;  txal-  against;  wd  to  find;  -n  thee) 
a  dsrnt  v!Hu  that  he  will  bake  me 
ad^i  m.E  dEm.  hetti  wul  mari'SdHdut  then  ye  will  pull  it  up  (ada 

then;  ms  thou;  dEm  future;  sewj  ye;  wul  being;  man-  up; 
sa'k'Iu  to  pull;  -t  it) 
a  wul  dEp  di-SE'Wd'H  because  we,  on  our  part,  give  them  names 

{a  at;  wul  being;  dsp  we;  dl-  on  our  part;  se-  to  make;  wdf^ 

name;  -t  it) 


549 
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dETTt't  ligi-lornl'^dzEtgaP  he  would  see  somewhere  bad  luck 
(dEtn-  future;  t-  he;  ligi-  somewhere;  la-  bad  luck;  nV^dz  to 
see;  -t  it;  -ga^  absence  [see  §  20]) 

fcj^  ^'/^  c^^'m^^^^a^  when  he  squeezed  it  again  {jta  when;  t  he; 
g'ilc  again;  dainks  to  squeeze;  -t  it;  -ga^  absence) 

(J)  In  the  indicative,  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  when  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  a  first  or  second  person.  The  objective  pro- 
nouns are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  when  the  object  is  a  third  person.  The  verb  takes  the 
suffix  -d  or  '71  described  in  §  17. 

INDICATIVE 


me. 

us. 

ihee. 

you. 

I 

- 

- 

^-{7T 

we 

- 

- 

"'P-{dsu 

^-p-pr 

thou 

H3u 

-fnKrn 

- 

- 

ye 

— -{3u 

— '-{3j: 

— 

- 

he 

H3u 

,    Inxm 

'-{3« 

,    (fisKm 

Examples: 

m  wd'yinu  you  (singular)  found  me 

m  dEm  dza'kdu  you  will  kill  me  {dzak  to  kill) 

t  wafyinu  haf^sst  the  dog  found  me 

n  dza'kdEn  1  have  killed  thee 

n  waf^n  you  have  found  me 

7n.E  ay'^o^yinEm  you  (singular)  have  hit  us 

dEp  d'yfin  we  hit  thee 

{c)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive forms  that  take  the  objective  pronouns  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasis. 

m.E  dEm  dzalhdEnt  gu'l  {  ,  .       i    \      -n  i  -n  i.u- 

7       J    ,T  J     ^      t'  ryou  (singular)  will  kill  this  one 
dEVfi  dzakdETit  gut  )  "^       '      ^ 

niE  dEm  8Em  dza'JcsEmt  gv!i  \  .  .      ,,.,,,  .„  ^,  . 

dEvi  dza'lcEmt  Qu'i  f  y°"  (P'""*')  ^'"  "^'^  ''"'*  °"« 


or 


or 


or 


or 


gu'\ 

t  dza'kdEtgE  hal^sgaP 

dza'kdstgE  haJ^sgaP 

nan  la  ya!wuxgEfnu\ 


he  has  killed  the  dog 


y  *     T I  was  eating 

na  la  yawuxgirnu  )  ^ 

nam  la  ya!vmxgEn  \  /  .       ,    v 

f  you  (singular)  were  eating 


or                         nala  yd'wuxgEn 
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(d)  The  verb  da-t/a  to  say  so  takes  these  elements  always: 

da-n-ya'^nu  1  say  so 
da-dEp-ya'^nEm  we  say  so 
da-m-ya'ti  you  (singular)  say  so 
da-m-SEm-ya'^nsEm  ye  say  so 
da-yat  he  says,  they  say 

Adverbs  like  g'ik  again  are  placed  here  following  the  subjective 
pronoun,  including  m-SEm, 

darm-SEfm  g*ik  ya'^nsEm  ye  say  so  again 

§  SO.  Use  of  the  Objective 

{a)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  intransitive 
verb. 

sV^Enu  I  am  sick 

dEm  al  tgi-hs-qd' ^ami  but  I  shall  (go)  down  first  (dEni  future; 

al  but;  tgi-  down;  ks-  extreme;  qdga  first) 
ada  dEm,  IH'd'ksEn  then  you  will  drop  on  (it)  (ada  then;  Hi-  on; 

dks  to  drop) 
aa-d'kst  suddenly  he  dropped 
da  wtd  d2ffx8Emt  when  you  camped  (da  at  [see  §  28];   wuL 

being;  dzd^  to  camp) 
mifla  hasa'gau  tell  that  I  wish 
tslElEni'kS'txala/nu  I  am  the  last  one  behind 

(5)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  the  tiunsitive 
verb.     Examples  have  been  given  in  §  49,  h. 

{c)  The  objective  is  used  in  the  indicative  of  the  transitive  verb 
when  the  object  is  a  third  person  or  a  noun.  When  the  object  is  a 
third  person  pronoun,  the  objective  -t  is  added  to  the  objective  pro- 
noun. 

ffyut  1  hit  it 

ffytnt  you  (singular)  hit  him 

ffytrnt  we  hit  it 

7iE  la  dzcikdEvnt  gvli  we  have  killed  this  one 

dEm  dzcikdut  I  will  kill  him 

&yu  Ivc^s  I  hit  the  dog 

(rf)  The  objective  is  used  in  a  periphrastic  conjugation  of  the 
transitive  verb,  in  which  the  objective  pronoun  is  repeated  in  the 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun. 

nV^dzut  n/E^TEn  I  see  thee  (literally:  1  see  it,  thee) 
dsm  dza'gdsn  nlsfryu  you  (singular)  will  kill  me 
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{e)  The  objective  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the  possessive  relation. 
miainu  my  master 
nE-iod'lbEn  thy  house 
TiE-si^^p/EnsgEt  his  friend 
ga-^d'^dEin  our  minds 

nE-wWnsEm  what  you  have  {vydn  for  wdl^  I  assimilated  by  pre- 
ceding n) 

§  61.  The  First  Peraan  Singular,  Objective  Pronoun 

The  first  person  singular  of  the  objective  form  has  a'second  form 
in  -i,  which  occurs  also  in  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  55).  It  is 
used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  event  is  conceived  as  unreal. 

(a)  In  negative  sentences. 

a'lgs  dl  ha-dzalgi  I  do  not  die  from  it 

dlgE  hasa'gail  dEtn  dzalgEn  I  do  not  want  thee  to  die 

(&)  In  sentences  expressing  potentiality,  but  with  reference  to  the 
unreality  of  the  event. 

ada  a'lgEt  noH  dEm  ftn-ltv-qlan-a'dAgi  then  there  is  no  one  who 
could  get  across  me  {cdlgE  not;  nW*  who;  -i  [see  §31];  dEm 
future;  -t  he  [trans,  subj.];  %n-  nomen  actoris  (see  p.  335); 
lH-qlart'  over;  dodg  to  attain) 

SEmgcd  hd'^SEtiut  dp  dzE  dza'gi  I  am  much  afraid  lest  I  may  die 
(sEmgal  much;  bd^s  afraid;  -n  indicative;  -w  I;  Op  lest;  dzs 
conditional;  dzag  to  die) 

7nE  6'yig'in  you  might  hit  me!  (m  thou;  6y  to  hit;  4  me;  -g'tn 
perhaps) 

ada  dEvit  h^^dzigE  nA-xd'igEsgE  dEmt  gun-a'ksgiga^;  wl-q&gE 
dEm  g'a'bu^  dzEda  la  talV^nl^  da  .  .  .  then  my  master  may 
send  me,  he  may  order  me  to  get  water;  I  shall  take  a  large 
basket,  when  I  come  in,  then  .  .  .  (h^dz  to  send;  gE  [see 
$  24J;  HA'  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55];  xaP  slave;  ua-xoH  my 
master;  gE^E  preposition  [see  §  28];  gun-  to  order,  to  cause; 
aJcsg  to  get  water;  -gc^  absence  [§  20];  wl-  great;  qdg  basket; 
g'db  to  dip  up;  dzsda  if;  tsU^n  to  enter;  da  then) 

{c)  In  conditional  clauses. 

ada  dzE  la  lu-ya'Ugi  then,  if  I  return 

(d)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  peraon  has  the  form  -l  in 
address. 

Igu'Hgi  my  child! 

na!i  my  mother!  (said  by  girl) 

fiEgwdf^di  my  father! 
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(e)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -I  in  sub- 
junctive and  negative  sentences,  in  which  it  designates  potentiality  of 
existence. 

ea!p!ExcU  a  n  dzE  fe  tocal-wa! sdE  lgv!HgldaP  I  might  remember 
when  1  met  my  child  {eafplEx  to  remember;  a  at;  7i  I;  dzE 
conditional;  la  past;  txal-  against;  v^aP  to  meet;  IgvPlg  child) 

a'lgE  dl  waflbi  Ihave  no  house  {a'lgE  not;  di  on  my  part;  \JDalb 
house) 

.  §  52.  Renuirks  on  the  SubJecHve  Pronouna 

(a)  The  prefixed  personal  pronouns  n-,  m-,  and  /-  may  be  consid-. 
ered  true  pronominal  forms.  The  first  person  plural  dsp  is,  how- 
ever, by  origin,  a  plural  of  much  wider  application.  It  is  used  fre- 
quently to  express  the  plural  of  demonstrative  pronouns;  for  in- 

I  stance,  dsp  gwa'l  those.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  its  use  as  a  first 
person  plural  may  be  secondary. 

(5)  The  second  person  plural  contains  the  objective  element  -sEm^ 
which  remains  separable  from  the  transitive    second  person  m-. 

\  Particularly  the  temporal  elements  uAl^  dsm^  Zaare  placed  between 

i  jn-  and  -he in, 

add  niE  dEta  sEtn  \mda!i  la  gmdintgut  then  you  will  know  that  I 
I  have  touched  it  {ada  then;  iriE-  2d  pers.  sub].;  dEm  future; 

I  -sEtii  2d  pers.  plural;  unda'l  to  know  [singular  obj.];  la  past; 

gwantg  to  touch;  -/^  I;  -t  it) 

j  (c)  The  third  person  is  placed  following  the  temporal  particles, 
while  all  the  other  persons  precede  them,  except  the  -sEin  of  the 
second  person  plural  (see  under  J). 

I  First  person  singular:  n  dEm  su  mEd'ulgEt  I  shall  shake  the  rope 

j  {n  I;  dEm  future;  m  to  swmg;  mEd^nlg  rope) 

j  First  person  singular:  n-dEm  na'ksgEn.  I  shall  marry  thee 

I  First  person  plural:  dEp  dEm  awid-ma' gan  we  will  stand  by  you 

(liEp  we;  dEm  future;  awul-  by  the  side  of;  mctg  to  place; 
'71  thee) 
Second  person:  ada  ms  dEm  ksE-dE-haf^tga^  then  you  will  run 
out  with  her  {ksE-  out;   dE-  with;   haP  to  run;  -t  her;  -go? 
absence) 
Third  person:  ada  dsmt  ql&'pEgan  lEksdfgat  then  he  will  close 

the  doorway  {qlci^pEgan  to  close,  fill  up;  lEksd!g  doorway) 
First  person:    a'hjE  n  la  dl-k'Iinafm  dEl  hanaf^^  I  have    not 
given  it  to  the  woman  {a'lgE  not;  n  I;  la  past;  dl  on  my  part; 
h'!%nd'in  to  give;  dEl  [see  §§  28,  31];  hano!^^  woman) 
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First  person:  ada  ue  wul  nl^  nE-waflpsgE  ylvfHa  then  I  saw 
the  house  of  the  man  {ada  then;  ns  I;  mal  being;  ni^  to  see; 
TIE-  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55];  waZb  house;  -sgE  [see  §  24]; 
y!uH  man) 

Third  person:  ada  wvZt  d'yttqao]      ,    .       ,     ,  .,  ,  . 

^4.       1  A  ^4    o^and  then  he  hit  him 
adat  wul  oyitga^] 

{d)  A  comparison  between  the  use  of  the  connectives  [see  §  24] 
and  the  personal  pronouns  shows  a  strict  correspondence  between 
these  forms.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  indicative,  in  forms  with 
the  third  person  object,  the  subjective  forms  are  not  used,  but  that 
the  objective  forms  are  used  instead.  This  corresponds  to  the 
peculiar  identity  of  the  objective  forms  of  the  subjunctive  connec- 
tive (B  1,  §  24)  and  of  the  indicative  of  the  subjective  connective  of 
the  transitive  verb  (A  2,  §  24).  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to 
state  that,  in  transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  object, 
the  indicative  takes  the  objective  forms  in  the  same  way  as  in  sen- 
tences of  the  same  kind,  in  which  pronominal  subjects  and  objects 
only  occur. 

§  63.  The  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  Nass  Dialect 

As  stated  before,  the  usage  in  the  two  dialects  is  very  nearl}'^  the 
same,  and  a  number  of  examples  may  be  given  here  to  illustrate  the 
forms  of  the  Nass  dialect. 
Use  of  the  subjective  (see  §  49,  a): 
{a)  Subjunctive  forms. 
dm.  mE  dsm  wo'ol  (jal-ts^a'p  good  (if)  you  call  the  people  206.13 

{dm  good;  wo' 6  to  call;  qal-tn^a'p  town) 
La  dm.  VIE  na'k'sgulE  good  (if)  you  marry  me  158.2 
dm  dsp  d'ind^e'sL  qa-dz^a'^am  good  (if)  we  strike  our  noses  103.8 

{dm  good;  d^ls  to  strike;  qa-  plural;  dz^ag  nose;  -Em  our) 
ai  gwa'll'^det  for  their  drying  them  169.7  {a  preposition;  t-  3^  per. 

subj.;  gioalJi^  to  dry) 
nig'hi  hvAld'x't  I  did  not  know  it  {rng'i  not  [takes  the  subjunctive]) 
(J)|  I  have  not  found  any  examples  of  indicative  and  emphatic  forms 
{c)\     (see  §  49,  J,  c). 

{d)  The  verb  de-ya  to  say  so  (see  §  49,  d)  has  the  following  forms: 
ne-ya'^ne  I  say  so 
dEp  heUdenom  we  say  so 
vie-ya'an  you  (singular)  said  so  171.5 
rriESEm  Jie'ide  you  say  so 
de-ya  he  says  so  65.5 
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Use  of  the  objective: 

Most  of  the  objective  pronouns  of  the  Nass  dialect  are  identical 
with  those  of  Tsimshian.    The  ohly  exceptions  are  the  first  person 
singular,  which  iu  the  Nass  dialect  is  always  -ce^  and  the  third  person 
plural,  which  is  -det. 
Examples  of  the  third  person  plural  are  the  following: 
8Em'a'haxba'f(i8l(^detg'%  they  were  much  troubled  195.14 
alayuioaHdet  they  made  noise  173.14 
tqal-laUc'det  ah  depL  wi-sgane'st  they  reached  (against  at)  the  foot 

of  the  mountain  126.6 
hvx  he-yvJct  dx'det  they  began  to  throw  again  139.15 
hwVlpdet  their  house  102.3 

The  objective  pronoun  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Tsimshian 
dialect. 

(a)  Subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  (see  §  50,  a). 

nVg'ide  halai'deE  I  am  not  a  shaman  128.9  (nig'i  not;  de  on  my 

part;  JioLait  shaman) 
<fem  le'tsxan  you  will  count  129.9  {dEm  future;  letsx  to  count) 
hagun-iVU  he  went  in  the  direction  (toward  it)  129.14 
dEm  de-ba'^am  we,  on  our  part,  shall  try  114.16  {bag  to  try) 
rriEU'L&fmdTn  we  go  up  42.8 
g'Ud  dze  hvx  hvMlsEfm  do  not  do  so  also  98.4  {g'ild'  do  not;  dze 

conditional;  hux  also,  again;  McU  to  do;  -SEm  ye) 
La  8Em-dEX'g'tg'a'tdet  they  had  become  very  strong  98.13  {ha  past; 

8Em  very;  dEx-  strong;  g'at  person;  -det  they) 

(b)  Object  of  the  transitive  verb  (see  p.  889). 

(c)  Subject  of  transitive  verb,  indicative  with  third  person  object. 
dEm  lEp'hwa'yiniL  dEm  no! Em  we  ourselves  will  find  our  bait  56.6 

{d)  Periphrastic  conjugation. 

dETYh  na'kshie  ne^En  I  shall  marry  thee  203.9 

La  liksg'a'fEnETi  neE  thou  hast  taken  notice  of  me  158.1 

sak^ata'qsdet  ne^sn  qans  ne'E  they  have  deserted  thee  and  me  157.10 

dEm,  hwd'teE  ne^En  I  shall  carry  thee  74.1 
{e)  Possessive  pronoun. 

an-galafgaeE  my  playground  79.1 

ts!a!be  my  people  192.2 

uEgwdfodEn  thy  father  133.2 

Lgo'uLgun  thy  child  205.5 

nak'st  his  wife  133.1 

La  dEm  g'e'ibEm  what  was  to  have  been  our  food  122.9 

qa-ts^Em-afqaEm  your  mouths  84.10 

qorts^Em-a'qdet  their  mouths  84.13 
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§  64.  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  independent  personal  pronoun,  which  in  its  subjective  form  has 
also  predicative  character,  is  formed  from  the  following  stems: 
Nass  dialect:  Subjective  rie-;  objective  Id-. 
Tsimshian  dialect:  Subjective  n/sr-;  objective  klA-. 


Nass  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

Nass  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dUlect. 

I  .  .  . 

nfE 

n.'E'Hu 

me    .    . 

M'm 

a  k.'d'i 

we     .    . 

ndEm 

rHE'TKm 

us     .    . 

Id'Etn 

a  kUm 

thoa.    . 

ni'Mn 

niE'TEn 

thee.    . 

M'Mn 

a  k'wan 

ye.    .    . 

nr$Mm 

niM'rMtMm 

you  .    . 

liVtEtn 

a  k.'wa9Mm 

he.    .    . 
they.    . 

net 
nydet 
dtp  ni'det 

nlot 

him  .    . 
them    . 

M'6t 
M'ddJtt 

aniot 

Examples: 
ne's  fan  mvJet  I  am  the  one  who  caught  it  44.8 
rie^En  fan  dsdd'qt  thou  art  the  one  who  took  it  157.4 
fiLk'Ie  lEp-nVh  Qca'Eg'i  then  he  himself  the  slave  40.8 
k'laX'fiefsEm  only  ye  83.6 
txane'tk^sL  dsm  hwUs  nEgw&ddEn  Woe  all  that  thy  father  will  do 

tomel33.2(^;9an^7^all;  rf^w* future;  hvM\xi^o\  -« connective; 

nEgwd'H  father;  -n  thy) 
dEm  d*Ep'k'8'qdq  nee'st  Idn  I  shall  (go)  down  first  to  you  81.4 

{dEm  future;   d^Ep-  down;  k's-  extreme;  qdq  first;  ^les  1;  -st 

emphatic  [see  $  20];  IdEn  to  thee) 
lo-me'Hi^L  g'at  U!6t  inside  it  was  full  of  people  in  it  120.3  (Id-  in; 

metk^  full;  -l  connective;  g'at  people) 
g6p  de-WsEm  go  ahead,  to  you  also  I  83.10 
dEm  na'kakue  nesn  I  shall  marry  thee  203.9 

In  place  of  the  oblique  form,  the  subjective  with  the  preposition  as 
(containing  the  connective  -a  [see  §  23.7])  is  also  found,  particularly 
for  the  third  person. 

hvM  hvA'U  dEp'he^Ehe  as  ne'sn  qans  ne*E  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee 
and  to  me  157.9  (hwU  being;  hwtl  to  do;  -s  connective;  dsp 
plural  [see  §  52,  a];  hesp  uncle;  -e  my;  qan  and;  -s  connective) 

a'lg'txt  .   .  .  as  riHtg'i  she  spoke  to  him  157.1 

Tsimshian: 
nlEviu  dEmt  tn-na'kagA  Igv/HgEnt  I  am  the  one  who  will  marry 

thy  child  (dEin  future;   t-  he;  in-  nomen    actoris;   naksg  to 

marry;  IgvPlg  child;  -eu  thy) 
nlsfrsnt  in-ffyit  thou  art  the  one  who  hit  him 
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y!agai-m'^dE8E7i  g^ap'Jda-im'naxn&gan  da  Jc!d'i  however,  he  (i.  e., 
you)  indeed,  you  are  really  more  greatly  supernatural  than  I 
(y/a^a^- however;  ruPdh^  [here  with  the  meaning  you];  -seti  in- 
deed; g^ap-  really;  k!a-  exceedingly,  more;  7/j7- greatly;  naxnff^ 
supernatural;  -n  thou;  (3^  preposition  [see  §28];  k/d'ime) 

lig'i-gd'^  dEm  Jc!xtn&y%n  da  I'ld'i^  dEm  k'Und'mu  da  k!wAn  whatr 
ever  you  will  ask  of  me,  (that)  I  shall  give  you  {ligi-  any  [see 
§  8,  no,  20];  gd^  something;  rfjsm  future;  k!und'  to  request;  -n 
thou;  {^preposition;  ^'/ina'm  to  give;  -ul) 

da-ya!gEt  riEgwa'H  gss  nl'H  thus  said  his  father  to  him 

§  55.  Possession  .^ 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  three  forms  of  possession  may  be  distin- 
guished, while  the  Nass  dialect  has  only  two.  In  the  former  dialect, 
separable  possession  is  always  introduced  by  the  prefix  nA-^  which 
is  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Both  dialects  distinguish  possession  of 
inanimate  and  of  animate  objects. 

1.  Nass  dialect: 

{a)  All  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  suffix 
expressing  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  53,  ^),  or,  when  the  possessive 
is  expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  addition  of  the  connective  (see  §  23). 

hwVlheE  my  house  haimlh  Logobola'  the  arrow  of  Logobola'  20.3 
a'k'seE  m}^  water  18.7     ts^elefniL  maUg'e  food  of  the  canoe  107.6 

(J)  All  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  same 
suffixes,  but  the  noun  is  given  the  passive  suffixes  -^,  -tk^  -8  (discussed 
in  §  17).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  terms  of  relationship  in  the  sin- 
gular, which  take  simply  the  possessive  suffixes,  like  nouns  expressing 
inanimate  objects.  The  occurrence  of  the  endings  -k  and  -tk  in  the 
plurals  of  terms  of  relationship  (see  §  44)  may  be  due  to  the  treatment 
of  these  like  other  nouns  designating  animate  objects. 

g'ibo'tkH  his  wolf  {g'lho^  wolf;  -tk  passive  suffix;  -t  his) 
huxdafg'intkH  his  grandchildren  19.10 

2.  Tsimshian  dialect: 
(a)  All  inseparable  possession,  including  nouns  designating  parts 

of  the  body,  locations  referring  to  self,  and  terms  of  relationship, 
are  expressed  by  possessive  suffixes,  and,  when  the  possessive  is 
expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  connectives  (see  §  27). 

{a)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  parts  of  the  body: 
hAn  belly  hA^nu  my  belly 

ts/ag  nose  Ula'^En  thy  nose 
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{/S)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  space  relations: 

awd'^  proximity  awa!H  near  him  (his  proximity) 

Idx'ff  the  place  over  lax^o'yu  the  place  over  me 

tvalafn  the  place  behind     txala'nt  the  place  behind  him 

{y)  Inseparable  possession,  expressing  terms  of  relationship,  in 
singular : 

iiEqxca'^diL  my  father 
lEnxkd/Cyu  my  sister 


nE(j)m^^d  father 
lEmkdl'  sister 


raia'nu  my  master 
UE^'^plEnsgEu  thy  friend 


To  this  group  belong  also — 

m  ia!n  master 
nEid'^p  !ej) sg  f  rie nd 

{b)  Sepamble  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  nE-  and  the  possessive  suffix  (viz.,  the  connective  suffix). 

wdlh  house  nE-wd'Um  my  house 

IdPh  stone  ns-ld'^hu  my  stone 

{c)  Separable  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  ?/£:-,  the  passive  suffix,  and  the  possessive  (viz.,  connective) 
suffix. 


E'fia  seal 

hdPs  dog 

ol  bear 

hdii  salmon 

skE  herring 

ap  bee 

mEh'^k  steelhead  salmon 

Ulap  tribe 


wdlh  house 


nE-E'j'lagu  my  seal 

uE-hd'^sgu  my  dog 

UE-o'ltgu  my  bear 

nE'hd'ritgEn  thy  salmon 

nE-nkE'tgu  my  herring 

riE-a'psu  my  bee 

uE-inEU'^k^u  my  steelhead 
salmon 

n-ti*Ia'psic  people  of  my  vil- 
lage (but  7i'ts!a*ba  my  vil- 
lage) 

nE-wd'Ipsa  people  of  my  house 
(but  iiE-wd'lhu  my  house) 


§  66.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  analyzing  satisfactorily  the  forms  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  It  has  been  stated  before  (§  20)  that  presence 
and  absence  are  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -s^t  (-t)  and  -^'^(Tsimshian  -t 
and  -ga),  liesides  these,  we  find  independent  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  peculiar  demonstrative  suffixes.  In  the  Nass  dialect  there  are  two 
independent  demonstratives:  gd?i  this,  gos  that. 
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gOn: 

lEp-ne'E  qane-hwUa  gon  I  am  always  doing  this  myself  52.3  {Isp- 

self;  nesl;  qane-fimtla  &,lwB,ya) 
ULk'^^e  tgouL  sa-^d'dtkH  then  she  resolved  this  7.5 
gE-g'tpgUi'psL  hell  daxdo'xt  gon  high  piles  these  42.10 
^  tgonl  het:  this  he  said  99.12 

g68: 

8E7n'Uk's-g'a' dEm  qa-gfft  dEp  go'atg'i  very  different  were  the  minds 
of  those  114.12  {sEm-  very;  lik's-  separate;  -g'at  person;  -Etn 
attributive  connective;  qa-  plural;  g&t  mind;  dEp-  plural  [§  52, a]) 

SE/n-gd'usk^L  qe'uEx  as  go'stg'i  really  he  reached  a  trail  there  126.7 
{smn-  very;  gnx  to  hit;  -sk^  intransitive  [17.2];  qe'nExtrsiil) 

meriL  t^Enhi'k'  go'stg'^  that  was  the  master  of  the  squirrels  212.5 
{men  master;  -l  possessive  connective;  tn^EnLik'  squirrel) 

wl-8E7n-  k'la-ama  mal  tgo'atg'i  that  was  a  large  exceedingly  good 
canoe  107.5  (t^- large;  «i:m-very;  i'.^d- exceedingly;  az/i,  good; 
-a  connective  [§  22];  jnaZ  canoe) 

In  Tsimshian  the  demonstratives  seem  to  be  more  numerous. 
There  are  two  independent  forms:  gun  this,  gwa^  that. 

ywt: 
ddP  diL  gvnH  they  are  here 

adat  pliafrEdEt  Waxayaf^q  dEp  gvrCH  then  Waxaya'**q  told  them 
IgU'Sga-iui'k  da  gun'  a  little  after  this  {sga-  across;  nak  long) 

gww*: 

niuH'  ksdErua'n  gal-tslEptala'bE  gwa^  those  are  the  nine  towns 

{ninU'  this;  ksdEmdfa  nine;  gal-ts!a'p  town) 
G'ilksatsld'^ntk  waP  x&*  gwa^  this  slave's  name  was  G. 
kla-sgo'ksEm  gwaP  we  will  stop  here  for  a  while 
adiit  anOfxdE  dEp  gica'^  then  these  agreed 

Derived  from  gwa^  is  gwa'sga^^  whicli  always  refers  to  absent 
objects: 

ada  al  sgEV  Igu-dza'gum  a' uta  gEisga  gwa'sga^  but  then  the  little 
dead  porcupine  lay  there  {adu  then;  al  but;  Iga-  little;  dza^ 
dead;  a'ula  porcupine;  gssga  at  [see  §  28]) 
a'lgs  he'^tgEl  waflbEsgE  gwa'sgaga^  no  house  stood  there 

It  would  seem  that  gwa^  refers  to  locations  near  by,  since  it  is 
never  used  with  the  ending  -ga;  while  gwa'aga  designates  the  dis- 
tance, and  is  always  used  with  the  corresponding  connectives. 

Derived  from  gwa  is  also  gwal^  which  seems  to  point  to  the  part 
of  the  sentence  that  follows  immediately;  while  gwa9  is  almost 
always  in  terminal  position. 
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ninll'  vMttmflb  gwai  na-tgi'daftA  those  were  the  houses  that  had 

come  down 
uEgwol^dE  IgvA'rnlgE  gwalit  Ha'tslEna'sEt  the  father  of  the  boy 

was  that  Ha'tt«!Ena'sEt 

Possibly  these  two  demonstratives  are  related  to  gu^  which  appears 
often  with  the  function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  but  seems  to  be  a 
demonstrative  of  another  class.  These  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
the  demonstratives  d  and  g^  which  have  been  treated  in  §  20,  and  the 
two  vowels  '1  and  -u.  I  have  not  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  forms.     I  have  found  the  series 

-u  'du  -gu 

of  which  I  shall  give  examples: 

-I; 

ttu'^sEtil  this  one  hit  thee 

nlnH'  MaflstE  gwa^  sE-waftEmi  ye'Hda^  this  is  the  star  that  we 

call  yH 
Ji^du'^nEinl  those  around  us 

gal-tsIa'hE  HV^bEnl  la  gu  gwaP  this  is  the  town  of  the  sea-lions 
ada  he'ldE  wd'ldi  a  gwa^  much  did  this  one  here 
wl'8gane'^8tE  he'^tgEdl  a  stfvf^plElt  a  large  mountain  stands 

here  behind  the  house 

-a 

ns-haf^du  hanaf^^  this  woman  has  been  running 
nE-haf^du  awafn  the  one  near  thee  has  been  running 

nin!V  gal-tslEpts/a^bE  du  gioa^  those  are  the  towns 

da  TidPl  dsm  dEdu'^lsEdd  .  .  .  who  will   live  then?     ZE  792*'® 

gd/^  du  gan  lu'^ntln  you  were  angry  for  something  of  the  kind. 

gu  na-di-g'ig'VuExgA  uE-ga-nia'HgEm  those  were  the  ones 
prayed  to  by  our  grandfathers 

da'-ydgA  HEivH&'g'itga^  gugE  g'a'mgRin  d^'uddEgofi  thus  said  the 
chief,  that  sun 

triE^rint  in-Jc' !Uk' !ind/m  ya'ts/EsgE  da  Jclwan^  gu  Id'^wula 
vmtwa'yxn  I  am  the  one  who  gave  you  the  animals  that  you 
always  found  (t  he;  uE'riu  I;  In  nomen  actoris;  h'find'm  to 
give;  ya'tslEsg  animals;  da  to;  k!wan  you  [dative];  Id'vmla 
always;  wa  to  find) 

Among  the  demonstratives  may  also  be  enumerated  the  element  n-, 
which,  in  the  Nass  dialect,  forms  the  common  conjunction  n-k'^  and 
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which  also  may  be  contained  in  the  stem  ne-  (Tsimshian  n/Er-)  of 
the  independent  pronouns.  In  Tsimshian  it  is  found  in  the  very 
frequent  demonstrative  nlnH'  that  one. 

Numerals  (§§  67,  68) 
§  5.7.  Cardinal  Numbers 
The  Tsimshian  dialects  use  various  sets  of  numerals  for  various 
classes  of  objects.  In  Tsimshian  one  of  these  classes  is  used  for  simple 
counting.  The  others  designate  flat,  round,  long  objects;  human  be- 
ings; canoes;  measures.  In  the  Nass  dialect  round  and  long  objects 
are  counted  by  the  same  set  of  numerals. 

These  sets  of  numerals  in  the  two  dialects  are  as  follows: 


I.  Abstract  count. 
Naas.  Tsimshian. 


k'ak« 

t'Epxa't 

gola'nt 

txAlpx 

kust^nc 

q'&'Elt 
t'Epx&'Klt 

qand&'Elt 
k«»8tEmA'c 
k'ap 

k'apdi  k'iiku 
k*'ap  di  t'EpxiVt 
k'e'lbKl  wul  k-'ap 
gula  wul  k''ap 

IV.  Long  objert.M. 


klftok 

tiEpxa'd 

gwant 

txAlpx 

kiisUins 

qlftolt 

tiEpxAMt 

qianda'olt 

kstEinA'8 

k!ap 

k!ap  di  gaok 

k'ap  di  tlEpxa'd 

k'edc'ol 


II.  Flat  objects 


III.  Round  objects. 


Nass.       Tsimshian.! 


=  I 
=  I 

-  I 
=  I 
^  I 

-  I 
«  I 

yuxdiV 
=  I 

=  I 

-  I 
=  I 
k'liyc 
=  I 


Elt 


tk» 


=  I 
=  I 
=  I 
=  I 
=-  I 
=  I 
=  I 

yukda'lt 
=  I 
=  1 
"I 
-  I 


Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

k'e'El 

klE'rEl 

k'e'lbEl 

gli'oplEl 

guraa 

k!ul€' 

=  1 

"  I 

« I 

-I 

-I 

-I 

- 1 

-I 

=  II 

- 

-II 

-I 

-I 

xpe'El 

kplol 

xpe'El  di  k- 

•6'El 

xpe'El  di  k- 

'c'lbBl 

=  I 

=  1 

Na8S.         THimshian. 


=  111 
=  IU 
=111 
=  111 
=  111 
=  111 
=  111 
=111 

-III 


10  -III 

11  -III 


-III 


-III 
-III 


qla'wutsxan 

q&'opsxan 

^a'lLs^an 

txA'opsxan 

ktu'onsxan 

ql&'ltsxnn 

tlEpx&'ltsxan 

yuklaotsxa'n 

kstEm&'tsxan 

kpe'otsxan 


V.  Human  beings. 
Nass. 


VI.  Canoes. 


ky'&l 

ba^adO'l 

gul&'n 

txalpxd&'I 

kustEns&'l 

q'&dEld&'l 

tlEpxadKd&'l 

yuxdaEld&'l 

kttstEmasAM 

xp&l 

xpAl  di  k'&l 

xp&ldiba^ad^'l 

-I 
=1 


Tsimshian. 


k!&l 

tiEpxado'I 

gul&'n 

txalpxdA'l 

kstEnsAM 

q!ald&M 

tiBpxaldA'l 

yuklead&'l 

kstEnsA'l 

kstEmas&M 

kpAl 


kcd&M 
gul&'lEgitk 


Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

qama'Et 

^albii'Eltkus 

gula'altkus 

txaipxk""* 

kustenskus 

qiamft'ot 

§:alb&Mtk 

galts^a'ntk 

tx&Ipxsk 

kstd'onsk 

q!&Eltk"H 
tlEpX&'Eltkug 

yuxd&'Eltk»»8 

q!&Itk 

tlEpxA'ltk 

yukd&'ltk 

k«stEm&'sk«»s 

kstEm&'sk 

k'apkus 

k'apk«s    di    qa- 
mii'Et 

k'apsk 

k'apk«sdigalba'- 

Eltk"S 

k-'iye'tk«8 

§67 
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VII. 

Measures. 

VIIL  Bundles  of 
ten  skins. 

Nass. 

Tsimflhian. 

Nass. 

1 

(k-il^'x)-lll 

klEl'd'n 

gusk*'ewa' 

2 

(k'lbElga'x)-III 

ga'oplEl'd'n 

gllpwa' 

3 

gulalad'n 

klul'd'n 

4 

txalpxald'n 

txalpxl'd'n 

5 

kust^niiEl6'n 

kstonsEl'd'n,  kstEn'6'n 

6 

q'&EldBld'n 

q!&ldEl'6'n 

7 

fBpx&EldEl6'n 

t'.EpxAoldEl'd'n 

8 

jafd&aldEl6'n 

yukdlloldEl'6'n,  yukdEldEl'6'n 

9 

ku8tEm&s£l6'n 

kstEmAsBl'6'n 

10 

x'pad'ndS 

kpEl'd'n 

This  system  will  appear  clearer  when  the  .numerals  are  arranged 
according  to  their  stems. 


One: 


Nass 

Ic'IceI 
qanidiEt) 


Two:      fEpx<i'{t) 
k'/e'IhEl 


Three: 


iagad(el) 
gol{d'nt) 


Tsimshiau 

k'!ci?k 

klE'TEl 

q!amd^  which  may  be  the  stem 
also  for  q!a'toutsxan 

t/Epxd'{''d) 

gu'^p!El 

qdPp^  which  seems  to  be  the 
stem  for  ^aJhd'Htk 

gul-  in  gwant^  guldfn 
k!uW    It  seems  doubtful  if 
this  is  different  from  the 
preceding  one 

txalpx 

k^stbns 

q!aH 

tiEpxa  the  same  as  two 

q!an 

yuk 

kstEmd's      (containing      mds 

thumb?) 
k'!ap 
kplH  probably  related  to  the 

preceding  one 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  multiplicity  of  stems  belong  to  the  first  three 
numerals,  eight,  ten,  and  probably  twenty.  Not  all  these  distinct 
stems  are  entirely  independent,  but  evidently  in  part  modifications  of 
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Five: 

txdlpx 
kHtens 

Six: 

qldEl 

Seven : 
Eight: 

fEpxa 
qan 

Nine: 

yux 
k^stEmdJc 

Ten: 

k'^ap 
x'plPl 
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the  same  remote  root.  It  would  seem  that  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  ten,  for  the  class  of  round  objects,  had  a  suffix  -Z,  which  has 
brought  about  modifications  of  the  stems  to  which  it  has  been  at- 
tached. It  seems  plausible,  therefore,  that  h'laPk  and  klE'rEl^  gwant 
and  k!vle^  k'!ap  and  kpi%  are  derived  each  pair  from  one  root. 

In  some  of  the  other  classes  the  suffixes  are  obvious,  although  their 
meaning  is  not  always  clear.  The  suffix  -sxan^  in  the  class  for  long 
objects  in  Tsirashian,  may  well  be  a  contraction  of  the  numeral  with 
s^an  STICK.  The  class  designating  human  beings  contains  the  endings 
'dl^  'dM^  which  in  the  numeral  three  {gvld'n)  has  been  changed  to 
'6/n  by  dissimilation.  The  class  expressing  measures  contains  the 
element  -6n  hand. 

In  the  numerals  the  process  of  contraction  may  be  observed  with 
great  clearness.  Examples  are  the  weakened  forms  katEnsd'l  five  per- 
sons, and  that  for  nine  persons,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  stem,  kstEmasd'L  Here  belong  also  the  forms  yxMead&'l^  which 
stands  for  yukdddA'l;  klBVo'n^  for  k!s!TEV6n;  k'^Ugd'x'^  for  k'^'esl  gax* 

ONE  FATHOM. 

§  S8.  Ordinal  Numbers^  Numeral  Adverbs,  and  Distrih- 

utive  Numbers 

Ordinal  numbers  are  not  found,  except  the  words  ks-qd'^x  and  ka-dzS'x 
THE  FIRST,  and  antd'  the  next,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  nu- 
merals. 

Numeral  adverbs  agree  in  form  with  the  numerals  used  for  counting 
round  objects. 

nLk'''et  lo'l^'qsk^t  La  gulafalt  then  she  washed  him  in  it  three  times 
197.11  {'t  she;  Id-  in;  laqsT^  to  wash;  -t  him) 

Tsimshian: 
I  txd'lpxa  haha'kluxt  four  times  it  clapped  together 

Distributive  numbers  are  formed  with  the  prefix  mELa-  (Tsimshian 
mdE-)^  which  has  been  recorded  in  §  10,  no.  87.  Besides  this,  redu- 
plicated forms  are  found. 

Tsimshian: 

txd'lpxddE  wul  k'Upk'Ia'jpl  sa  dl  mAa'k!is!rEldA  g'amk  forty  days 
to  each  month  Z£  792.21  (sa  day;  g'amk  month) 
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Syntactic  Use  of  the  Verb  (§§  59-65) 

§  S9.  Use  of  Suhjunctive  after  Temporal  Particles 

The  method  of  forming  the  modes  has  been  discussed  before,  but  it 
remains  to  add  some  remarks  on  their  use.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  is  the  subjunctive.  All  historical  prose,  every  sentence  that  does 
not  express  the  speaker's  own  immediate  experience,  is  expressed  in 
this  mode.  For  this  reason  almost  ail  introductory  conjunctions  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  mode.  Possibly  this  mode  can  best  be 
compared  with  our  participles  in  so  far  as  it  often  has  a  somewhat 
nominal  character.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  verb  when  intro- 
duced by  the  temporal  particles  hvM^  La^  Ld^  dsyn  (Tsimshian:  wul^  la, 
laf*^  dmn).    The  following  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

1.  hiatl  seems  to  indicate  primarily  an  action  or  state,  then  the  place 
where  an  action  takes  place.     It  occurs  commonly  after  verbs 

like  TO  KNOW,  TO  HEAR,  TO  SEE,    TO  FEEL,  TO  COME,    TO  GO,  and 

other  verbs  of  motion,  to  find,  to  tell,  and  after  many  adjec- 
tives when  treated  as  verbs.  After  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67) 
it  generally  expresses  causal  relations. 

After  hcUd'x'  to  know: 

hvMafyit  huMa'nuksEm  elxt  he  knew  the  condition  of  being  cooked 

of  his  seal  183.13  (aJnuks  done;  -Em  attributive  connective;  elx 

seal) 
at  hiiMdfx'L  hwU  hacTa'xk^L  ht/yi'ltg'i  he  knew  the  being  bad  his 

doing  37.6  (kad'a'xk^  bad;  hiM  to  do) 
(Compare  with  this  mg'it  hvnlafx's  Ts^ak'  hl'tg*i  Ts'ak*  did  not 

know  what  he  said  127.7) 

After  hcLq  to  feel: 

haqh  hvM  sqa-d^dL  dSi'sgum  elx  183.10  she  felt  the  piece  of  seal 

being  across  {sqa-  across;  d^d  to  sit;  ddsk^  slice;  elx  seal) 
nLk*'*e  hat  hagL  dEin  hvM  ale!%l^t  then  he  felt  himself  getting  weak 

After  naxna'  to  hear: 

naxna^L  hvM  aJlg'ixL  qdq  she  heard  that  the  raven  spoke  151.11 
t  noLxnalh  hwil  hahWt  fan  mok^L  ia'nn  he  heard  that  some  one  was 

speaking  who  caught  leaves  15.11  {Jiet  to  say;  rrwk^  to  catch 

with  net;  idn%  leaves) 
(Compare  with  this  t  naamalh  hlh  wi-d^e'sEt  he  heard  what  the  old 

man  said  22.6) 
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After  g'ala  to  see: 

t  g'a'aL  hwU  goksL  mEll't  he  saw  a  salmon  jumping  52.15 

t  g'a'aL  hvM  d'lg'al'L  g'at  vn-x'pd'ot  he  saw  a  man  examining  the 

large  jaw  52.6 
t  g'a'aL  htht'ng'ithmil  La  d'cTik'sk^L  ihd'e  the  slaves  saw  the  blood 
having  come  out  133.15 
After  aJcCtlc'sk^  to  come: 
a!cPtk'8l(^L  hwU  mE8d!x'  it  came  to  be  daylight  160.7 
d'cPtk'sk^L  hwU  sflg'a'tk^det  it  came  that  they  cried  104.11 
WcPik'sk^L  hml  q^andd'xiL  lax-ha*  the  sky  came  to  be  clear  78.12 
After  id'i  to  go: 

hagun-id'^L  g'at  ah  hunl  t^ ElEm-no' ot  the  man  went  to  the  hole 
being  there  201.11 
After  qd!d  to  go  to: 

uLk'^et  qdfdL  hwtl  d^dt  she  went  to  where  he  was  sitting  209.10 
k'^^et  qdfoL  hwU  sg'it  he  goes  to  where  he  lies  218.4 
After  hwa  to  find: 

ntg'it  hwat  hwil  g'dk'sL  qe'ttg'^  he  did  not  find  his  string  of  fish 
lying  in  the  water  117.8  (rdg'i  not;  g'dk's  to  be  in  water;  qet  a 
string  of  fish) 

After  TTiaL  to  tell: 

t  tna'hdet  hwtl  ici'tk^detg'^  they  told  him  where  they  got  it  from 

42.8  (toitk^  to  come  from) 
t  vidLS  O'tx'sat^d'ritx'L  hwtl  le-hT/ksk^L  LgT/ uhk^L  g'a'tg'e  90.15 

G'lx'sats'a'ntx*  told  where  the  child  of  the  man  was  on  {le-  on; 

hoksk^  to  be  with  something;  hgd'uhk^  child;  g'at  man) 
After  adjectives  used  as  verbs,  and  after  numerals: 
nak^L  hwtl  id't  long  he  went  146.11  (long  was  his  going) 
naJk^L  hwtl  Lo'ddet  long  they  walked  126.6 
wl-fie'sL  hwtl  g'Vtk^tg*^  he  swelled  up  much  90.12 
wi-Ce'sL  hwtl  ayawd'tkH  he  cried  much  123.4 
hux  k'^'elh  hwtl  hioVls  Txii'msEiii  T.  did  one  thing  more  44.13 
q^ayim-de'lpk^t  ah  hvM  nand'oL  lax- ha'  he  was  quite  near  to  where 

the  hole  in  the  sky  was 

Tsimshian: 
adat  tlsl^qWHi  wul  wa'tatEga  sqd'HgEt  he  thought  about  it  that  the 

darkness  continued  ZE  781:. 3  (tlEl-gd'^ti  to  think;  wa'tssg  to 

continue;  sqdHg  darkness) 
adat  n/a^xnv!^  wvl  la  g'ik  ha'ts/sksEm.  ^6'itlEkst  then  he  heard  him 

come  again  (nlaxnv!^  to  hear;  g'tk  again;  ha'tslEksEm  once  more; 

^o'itlEks  to  come) 
adat  nlaxnu'^dEt  Waxayd'^k  wul  wi-sWldzsgE  tnla-wd'ThEt  then 

Waxaya'<*k  heard  the  people  in  the  house  groan  much  (wl- 

greatly;  adZdz  to  groan;  tala-  inside;  wdlh  house) 
§59  ^  . 
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I  ada  sa-nV^dzE  ya'tnlEsgEdE  imcl  k^E-gwS^ntgE  wl-g&epla  then  the 
'  animals  saw  the  great  light  rising  ZE  785,6  {sa-  suddenly;  nl^dz 
I     "to  see,  discover;  yalUlEsg  animal;  Icse-  out;  gwaPntg  to  touch; 

k8E-gwa!^ntg  to  rise;  wi-  great;  g&ep!a  light) 
j  adat  ma^lssgE  w\d<i  ha'vsgE  n-ts/a'ptgcfi  then  he  told  what  his  tribe 
said  ZE  786.8  {mal  to  tell;  ha'u  to  say;  t8!ap  tribe) 
adat  ptiWrst  nE-tsla'pt  gEsga  wvla  dza'ksgA  wai'k'tga^  they  told 
the  tribe  about  their  brother  being  dead  (ptiafr  to  tell;  ts/ap 
tribe;  dzak  dead;  zoaik'  brother) 
at  k'H'Hsxan  timl  JcsE-gwd'^ntgE  g*a*mgEt  and  he  showed  the  moon 

that  rose  ZE  791.17  {k'fV^tsxam,  to  show;  g'amg  sun,  moon) 
dm  dsp  dEm  ia!^ka  vmla  ha'u  a'uta  good  we  follow  what  porcu- 
pine says  ZE  792.22  (am good;  dEp  we;  dEtn  future;  id'^k  to  fol- 
low; i^'wtosay;  a't^to  porcupine) 

The  use  of  wvl  is  not  quite  so  regular  in  Tsimshian  as  in  the 
Nass  dialect.     We  find,  for  instance, 

t  n!a/xnv!^  Jm'us  WaxayW^k  he  heard  what  Waxaya'<*k  said 
ada  g*ik  kl^vEldE  wvl  hJbltga^  and  one  more  being  full 

On  the  other  hand,  vml  is  used  very  commonly  with  the  intro- 
ductory conjunctions  ada^  da.  In  fact,  in  most  prose  the  greater 
number  of  sentences  begin  with  this  combination: 

ada  wvl  k" !e! pxa-lEin&HgEt  then  every  one  was  saved 

ada  wvlat  yd'vlEmxs  Waxayd^^kga^  then  he  gave  advice  to  W. 

ada  vml  t%!lPnt  then  he  entered 

The  two  forms  wuL  and  wuLa  are  apparently  used  without  much 
discrimination.     Both  are  generally  admissible,  and  I  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  in  discovering  any  diflference  in  their  meaning. 
2.  La  expresses  a  past  state  (Tsimshian:  ia). 

sEm-gwd'eh  hvn'lt  aL  gwasL  guia-halai'tg'^  he  was  very  poor  on 

having  lost  his  dancing-blanket  38.14  {sEm-  very;  gwdi  poor; 

gwas  to  lose;  guia-  blanket;  halai't  ceremonial  dance) 
k'd-L&odet  ah  La  LOXLolxl^det  they  went  out  having   finished 

eating  40.9 
t  g'a'aL  wundfx'  La  o^-g'^hEtg'i  he  saw  the  food  which  he  had  not 

eaten  41.4  {wund'x'  food;  aa?-  not;  g'ep  to  eat  something) 
aflg'%x8  Ldgdhold'  aL  Lat  h\tMd'x'L  hioU  dzaLt  L6g6bola'  spoke 

when  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  20.10  {a^lg'ix  to  speak;  hvMd'x' 

to  know;  dz^aL  to  lose) 
ha'Axl^det  aL  La  xsddt  they  divided  upon  his  having  won  21.1 
za  hvx  yu'ksa^  nLk''^e  .  .  .  when  it  was  evening  again  141.4 
La  Le^sk^t  U'ia'tsL  axt  k'o'ukH  aL  lax-an-la'l^^  after  the  porcupine 

had  struck  the  fire  with  its  tail  77.7 

44877— BuU.  40,  pt  1—10 ^26  r"  AA%\r> 
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Tsimshian: 

ddat  SEm-lu'ScniaflgEtga  a  lat  nl!^  dudo!\(,  lEpl&^p  then  he  was 

much  surprised  at  it  when  he  saw  the  ice  (on  the)  stones  (sEm- 

very;  lu-  in;  sanaflg  surprised;  nl^  to  see;  dafu  ice;  Iff^p  stone) 
lu'ofm  gdf^ts  iidlH  gEsgE  lat  nV^ntga^  his  mother  was  glad  when  she 

saw  him  {lu-  in;  am  good;  gdPd  mind;  7i&^  mother;  m*  to  see) 
ninll'  gan-haldEm-g^&lt  gEsgs  lag'ik  ^arild'^h  therefore  they  arose 

when  it  was  morning  again  (nin/l'  that  it  is;  ^an-  reason;  haldEni- 

up;  ^'oZ  to  run  [plural] ;  gEsgs  nt'^  ^'ii  again;  ganld^^k  morning) 
adat  g'^lk^A  lat  wiiramsuwa'iidE  ha'^sgEt  then  he  felt  when  the 

wind  had  driven  him  ashore  (g'Uks  to  feel;  vniVam-  landward; 

suwa'n  to  blow;  haPsg  wind) 
la  g'tk  klE'vEldE  la  tgi-ia'^  sat  when  again  one  day  went  down 

(klE'rel  one;  tgi-  down;  la!^  to  go;  na  day) 
dzEda'  la  xgwa'tk'SEu  if  you  feel  cold 
dzE  la  gicafnksEn  you  may  have  been  cooked 
ada  la  qa'odlsgE  ha'utga^  when  he  had  finished  speaking 
ada  lat  sa-gaflEm^A  u'nksEgEt  when  they  had  taken  off  the  ashes 

3.  Xa  while  (Tsimshian:  IW). 

nlk'^et  ma'hdltg'e  Ld  vietk^L  gal-tia'p  then  they  told  him  that  the 

town  was  full  183.14 
La  sEm-ha^'.ait-d^d' L  Loqs^  nhlc'^e  .  .  .  when  really  in  the  middle 

was  the  sun,  then  .  .  .  103.16 
iitg'l  hiix  hiotlt  La  qdfddet  they  did  not  do  it  again  when  they 

finished  179.10 
Tsimshian: 
'  7i!lnl!t  wul  wvXa!i  IdH  wula  sV^plEtidE  ndkUga^  that  was  how  she 

knew  that  her  husband  continued  to  love  her  {wulafi  to  know; 

sV^plEu  to  love;  naka  husband) 
ada  laf^  xoala  MHgE  wul-qd'^sgEdEt  then  continued  to  stand  the 

wise  ones  ZE  792.20  {he^tg  to  stand;  wul-q6!°sg  wise) 
ada  sagait-and'ga^gEtgA  a  laP  dEiti  wula  ia'^  g'a'ingEm  dzi'usdEt 

then  they  agreed  together  that  the  sun  should  continue  to  go 

ZE  791.18  (6•«Jra^V- together;  and'gasgXo  agree;  id'^U>go\g'amg 

moon,  sun;  dzl'vs  daylight) 
,  dKifn  future  (Tsimshian:  dmn), 

xpEt^Ia'xL  Ug'''e' Ensk^g'i  aL  dEui  de-hiiMt  the  grizzly  was  afraid 

to  do  it  also  56.14  {xpEts^a'x  afraid;  lig'^e' Ensk'^  grizzly  bear) 
KcL  qd'ddEL  xa'sL  dEm  fuks-tle'sES  Ts!ak*     the  slave  thought  he 

would  push  out  Ts'ak-  135.4  {he  to  sa,j;  qd'od  heart;  xa'E  slave; 

fuks'  out  of;  t/es  to  push) 
ntg'i  dEm  hux  a'd'^tk'sgueg'e  I  ma}'  not  come  again  165.14 
dzaL  am-hdfts^  dEm  g'e^^ptg'e  the  stump  ate  all  be  was  going  to  eat 

55.12 
dEiii  k''e  ntEU'ie'En  you  shall  go  up  91.2 

§59 
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Tsimsbian: 

'  ada  dsm  klvl-man'^d'sEn  then  yon  will  jump  up  and  about  ZE 
I      790.15  {k!ul-  about;  man-  up;  gds  to  jump) 
j  gwa'i  dEin  ha' an  this  will  you  say  ZE  790.15 
I  dams  dsm  ksE-W^l  st'^hst  then  shove  out  the  bone!  {mE  thou 
'      [sub].];  ksE-  out;  Id^  to  shove;  9i^b  bone) 
I  tna'lE  dsmt  lEgvl^lardEt  she  told  she  would  burn  it 

§  GO.  Use  of  Subjunctive  in  the  Negative 

The  negative  conjunction  7i^'^'(Tsinishian:  algE\  and  that  used  in 
interrogative-negative  sentences  ns  (Tsimshian:  aZ),  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive  or  by  the  connective  -l 

ntff'tt  rndf^EHL  dsm  sqa-idt  Idt  107.1  it  did  not  let  go  what  went 

across  the  way  of  it  (mdJfEn  to  let  go;  %qa-  across;  t5  to  go;  l&t 

to  it) 
nhJ^'et  ntg'it  da-a' qhJi^det  they  do  not  reach  it  139.2 
ntgtn  dEm  de-go' ut  I  will  not  take  it 
n^L  cMPd'dtk'sd^da?  are  they  not  coming? 
ne  mESEni  hwdda?  didn't  you  find  it?     106.7 
Tsimshian : 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  negative  is  generally  used  with  the 
connective  -Z,  as  described  in  §  31;  the  first  person  singular  fol- 
lowing the  negative  is  -l.    (See  §  51.) 

allgE  n  dEm.  kitna'mt  al  handy  1  shall  not  give  it  to  the  woman 
a'lgE  di  tld'^oAgEtga^  it  is  not  diflScult 
a  wul  a'lgs  dl  t  wuld'il  dsm  dax-yd'^gid  anV^atgaP  because  he  did 

not  know  how  to  hold  on  to  the  branch  {wuld'i  to  know;  dax- 

yd'^g  to  hold;  anVH  branch) 
dlgE  di  hasd'^al  I  do  not  wish  (to  do  so) 
a'lgEt    ntsaghf^tgEtgA    stslQUgaP    the   beaver   did   not    mind    it 

{nlsagd'Hg  to  mind;  ntsldl  beaver) 
Negative-interrogative  sentences: 
al  sl'^pgEdi  gxf^A  hand/^xgaPf  is  not  this  woman  sick? 
al  mE  wuld'idut  in-wulWgun?  don't  you  know  who  has  done  this 

to  you  ? 

§  61.  The  Subjunctive  after  Conjunctimis 

uLk'^et  g'a'aL  hjvtl  lebaJyukh  qe'wun  103.5  then  he  saw  the  gulls 
fly  {g'a'a  to  see;  leba'yuk  to  fly  [plural];  qe'wun  gull) 

k'^^et  go'uL  tvdhd'st  then  he  takes  a  string  217.4 

lodaLk'^et  lo'd^Ep'fEkld'aLsaant  then  he  breaks  it  down  in  it  217.8 
{to^  in;  d*Ep-  down;  fsMd'aLsaan  to  break) 

tse  n  dEm  suwa'nt  I  may  cure  her  123.7 

doit  hvMdlgid  when  he  has  done  this  to  him  217.6 
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Tsimshian: 
adat  gFfrEdaxtga^  then  he  asked  her 

ada  ME  dEm  setyi  loida/i  la  gwa/ntgut  then  ye  will  know  that  I 
have  touched 

§  62.  Use  of  the  Indicative 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tsimshian  language  to  express 
all  narrative  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  indicative  forms  are  quite  rare, 
and  occur  almost  only  in  statements  of  self-experienced  facts.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  particle  na,  which  expresses  the  completed  past, 
and  which  occurs  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  only,  is  always  followed  by 
the  indicative. 

I  nan  k/ul-sag^ap-ia/^nu  I  have  only  walked  about  without  purpose 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  indicative  are  the  following: 
dEm  ia/neE  ah  awa'an  I  shall  go  (to)  near  you  196.12 
dETTi  qald'qndm  we  will  play  75.6 
nthu^L  i6!deE  I  roast  that  121.9 

lEp-g'e'bEdas   dze^sdze   Lgo-lEp'tq*al-me'nt  grandmother  ate   her 
own  little  vulva  121.12  {lEp-  she  herself;  g*eh  to  eat  something; 
dze'Edz  grandmother ;  hgo-  little ;  t(fal'  against ;  men  vulva) 
Tsimshian: 

gwa'lgE  ns  waflhs  sETVbcfg'ii  the  chief's  house  is  burnt 

ama  wa'lt  Tom  Tom  is  rich 

dEm  g'idi-gd'^du  xaP  I  shall  catch  the  slave 

wdPnt  ya'^gut  my  grandfather  invites  thee 

§  6Vi.  The  Negative 

(a)  The  negative  declarative  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  nfg'i  (Tsim- 
shian a'lgE)^  which  evidently  contains  the  stem  ne  (Tsimshian  al)  and 
the  suffix  indicating  absence.  The  stem  without  this  suffix  is  used  in 
the  negative  interrogative  (see  §  60).  The  negative  adverbs  are 
always  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

ntg'tt  htvtla'x'L  hwtl  daluLL  Htelt  he  did  not  know  where  his  com- 
panion had  gone  15.2  {hwUafx'  to  know;  dduL  to  leave;  stel  com- 
panion) 

nig'i  t'esfe'st  they  were  not  large  113.9     (See  also  p.  403.) 

(5)  The  negative  interrogative  is  expressed  by  ne  (Tsimshian:  (d). 
nei  oAPafdik'sdEdix?  are  they  not  coming? 

ncL  sg'zL  mE  dsm  ha-mEn-m' g'xda?  have  you  anything  to  pull  it 
up  with?  {sg'i  to  lie;  mjs  thou;  hor  means  of;  mEn-  up;  sag'  to 
pull) 
§§62,08 
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Tsimshian: 
al  nE-hd'^di?  has  he  not  been  running? 
a'l  mE'Vndafidut  in-imdd' gun f  don^t  you  know  who  did  this  to  you? 

(c)  The  word  no  is  expressed  by  ne  (Tsimshian:  a'yin).     The  form 
a'yin  is  also  sometimes  used  in  interrogative  sentences. 
*'n€,"  de^yaL  g'a'tg't  "no,"  said  the  man  87.11 
Tsimshian: 

^A'yinl  nE-gan-waflsBmi^  naPtf*^ — "J.'y4n."  Did  you  not  get 
what  you  went  for,  my  dear?" — "  No."  {a'yin  not;  ns-  posses- 
sive; gan-  reason;  loal  to  do;  SEm  ye;  naPt  my  dear!  [masc.]) 

{d)  ha/wa'lg  (Tsimshian)  signifies  not  ybt. 
a  hmoaflga  gdH  dsdv/^lsEt  when  not  yet  anything  was  alive  ZE 
782.1 
(e)  In  subordinate  clauses  the  negation  is  expressed  by  ax-  (Tsim- 
shian wa-).     These  prefixes   have  been   described   in  §  11,  no.  137, 
p.  328.     This  prefix  must  be  considered  to  have  a  nominal  character, 
so  that  the  whole  sentence  appears  as  a  verbal  noun. 
if)  g-m  don't  1  (Tsimshian  g'ild'). 

g'Uo  dzE  s&osEm^  ana!  don't  take  the  rest  out  181.9  {dzE  weakens 

the  imperative) 
g'U6'  rriE  dzE  ssm  ma^LEt  don't  tell  about  it!  181.11 

Tsimshian : 
g'UA'  baf^sEnt  don't  be  afraid  I 
g'Udf  THE  dzE  gd/H  don't  go  there  I 

§  64.    The  Inteirrogative 

In  the  Nass  dialect  the  interrogative  seems  to  be  formed  regularly 
by  the  suffix  -a,  which  is  attached  to  the  indicative  pronominal  endings 
(see  §  48).  In  Tsimshian  the  most  frequent  ending  is  4,  but  -u  also 
occults.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  endings  may  be  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  endings  -^  and  -u,  which  were  discussed  m 
§  56.     After  interrogative  pronouns  these  endings  are  not  used. 

1.  Interrogative  suffix  -a  : 

nleL    UHns  K'^ah'hJaltgum'q'l'sEmq   ah   tslmn-KvAVba'f  did   not 

Labret-on-One-Side  enter  the  house?  191.12  (^/m  to  enter; 

h'^ah'  on    one  side;   hJHtg^  to  stand;   qH'sEmq  labret;    Ulsm- 

interior;  hvMp  house;  -a  interrogative) 
nlth  vn-tH'sda?  is  it  great? 
ne  mE  sEm  kwa'daf  didn't  you  find  it?  106.7 
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Tsimshian  -% : 
wa^  nl'^dzBnlf  do  you  see? 
ms  dEdu'^^lsEnif  are  you  alive? 
amula  dzaM  walnl?  is  the  deer  dead  yet? 
cH  mE  nlaxno'^di  gu  xstdmqtf  don't  you  hear  a  noise? 
al  di  qa'usEnlf  have  you  no  hair? 

Tsimshian  -t^; 
fH'^pgutf  is  he  sick? 
al  ms  wuld'idtct  tn-wvlafgunf  dost  thou  not  know  who  did  this 

to  thee? 
al  rriE  Id'  vmla  habsbdHdydif  dfidst  thou  not  always  keep  it?     - 

No  interrogative  suffix  is  used  after  interrogative  pronouns. 
ago'  what  (Tsimshian:  g69): 

ago'h  La  an-hd'h  qal-t^apf  what  is  it  that  the  people  say  ?  138.15 
agd'h  dBm  an-a'k'8Bnf  what  are  you  going  to  drink?  17.14 
ago'h  hefUEnf  what  is  talkmg  (there)?  23.9 
Tsimshian: 

I  g6F  wvla  ha'untf  what  do  you  sa^^? 
nda  where  (Tsimshian:  ndA): 

ihdaL  hvM  hetlf^L  hvMp?  where  is  the  house? 
ndaL  dEmt  hwU  ds-vAtT^f  where  will  he  have  come  from?  16.6 
Tsimshian: 

I  7idA  vmla  loa/^tgEfit?  where  do  you  come  from? 
nd  who  (Tsimshian:  naP): 

nd  fan-ax-hwUd'yinf  who  does  not  know  thee? 
Tsimshian: 
ndH  t  in  rwfksgE  IgUf^Es  QavJb't  who  is  the  one  to  marry  the 

daughter  of  Qau6? 
nd^dE  gu  awd'^n?  who  is  the  one  next  to  thee? 

§  65.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  intransitive  verbs  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the 
second  person  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  while  its  emphasis  may 
be  lessened  by  the  particle  dzE.  Very  often  the  personal  pronoun  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixed  subjective  pronouns. 
In  many  cases  the  imperative  has  the  future  particle,  which  suggests 
that  the  form  is  not  a  true  imperative  but  merely  a  future  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  expressing  an  order. 

dsin  yu'kdsnL  fEm-ld!neE  hold  to  my  heckl  75.11 

dEm  qald'qTwm  let  us  play  I  (literally,  we  shall  play)  75.6 
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Weakened  by  dze: 
dze  ama-g'a'adESEm  look  well  after  her  191.15 
iriE  dzK  k'^e'  )he  lo-k'^'e'taElt  then  put  in  the  finger  195.10 

Tsimshian: 

dETTi  klid-man-gd'sEn  then  jump  up  and  abouti 

nlvm!  dmn  dza^am-hafngEngcfi  that  one  call  ashore!  (literally,  that 

is  the  one  you  will  call  ashore) 
dEui  ^an  nE-ama-waHs  nEgwa'^dmi  promise  him  the  wealth  of  3^our 

father 
Weakend  by  dzE\ 
ada  dzE  wvl  hau'un  ""^ lax-Id' ^b^'^  then  say  ''on  stone" 

Transitive  verbs  may  form  their  imperatives  in  the  same  way. 
tgoHL  dEm  hiJoVlEn  do  this!  (literally,  you  will  do  this) 

Tsimshian: 

ms  dEia  lagcur-lu'd/i^  dafu  put  ie«  on  each  side  I 
TUE  dEm  HE'Xoa'dit  call  him  a  name  I 

More  frecjuently  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by 
indefinite  connectives,  or,  when  there  is  no  nominal  object,  by  the 
ending  l  (Tsimshian  -l), 

gauL  Lgo'uLgun  take  your  child!  205.5 

huts'En'd^a'L  qa-i^d'oL  ts'ak'  put  back  from  the  fire  some  dishes 

207.2 
saflEhsL  steam  it!  54.8. 

Tsimshian: 
loai^  di  bd'^Il  you,  on  your  part,  try! 
dEx-ya'^gicA  anV^sEt  hold  on  to  the  branch! 
tiEni'Stu'H  lii'iasut  accompany  my  son-in-law  to  the  fire! 
man'Sa'ik'A  asi'^nt  pull  up  your  foot! 

By  far  the  most  frequent  method  of  expressing  the  imperative  is 
by  the  periphrastic  expression  dm  (it  would  be)  good  (if). 
dmL  dsm  gnxt  take  it!  141.0 
dmL  dEm  sE-dfLgum  let  us  cut  wood!  63.4 
drriL  dEin  de-xsan  you  gamble  also!  29.1 
dm  riiE  dEm  wC/ol  qal-tsa' p  invite  the  town  206.13 

Tsimshian: 

dm  HIE  dEm  dl  hdHt  try  it  too! 

d'ms^nl  mEkla-dl'ha'^a  n-dl-na^Eba' gan  just  try  my  playground 
too  (dm  good;  -SE^n  dubitative;  mE  thou;  kla-  just;  dl-  on  (thy) 
part;  hag  to  taste;  n-  possessive;  iia-  place;  hag  to  taste,  play) 

dm  dEm  k*!e'^jgEnt  escape! 

dm  dzE  gdPs  dEp  uEgwd'^dEn  go  to  your  parents! 
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The  negative  impemtive  is  expressed  by  g'Ud\ 

g'U&!  nExna*yitg'^  ah  tslEm-hwi'lp  don'tl  they  might  hear  you  in 

the  house  91.10. 
g'Uff  mE  dzE  sEmsqa-y&xJc^t  don't  pass  in  front  of  it  107.3 
g'UdiL  8EQS8d'mEX8EmE8  don't  keep  your  mouths  closed  84.5 

§  66.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

The  use  of  the  temporal  particles  and  of  the  negative  as  subordinat- 
ing conjunctions  has  been  described  before  (§§  59  et  seq.).  It  remains 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  other  important  conjunctions. 

1.  k'^S  then;  generally  in  connection  with  the  demonsti-ative  n- 

nik'^e  a/d^tk'sk^t  then  he  came 

k'^e  ddqL  annalsL  qaq  then  he  took  the  skins  of  ravens  39.2 

riL  dsm  k'^e  mE-txe'ldtL  smax'  then  burn  the  meat  213.1 

2.  da  when. 

da  La  wSqsL  g'a'tg'i  when  the  man  is  buried  218.4 

3.  d»E  (tsE)  weakens  statements. 

nLk'^e  g'fdaxL  sEm^d'g'tt  tsE  kuM  vyttl^t  then  the  chief  asked 

where  it  might  come  from  183.13 
nig'U  hvnlax'8  Wig*a't  tsE  hvMd^Ep-a'xk^L  not  knew  Giant  where 

he  came  down  15.1 
nhk^'^e  woxica'xdet  a  tse  hvM  hvA'lh  elx  then  they  wondered  at 

where  was  the  seal  42.6 
dp  tsE  n&dt^  isE  me'tk^L  aks  ah  ba'nt  lest  he  die,  if  his  belly  should 

be  full  of  water  73.7 

The  use  of  dzE  with  imperatives  has  been  explained  before. 

4.  tsEda  {dzE  da)  when,  if. 

tsEda  hasa^xL  haldafug'it  dErnt  dzak^L  sEl-g'a'tt^  k'^e^  when  a  witch 

desires  to  kill  a  fellow-man,  then  217.1 
UEda  hvx  hwVleE^  nhk'^e^  when  I  do  it  again,  then  165.12 
tsl^ne  ndt^  tsEda  ne^Eu  enter,  my  dear,  if  it  is  youl  39.13 

5.  ^  tsE  else,  lest. 

dp  Ue  nd'oeE  else  I  might  die  74.4 

k''*e  BEm-ia' lT^l  Iox-o'l  lo'op;  dp  tsE  g^utg^wd'otk^L  sdk'  qan-hvMt 
34.9  then  the  top  of  the  stone  was  very  slippery;  lest  the  olachen 
might  be  lost  was  the  reason  of  his  doing  so  {sEm-  very;  iahk^ 
slippery;  lax-d'  top;  W6p  stone;  g^wdotk^  to  be  lost;  saJc' 
olachen) 

6.  f«^5  although. 

tidt  hy^  hwUd'x't  although  he  knows  it 
§66 
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Tsimshian: 

1.  ada  then. 
ada  ma'lEdE  dsp  gua'^  then  these  told 
adat  g'ik  sga-bafH  he  assisted  him  (literally,  then  he  stood  by 

him) 

2.  da  when. 
TIE  la  dsm  gioalntgE  da  n  dEm  m  mEa'wulgEt  when  I  shall  have 

touched  it,  then  I  shall  swing  the  rope  {givdntg  to  touch;  m 
to  swing;  mEa'wvlg  rope) 
daAltslElEm-ha'pdAnlaf^aiEt^ada  .  .  .  when  the  killer-whales 
rushed  in,  then  •  .  .  (ts/ElEm-  into;  hap  to  rush  [plural]; 
nfaPxl  killer-whale) 

3.  dzE  weakens  statements. 
adat  gE'rEdaxtgs  a  gff  dzE  gan  ha'ut  then  they  asked  why  he 

might  have  said  so 
edplExdl  a  n  dzE  txal-wa'sdE  Igu'HgidaP  I  may  remember  when 
I  may  have  met  my  child  {dp! ex  to  remember;  txal-wS^ 
to  meet;  IguHg  child;  -l  I,  my  [see  §  51]) 

4.  dzE  da  when,  if. 
71  dEm  wa^lint  dzE  da  hd'^sEn  I  will  carry  you  if  you  are  afraid 

{wa'li  to  carry  on  back;  ba98  to  be  afraid) 
dzE  da  Id  Wl'^m  dx  n  dmn  sa-dA-ga' inat  when  I  enter,  I  shall 
fall  with  it  {tsH^n  to  enter;  sa-  suddenly;  dA-  with  some- 
thing; ga'hia  to  fall) 

5.  6p  dzE  else,  lest. 
bd'^sEnut  ffp  dzE  dzalgi  I  fear  (lest)  I  fall 

6.  ts!u  although. 
ts!u  nl'yEdA  tgi-ffJcsut^  da  g'^ap-a'lgA'di-sga'yiksgl  although  I 

(literally,  this  one)  fell  down,  he  (I)  really  did  not  hurt  himself 
{mys^M)  {uiyEdA  he,  this;  ^^z-down;  ^fe  to  drop;  -wl;  g^ap- 
really;  a'lgA  not;  di-  on  [my]  part;  sga'ytksg  to  be  hurt) 
ts/u  wagait  ri'a  g'idEqaniS^Uga^  even  though  far  to  the  Tlingit 

7.  asl  while. 
ada  asl  hid'^ksga  IV^mitga^  then  while  he  began  his  song 

8.  ami  if  (event  assumed  as  not  likely  to  happen) 
ami  dzE  la  rriE  g'a'lksE  dzE  dsm  lu-daUdxan  if  you  should  feel 

that  you  may  drown  {g'alks  to  feel,  lu-  in;  da*Mxan  to  be 
drowned) 
ami  dzE  la  Jc'Ie'^xgEn  when  you  have  made  your  escape 

9.  yuH  if  (event  expected  to  happen). 
yvH  TIE  ye'dzEii  if  I  hit  you 
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§  67.  Preposition 

The  preposition  a  is  used  to  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal 
relations.  When  used  for  expressing  local  relations,  the  particular 
class  is  often  expressed  by  the  local  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb  and 
substantive.  The  preposition  always  takes  the  connective  suffix  -l  or 
-«,  as  described  in  §§  23,  28. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  wide  application  of  this 
preposition: 

1.  Signifying  at: 

haxL  Lgo-a'k'8  ah  awa'adetg'i  a  little  water  ran  near  them  117.3 
.    {box  to  run;  Lgo-  little;  ak's  water;  awa'a  proximity) 
iaga-ma'gat  ah  g'afu  he  put  him  down  at  the  front  of  the  house 

46.8  {ia^a-  down;  ma^  to  put;  g'dfu  beach  in  front  of  house) 
aL  g'ollEq  outside  121.15 

2.  Signifying  in;  generally  with  the  verbal  prefix  Id-  and  with  the 

substantival  prefix  tiEin-x 

l^-raa' qsT^L  felx'  ah  ts^Em-ts^ak'  the  grease  ran  in  (into)  the  dish 
46.14(Zo-  in;  mofjsk^  to  stand  [plural];  felx'  grease;  ts^Em-  inside 
of;  ts'ak*  dish) 

tq^al-ld-dz6'q8t  ah  hvMpg'i  he  stayed  in  the  house  64.11  {tq^al- 
against  [i.  e.,  permanently];  Zo-  in;  dzoq  to  camp;  hiMp  house) 

3.  Signifying  on;  generally  with  verbal  prefix  te-  and  substantival 

prefix  lax-\ 

ll'ia^L  oq  aL  lax-anl'at  a  copper  hangs  on  a  branch  138.3  {te-  on; 
ia*q  to  hang;  ane's  branch) 

4.  Signifying  toward;  often  with  the  verbal  prefix  hagun-: 

hagun-ie'H  g'at  aL  awa'at  a  man  went  toward  him  138.14  {hagun- 

toward;  ie'e  to  go;  g'at  man;  awa'a  proximity) 
iaIU  aL  g'ile^lix'  he  went  into  the  woods  119.11 
g'a'askH  gl  lo/x-ha'  he. looked  at  the  sky  137.6 

5.  Signifying  from: 

wetkH  aL  awoa'as  ndxt  he  came  from  near  his  mother  22.12  {wUk^ 

to  come  from;  aioa'a  proximity;  7i6x  mother) 
k'saxt  aL  kibVlp  he  went  out  of  the  house  166.11 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

hvM  hwVU  dEp  he'EbeE  as  ne^sn  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee  167.9 

{hvM  to  do;  dEp  plural;  {7i-)he'eh  uncle;  -eE  my;  ne'Eii  thou) 
g'tna'mt  aL  Lgo-tk'^e^Lk^  he  gave  it  to  the  boy  139.4 

7.  Signifymg  with;  instrumental: 

La'U)EL  q^aldo'x'  aL  ha-q^o'L  she  scraped  the  spoon  with  her  fish- 
knife  8.9  (La'lh  to  scrape;  q^oMo'x*  spoon;  ha-q^o'L  fish-knife) 
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le-ia'tsEt  lax-a'k's  ah  waqht  he  struck  the  water  with  his  tail  75.15 

(^-  on;  ialU  to  strike;  la^-  surface;  ak's  water;  waqh  beaver's 

tail) 
gxiXL  lak^  ah  let  qanh  daqh  he  took  fire-wood  with  wedge  and 

hammer  90.8  {gvx  to  take;  laJc^  fire- wood;  let  wedge;  qan  and; 

daqL  hammer) 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

^Epk^L  qd'dts  Wl-g'a't  ai  xdax't  sick  was  Giant's  mind  on  account 

of  his  hunger  69.4 
8Em>'pLa'k'iikH  ai  hvAlltg'e  he  was  very  tired  on  account  of  what 

he  had  done  62.15 

9.  Expressing  time: 

aL  vn-sa'  all  day  long  138.9  (literally,  at  great  day) 

ah  hao'jig't  jiiEsafx'g'e  before  daylight  151.6  (at  not  yet  daylight) 

aL  d/it  in  summer  20.14 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

te'TnEtrne'tkH  ol  fe'bE/i  they  were  full  of  sea-lions  108.8  {le-  on; 

metk^  full;  fe'hEii  sea-lion) 
rrietk^L  mal  aL  Idn  the  canoe  was  full  of  spawn  29.10 
ansgwa'tgut  as  ne'tg'e  they  made  fun  of  him  143.3 
nLk'^et  g'enL  g'a'tge  aL  Mdndd'o  the  man  fed  him  with  tobacco 

90.10  (g*eti  to  give  to  eat;  g'at  man;  hvnnd&o  tobacco) 
g'lk^L  LiA'n  aL  hmjaltsk^  he  bought  elk  for  coppers  194.11  (g*lk^ 

to  buy;  xid'w  elk;   haya'isk^  copper) 
sorhwa'dEt  aL  X-ama'lgwaxdsL    Wd'ss  they  called  him  Eating- 

Scabs-of-W&'sE   41.14  {sa-  to  make;    hwa  name;    x-  to  eat; 

ama'lk^  scab) 
^dtsk^t  aL  hanaJq  he  was  tired  of  the  woman  126.1 
wai-g'dikH  as  uEguQlodEt  he  longed  for  his  father  203.13 

The  preposition  a  is  used  very  often  with  liwtl  and  dEm  to  express 
causal  and  final  subordination,  the  subordinate  clause  being  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  nominal  phrase. 

11.  aL  hwU  because  (literally,  at  [its]  being): 

laxhets'^x'det  .  .  .  aL  A?^?^/^^'«'a<:^Hhey  were  afraid  because  they 

saw  it  207.10 
aL  kwUntg'idl  halaVts  Ts^ak' ;  ntLne't  qant-hvula^ k^detg'^  because 
Ts'ak*  was  no  shaman,  therefore  they  did  so  123.12  {ntg'l  not; 
^i!  on  his  part;  >^a^/'^  shaman;  ntLnet  that;  qan  reason;  hiotl 
to  do) 

lO'hwa'ntk^L  q&'ddEt  aL  hvAl  x^tamk^^t  its  heart  was  annoyed 
because  of  the  noise  95.15  (Zo- in;  hwantk^  annoyed;  qdot 
heart;  xstamk^  noise) 
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lo'hwa'ntl^L  q&'ddEt  ah  hwtl  xstamlc^t  he  was  annoyed  on  account 
of  the  noise  95.15  {lo-hwa'ntl^  annoyed;  qd'dt  mind) 

aba'^^askH  ah  hvM  ^-k'\i'Wi'ye'tkHt  he  was  troubled  because  he 
cried  anew  very  much  21.12  {aba'^'^ask^  to  be  troubled;  st-  anew; 
A*'a-  exceedingly;  wi-ye'tk^  to  cry) 

12.  UL  dsin  in  order  to,  that: 

tsagam-wd' 6t  ah  dEin  dEdaflEqi  he  called  it  ashore  to  talk  with  it 
38.1  {tsagam-  ashore:  wt/o  to  call;  dsdaflEq  to  talk  with) 

k^'^et  hdxt  ah  dEm  nodm-a'k'st  he  waited  for  her  to  be  thirsty  21.7 
{J>6x  to  wait;  nMm-  to  desire;  aks  to  drink) 

Id-ya'ltkH  ah  dEm  yo'dxkH  he  returned  to  eat  55.9 

k'si'ha'x  ah  dEm  gun-Wkt  he  ran  out  to  make  move 

13.  Sometimes  the  connection  expressed  by  a  is  so  weak  that  it  may 

be  translated  by  the  conjunction  and.    Evidently  the  verb  fol- 
lowing a  is  nominalized. 

yo'oxkH  ah  vn-fe'sEm  yb'oxkH  he  ate,  and  ate  much  36.10 
d*dt  ah  "icl-ye'tkH  he  sat  and  wept  39.7  (he  sat  down,  weeping) 
iaqa-iafL  7ia'k'8tg'e  ,  ,  .  aL  La  gwdfdtk^t  his  wife  went  down,  and 
he  was  lost  166.7,  8 

Tsimshian: 

The  variety  of  forms  which  the  preposition  a  takes  in  Tsimshian 
has  been  discussed  in  §  28.  Here  exam])les  will  be  given  illus- 
trating its  application. 

1.  Signifying  at: 
ada  k!a-t!a!H  gEsgA  g'ilha^i'li  then  he  sat  at  the  inland-side  for 

a  while 
al  di  nd^kl  g'od  a  awa'  naksE  iiE-wail g'uf  does  a  person  lie  near 
my  brother's  wife?  (al  not;  di-  on  his  part;  naPk  to  lie;  g'od 
a  person;  awa'  proximity;  naks  wife;  waig'  brother) 

2.  Signifying  in: 
dEmt  vl^dEn  a  ts! Em-la' gEt  he  will  bake  thee  in  the  fire  {^^d  to 

bake;  tslEm-  interior  of;  lag  fire) 

3.  Signifying  on: 
adat  l!l-8E-gu'lgE  la'gs  dx  lax'&tga^  then  he  lighted  a  fire  on 

top  of  him  {Hv-  on;  se-  to  make;   gxd^  to  light;   Zaffire; 
laAx?6  top) 
rtiE  dsm  tlaf^nt  gssgE  stvl^plElga^  make  him  sit  in  the  rear  of 
the  house 

4.  Signifying  toward: 
ada  hagvl'ialH  gssgA  awa'  riE-un'lbt  then  he  went  slowly  toward 

his  house 
gun-ia'H  gEsgE  wvl  ndPkt  he  went  to  where  he  lay 
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6.  Signifying  from: 

v)afHgEt  gEsgE  awa*  na'ksiga^  he  came  from  near  his  wife 
haldEm-ha/^gBt  Astivyd'l  gEsgs  loAcld'^pgaP  Astiwa'l  arose  from 
the  stones 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

ada  wvl  ha! us  uEgwolH  gEs  nV^tga^  then  his  father  said  to  him 
adat  wvl<i  k'Hiia'TusgE  da!u  gEsgE  Igu'HgEtga^  then  he  gave  ice 
to  his  child  {k'Hna'm  to  give;  da'u  ice;  IgvPlg  child) 

7.  Signifying  WITH,  instrumental: 

dat  wvl  lu'Sga-ya'dzE  tslalt  gssgE  ll  then  she  struck  him  across 
the  face  with  the  feather  {lu-  in;  sga-  across;  yadz  to  strike; 
talal  face;  U  feather) 
dzd'hEt  ah  arCo'ntg*^  he  made  with  his  hands 
LcdhEt  ah  ha-q^o^L  she  scraped  with  a  lish-knife  8.9 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

lu-qlWgA  gd'^ts  AstiwWl  gEsgE  nE-txalafndet  Astiwa'l  was  sad 
on  account  of  those  he  had  (left)  behind  {lu-  in:  q!d^  open, 
hollow;  gdPdvmnA]  txala'n  behind) 

9.  Expressing  time: 

a  wi-gQ!m8Em  during  the  whole  (great)  winter 
a  uA-qWga  in  the  beginning  ZE  781" 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

a  vmlt  8E'q!an-q!ada'ida  ga-g&'^dA  a  gwa'dEksBm  iePnt  because 
she  refreshed  the  hearts  with  cool  fog  ZE  797.S2{q/an'dd'yiy 
literally,  to  go  over,  to  refresh;  gwa'dsks  cool;  li^n  fog) 
h&ltgE  im'lhEt  a  ts!a^^  full  was  the  house  of  fat 
adat  wul  pliafrES  uEg^oa'H  gEagst  g'tlks-nl'^sgE  na'kstga^  then 
she  told  her  father  that  she  had  looked  back  at  her  husband 
(plid'r  to  tell;  g'llks-  back;  nlP  to  see) 

11.  a  wul  because: 

a  wult  la  na'gEihit  nlaxnu!  hau  because  for  a  long  time  she  had 
heard  say  {nag  long;  n!a,rnu!  to  hear;  hau  to  say) 

o^dE  wul  wa-dllgu-xd'^^a  because  they,  on  their  part,  were  even 
without  a  little  foam  (i.  e.,  had  nothing)  {wa-  without;  dl- 
on  their  part;  hju-  little;  xaP^  foam) 

12.  a  dEm  in  order  to,  that: 

txanll'  gd  baPlds  la^msu  a  dEmt  imda  dza'kdut  everything  tries 
my  father-in-law  to  kill  me  {txanll  all;  g&  what,  something; 
WHd  to  try;  lams  father-in-law;  dzak  to  kill) 

a  dEmt  u'Hut  in  order  to  bake  me 

a  dEmt  indksgE  nE-sEn'^ptgaP  in  order  to  gather  his  bones 

13.  a  and: 

ada  wul  wa'ndit  a  W^kEdEt  then  they  sat  down  and  lamented 
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NASS  DIAi>ECT 
Txane'tkL  *       sa «       hts-dzS'qsL  '       k  lopE-tk  •  le'Lk".  *        Wi-he'lt,** 

Every  day  played  camping  little        children.  Many 

q'am-k-!elL«      wl-ga'n.^       Wl-lo-n6'6L«      wT-ts!ft'wut.»       Wi-dVxL*^ 

only        one  >(reat  lo^.  Qreat  in     bole  Rreat      inside.  hsLTge 

wl-ga'n.^    Nl"  hwtl"  g-its'EL-qa'6dEL"    k'opE-tk-'e'Lk".*     NtLne'i." 

great  tree.       Then       where  in  went  little        children.  Then 

hwi'lpdetg-e^*^     wl-qalk'si-nd'dm*'^     gan.^     NLk-'et"     lo-sI-me'LdcL" 

their  house  large  through     hole  of  tree.  Then  [in  made  bum  they 

lak"      lat.*»      NLk-'e"      hux     txa'xk"det*«     wi-he'lL^      ts'ele'mdet. 

fire  in  it.  Then  again  they  ate  many  their  traveling 

provisioHH. 

Han       ts'ele'mL       gul-q'ane'tk"L"    k'5pB-tk-'eLk"/    La"      nak"L" 

Salmon    the  provisions  of  all  little      children.  When  long 

hwt'ldet**    aL**    txane'tk"L»    sa,'    nLk-'e"    La"    hux    t'esL       ak's 

they  did  so  at  every  day,  then  when      again   large  was        water 

La"    hux    lo-dz6'qdet**  aL*^  wI-ts'Em-ea'n."  NLk*'e"  hux   pta'lfk's. 

when     again     in   they  camped      at       great     in        log.  Then         again        the  water 

pose. 


» fxa-  all  (5  10,  no.  93);  txnnetk^  independent  form;  L-connective  of  numerals  (§23.6). 

X  Same  form  in  singular  and  plural  ($41). 

»  hU-  to  pretend  (S  10,  no.  79) ;  dzdq  to  camp;  -8  suffix  (|  17,  no.  6)  required  by  hU-;  L-  connective  of 
predicate  and  sabject  (§  23). 

*k'opE-  small  [plural]  (|  10,  no.  113);  tk-'Hk^  children  [plural);  k'ops-  only  in  the  ploral;  Lgd-  is 
the  .singular  of  small. 

•  wl-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  MU  many  (almof^t  always  used  with  the  prefix  tti'-). 

•  q'am-  only  (§  10,  no.  118);  k-'H  one  flat  thing  ($  67);  L-  connective  of  numerals. 
'  wl-  great  (§10,  no.  73);  pan  tree,  log. 

•  iDi  great;  16-  in  (verbal  prefix  [§  9,  no.  29] );  n6*6  hole;  -L  predicative  connective. 

» ts.'dwu  the  inside;  in  combination  with  nouns  the  prefix  Wsm-  is  used  to  designate  thb  inside 
(5  11,  no.  152);  -t  probably  i)ossesslvely  its. 

w  id  great;  d'Ex  large. 

"  n-  demonstrative  (?);  L  probably  connective. 

«  Verbal  noun,  here  designating  the  place  where  something  happens  (§  69). 

"The  prefix  g'its'EL  Is  not  known  in  other  combinations;  ir'e  (singular),  qd'6  (plural),  to  go;  -det 
Zd  person  plural  (§  63);  -l  connective. 

"  n-  demonstrative  (?);  l-  probably  connective.    This  conjunction  seem$  to  appear  here  doubled. 

»  hwllp  house;  -dPt  their;  -grV  Invisible  (§  20). 

M u;f. great;  qalksi-  through  (§  9,  no.  24);  n6'6  hole;  -m adjectival  connective. 

"  nL\  see  note  11;  k'*e  then;  t  transitive  subject,  3d  person  (%  48). 

w  W-  in  (§9,  no.  29);  *f-  to  cause  (§  13,  no.  164);  met  to  burn;  -del  they;  -l  connects  predicate  and 
object. 

» Idt  3d  person  pronoun,  oblique  case  (S  54). 

»  yd'axkn  (singular),  txd'dxku  (plural),  to  eat  (Intransitive  verb);  -del  they. 

«  A  compound  the  elements  of  which  are  not  quite  clear  (compare  trani'tku  all);  also  qane-hioUa 
always  (5  10,  no.  120). 

»  Particle  indicating  that  one  action  is  past  when  another  sets  in;  also  verbal  noun  (S  69) . 

»  noJt"  long,  temporal  and  local. 

«  hwU  to  do;  -del  they. 

»  a  general  preposition  (§67);  -L  indefinite  connective. 

» Id-  in;  dz6q  to  camp;  -del  they. 

«  uH-  large;  t^fsm-  inside  of  (§  11,  no.  152). 
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NLk-'e"    g-Jg-a'k-8L»     wi-ga'n.      NLk-'e      uks-o'ltk-sk-t"  Ni'g-tt" 

Then  floated  the  great  log.  Then      out  to  sea     it  drifted.  Nolthey 

hwfla'x'L^*      k'opE-tk-'e'Lk".*       YukL^      gwanEm-qala'qdef  '    aL** 

knew  it  the  little  children.  Beginning  they  were  playing  at 

lo-ts'a'wwL^   wi-ga'n  La"    hwagait-uks-da'uL*^    aL"  hwagait-g'i'ks'*' 

inside  of  great  log     when  away        out     it  was  going    at  way  ott  shore 

tosea 

La"    uk8-na'k»t.»7     NLk-'e"    k-si-L6'otk"L»«    k-'alL*»    Lgo-tk'VLk".* 

when  out  to  sea    far.  Then  out      went  one  little  boy. 

NLk-'et"     g-a'at^"       hwtl      ta"      hwagait-uks-o'Itk-sk-fc"-"      aL»» 

Then  he  saw  where        when  way      seaward    it  drifted  to 

hwagait-gi'iks.'^  NLk'e"    k-si-qa'odeL^     k'opE-tk-'g'Lk".*    NLk-'e" 

way        offshore.  Then  out        went  the  little    children.  Then 

8tg-a'tk"det;*'    qane-hwila*^     sfga'tk"det.*'      NLk-'e"     k'uL-da'uL** 

they  cried;  always  they  cried.  Then  about    went 

wi-ga'n  ^    aL  **    hwagait-Iax-se'Elda.  *• 

the     log  at  way  off      on    the  ocean, 

great 

NLk-'e    hu?    k-8i-L6'6tk"L«     Lgo-hwil-x6'68gum*^    Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".* 

Then        again         out      was  put       the  little  being  wfoe  little       child. 

NLk-'et  g-a'aL*°    hwil"    leba'yukL^'    qe'wun.*^    NLk-'e  ha'tstk-sEm^ 

Then  he  saw  where  fle'w  gulls.  Then  again 

lo-ja'ltk"t^^     aL    ts'aVuL**    wl-^'n.    K'et    maLt:"    ^'Qa'ne-hwtla** 

he  returned  at  inside  of       great    log.        Then  he     told  it:  "Always 

le-hwa'aL*^    qe'wun^^    aL    lax-o'Em,"    aq-dEp-hwJla'gut?""     NLk-'e 

on         sit  gulls  at  top  of  us,      without    we    [way  of]  aoing?"  Then 

»  gtgd'k-s  to  dritt. 

*  uks-  out  to  sea,  from  land  to  sea  (S  8,  no.  6);  -t  intransitive,  3d  person  singular. 
»  ntg-i  indicative  negation;  -t  transitiTe  subject,  3d  person. 

n  kwUd'x'  to  know;  -del  (3d  person  plural  ending  has  been  omitted  here). 

n  yuk  appears  both  as  verb  and  as  particle. 

»  gwanEtntL  prefix  of  doubtful  significance. 

«  /d- a  verbal  prefix,  appears  here  with  the  noun  te'fi'tpu  the  insidb.  It  seems  that  this  whole 
expression  is  possessive  or  verbal,  because  otherwise  the  connective  would  be  -m  (§  22). 

«  hwofait-  away  (|  10,  no.  71);  uks-  seaward  (|  8, no.  6);  da'uL  to  leave;  perhaps  the  ending  -t  would 
be  better. 

*  hwapait-  is  both  verbal  and  nominal  prefix;  g'iks  the  region  off  shore  (a  noun  corresponding  to 
the  verbal  prefix  uks-). 

^  uJk«- seaward;  nak*  far;  -t  perhaps  closure  of  sentence  (§20). 

»  k'H-  out  (5  8,  no.  8);  Ld'dlkti. 

«•  k-'dl  one  (numeral  for  counting  human  beings  [J  67] ;  -l  connective  of  numerals  (J  23). 

*  ga'a  to  see;  4  it  (object). 

«i  hwU  La  present  and  past  participle  forming  nominal  clause  (§59). 

«  ifc«-ont  of  (S  8.  no.  8);  qd'dd  to  go  (plural);  -det  they. 

«  irregular  plural  (|  46);  singular  wuifi'tku. 

"  qani-  always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

«»  Jfc'uL-  about;  da'uL  to  leave,  to  go. 

*«  Auxi^j/- way  off  (verbal  and  nominal  prefix);  lor-  surface  of  (nominal  prefix  corresponding  to 
le-  on;  (§  11,  no.  151;  $  9,  no.  30)  af-*Wa ocean. 

«  Lgo-  little;  hwil-  being  (§  69);  xd'Csku  wise;  -m  adjective  connective  (5  22). 

*»giba'yuku  (plural  lebd'yuku)  to  fly  (5  46). 

<•  Singular  and  plural  same  form  (S  41). 

M  Adverb. 

*»  This  verb  occurs  always  with  the  prefix  Id-  in. 

»«»naL  to  tell  (transitive  verb). 

*9U-  ON  corresponds  to  the  nominal  prefix  lax-  (note  46);  d'a  (plural  hwan)  to  sit;  -i  indefinite 
connective. 

*<  lax-  surface  (corresponds  to  the  verbal  prefix  li-  on  [note  53] );  a*  top:  -m  our. 

*^aq-  without,  and  al^o  negation  of  dependent  clauses  (§  11,  no.  137);  dsp-  plural  of  transitive 
pronoun;  hwild'ku  is  a  peculiar  form;  while  it  is  apparently  a  passive  of  hwtl,  it  is  used  as  a  transitive 
verb;  -t  probably  object  3d  person. 
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tg6n»»     hcL"     k-'aiL"     LgO-tk'e'Lk":^      "Am"    dEp"     d'tsd'e'sL** 

Ihis  said  one  little        child:  "Oood  we  strike 

qa-dz'a'gam/*      dl     dBm      k''e**      iiil'fiLaat,®*     dEp**      dEm      k''e 

our  noses,  they      future        then  bleed,  we  future         then 

mant**     bl     dax'L**      wi-ga'n.       Nl      dEm      k-'e"      tq'al-hathe't** 

rub  it  at       outside  of     grreat     log.  They        future        then  against     stand 

ts'oba'qL    qe'wun     Ifi'tg-g,""     Ntk-'e     hwt'ldetg-g.»»    DIsd'e'sdeL^ 

feet  of  gulls  on  it.'*  Then  they  did  so.  They  struck 

qa-dz'a'qdet.«    K''e  a'dfksk"L"  hwtl"  iLft'eLaat."    NLk'et  k'tlq'al- 

their  noses.  Then  came  being      •  they  bled.  Then  they       around 

ma'ndet^®   aL  wi-ga'n.     NLk*'e    la'mdztxdet^'    aL    ts'a'wuL    wT-^'n. 

rubbed  it      on  the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  at      the  innide  of    the     log. 

great 

NLk'e    ad'a'd'ik-sk"L*«    wi-he'ldEm"    qe'wun.      NLk-'e    le-hwa'nt^ 

Then  came  many  gulls.  Then         on     they  sat 

ia'6t.^»    K-'e    tq'al-gulgwa'lukL^    astsa'it.^*    La"     sEm-bagait-d'aL^^ 

on  it.  Then     against  dried  their  feet.  When       very    middle      was 

L6qs,^*    nLk''e  hux  k*8a?L"    Lgo-k''a-wI-t'e'st.^*    NLk''e  leba'vukL** 

the  sun,  then       again    went  out         little  really  great  large.  Then  tfew 

qe'wun.      Nfg-ft**    daa'qLk"deL^«    dEm    leba'yukdetg-e.^«      NLk-'et 

the  gulls.  Notlhey  succeeded  future  tney  flew.  Then  he 

d6qL»«     k-'aiL^    Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".*     NLk-'et      lo-haL-t'uxt'a'qL"    t'Em- 

took  them        one  mtle       child.  Then  he  in  along       twisted  their 

la'ntx't?*      gul-gane'L"      wi-he'ldEm"      qe'wun.      NLk'et      lo-d'sp- 

necks  all  great  many  gulls.  Then  he         in  down 

da'LEt®^   aL   hwil    nan6'6L'*  wl-ga'n.    NLk-'e    lo-am'a'mL®«   qago'oL*^ 

put  them        at     where  holes         great  log.  Then  in       good  hearts 

••The  introductory  (-  of  the  demonstrative  is  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  he. 

w  For  /^^^L. 

»•  dm  good;  used  here  as  a  periphrastic  exhortative:  it  would  be  good  if  we (J  66). 

•*  dEp  plural  of  transitive  subject  (S  ^). 

»  dV«  (plural  d'ttcTS's)  to  strike  (|42). 

•>  dz'of  nose;  plural  qa-dz*af  (§  43) ;  -m  our. 

•>  nLk'i'  (note  17)  appears  here  divided  by  the  future  particle  dsm. 

••iLa^  blood. 

**dsp  vmni  we  rub  it  (5  48)  (subjunctive). 

•  dax'  surface,  outer  side. 

"  tq'al-  against  (5  9,  no.  35);  hfi  (plural  hathi't)  to  stand. 

•T  l(H  oblique  case,  3d  person  pronoun;  -g'f  absent  (because  the  outer  side  of  the  tree  was  invisible 
to  the  speaker). 

«  hwtl  to  do;  -del  they:  -g'^  absent. 

^a'd'lk'sku  (plural  dcTd'd'/Jfcaifcti)  to  come. 

™  kllq'al-  around;  man  to  rub  (transitive  verb). 

"  ts'hi  (plural  la'mdzix)  to  enter. 

^*  whlU'lt  many  (see  note  6);  usually  used  with  adjectival  connective  -m,  not  with  numeral  eonne<'- 
tive-L(8  22). 

»'  tq'al-  against;  gwa'luk  to  dry. 

» (ua'e  (plural  tw'fmV)  foot. 

'*  ssm-  very  (|  15,  no.  168);  bagait-  in  middle;  d'a  to  sit  (used  to  express  the  idea  of  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, for  round  objects. 

'« sun  or  moon. 

"  it  Mj  to  go  out  (probably  related  to  kn-  out  of  [J  8,  no.  8]) . 

™  ir^- a  little;  jfc*'d- really;  irt- great;  /'^«  large  (almfwt  always  combined  with  »•*-):  -<  probably  close 
of  sentence. 

^»  dn-aqik^;  aqiJcu  to  attain.    The  prefix  da  may  be  the  same  as  In  dc'yn  he  says  thus  (§  49,  d). 

M^ou  (plural  ddq)  to  take  (§  46). 

•>  W-  in;  hoL  along  (|  9,  no.  50);  Vaq  (plural  VsxVa'q)  to  twist;  -l  connects  predicate  with  objeet. 

"TiPm-  prefix  indicating  certain  parts  of  the  body;  probably  from  Vam  sitting  (§33). 

»>  See  note  21. 

« /o-  in;  (fipp-  downward  (J  8,  no.  4);  d&L  to  put 

•*  See  note  8;  nan6'6  is  here  plural. 

••  to-  in;  dm  (plural  am'd'm)  good  (|42). 

*^  pd'6t  (plural  qapd'dt)  mind,  heart. 
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k'opB-tk-'e'Lk".   G-e'lpdeL"  sma'xtg-g*  La"  t'a'kdeL"  hwfldetggw 

the  little   children.  They  ate  it  the  meat         when       they  forgot        what  they  did 

La"    hwagait-k'uL-da'uLdet"    aL    hwagait-lax-se'lda.** 

when       way  out      about    they  went  at       way  out        on     ocean. 

Ntg-i~       lig-i-tsagam-de'lpk"det,«»      aL       Itg-i-lax-tsYL**        ak-s. 

Not         anywhere  landward       short     they  at  some-   on   e6ge  of  water. 

where 

NLk*'e    La    hux     k''elL*    sa     de-nExna'xdeL**    wl-xsto'ntk".     K-'e 

Then       when    again  one         day     also       they  heard  great        noise.  Then 

k  'si'Jjb'diJ^         k'oDE-tk  -'e'Lk".  G  wina'deL,        an-tgo-le'Ibik'sk»  •^ 

out    went  the  little       boys.  Behold  tne  whirlpool 

hwtl        La"       l6-Ie-d'Ep-yu'kdet.»«        NLk'e      a'dtk-8k"L»»      hwil" 

where        when  in  on  down    they  went.  Then  came  the 

sig-a'tk"det"     La"     lo-d'Ep-he'tk"L^°®     wl-^'n     aL    dEni*^^  %L6qk"L 

their  crying  when         in    down      stood       the  great   tree        to       future  swallow 

(them) 

an-tgo-le'lbik-sk».«^ 

the  whirlpool. 

NLk-'e    La"    lo-d'Ep-he'tk"t,«"    de-uks-ba'xL    k'SlL*"    g-a'tg-S.'« 


Then       when        in  down    it  stood, 


also  8ea-      ran 
ward 


Q'am-k-'e'lL^«»    asa'eL^*    g-a'tg-e.^*«    NLk-'et   g-aLk"L»^    wi-ga'n    aL" 

Only        one  foot  the  man.  Then  he         speared  the    log        with 

great 

qala'st.*"*    K-'et    tsagam-da'mgantg-e;^<*«    de-le-ma'tguL^^   g-a'tg-e.*«» 

his  harpoon.     Then  he       ashore  pulled  it;  he  s^ved  them  the  man. 

NLk-'e    bax-L6'6L»°«    k'opB-tk-'e'Lk"    aL    ts'Ein-bwi'lpL^^    g'a'tg'e. 

Then  up     went  the  little    children  to       inside  of  house  of  the  man. 

NLk-'e    yuk-txa'q'Ens"®    Q'am-k-'e'lEm-asa'e."* 

Then  oegan  he  fed  them  Only-One-Foot. 


»  g-iip  to  eat  something.    We  should  expect  here  t  g-i'ipdet  tmax'. 

w  tmax-  venison;  -t  its;  -gi  absent. 

»  Vak'  to  forget;  -det  they;  -L  connective. 

«  hwfl  to  do;  -del  they;  -g-i  absent. 

«/itro^f<-  way  off;  ifc'itL-  about;  dduL  to  go;  del  they. 

nUgi-iomevtheT^,  indeflnlte  place  (§8,  no.  20);  Uagam-  landward  ($8,  no.  9):  dHvk^  short,  near; 
-det  they. 

M  Ug'i-  (see  note  93);  lax-  surface;  toVlL  shore,  edge  (nominal  term  corresponding  to  too^om). 

*  d^-  also  (precedes  transitive  subject):  nMxna'x  to  hear. 

••  i(U  (plural  l6'6)  to  go  (§46). 

w  an-  prefix  indicating  place  (§  12,  no.  167);  tgo-  around;  Wlblk'sk*  to  flow  (?). 

»  hw'U  La  where  in  the  past. 

••/6-in  (namelyjnside  the  whirlpool);  It- on  (namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  water);  d'Kp  down- 
ward; yuk  to  begin;  -det  they. 

J«  W-  in;  (f^p-  down;  hit  to  place  upright:  hltk*  to  be  placed  upright,  to  stand  (|  17). 

w»  aL  djEm  tothe  future—,  final  sentence  (SI  69,  67);  i.  e.,  to  the  future  swallowing  of  the  whirlpool. 

iM^a/man;  -^'j* absent. 

>w  q'am  only;  k-'H  one  flat  or  round  thing. 

JW  g-aLku  to  spear;  the  preceding  t  is  the  subject,  the  terminal  -L  conneate  predicate  and  object. 

M*  Terminal  t  either  pronom  or  close  of  sentence. 

»•  teapam-  shoreward;  da'm^n  to  haul. 

»"  miUkU'  (plural  le-md'Hpi)  to  save  (5  45).  v 

•«  box-  up  along  ground  (§8,  no.  1). 

"•  is" Em-  the  inside  of  (nominal  prefix). 

>»  yuk-  beginning;  txddxk*^  to  eat  (plural)  (see  note  20);  -En  causative  suffix. 

"» See  note  103.  Here  q'am  k-'H  is  used  as  an  attribute,  not  as  a  predicate,  hence  the  connective 
-am  instead  of  -l. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 27 
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[Translation] 

Children  played  camping  every  day.  There  were  many  of  them, 
and  there  was  only  one  great  log.  It  had  a  great  hole  inside.  It  was 
a  large  log.  That  is  the  place  where  the  children  went  in.  Then  the 
large  tree  with  the  hole  in  it  was  their  house.  They  made  a  fire  burn 
in  it,  and  they  also  ate  [many]  traveling-provisions.  Salmon  was  the 
traveling-provisions  of  all  the  children.  When  they  had  done  so  for 
a  long  time  every  day,  when  the  water  was  great  (high)  again,  they 
again  camped  in  the  great  log.  The  water  rose  again  and  the  great 
log  floated.  It  drifted  out  to  sea.  The  children  did  not  know  it. 
They  were  playing  inside  of  the  great  log  while  it  was  going  out  to  sea 
and  when  it  was  far  away  from  the  shore.  Then  one  boy  went  out. 
He  saw  that  they  had  drifted  seaward  and  that  they  were  way  off  shore. 
Then  the  children  went  out.  Then  they  cried.  They  cried  all  the 
time.    Then  the  great  log  went  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

Then  a  little  wise  boy  went  out.  lie  saw  gulls  flying  about  He 
returned  again  into  the  great  log,  and  he  told  them,  "Gulls  are  always 
sitting  on  top  of  us.  Can  we  not  do  anything? "  Then  one  child  said 
the  following:  "Let  us  strike  our  noses.  Then  they  will  bleed. 
Then  we  will  rub  (the  blood)  on  the  outside  of  the  great  log.  Then 
the  feet  of  the  gulls  will  stand  on  it."  They  did  so.  They  struck 
their  noses,  and  blood  came  out  of  them.  Then  they  rubbed  it  on 
the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  the  inside  of  the  great  log.  Many 
gulls  came  and  sat  on  it.  Then  their  feet  dried  against  it.  When  the 
sun  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  the  one  who  was  really  a  little 
large  went  out  again.  Then  the  gulls  flew.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
flying.  Then  one  boy  took  them.  Then  he  twisted  off  the  necks  of 
all  the  many  gulls.  Then  he  put  them  down  into  the  hole  of  the  great 
log.  Then  the  children  were  glad.  They  ate  the  meat  and  forgot 
what  was  happening,  that  they  were  going  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

They  were  not  anywhere  near  shore  or  the  edge  of  the  water.  Then 
one  day  they  heard  a  great  noise.  The  boys  went  out.  Behold  1 
there  was  a  whirlpool  in  which  they  were  going  down.  Then  they 
began  to  cry  when  the  great  log  stood  downward  in  it,  about  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  whirlpool. 

While  it  was  standing  downward  in  it,  a  man  ran  seaward.  The 
man  had  one  foot.  Then  he  speared  the  great  log  with  his  harpoon. 
He  pulled  it  ashore.  The  man  saved  them.  Then  the  children  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  man.  Then  Only -One-Foot  began  to  feed 
them.  ^  , 
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Ada'oqam*  a'utaga**'  (Stoby  of  Porcupine) 
Ninli'sgB*  la*  ksu'**tga**,*  a'  la*  wa^nsgA^  txanll'sgE^  ya'tslEsgEsgA* 

Tbatitwaa    when        fall,  at  when  were  sitting  all  animaS  in 

DA-ga-tslEin-tsIa'ptga^*"    Da'"    wula"    dl"    tla'^sgE"    wi-mEdi'^k" 

^       their  towns.  Then       being      on  his  part      sitting         great  grissly  bear 

jfEsgA**  n  di  tsla'pt"  a'  dzA*®  wI-g&'m8Emga^  *•     Ada**  ga'ni-wula" 

in         his  also      town        at      when     great        winter.  Then  always 

gwa'ntgE8gA"  wa'^^sga^**  da"  g'ik**  lu-la'wa'l**  nA-tslEm-tsIa'psgA*® 

touched  the  run,         then       also         in  it  dripped  the  town  oi 

wi-mEtil'okgao.*'^      Ada'*'  g'ik**     Id'ffakegEsgA"    n-U'^tga^"     Ada»^ 

the  great  grizsly  bear.  Then         again  ne  was  wet  his  fur.  Then 

sEmgal**    lu-ha'**xgEsgA"    gfi'*^**   gBsgA"  sga-nA'ksgA"   wa'<*«tga^" 

very  in         annoyed  his  heart  at  too       long  rain. 

1  ada'of  story:  -Em  connection  ( S  22) . 

*  a'ltta  porcupine;  -gao  absent  ($20) 
«  nin.r  that  (S  56);  -tgE  (S  25). 

« to  when  ($59). 

*k»u'o  fall;  -gao  absent  (S  20). 

*  a  preposition  ($67). 

T  Lfct»  (plural  iron)  to  sit  (S  46);  -tgE  ($  24). 

*  txan:V  all  (contains  the  particle  txa-  entirely)  ;  -agE  ($  24) . 

*  From  yaU  to  kill  many;  ya'WEtk  the  killing  (§  17,  no.  2);  the  terminal  -Esga  stands  here  for 
cugaiv. 

>*  uA-  separable  possession  ($55);  pa-  distributiTe  plural,  the  towns  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals; 
tslEm-  inside  ($  11,  no.  152);  tslab  town;  -t  his;  gao  absence. 
"  da  conjunction  ($  66,  no.  2). 
tt|59. 

u  d{  on  (his)  part  ($  15,  no.  167). 
H  Vdo  to  sit;  -9gE  S  25. 

u  11^-  great  ($  10,  no.  73);  mEdi'ok  grizsly  bear. 
M  a  preposition  ($  67);  absent  conjunctive  form  ($  28). 
"  n-  separable  possession;  d^  on  his  part  (cf.  note  13) ;  U.'ab  town. 
^dzA  weakened  statement,  when  it  may  have  been  ($  66,  no.  8). 
» 11^- great  (|  10,  no.  73);  gd'm»Ein  winter;  -gap  absence. 

*  Conjunction  ($  66,  no.  1). 
npani- all  (S  10,  no.  120). 

»^UKxn<^  to  touch  (i.  e.,  here,  fell);  -agA  connection  ($$  24,  25). 

» to&os  rain. 

M  g-a  again  ($  15,  no.  160). 

*  la-  in  (S  9,  no.  29);  kfwa'l  to  drip;  no  connective  after  2  ($  29). 
"  td'paksg  to  be  wet  (fur,  skin). 

'  n-  separable  possession;  ti  fur,  hair  of  body;  -t  his;  -gap  absence. 

■  $Em-pal  very  (|  15,  no.  178). 

»  lu'  in  (S  9,  no.  29),  relating  to  pdod  mind;  hdng  annoyed. 

ao  pdod  mind. 

"  «^-acroes($9,  no.  86);  ruij7long;  here  apparently  a  verbal  subordinate  construction:  at  across 

LONG  BEING  THE  RAIN. 

*>  wdog  rain;  the  -<  is  a  difficult  directive  ending,  which  is  used  very  frequently,  and  for  which  no 
adequate  explanation  has  been  given. 

419 
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Nlnlf"  ^n-ksE-tlaH"   gEsgA^®   nB-txaa'gAsgA**    n-tsla'ptga^*®  at** 

That         reason  out     he  sat  at  themoinhof  his  town,  at  he 

nps?  lIg-i-lEp-gfi'o88  gEsgA  ^«  k^iu'^ntga*>.'«    Ada  a'sl*®  dEtlaH"  gEsgA** 

seeing       eTerytning  at  around  hmi.  Then   while        sitting  at 

gwA'sgA,"  gakstatna'<*gA"  a'utAgA**  gun-h6'**tgEt"  gEsgA**  awa'^tga^*' 

that,  behold  who  the  porcupine       toward  stood  at  his  proximity. 

A'sl*®    t*^    8ga-ia'**t**     gEsgA**     n-lEksa'^sgE*'     n-tsIa'psgE*®    wi- 

When  he        across  went  at  the  doorway  of  the  town  of  the 

inEdI'*>kga**,*'*  ada  wul   ha'usgA^    wI-mEdi'*>kga**,    "TsIi'<*nA**    g-lH" 

great  grizzly  bear,     then    being  saiiT  the  great  grizzly  bear,  "Enter  here, 

n-sfEplEnsgil**    Me    dEm    kla-xdf**yut.""    Nin!f"   gan    da'    wula 

myfriendl  You      shall         a  little  eat  with  me."      That  It  was  reason  then     when 

tsIi'^nsgA*^^    a'ut**    gEsgA    awa'**8gA*®    wI-mEdi'°kga**.**    Ada'     wula 

entered  the  porcu-         at        the  proximity  of    the  great  grizzly  bear.        Then  being 

pine 

wi-8E-la'ksEsgA"     wi-mEdi'^kga**.      Adat    8a-ffa'**sgA**    tgu-a'utaga**.^^ 

great  made  fire  the  great  grizzly  Dear.      Then  he     suddenly  took       the  little  porcupine. 

Adat     dEkda'klEgA^     ga-sE8i'<>tga*>*»      dU~     ga-an'6'ntgao."       Adat 

Then  he  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  he 

hal-sgE'rt'*  gE8gA  dz6'gasgA**  la'ktga**.**     Adat  wul  gwa'lklEnsgA** 

alongside  laid  it  at  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  he  burnt 

hak I&'^^sgA"*  Igu-a'utaga®.*^   Nil"  ada'  wul  ha'usgA^  wi-mEdJ'°k  ^*  asgA" 

the  back  ofthe      nttle  porcupine.  He       then  said  the  great  grizzly     totne 

bear 

"  ni  that:  nil  probably  demonstratiye  ($56) 

**  fan-  reason;  following  nln!%,  it  means  thbrbfore;  Iue-  out,  generally  directive,  but  here  indi- 
cating the  position  outside;  tldfi  to  sit;  -t  he. 

*  ns-  separable  possession;  tea-  direction;  d^  mouth. 

»  a  preposition  (§  67)  with  subjective  (subjunctive)  pronoun  attached  (5  49). 

s?  nio  to  see:  after  {o  the  connective  is  missing  {%  29). 

»  llg-i-  somewhere,  this  or  that  (5  8,  no.  20) :  lEp-  self  (§  10,  no.  129);  gdo  something,  what;  Ug-i-gifo 
anything;  lip-i-lsp-g<U>  everything. 

>•  kuduon  the  place  around  (a  nominal  expression).  When  used  in  the  possessive,  it  is  considered 
as  inseparable  possession  (§  55). 

«•  cut  while  (5  66,  no.  7),  here  followed  by  the  progressive  form. 

"  d^RtJd'o  progressive  form  of  i!6fi  to  sit  (}  37). 

<>  gvxv>  this;  gwa'sgA  that  ($56). 

«  an  interjection,  probably  fak»ta  behold;  t  he;  nao  who. 

«  a'xUa  porcupine:  -gA  connective  (§25). 

«  gunr  toward  (5  10,  no.  114);  hi^  to  stand;  -t  he. 

M  awd.  proximity  (a  noun  which  corresponds  to  the  particle  gun-  [see  notes  99,  45] ). 

47  ( subject  of  intransitive  verb,  here  emphatic. 

«  if  a  across  (5  9,  no.  86);  i&'o  to  go;  -t  he. 

4*  n-  separable  pronoun;  lEksdy  doorway. 

w  ha'u  to  say. 

ft>  ts/iofi  (plural,  la'mdzMx)  to  enter  by  (imperative  [$  65] ). 

M  g'tot  here. 

M  n-  separable  possession;  tH'opiEnsg  friend;  -i  my  (in  address  [$  51] ). 

M  mm  thou  (subjecUve  [5  49] );  dEm  future  (5  59);  jfc/a-  a  little  while  (5  10,  no.  la/);  xdVo  to  eat  with 
some  one:  -u  me;  -i  (see  note  32). 

»•  wi-  great  (5  10,  no.  73);  st-  to  make  (§18,  no.  164). 

» t  subjective  pronoun;  «a-  suddenly;  g&o  to  take. 

MJi7t*.little(S10,  no.  135). 

u  daJd  to  lie  (with  plural  object  dEkda'ld), 

»  atH'o  (plural,  passai'o  [|  43] ). 

•0  di and;  { connective  (5  30). 

*i  an*6^n  hand;  pa-an'4'n  hands  ($  43). 

«  hai-  along  (|  9,  no.  50);  agxr  to  lie. 

•a  dzdp  edge  (noun  corresponds  to  the  particle  hai-  [see  note  62]). 

«  to*  fire  (cf.  note  32). 

»  gtoalg  to  bum;  gwa'lk!En  to  cause  to  bum  ( $  17,  no.  1). 

M  AoJb/do  back;  has  no  prefix  nx-,  because,  aa  a  part  of  the  body,  the  possession  is  inseparable. 
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Igu-a'ut    a*    la*    gwa'lksgA*^    n-li^m*^    hak!&'nga^««:    ""Duu,    duu," 

little  porcu-     at     when  burnt  the  for  of  its  back:  "Duu,  duu," 

pine.  was 

(ia-ye'ffA~    wi-mEdi'*>kga%     "DEm    wa'lut."®'    dayS'gA"    a'utaga, 

saia  the  great  grizzly  Dear.      "Future         I  do  it,*'  said  the  porcupme, 

"sEm'a'g-idJ®  lu'<»n"  dEda'klut,^  ada  dEm  wul  wa'luda  nE-ha'unt." 

"chie^  untie  my  bands,  then     future  being       I  do  it        what  you  say." 

Yagai^^  a'lgEt^*  nESEgfi'tgA^^  wI-mEdi'®kgA  ha'usgA  Jgu-a'uta  gEs^' 

However,        not  he  minded  the  great  grizzly  bear    said  the   Utile  porcupine     to 

nll'nga^  a  wul^8Em-gal"  w^ffat-g•a'dga^^*    NII'^gA  kla-gat-gVdEt^* 

him,  because  very       greatly  he  is  strong.  He  is      most         strong 

gEsga  txanli'sgA*  ya'tslEsga^*    Ninll'"  gan-a'lgEt^*  niBxno'*®  k!abE- 

among  all  animals.  That  reason  not  he  heard  the  little 

one 

ha'usgA**  Igu-a'uta  gEs^*  nli'**tga**.     SEm-gal  wI-a'dzEksga**,"  adatg'ik 

said         little  porcupine  to  him.  Very  much  proud,  then  he  again 

lagauk-kla'xsEt"  gEsgA  tslEm-n-la'ktga^** 

to  fire     Iciclced  him         into  in  the  fireplace. 

[Translation] 

When  it  was  fall,  all  the  animals  were  sitting  in  their  towns.  A 
great  Grizzly  Bear,  on  his  part,  was  also  sitting  in  his  town  in  mid- 
winter. Rain  was  always  falling,  and  it  also  dripped  into  the' house 
of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear.  His  fur  was  wet.  Then  he  was  much 
annoyed  because  it  was  raining  too  long,  therefore  he  sat  at  the 
entrance  of  his  house  and  looked  around  to  see  everything.  While  he 
was  sitting  there,  beholdl  Porcupine  came  near  him.  When  he  passed 
the  doorway  of  the  house  of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear,  the  great  Giizzly 
Bear  said,  "Enter  here,  friend!  You  shall  eat  with  me  for  a  little 
while."  Therefore  the  Porcupine  entered  near  the  great  Grizzly  Bear. 
The.  great  Grizzly  Bear  made  a  great  fire.  He  suddenly  took  the 
little  Porcupine.  He  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  he  laid  him 
near  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  the  back  of  the  little  Porcupine  was 
burnt.     Then  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  said  to  the  little  Porcupine  when 

«  fioTO  hak.'d'o  bacJc  fur  (|  22). 

«  This  verb  has  always  subjective  pronouns  (see  {  49). 

•  Here  indicative,  therefore  -u  objective  pronoun  with  third  person  object  (5  60). 

nsMm'd'g-id  chief  (see  §  33). 

"  luo  to  untie.    Here  indicative  construction  in  place  of  imperative. 

"  dEda'H  bands;  -u  my;  -<  (see  note  32). 

»  ya^  however  (|  16  no.  174). 

fi  a'lfM  uot  (S  16,  no.  180;  S  63). 

»  nMtgd'  to  mind;  -tgM  connective  (S  24  B12  absent). 

f*  gS8  preposition,  definite  form  before  pronoun  designating  human  beings  ({  28). 

n  a  vnd  because  (S  67,  no.  11). 

»  wir  greatly  (S  10,  no.  73);  pat-g^a-d  strong  (a  compound  of  gad  prbson). 

T9  k/a-  exceedingly  (here  used  as  superlative  [{  10,  no.  106]). 

»  fiMxnd'  to  hear;  no  connective  after  vowels  (5  29). 

n  k/abE  the  little  one,  poorly  ({  10,  no.  118),  also  plural  to  igu-  small. 

«  d'dzsk  proud. 

*>  la^uk-  from  the  sides  of  the  house  to  the  fire;  klaxt  to  kick. 

M  UlKmr  the  inside;  n-  place  (S 12,  no.  167);  lak  fire. 
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the  fur  on  his  back  was  burnt,  '*  Duu,  duul"  said  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear.  "I  will  do  it,"  said  the  Porcupine.  "Chief,  untie  my  bands, 
then  I  will  do  what  you  say."  However,  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  did 
not  mind  what  the  little  Porcupine  said  to  him,  because  he  was  very 
strong.  He  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  animals,  therefore  he  did  not 
listen  to  what  the  poor  little  Porcupine  said  to  him.  He  was  very 
proud.    Then  he  kicked  him  again  into  the  fireplace. 
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KWAKIUTL 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTRIBXJnON  AND  HISTORY 

The  Wakashsn  stock  embraces  the  languages  spoken  by  a  number 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  extending 
southward  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  state  of  Washii^ton.  Two 
principal  groups  may  be  distinguished — the  Nootka  and  the  Kwa- 
kiutl.  The  former  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island 
and  at  Cape  Flattery,  the  latter  on  Vancouver  island  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia  northward  to  the  deep  inlets  just  south  of  Skeena 
river.  The  outlying  islands  north  of  Milbank  sound  are  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  Tsimshian,  while  the  coasts  of  Bentinck  Arm  are 
inhabited  by  the  Bellacoola,  a  tribe  speaking  a  Salish  language.  The 
neighbors  of  the  Wakashan  tribes  are  the  Tsimshian  to  the  north, 
Athapascan  tribes  to  the  northeast,  Salish  tribes  to  the  southeast  and 
south,  and  the  Quileute  at  Cape  Flattery.  Among  all  these 
languages,  only  the  Salish  and  the  Quileute  exhibit  some  morpho- 
logical similarities  to  the  Kwakiutl. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  sub- 
languages or  main  dialects — the  northern,  or  the  dialect  of  the  tribes 
of  Gardner  inlet  and  Douglas  channel;  the  central,  or  the  dialect  of 
the  tribes  of  Milbank  sound  and  Rivers  inlet;  and  the  southern, 
which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south  and  southeast  of  Rivers  inlet. 
Each  of  these  main  dialects  is  subdivided  into  sub-dialects  which 
dtflFer  somewhat  in  phonetics,  form,  and  vocabulary.  Their  number 
can  not  be  determined  exactly,  since  almost  every  village  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  They  may,  however,  be  grouped  in  a  number  of 
divisions.     Only  the  divisions  of  the  southern  dialect  are  known. 
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There  are  four  of  these.  The  most  northern  is  spoken  in  the  villages 
of  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Vancouver  island  and  of  Smith  inlet ; 
the  second,  in  the  region  from  Hardy  bay  to  Nimkish  river,  including 
the  islands  which  form  the  eastern  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound; 
the  third  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knight  inlet;  and  the  last, 
in  Bute  inlet  and  the  region  of  Valdez  island. 

The  second  of  these  dialects,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Kwakiutl 
tribe  of  Vancouver  island,  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  discus- 
sion. The  proper  name  of  the  tribe  is  Kwa'g'uJ;  the  name  of  its 
language,  Kwa'klwala.  A  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  this  language, 
by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hall,^  was  published  in  1889;  but  the  author  has 
not  succeeded  in  elucidating  its  structural  peculiarities.  I  have 
published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  grammar  in  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada,  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,*  and  another  in 
the  American  Anthropologist^  Texts  in  the  language,  collected  by 
me,  were  published  by  the  Unite  J  States  National  Museum,*  and 
other  series  of  texts,  also  collected  by  me  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
George  Hunt,  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition.^  A  series  taken  down  without  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the  lips  of  various  informants  will  be  found  in 
the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology."  Refer- 
ences in  the  following  sketch  refer  to  volimie  in  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  if  not  stated  otherwise;  v  and  x  refer  to 
the  respective  volumes  of  the  same  series;  U.S.N.M.  to  the  paper  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1895; 
CS  to  the  Kwakiutl  Tales  in  the  Colimabia  University  Series.  The 
first  Arabic  number  of  each  reference  indicates  the  page  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  second  the  line  on  the  page. 


1 A  grammar  of  the  Kwagiutl  Language,  Tranaaitiona  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Cawi^y  1888,  u,  57-106. 

>  Sixth  Report,  Htpori  of  the  British  Ataociationfor  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1801, 655-668;  also  Eleventb 
Report,  Ibid.,  1896.  585-586. 

•  N.  8.,  n,  708-721. 

« Annual  Report  for  1895,  311-737,  particularly  665-731. 

» Vol.  Ill,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  by  Frans  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1902-1905.  VoL  X, 
Parti,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  Second  Series,  by  Frana  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1906.  VoL  V, 
Part  2,  The  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island,  by  Franz  Boas.    Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1909. 

Kwakiutl  Tales,  by  Franz  Boas.    Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropoloffy,  VoL  II. 
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PHONETICS   (§§  2-4) 
§  2.  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  very  rich.  It  abounds  in 
sounds  of  the  k  series  and  of  the  I  series.  The  system  of  consonants 
includes  velars,  palatals,  anterior  palatals,  alveolars,  and  labials. 
The  palatal  series  (English  Jc)  seems  to  occur  only  in  combination  with 
u  articulations,  or  as  labio-palatals.  The  anterior  palatals  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  explained  as  a  fc  series  with  i  position  of  the  mouth ;  so 
that  the  two  classes  of  palatals  and  anterior  palatals  may  be  consid- 
ered as  modifications  of  the  same  series.  The  anterior  palatals  have 
a  markedly  affricative  character.  In  most  of  these  groups  we  find  a 
sonant,  surd,  fortis,  and  spirant.  The  sonant  is  harder  than  the  cor- 
responding English  sound.  The  surd  is  pronounced  with  a  full  breath, 
while  the  fortis  is  a  surd  with  increased  stress  and  suddenness  of 
articulation,  and  accompanying  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  sonant 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  surd,  and  even 
more  easily  for  a  weakly  pronounced  fortis,  since  in  many  com- 
binations the  laryngeal  intonation  which  characterizes  the  sonant 
appears  like  the  glottal  stop  which  always  accompanies  the  fortis. 
Besides  the  groups  mentioned  before,  we  have  a  series  of  lateral 
Unguals  or  I  sounds,  the  glottal  stop,  and  A,  y,  and  w. 

This  system  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar ^  q  q!  x  - 

Palatal g{w)  kiw)  Jc!{w)  x'^iw) 

Anterior  palatal  .     .  g'  Jc  Jc!  x'  n 

Alveolar      ....            d  I  t!  siy)  - 

Affricative  ....  dz  ts  is!  -  - 

Labial I  p  p!  -  m 

Lateral l  l  l!  1,1  - 

Glottal  stop,  * 

A,  y,  w 

The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  The  indistinct  e  is  very  frequent. 
The  two  pairs  i  e  and  o  u  probably  represent  each  a  single  interme- 
diate sound.  The  whole  series  of  vowels  may  be  represented  as 
follows : 

E 

i  e         i        e        a  6         o  u 

le         e        a        a  d        o  u 
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By  certain  grammatical  processes,  consonants  may  be  weakened 
hardened,  or  aspirated.  These  changes  take  place  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  table  given  before.  The  hardened  surd  becomes 
a  fortis,  and  the  weakened  fortis  or  surd  becomes  a  sonant.  The 
hardened  and  softened  sonants  strengthen  their  glottal  element  to 
an  E.  Examples  of  these  changes  will  be  given  in  §4.  By  aspiration 
the  series  of  1c  sounds  and  of  l  sounds  are  trwisf  ormed  into  their  cor- 
responding spirants,  while  in  the  dental  and  labial  series  aspira- 
tion does  not  occur.  The  hardening  and  weakening  of  the  spirants 
reveals  a  number  of  unexpected  relations  of  sounds.    We  find — 

^irants  Hardened  Weakened 

a;  X*  X 

X'  n  ^n 

8  is!  y  or  dz 

I  n  I 

Similar  relations  of  consonants  appear  in  cases  of  reduplication. 
Thus  we  have — 

e'qa  reduplicated  e's^eqa  (q  and  s) 

qluUyak^  reduplicated  qlvlsqlu'lyak^  (s  and  y) 

The  change  of  x'  into  n  suggests  that  the  n  may  belong  rather  to  the 
anterior  palatal  series  than  to  the  alveolar  series. 

The  nasals,  Z,  y,  and  Wj  when  weakened,  become  sonant  by  being 
preceded  by  the  glottal  stop,     y  and  w  are  clearly  related  to  i  and  u, 

§  3.  Sound  Groupings 

The  Kwakiutl  language  does  not  admit  clusters  of  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words.  Extensive  clusters  of  consonants  are  rare; 
and  even  combinations  of  two  consonants  are  restricted  in  number, 
their  sequence  being  governed  by  rules  of  euphony.  On  the  whole, 
a  stop  (i.  e.,  a  sonant,  surd,  or  fortis)  can  not  be  followed  by  another 
consonant.  This  is  carried  through  rigidly  in  the  case  of  the  palatals 
and  laterals,  while  combinations  of  consonants  in  which  the  first  is 
an  alveolar  or  bilabial  stop  do  occur,  p  followed  by  consonants  is 
not  rare ;  t  followed  by  consonants  is  by  far  less  frequent.  The  cor- 
responding sonants  followed  by  a  consonant  do  not  appear  as  often, 
because  the  intonation  of  the  vocal  cords  tends  to  increase  in  strength, 
and  an  J5  is  introduced  which  separates  the  sounds. 

§3 
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Besides  combinations  with  precedent  palatal  stops,  a  few  others 
are  rigidly  avoided.  These  are  i-«,  Z-n,  l-Jc^,  l-^,  ?-y**,  «-gr»,  ak^. 
Combinations  of  t  sounds  followed  by  8  do  not  occur,  because  they 
unite  and  form  an  aflFricative  soxind;  A  occurs  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  (except  in  the  imitation  of  the  language  of  a  monster), 
and  does  not  enter  into  consonantic  clusters,  y  and  w  are  strongly 
vocalic,  and  are  always  followed  by  vowels,  although  they  may  be 
preceded  by  consonants,  w  following  a  Tc  soxmd  is  assimilated  by 
it,  so  that  the  Ic  sound  is  pronounced  with  u  position  of  the  Ups,  as  a 
labio-palatal. 

Clusters  of  three  or  more  consonants  follow  the  same  rules  as  com- 
bination of  two  consonants,  so  that  clusters  are  possible  as  long  as 
any  two  adjoining  consonants  tolerate  each  other.  We  find,  for 
instance,  xsd,  xst,  x^st^  x^8t!,  X'dg',  nxs,  nx'q!,  nx's,  rwx,  nit,  nib,  mxs, 
mx's,  mx'd,  msL,  mlts,  mlw,  Ixl,  1x8,  Ixm,  Ix^,  Ix^s,  Ix'd,  Ix'l,  lad;  and 
of  clusters  of  four  consonants,  xadx,  mx'st,  nx'st 

§  4.  Buphonic  Laws 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rules  of  euphony  which  govern 
the  sequence  of  sounds.  These  become  active  when  two  phonetic 
elements  come  into  contact  by  composition  or  by  syntactic  co-ordi- 
nation. They  are  partly  ante-active  (i.  e.,  working  forward)  or  pro- 
gressive, partly  retroactive  or  regressive,  partly  reciprocal.  The  ante- 
active  processes  include  laws  of  assimilation  and  of  consonantic  elision; 
the  retroactive  processes  consist  in  the  hardening  and  softening  of  con- 
sonants ;  the  reciprocal  influence  manifests  itself  in  contristction  and 
consonantic  assimilation.  Since  the  rules  of  consonantic  combination 
(§3)  relate  partly  to  the  initial,  partly  to  the  terminal  consonant  of 
the  combination,  these  changes  are  apparently  partly  ante-active, 
partly  retroactive;  but  since  they  are  founded  on  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  adjoining  sounds,  they  are  better  treated  under  the  head 
of  reciprocal  changes. 

(jf)  Ante^active  Changes 

The  u  vowels  do  not  admit  of  a  following  anterior  palatal,  which  is 
changed  into  a  palatal  with  following  w,  or,  as  we  may  say,  Jc  sounds 
with  i  tinge  become  Ic  sounds  with  u  tinge  when  following  a  u  vowel; 
or  Jc  sounds  following  u  vowels  are  labialized.  Posterior  palatals, 
when  following  a  u  vowel,  also  assume  a  u  tinge. 
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Instances  of  these  changes  are  the  following: 

(La'vxiyu^'ila)  Ld'wayugwUa  to  make  a  sal-. 

mon-weir  26.39 
(8d'-g'anEm)  so'gvxinEm       you       perhaps 

146.28 
(Ld'wayu-g'd)  Ld'wayugvxi  this  salmon-weir 

{o'-g'iw-e^)  o'gwiwe^  forehead  19.5 

(d-g'ig'a)  d'gugV  inside 

{^TTM/qes  [aydha]  so^-Tcas)  'ina'qe8(dyaha)8d^]cwa8    really- 

thrown  into  my  belly  478.1 
{o'-Jc'dx-e^)  d'Jewdxe^  knee  154.11 ' 

(d'-k'Hn-e')  o'kfwine'  body  61.13 

{d''Jc'!U^-e^)  d'Tclwvlge^  front  of  body 

(to'-x^id)  toVimd  to  leave 

Changes  of  velars  following  a  u  vowel : 

{'md'xvlayu-^a)  ^ma'xvlayugwa  Potlatch-Pres- 

ent- Woman  142.1 

{talo-g-e^)  tslo'gwe^  given  away  among 

other  things 

(yo-xa)  yo'xwa  to  say  "y5''  X  176.19 

When  the  vowel  following  the  Jc  after  a  u  vowel  is  an  Ej  the  timbre 
of  the  weak  vowel  tends  towards  the  u. 

When  a  u  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster  the  first  soimd 

of  which  is  a  A:  sound  (according  to  §  3  these  can  be  only  x',  x«  or  x), 

the  X'  changes  to  x**,  while  the  others  remain  unaffected. 

(yvf-x'sd)  yvfx^sd  i t  is  entirely  this  1 02 . 1 8 

(p-x'sivr-e^)  d'x^slwe^  mouth  of  river 

On  the  other  hand — 

(p^xLd-e^)  o'xLd^  head  part 

(JbO'XLe)  hd'xLie   to   leave   a   miserable 

person 

The  u  tinge  of  1c  sounds  and  the  very  short  u  do  not  seem  to  modify 
the  following  anterior  palatal  ^,  at  least  not  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  older  generation. 

(ydJc^-g'aH)  yo'lcfug'aH  (not  yo'klugvxi'l) 

noise  of  wind 

{mE^^-g'it-x'^ld)  mE^ugl'tted  to  put  things  on 

the  body  199.11 

Examples  of  change  of  the  anterior  palatal  to  the  medial  labio- 
palatal  lew  are,  however,  not  absent. 

{dd^doq^'Jcina-la)  dd^doxkwinala  to  see  accident- 

ally 
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I  have  recorded  as  equally  admissible — 

g'o^x^g'in  and  g'o'x^gun  my  visible  house  here 
gd^x^g'aEU  and  g'd'x^gwaEU  my  invisible  house  here 

While  the  rule  just  described  is  founded  entirely  on  the  phonetic 
influence  of  the  stem  element  upon  its  suffix,  we  have  also  a  class  of 
phonetic  changes  which  are  due  to  etymological  causes,  and  can  not 
be  brought  entirely  under  phonetic  rules. 

When  a  word  ending  in  a  consonant  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning 
with  another  consonant,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  elision  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  although  the  combination  may  be 
admissible  according  to  the  general  phonetic  laws.  Thus  the  com- 
pound of  the  stem  qds-  to  walk,  and  the  suffix  -x'^ld  to  begin,  would 
result  in  the  phonetically  admissible  combination  qd'sx'Hd,  which  we 
find  in  a  word  like  ^walasx'i'  lynx.  Nevertheless,  the  resulting  form 
is  qd's^td.  The  elision  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  suffix  is  therefore  not 
entirely  due  to  phonetic  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in  detail  in  a 
discussion  of  the  suffixes.  It  is  quite  Ukely  that  the  suffixes  in  ques- 
tion may  be  compounds  of  two  suffixes,  the  first  of  the  combination 
being  dropped.  The  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  18 
(p.  449). 

Another  ante-active  change  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  phonetic 
causes  is  the  transformation  of  d  into  vxi  after  n  and  vowels,  which 
occurs  in  a  few  suffixes :  for  instance — 

t!e'p^  to  step  off  W-wd  to  be  off  (the  right  line) 

sdp^'la  to  chop  off  dd^vxi  to  fail  to  hold 

Jcat-d^la  long  thing  on  water  han-wd^la    hollow    thing    on 

water 
rriEX-d'la  canoe  drifts  on  water        gl'-wdla  to  be  on  water 

{2)  Metroactive  Chanyen 

The  changes  just  mentioned  are  best  explained  as  an  effect  of  the 
stem  upon  the  suffix.  We  find,  however,  also  others,  indicating 
an  action  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem.  These  consist  in  a  hardening 
or  weakening  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem,  and  can  not  be 
explained  by  phonetic  causes,  but  must  be  founded  on  etymological 
processes. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  processes  which  were  men- 
tioned before  in  §  2.  In  the  first  column  the  steins  are  given,  the 
terminal  sounds  of  which  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  suflSxes. 
In  the  second  column  hardened  forms  are  given,  in  the  third  weakened 
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forms.     In  order  to  make  the  changes  more  readily  recognizable,  the 
sufBxes  are  separated  from  the  stems  by  means  of  hyphens, 
(a)  Theme  ends  in  surd  or  fortis: 

Theme  Hardened  Weakened 

^p- to  pinch  e/p!-id   to   begin    to     ^'6-ayu  dice  112.93 

pinch 
qajh  to  upset  qapl-d'ldd   to    upset     qab-^'s  upset  on  the 

on  rock  179.27  beach 

xad^p!  cradle  53.42  xaa^h-Ek^  cradled 

wai-  to  lead  wa'd-slc^  led  109.6 

yat'  to  rattle  ya'U-dla  rattle  sound 

229.27 
at!' sinew  ad-e'gi  back  sinew 

Hek'  to  lie  on  back  t!e'g'-ll  to  lie  on  back 

256.38  in  house  259.12 

Tc'Ie'lak'-io  club         Ic' le'lak' l-erie^     club- 
bing 
LEmJc'-  to  wedge         LEVfik'iEXdd  to  wedge     LEfing'ayu  wedge 
neck,  i.  e.,  foot  of 
tree 
^Eg'-  wife  ^d'^akla  to  try  to  get     ^Ega'd  having  a  wife 

a  wife 
iEk^-  man  bEkl-u's    man    in     bsgw^'s    man    on 

woods  beach 

^fc«-  to  expect  fegvr^na'lcuUi  to  come 

in  sight  being  ex- 
pected X  186.2 
xunJc^'  child  xu^ngwad    having    a 

child  CS  170.11 
^UEmo'lc^  one   per-     ^UEvw'Tdus  one  per-    ^nEnu/gwis  one  per- 
son son  on  ground  CS        son  on  beach 
212.11 
Elq^    to    put    out     slqlw-enox^  a  person 
tongue                         who  removes  cin- 
ders from  eye  with 
tongue 
ydq^'  to  lie  dead            •  yd'aw-ls   lying  dead 

on  beach 
wunq-  deep  ivu'n^-U    deep    floor 

187.23 
Jc'HmL-  to  adze  klVmLl-dla  noise  of 

adzing,    U.S.N.M. 
677.19 
qtuld'h-  to  hide  q!vld' L-^nd'hula      to 

go    along    hiding 
262.39 


§4 
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(h)  Theme  ends  in  sonant : 

Theme  Hardened  Weakened 

Dm' wad    Knight    Dza'wadE-enoj^  peo- 

inlet  pie  of  Knight  inlet 

^Eg'a'd    having    a    gBg^a'ds-ene^sidXeoi 

wife  having  a  wife 

'na'a;''fd day  comes     ^na/x'^lda-enox^  a 
condition  in  which 
day  is  coming  reg- 
ularly 393.4 
me'x'ha  to  bum  at  me'x'bddJc^  burnt  at 

end  end  247.9 

qa'sFld  to  walk  qd'^ldaras     walking 


msg''  to  caulk  rriEg'ai'ne^    caulking 

100.32 


place 


(c)  Theme  ends  in  spirant,  continued  lateral,  or  nasal: 

Theme  Hardened  Weakened 

djmx-tosing  da'dsux-'a  to  try  to 

sing 
^iox*- to  stand  f^d^hv-a  to  stand  on     ijd'vxLyu    salmon- 

rock  weir 

qamx^'     down     of    ga'qam^vxL  to  try  to 
bird  put  on  down  of  bird 

hncLx^'  potlatch  ^md'vxLyu  means  of 

giving  potlatch 
sex^'  to  paddle  ae'^w^nox^  paddler        se'vMiyu  paddle 

mix- to  strike  with    md'manra  trying  to    mEVra'iste     striking 


fist 

strike 

receptacle  (drum) 

Ic'Hs  not 

k'le'tslene^  not  being 
10.9 

ptES'  to  flatten 

plEy-a'yu  means  of 
flattening 

qdS'  to  walk 

qd'y-ariEm  obtained 
by  walking 

t!d8-  to  cut 

Ho'dz-ato  to  cut  ear 

te/oZ-  black 

tsIo'l'E'mya    with 

tsol-ato    with    black 

black  cheek 

ear 

hil-  afraid 

Jc'HrE'm  fear 

gH-    to    walk    on 

gd'gi'Ira  to  try   to 

four  feet 

walk  on  four  feet 

^msl-  white 

^mslho'  white-chested 

hmi'  to  eat 

Twfwrd'yu  eating  in- 

strument  (fork) 
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Stems  ending  in  8  and  x^  present  peculiar  forms  when  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  semivocaUc  y  and  w,  into  which  these  sounds  are  trans- 
formed.    The  y  becomes  e,  the  w  becomes  o.     Thus  we  have  from — 

x'is'  to  disappear  x'e'^ndlcula  to  disappear  grad- 

ually 

qlEls'  to  sink  under  water  qlEle'Jc^  sunk   into   water  V 

488.9 

^mEUS'  to  measure  '  hnsne'lc^  measured  V  477.1 

tlEmS'  to  beat  time  tlEme'dzo  to  beat  time  on  a 

flat  thing  III  86.5 

sex'^'  to  paddle  sio'^ndJcvia  to  paddle  along  III 

297.10 

yiaj"-  to  dance  yu'^nakula  to  dance  along 

In  some  cases  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented,  is  contracted  with 
the  y  which  has  originated  from  s. 

qas'  to  walk  qd'^ndJcvia  to  walk  along 

qa/nodze^  to  walk  alongside  of 

The  use  of  dz  and  y  in  place  of  s  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  definite 
rules.     Thus  we  find — 

lE'ndzEm  (Id-ns-Em)  means  of  ^mE'nyEm   ('mEns-Em)  meas- 

taking  under  water  X  62.10  uring  instrument 

qa/dzds  place  of  walking  (con- 
sidered   not    as    goods    as  ' 
qa'yas) 

awd'yAXsta      (gwds-EXsta)      to  M/dzEXstax'^ld         {Thos-EXsUp- 

bring  mouth  near  to  one  III  x*^ld)  to  begin  to  make  noise 

71.33  III  161.22 

^wa'layds    {'wdla8'<L8)    size   X  TuL^rie'dzas    (hanres-ds)    canoe 

161.25  lying  on  beach  X  161.17 

A  purely  phonetic  change  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  palataliza- 
tion of  k^  and  x"  preceding  an  o  or  u.    qlak^-  slave  becomes  qlafk'd; 

^msk^-  A  ROUND  THING  BEING  IN  A  POSITION  becomCS  ^mslc'd/la  ROUND 

THING  ON   WATER    (island);  jpEX^-  TO    FLOAT  bccomcs    pEX'd'la  TO 

FLOAT  ON   WATER. 

(3)  JReeiprocal  Changes 

These  are  partly  purely  phonetic,  partly  etymological.  Contact  of 
consonants  results  in  their  adaptation  to  admissible  combinations. 
Therefore  terminal  Ic  and  l  surds  are  changed  before  initial  conso- 
nants of  suffixes  into  their  spirants.  This  change  is  also  made  when, 
in  a  sequence  of  two  words  which  stand  in  close  syntactic  relation. 
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the  former  ends  in  a  Xr  or  x  surd,  and  the  latter  begins  with  a  conso- 
nant. On  the  other  hand,  8  following  a  I  becomes  is;  8  following  a  t 
forms  with  it  ts;  and  s  and  a  preceding  8  are  transformed  into  ts.  In 
some  cases  these  changes  persist  even  after  the  elision  of  the  first 
consonant  of  the  suffix,  in  accordance  with  §  4  (1).  From  JtanL-  to 
SHOOT,  and  -x'^ld  to  begin,  we  have  hi'nVld.  This  phenomenon 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  §  18  (p.  449).  In  a  number  of 
instances  t  before  an  affricative  changes  to  I. 
Surd  Ic  stops  changed  into  spirants : 

^rie'x'dBms  time  of  saying 
'riexL  he  will  say  III  33.13 


^nelc'  to  say 
nd/^nak^  to  return 


nafhuix^L  he  will  return  home 

III  33.26 
we^'x^stEud  to  shove  into  water 
mo'x^hala  to  tie  to  end  III 

89.15 

yilpfe^^Efid  to  tie  to  a  pole  III 

158.32 
dttslE^nd  to  tear  through  (a 

string) 
hve'xalalxwa  will  dance  this 

III  447.4 

Jc!we'tt8d'  feasted  III  32.32 
qtd'xUlBWllUa  to  dress  in  III 

303.26 
lE^vn'Usa  g'ok^  the  fire  of  the 

house 

Ld'^vnlbETUses   to   push   nose 

with  his  III  349.20 
U'tEint8d*  cover  is  taken  oflf 
from  face  III  109.23 
8  following  another  8  forms  with  it  ts: 

(ax'd'S'SEn)  ax'd'tSEn  place  of  my  III  32.6 

(qd^S'Se^stala)  qd^tse'stdla  to  walk  around  III 

23.13 
The  sounds  y  and  w,  when  interconsonantic,  change  to  e  and  o: 
(mEm/'k^  [from  mEns-])  mEue'lc^  measured 

(tfEmy-dzd  [from  tfsms-])  ttErrie'dzo    to    beat    time    on 


W€5*-  to  shove  a  long  thing 
moJrMo  tie 

L  changed  into  I: 
yiL-  to  tie 

dL-  to  tear 

hwe'x(ilaL-<tuxi 

8  following  I  changed  to  ts: 
{kfwe'l-so') 
(qloX'tsIo^L'Sa) 

(JtE^vn'l'Sa  g'o^Jc*) 

8  following  d  OT  t  forms  ts: 
(Ld'gvnlbEnd-ses) 

(le'tEmd-sd') 


something  flat 
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(plsy-Jt*  [from  pfES-])  p!ek^  one  to  whom  potlatch  is 

given  III  163.40 

(qsmw-k^  [from  g^my*-])  qEmd'Jc^  covered  with  down 

III  153.35 

(xEW-k^  [from  xet^-])  xok''  split  IV  246.39 

On  the  other  hand,  e  and  o  preceding  a  vowel  become  y  and  w. 
(o^-e*)  awa/^e  crotch 

f,d^  and  Lt^es  and  his 

*7ie'x'8d^  he  was  told  ^ne'x'st^weda  K.  K.  was  told 

xd'e*  somethii^  split  xd'^yas  his  thing  that  has  been 

spUt 
Lci'sande*  seaside  Ld'sand'yas  its  seaside 

The  ending  e',  when  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  followed  by  a 
vowel,  changes  to  a'y. 

nd'qe'  mind  nd^qa'yaa  his  mind 

g'l'^ame'  chief  g'l^gama'yas  his  chief 

The  diphthong  ay,  when  preceding  a  i^onsonant,  becomes  d. 
ayo'l  desired  d'xvla  to  desire 

(qay-'nd^hda  [from  qds-])  qd^nd'hda  to  walk  along 

Another  class  of  reciprocal  changes  aflfect  the  vowels.  It  seems 
that  there  are  no  purely  phonetic  rules  which  restrict  the  sequence 
of  vowels,  but  contractions  occur  which  depend  upon  the  etymological 
value  of  the  suffix.  Thus  the  suffix  -a  (p.  533),  when  following  a 
terminal  a,  is  contracted  with  it  into  a,  o^moHi  that  ghieftainess 
becoming  d"md;  with  terminal  o  it  is  contracted  into  o,  Ld'vxiyo-a 
THAT  SALMON  RiVEE  becoming  f^'wayd.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have,  in  the  case  of  other  suffixes,  g'd'xodqos  youb  coming,  in  which 
two  adjoining  a's  are  not  contracted. 

Similar  contractions  occur  in  a  number  of  suffixes: 

(tsIdranEm)  Uld'nsm  obtained  by  drawing 

water 
(Id'wd-dmcLs)  lawd'maa  to  cause  to  be  oflf 

from  a  Une. 
{tsldrayu)  tsld'yu  instrument  for  draw- 

ing water 
(tsfd-^nsm)  tsld^nsm  obtained  by  giving 

{hldyo^p!)  Llayd'p!  to  exchange 

(lExd'-alisBm)  lExA'lisEm  to  die  of  coughing 

The  consonants  m  and  I  have  a  similar  effect  upon  vowels: 

(de'^BWHiyu)  de'gsmyu  means  of  wiping  face 

(HBm-ayu)  tlB^myu  thread,  i.  e.,  means  of 

sewing 
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GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  6-8) 

§  6.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  three  processes.     These  are — 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  stem. 

3.  Position. 

§  6.  Composition 

Kwakiutl  possesses  a  large  number  of  stems  which  occur  seldom 
without  word-forming  affixes.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
always  attached  to  the  ends  of  stems  or  of  derivatives  of  stems.  The 
number  of  stems  exceeds  by  far  the  number  of  suffixes.  The  mean- 
ing of  many  of  these  suffixes  can  not  be  determined,  and  in  their 
phonetic  values  they  appear  subordinate  to  the  stems  with  which 
they  firmly  coalesce. 

Two  processes  bring  about  the  coalescence  between  stem  and  suffix: 
(1)  Phonetic  contact  phenomena  and  (2)  contact  phenomena  due  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  stem  and  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4) . 

The  former  of  these  processes  is  founded  entirely  on  phonetic  laws, 
and  includes  the  transformation  in  the  suffix  of  a  A:  soimd  into  the 
corresponding  sound  with  u  timber,  after  terminal  uor  o  sound  of  the 
stem  or  preceding  suffix;  the  change  of  a  Ic^  and  x^  preceding  an  o  or  u 
into  Tc'  and  x*;  modification  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix,  and  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  which 
form  inadmissible  combinations;  and  contraction. 

The  second  group  of  processes  can  not  be  explained  by  phonetic 
laws,  but  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  suffix  and  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix.  The  phenomena  involved  are  contractions  of 
the  terminal  stem  and  initial  suffix  vowels,  although  the  combination 
of  vowels  may  be  quite  admissible;  elision  of  consonants;  introduc- 
tion of  connective  consonants;  and  retroactive  changes  which  affect 
the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  a  connective  consonant  may  be  traced  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  retention  of  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
suffix  when  combined  with  other  suffixes,  while  the  same  sound  has 
been  lost  when  the  same  suffix  closes  the  word  (see  p.  532). 

The  modifications  which  affect  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  a  group  of  suflSxes  which  usually  follow 

^§§5,6 
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the  stem  itself,  and  do  not  readily  admit  any  preceding  suffixes.. 
Most  of  these  either  harden  or  weaken  the  terminal  consonant  of  the 
stem,  although  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  suffixes  of  this 
class  which  do  not  produce  any  changes  other  than  those  entailed  by 
purely  phonetic  laws.  In  a  few  cases  the  changes  produced  by  the 
suffix  are  very  irregular.  It  is  probable  that  no  verbal  or  nominal 
stem  ever  appears  without  a  suffix  of  this  class.  Therefore  the 
terminal  sound  of  a  stem  can  not  be  determined  unless  it  occurs 
with  a  suflBx  which  produces  no  change. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Stem 

Setting  aside  the  secondary  changes  produced  by  the  action  of 
phonetic  laws  and  by  the  mutual  effect  of  stem  and  suffix,  we  find  that 
reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  are  used  to  express  granmiatical 
concepts.  In  the  verb  we  find  complete  duplication  of  the  stem,  with 
assimilation  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  first  repeated  syllable 
with  the  following  consonant;  for  instance,  Zog"-  to  fish  halibut, 
loTfHoqwa  to  fish  now  and  again.  True  reduplication  is,  on  the 
whole,  restricted  to  the  initial  consonant.  The  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cated syllable  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  stem-vowel,  but 
differs  according  to  the  function  of  reduplication.  Vowel-changes  in 
the  stem  are  rare,  and  consist  generally  of  a  lengthening  of  the  stem- 
vowel.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  explained  as  modified  redupli- 
cation. 

§  8.  Position 

The  position  of  words  in  the  sentence  is  determined  by  syntactic 
particles.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  are  held  together  firmly,  and 
their  position  is  definitely  determined  by  their  coalescence  with 
syntactic  elements  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subject,  object, 
instrument,  and  possession.  By  this  means  the  whole  sentence  is 
knit  together  so  firmly  that  a  separation  into  words  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  firmness  of  this  word-complex  is  due  largely  to  the  complete 
phonetic  coalescence  of  the  syntactic  particle  with  the  preceding 
word,  and  to  its  function  as  determining  the  syntactic  value  of  the 
following  word.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
is  an  original  trait  of  the  language,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  phonetic 
decadence  of  the  syntactic  elements,  similar  to  the  one  that  may  be 
observed  in  French  in  the  combinations  between  verb  and  pronoun. 

§§7,8  r-         T 
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IDEAS  BXPBBSSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSBS 

(§§  9.17) 

§  9.  Character  of  Stems 

Although  the  formal  distinction  of  noiin  and  verb  is  quite  sharp, 
the  great  freedom  with  which  nouns  may  be  transformed  into  verbs, 
and  verbs  into  nouns,  makes  a  classification  difficult.  All  stems 
seem  to  be  neutral,  neither  noim  nor  verb;  and  their  nominal  or 
verbal  character  seems  to  depend  solely  upon  the  suflSx  with  which 
they  are  used,  although  some  suffixes  are  also  neutral.  I  am  led  to 
this  impression  chiefly  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes  with 
stems  that  occur  as  nouns,  as  well  as  with  others  that  occur  as 
verbs.  A  separation  of  suffixes  of  nouns  and  those  of  verbs  can  be 
carried  through  only  when  the  sense  of  the  suffix  requires  its  com- 
position with  either  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  even  in  these  cases  com- 
positions with  the  opposite  class  occur  which  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  imderstand.  The  neutral  character  of  the  stem  may  also  be  the 
reason  why  many  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  stem  freed  of  all  word- 
forming  elements.  Examples  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes 
with  stems  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  as  either  nominal  or 
verbal  are — 

hEk!u^8  man  of  the  woods  (from  Ie^  man,  -«  in  woods) 
Ue'lc'lES  to  lie  on  back  on  ground  (from  tlek''  to  lie  on  back,  and 

the  same  suffix  as  before) 
tH'sEmx'tslana   stone   handed    (from   He's-  stone,  -j?m   plural, 

-z'tsldna  hand) 
axis  land' la  to  hold  in  hand  (from  ax-  to  do,  and  the  same  suffix 

as  before) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  combination  of  a  suffix  like  -ox  to 
OBTAIN  with  stems  some  of  which  we  consider  as  verbal,  while  others 
appear  to  us  as  nominal  stems.  We  find  qtafTcoL  to  obtain  a  slave 
(from  qldk^'  slave),  and  also  Iol  to  obtain  (from  la,  a  general 
auxiliary  verb,  originally  designating  motion).  Lack  of  discrimina- 
tion between  the  nominal  and  verbal  function  of  words  is  also  brought 
out  by  compounds  like  bEgv)d'nEmx'^ld  to  become  a  man  (from 
hEgwdfnEm  man,  -x**id,  inchoative),  and  mix'^l'd  to  begin  to  strike 
(from  mix''  to  strike  and  the  inchoative  suffix). 

A  number  of  suffixes  may  also  be  used  indiscriminately  with 
nominal  and  verbal  function;  for  instance,  from  -naxwa  sometimes, 
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we  have  la/naxwa  he  goes  sometimes  and  x'iyafsnojwa  place  where 

SOMETHING    DISAPPEARS    FROM    TIME   TO    TIME    (from    X'is-    to    disap- 

pear^  -a«  place  of).     For  these  reasons  a  strict  classification  into 
nominal  and  verbal  suffixes  does  not  seem  admissible. 

§  10.  Nominal  SufELzes 

Nevertheless  many  suffixes  have  assumed  distinctly  the  function 
of  giving  to  a  stem  a  nominal  or  a  verbal  character.  We  find,  for 
instance,  many  nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -e^,  others  ending  in  -Em, 
animate  beings  ending  in  -duEm,  and  terms  of  relationship  ending  in 
-mp.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  which  express  place 
and  time  of  an  action  or  process,  various  forms  of  the  nomen  actoris, 
the  results  and  causes  of  actions  and  processes,  possession,  instru- 
mentality, material,  etc.;  in  short,  a  wide  range  of  verbal  nouns. 
They  retain,  however,  their  neutral  value.  This  is  best  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  verbal  nouns  retain  their  syntactic  rela- 
tion to  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  Kwakiutl  does  not  say 
''the  seeing-place  of  the  canoe,"  but  ''the  place-of-seeing  the  canoe." 

Among  purely  verbal  suffixes,  there  are  a  number  which  express 
actions  affecting  nouns,  which  for  this  reason  are  always  (or  at  least 
generally)  suffixed  to  nouns,  as,  "to  make,"  "to  take  care  of,"  "to 
sound;"  verbs  expressing  sense  impressions,  as  ''^to  smell  of,"  "to 
taste  like;"  and  words  like  "to  die  of."  With  these  groups  maybe 
classed  a  number  of  suffixes  which  change  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
like  the  passives  and  causatives. 

§  11.  Local  and  Modcd  Suffixes 

Most  important  among  the  suffixes  which  are  both  verbal  and 
nominal  is  the  extensive  group  of  local  terms.  These  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  our  prepositions  and  by  many  local 
adverbs,  and  contain  also  a  long  series  of  more  special  local  ideas 
(like  "in  the  house,"  "into  the  house,"  "on  the  ground,"  "on  the 
beach,"  "on  rocks,"  "in  the  fire,"  "in  water")  and  an  exhaustive 
series  of  terms  designating  locally  parts  of  the  body  (for  instance,  "on 
the  hand,"  "on  the  chest,"  "on  the  thigh,"  "in  the  body").  A 
second  group  classify  nouns  according  to  form,  and  set  off  human 
beings  as  a  distinct  category.  A  third  class  of  suffixes  indicate 
time-relations,  such  as  past,  present,  and  future.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  suffixes  which  indicate  the  modality  of  a  process  as 
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beginning,  gradual,  continued,  repeated,  uncertain,  simulated,  etc. 
Many  of  these  suffixes  express  the  subjective  relation  of  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  to  the  event.  This  is  also  true  of  the  demonstrative  suf- 
fixes indicating  position  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  and  visibility  or 
invisibility.  These,  however,  must  be  classed  with  the  syntactic  par- 
ticles which  will  be  found  treated  on  pages  527  et  seq.  To  the  suffixes 
expressing  subjective  relation,  belong  those  expressing  the  source  of 
-subjective  knowledge — as  by  hearsay,  or  by  a  dream.  Quite  numer- 
ous are  the  suffixes  expressing  ideas  like  "much,"  "little,''  "admira- 
bly," "miserably,"  "surprisingly."  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
all  these  have  primarily  a  subjective  coloring  and  a  high  emotional 
value.  Thus,  the  ending  -dze  large  is  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  conveys  the  impression  of  overwhelming  size,  or  the  subjective 
impression  of  size,  while  the  word  hvd'lds  expresses  size  without  the 
emotional  element;  -xo^  indicates  the  entirely  unexpected  occurrence 
of  an  event  and  the  surprise  excited  by  it.  The  latter  example  shows 
that  the  subjective  character  of  these  suffixes  may  also  be  used  to 
express  the  relations  of  a  sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  In  a 
sense,  -acoj;  is  a  disjimctive  suffix.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  suf- 
fixes are  used  extensively  to  express  the  psychological  relation  of  a 
sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  They  indicate  connection  as 
well  as  contrast,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  our  conjunctions. 

§  12.  Classes  of  Words 

The  classification  of  suffixes  here  given  shows  that  a  division  of 
words  into  verbs  and  nouns  has  taken  place,  both  being  fairly  clearly 
distinguished  by  suffixes.  We  find,  however,  that  syntactically  the 
distinction  is  not  carried  through  rigidly;  nouns  being  treated  with 
great  ease  as  verbs,  and  verbs  as  nouns.  It  must  be  added  here  that 
the  forms  of  the  pronouns  as  attached  to  the  noun  and  as  attached 
to  the  verb  are  distinct.  Since  the  psychological  relation  of  sen- 
tences is  included  in  the  process  of  suffix  formation,  conjunctions  are 
absent.  For  this  reason,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  verbal  character  of 
most  adverbs,  there  remain  only  few  classes  of  words — nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles. 

There  is  no  clear  classification  of  noims  into  groups,  although  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  nouns  designating  human  beings  and  of 
those  designating  other  objects  is  somewhat  different,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plural.    The  noun-forming  suffixes,  mentioned 
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in  the  beginning  of  §  10,  also  indicate  the  occurrence  of  certain  classes 
of  ideas.  The  principle  5f  classification,  however,  remains  obscure. 
In  syntactic  construction  a  classification  of  nouns  according  to 
form — such  as  long,  roimd,  flat — is  carried  through  in  some  cases, 
and  runs  parallel  with  a  differentiation  of  verbs  of  position  and 
motion  for  objects  of  different  form. 

§  13.  Plurality 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  not  clearly  developed.  Reduplication  of  a 
noun  expresses  rather  the  occurrence  of  an  object  here  and  there,  or 
of  different  kinds  of  a  particular  object,  than  plurality.  It  is  therefore 
rather  a  distributive  than  a  true  plural.  It  seems  that  this  form  is 
gradually  assuming  a  purely  plural  significance.  In  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  thus  applied  in  my  texts,  the  older  generation  criticises  its 
use  as  inaccurate.  Only  in  the  case  of  human  beings  is  reduplication 
applied  both  as  a  plural  and  a  distributive.  In  the  pronoun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  not  developed.  The  combination  of  speaker  and  others 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  plurality;  but  the  two  possible  combina- 
tions— of  the  speaker  and  others,  including  the  person  addressed,  and 
of  the  speaker  and  others,  excluding  the  person  addressed — are  dis- 
tinguished as  two  separate  forms,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  form  denoting  the  speaker  (first  person  singular).  The 
plurality  of  persons  addressed  and  of  persons  spoken  of  is  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  which  probably  originally  meant  "people." 
This,  however,  is  not  applied  unless  the  sense  requires  an  emphasis  of 
the  idea  of  plurality.     It  does  not  occur  with  inanimate  noims. 

In  the  verb,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  naturally  closely  associated 
with  that  of  distribution;  and  for  this  reason  we  find,  also  in  Kwa- 
kiutl,  the  idea  of  plurality  fairly  frequently  expressed  by  a  kind  of 
reduplication  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  the  distributive  of 
nouns.  This  form  is  applied  regularly  in  the  Bella  Bella  dialect, 
which  has  no  means  of  expressing  pronominal  plurality. 

Related  to  the  reduplicated  nominal  plural  is  also  the  reduplicated 
verbal  stem  which  conveys  purely  the  idea  of  distribution,  of  an 
action  done  now  and  then. 

§  14.  Eeduplication  for  Expressing  Unreality 

Reduplication  is  also  used  to  express  the  diminutive  of  nouns,  the 
idea  of  a  playful  performance  of  an  activity,  and  the  endeavor  to  per- 
form an  action.    It  would  seem  that  in  all  these  forms  we  have  the 
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fundamental  idea  of  an  approach  to  a  certain  concept  without  its 
realization.  In  all  these  cases  the  reduplication  is  combined  with  the 
use  of  suffixes  which  differentiate  between  diminution,  imitation;  and 
endeavor. 

§  16.  Pronominal  Ideas 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of  are  each  represented  by  formal  elements.  It  was 
stated  before  that  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person 
plural  are  distinguished,  and  that  both  are  probably  derived  from  the 
first  person  singular.  This  means  that  these  two  forms  are  not  con- 
ceived as  plurals.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  second  and  third 
persons  have  no  pronominal  plural. 

The  demonstrative  is  developed  in  strict  correspondence  with  the 
personal  pronoun;  position  near  the  speaker,  near  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  near  the  person  spoken  of  being  distinguished.  These 
locations  are  subdivided  into  two  groups,  according  to  visibility  and 
invisibility.  The  rigidity  with  which  location  in  relation  to  the 
speaker  is  expressed,  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental features  of  the  language.  The  distinction  of  proper  nouns 
and  common  noims,  and  that  of  definiteness  and  indefiniteness — 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  our  articles — is  expressed  by  a  differ- 
entiation of  form  of  these  demonstrative  elements. 

The  possessive  pronoun  has  forms  which  are  different  from  those 
of  the  verbal  pronouns,  and  by  their  use  verb  and  noun  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

§  16.  Syntactic  Eelations 

The  fundamental  syntactic  categories  are  predicate,  subject,  object, 
possession  (which  is  closely  related  to  instrumentality) ,  and  finality 
(which  is  closely  related  to  causality  and  conditionality).  In  other 
v/ords,  the  syntactic  cases,  nominative,  accusative,  genitive  (possess- 
ive or  instrumentalis),  finalis  (causalis),  may  be  distinguished,  while 
cil  local  relations  are  expressed  in  other  ways  (see  §  11).  Verbal  sub- 
ordination is  expressed  by  means  of  forms  which  are  closely  allied  to 
these  nominal  cases.  Verbal  co-ordination  is  expressed  by  verbal 
suffixes,  and  thus  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  syntactic  phenomena. 

§  17.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  contents  of  the  Kwakiutl  sentence  are  characterized  primarily 
by  an  exuberant  development  of  localization.    This  is  brought  about 
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partly  by  the  use  of  local  suffixes  which  define  the  exact  place  where 
an  action  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  speaker;  partly  by  the 
expression  of  location  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  Thus  the  sentence 
"My  friend  is  sick''  would  require  in  Kwakiutl  local  definition,  such 
as  "My  visible  friend  near  me  is  sick  in  the  house  here."  Further- 
more, the  psychological  relation  of  the  sentence  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  speaker — or  to  the  contents  of  preceding  sentences — is  expressed 
with  great  care.  The  chief  formal  characterization  of  the  sentence 
is  the  close  connection  of  its  parts,  which  is  due  to  the  fewness  of 
syntactic  forms  by  means  of  which  all  possible  relations  are  expressed, 
and  to  the  subordination  of  the  noim  under  the  verb  by  means  of 
particles  which  coalesce  phonetically  with  the  preceding  word,  while 
they  determine  the  function  of  the  following  word. 

DESCBIPnON  OF  OBAMMAB  (§§  18-69) 

Formation  of  Words  (§§  18-46) 

Compdsition  (§§  18-39) 

§  18.  SUFFIZBS 

Compounds  are  formed  by  the  use  of  suflSxes.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  numerous  suffixes  were  originally  independent  words.  I 
have  found  only  one  case  in  which  an  independent  word  appears  also 
as  a  suffix.  This  is  -qlss  to  eat  (p.  501),  which  occurs  independ- 
ently as  qlEsa'  to  eat  meat  21.9.  We  may  also  suspect  that  the 
suffix  -p/a  TO  TASTE,  and  the  stem  p/oj-  to  taste,  are  related.  It 
seems  hardly  justifiable  to  infer  from  these  two  cases  that  all  suffixes 
must  have  originated  from  independent  words;  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  two  stems  may  be  a  recent  one,  or  their  subordi- 
nation may  have  been  made  according  to  analogous  forms.  It  is 
perhaps  also  not  fortuitous  that  the  suffix  forms  for  the  idea  "to  eat" 
are  exceedingly  irregular. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  has  very  few  particlas,  or  words  unable  to 
be  modified  by  composition  with  other  elements.  The  suflBxed 
elements  coalesce  quite  firmly  with  the  theme  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Pronominal  and  syntactic  suflBxes  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  forming  denominating  and  predicating  ideas,  that,  by 
themselves,  are  not  sentences.  Among  the  latter  class  we  find  a 
considerable  number  that  may  be  designated  as  terminal  or  com- 
pletive, in  so  far  as  they  round  oflF  the  theme  into  a  complete  word 
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without  any  appreciable  addition  to  its  significance.  Many  of  these 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Almost  all  of  them,  except  -a  and  -la,  are 
denominative  in  character.     We  find  for  instance: 

from  the  stem  dzax^-  dza'wu'n  silver  salmon 

hanx^'  Jia'nd'n  humpback  salmon 

gwdX'  gwa'xnis  dog  salmon 

m^-  mste'Tc'  sockeye  salmon 

mEt'  mEtla'rie^  large    clam    {Saxi- 

domus) 

Isq-  lEqiEStE'n  kelp 

tslex'-  Utex'i'ncLS  elderberry 

tlEq^'  Hex^so's  cinquefoil 

The  composition  of  these  stems  with  various  suflSxes  enables  us  to 
isolate  them  from  their  completive  endings.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  some  cases  by  analogy  forms  may  have  developed  which  are 
not  true  stems,  but  fragmentary  phonetic  groups  derived  secondarily 
from  longer  words.  The  steins  are  almost  throughout  monosyllabic, 
as  wiU  be  shown  on  page  550.  When,  for  instance,  the  word  ge'vxis 
DEER  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  compound  of  the  stem  gex^-  to 
HANG  and  the  suffix  -as  place,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  does  not 
represent  its  true  origin.  The  treatment  of  a  few  English  loan-words 
makes  it  plausible  that  this  process  may  have  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  polysyllabic  Kwakiutl  words  are  never 
reduced  to  monosyllabic  elements  in  composition.  As  an  example 
may  be  given  the  word  me'gwat  seal,  which  never  loses  any  of  its 
sounds.  This  process  shows  cleariy  that  what  has  often  been  termed 
''apocope,''  or,  if  occurring  initially,  "  decapitation,"  is  merely  due  to 
a  substitution  of  one  affix  for  another  one. 

Most  suffixes  in  Kwakiutl  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  to  which  they 
are  added,  and  these  are  generally  attached  to  the  theme.  At  the 
same  time,  phonetic  modifications  occur,  either  in  the  theme  alone, 
or  in  the  suffix  alone,  or  in  both.  Examples  of  such  compoimds  are 
the  following: 

IeJc^'  man  hd'JcIum  genuine  man,  Indian 

(see  no.  Ill) 
Lap-  to  peg  LCbbE'm  pegging  utensil,  peg 

(see  no.  173) 
xuU'  to  long  xu'lydlzsEin  to  die  of  longing 

382.27  (see  no.  152) 
mjrf-  sockeye  salmon  niElmd'nd    head    of    sockeye 

salmon 
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When  a  significant  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  provided  with  a  sig- 
nificant suffix,  the  latter  loses  its  formal,  completive  element,  if  it  has 
one,  and  the  new  suffix  is  attached  to  the  theme  of  the  first  suffix. 
For  instance: 

tlEk^'  to  move,  -ax-  down  (no.   19),  -g'alll  in  house  (no.  46), 

tlEkwa'xaM  to  take  down  in  house 
Ml"  right,  -k'tot  opposite  (no.  12),  -ojr-  crotch  (no.  71),  -e^  noun 

(no.  161),  Mlk'!ddage^  right  side  in  crotch,  i.  e.,  right  anal  fin 
xunk^'   child,  -ad  having   (no.  170);  -x'^ld  to  begin   (no.   90), 

xu'ngwadEX'Hd  to  begin  to  have  a  child 
i/dg^-red,  copper;  -e^st-  around  (no.  6),  -g'alll  in  house  (no.  46), 

-k^  passive  participle,  Lld'qwe^staMk^  made  to  be  copper  all 

around  in  the  house 
^msl-  white,  -xlo  hair  of  body  (no.  76),  -gEml  mask  (no.  54a), 

^mE^lxLogEml   white    body-hair   mask,    i.    e.,   moimtain-goat 

mask 

Other  suffixes  are  added  to  words  which  retain  their  formal,  com- 
pletive elements.     Examples  are — 

stem.  Completive  suffix.       Suffix. 

g.'d'Ar"- slave  -o  -lidd^  qld'lcdbidd^ little  slave 

,  qlwds-  to  cry  -a  -hula  qltud'sabula  to  pretend 

to  cry 
808"  children  -Em         -nuk  sd'sEmnuk  having  chil- 

dren 

In  still  other  cases  the  usage  is  not  absolutely  fixed: 

hanir-  to  shoot,  -hES  fond  of,  ha'nlhES  fond  of  shooting 
e'ox-  to  work,  -dla  completive  suffix,  -Ies  fond  of,  e'dxalabss  fond 
of  work 

or  with  slight  differentiation  of  meaning: 

bEk^'  man,  -duEin  completive  suffix,  'k'!dla  noise 
bEklwd'la  man's  voice 
bEgwd'nEmk'ldla  voice  of  a  man 

For  convenience'  sake  those  suffixes  that  are  attached  to  the  stem 
without  its  formal,  completive  endings  may  be  called  stem-suffixes; 
the  others  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  with  its  formal  endings, 
word-suffixes.  As  indicated  before,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  classes  is  not  rigidly  drawn.  An  examination  of  the  list  of 
word-suffixes  shows  that  they  include  largely  adverbial  and  con- 
jimctional  ideas  possessing  a  strong  subjective  element,  and  implying 
a  judgment  or  valuation  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word  to  which 
the  suffix  is  attached. 
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While  the  word-suflSxes  modify  the  tenninal  sound  of  the  stem 
and  undergo  changes  of  their  own  initial  sounds  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  sound  grouping,  the  stem-suflSxes  exert  a  more  far- 
reaching  eflFect  upon  the  stem  to  which  they  are  aflSxed.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  quite  regular  and  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  transformation  of  surds  into  fortes,  and  the  other  in  the  trans- 
formation of  surds  and  fortes  into  sonants,  and  other  parallel  changes 
described  in  §  4.  I  have  called  the  former  group  hardening  suflBxes, 
because  the  intensity  of  articulation  of  the  terminal  sound  is  increased, 
and  accordingly  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  sound  is  harder;  while  I 
designate  the  second  group  as  weakening  suflBxes,  because  the  inten- 
sity of  articulation  is  decidedly  decreased  by  their  action.  A  third 
group  of  suflBxes  is  indifferent  and  causes  or  suffers  no  changes  except 
those  occasioned  by  the  laws  of  sound  grouping.  A  fourth  group 
loses  initial  sounds  when  the  stem  to  which  they  are  suflSxed  termi- 
nates in  certain  soimds.  These  are  mostly  indifferent,  but  a  few  are 
hardening  or  weakening  suffixes. 

The  only  soimds  thus  affected  are  anterior  palatals  (g',  Tc',  Jc'Iy  x'), 
the  sonant  velar  (gf),  x,  and  8^  The  loss  of  the  initial  palatal  or  velar 
never  occurs  after  vowels,  m,  n,  and  I.  It  occurs  regularly  after 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  velar,  and  lateral  surd  stops  (p,  ty  Tc'j  1c^,  g,  g",  i), 
and  after  «.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  suflBxes  of  this  class 
appear  attached  to  a  sonant  or  fortis  stop  (except  in  cases  in  which 
terminal  sounds  are  strengthened  or  weakened)  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber that  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  initial  sound  is  dropped  in  all 
cases.  There  are  a  few  examples  that  suggest  a  certain  variability 
of  usage: 

dze'dzono^otdla  and  dze'dzonogoxtdla  Dzo'noqiwas  on  top  118.29 

mEgug'l'Uld  to  rub  on  199.11 
SuflBxes  with  initial  g',  r,  and  g  lose  these  sounds  also  after  the 
spirant  palatals  and  velars  (x*,  x«,  x,  x»),  while  initial  Tc!  is  generally 
retained  in  these  cases: 

SEfE'lz'-k' lalorg'iLe  ringing  noise  on  water  152.34  (nos.  144, 42) 

ax'lc'ta'la  to  ask  7.5  (no.  144) 

tslEX-k'U'l^'Eud-dla  to  drop  in  lap  258.2  (nos.  70, 2, 91) 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigid.     We  find,  for  instance, 

gmnX'dt'SW'lll  left  hand  side  of  door  X  76.6  (nos.  12,  59,  46)  where 
the  initial  sound  of  -lc!dt  drops  out;  and 

*nEX-Tc'!d't  straight  down,  where  it  is  retained 
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Possibly  this  diflFerence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  x  in  the  last-named 
form  is  changed  by  contact  from  the  terminal  g  of  ^UEq^  straight. 

Suffixes  with  initial  -t*  lose  this  sound  under  the  same  conditions 
that  govern  the  elision  of  g\,x'y  and  ^.     An  exception  is — 
gE'lx^hwoind  to  lift  by  the  top  {^Elq^-kE-ndj  nos.  38,  2) 

Terminal  I  of  the  stem  has  the  effect  of  eliding  all  initials.     Only 
one  exception  has  been  found : 
^7-Jt-.'o^  right  side  81.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  suffix  -g'iu,  which  belongs  to  this 
class,  behaves  differently  according  to  its  meaning.  It  signifies 
FOREHEAD,  FRONT.  Whenever  it  appears  with  the  specialized  mean- 
ing BOW  OF  CANOE,  it  is  entirely  unchangeable,  even  after  an  o  vowel, 
when,  according  to  the  general  phonetic  rules,  it  should  be  expected 
to  assume  the  form  -gwiu  (see  no.  57). 

Among  these  suffixes  the  following  weaken  the  terminal  consonant: 

"Xtd  head  -xtla  seaward 

-x'sa  away  from 
Strengthening  is: 

-Jc'fdla  noise 
The  suffix  -x'Hd  (nos.  87  and  90);  and  the  inchoatives  in  -g'al-y 
-^'U-y  -gaE'  (no.  197),  lose  the  initial  x*,  ga^  or  g'  after  all  consonants 
except  m,  n,  Z,  and  after  sonants.  At  the  same  time  terminal  p  and  t 
are  transformed  into  the  fortes  p.'  and  /.',  and  all  Ic  and  l  stops  are 
transformed  into  their  spirants,  while  s  and  I  remain  unchanged. 

The  suffix  -8^ Em  round  surface  (no.  85),  which  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  -^etu  face,  follows  the  same  rules  as  suffixes  in  jr,  but  it 
always  retains  its  s:    We  find,  instead  of 

me'x-sgEm  me/xsEm  to  sleep  on  a  round  object 

maHs^Em  maHtsE^m  two  round  objects 

The  suffix  -e^sta  around  has  the  form  rse^sta  after  vowels,  m,  n,  Z, 
and  behaves,  therefore,  in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  of  suffixes  in 
g',  x\  and  {7. 

The  suffix  sqwap  fire  loses  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending  in  s, 
except  when  affixed  to  the  stem  ties-  stone,  in  which  case  both  s's  are 
lost,  and  we  find  the  form  tie'qwap  stones  on  fire. 

The  suffix  -sxd  tooth  seems  to  lose  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending 
in  8  and  in  Jc  sounds.  The  number  of  available  examples,  however, 
is  not  giifficient  to  state  definitely  the  mo(J^  of  its  treatment. 
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One  phonetic  characteristic  of  the  suffixes  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  insertion  of  I  and  the  transformation  of  «  and  t  into  I.  It  is 
diflScult  to  give  satisfactory  rules  for  the  use  of  the  L  Apparently  in 
one  of  its  uses  it  is  related  to  the  inchoative  -g'U-j  which  has  been 
referred  to  before  (p.  450),  and  it  is  sometimes  weakening,  sometimes 
indiflFerent.  Thus  we  find  from  the  stem  qds-  to  walk,  qadzEhu^SEla 
TO  BEGIN  TO  WALK  DOWN  RIVER,  and  the  theoretical  form  qdsatu'sEla  to 
BE  WALKING  DOWN  RIVER.  Here  the  I  weakens  the  terminal  8  of  qds, 
while  in  se'xultu'sEla  to  begin  to  paddle  down  river  (from  sex^-  to 
paddle)  the  terminal  x^  is  not  changed.  This  I  appears  with  par- 
ticular frequency  after  the  suflSx  -o-,  which  has  a  privative  signifi- 
cance, as  in  -wulUa  out  of  an  enclosed  place;  -wultd  out  of  a 
canoe;  -wultos  down  out  of;  -wuUsIo  out  of  (no.  37).  In  the 
suflSx  -sto'  EYE,  OPENING,  the  I  is  substituted  for  «,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  cumbersome  form  that  would  result,  -Itsto^.  The  terminal  t  of 
the  suflSx  'Ic'ldt  opposite  (no.  12)  changes  regulariy  to  I  before  U!: 

hellc'ldltsldna  instead  of  TiMlc'ldt-Uldna  right  hand 
It  would  seem  that  the  I  before  ts!  is  sometimes  a  glide,  at  least  I 
can  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occurrence : 

o-  something,  -i^'-  BACK,  'X'tsldn-  hand,  -^*  NOUN,  form  awir 
g'altsldne^  back  of  hand 

dd  TO  take,  'ba  end,  tsldn  hand,  -d  inchoative,  form  dd'hal- 
UlduEnd  TO  lead  by  the  hand 

^nEq-  middle,  -te/o  in,  -la  verbal  ending,  form  ^UEgEUstd'la  to 

BE  IN  the  middle 

Similar  phonetic  groupings  occur,  however,  without  the  I: 

^wdh  WATER,  'tsto  IN,  ^wd'hstslo  water  IN  something 
Following  is  a  list  of  suffixes  grouped  according  to  their  mode  of 
attachment  and  effect  upon  the  stem: 

WOBD-S  U  FFiXK  S 

Adverbial 

'Emsk^  I  told  you  so!  -bola  to  pretend 

'Eug'a  it  seemed  in  a  dream  -*m  indicating  close  connec- 

-dna  perhaps  tion   in   thought   between 

-dxaa  also  two  sentences 

-eL  astonishing!  -^m-wis  and  so 

-wlstla  very  -md  at  once 

-u^  past  "Ha  but 

'plETi  times  -naxwa  from  time  to  time 
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'^7l€8L  oh,  if! 

-nd'  too  much 

'80^  passive 

-dzd  indeed 

-g'auEm  perhaps 

"Jc'ds  indeed 

-k'ds'o  beautiful,  beautifully 

'Jc'inal  miserably 

-qidmas  for  the  reason  that 

-^iandJc^  quite  imexpectedly 

-qialam  to  no  purpose 

'X'  exhortative 

'XEnt  evidently 


-xoL  behold! 

'X'de  transition  from  present 

to  past 
-x'saJa  carelessly 
'X'sd  still 

'X'stldok^  apparently,  like 
'X'stf  as  usual 
'X'Ld  very 
'XLe  miserably 
'H  it  is  said 
-lag'lL  meanwhile 
-Idx  potentiality 
'L  future 


Adjectival 


-0  small 

-bido'  small  (singular) 

-^MEnex  small  (plural) 


-dze  large 

-ga  female,  woman 


MisceUaneouB 


'Ostqla  to  use  so  and  so  often 
'sdana  to  die  of — 
-xa  to  say — 
'Idl  to  dance  Uke 
-islES  i-dzEs'i)  piece  of 


sgEml  mask 

-game'  the  one  among — ,  ex- 
cellent 
'Xwa's  days 


STEM-SXJFFIXE  S 
Indifferent  Suffixes 


'Em  nominal  suffix 

'Elgis  doing  for  others 

-a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 

-a'vnl  across  » 

-ap!  neck 

-ap!  each  other 

-dmas  to  cause 

-atiLs  down  river 

-dnEfn  class  of  animate  beings 

-and  instrument,  passive 

-dsde  meat 

-yag'a  returning 

-aqa  past 

-dxa  down 

-CMjfo  extreme 

-dla  continued  position 

"^ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

18 


-em'«  near  by 

-e«d*  rest 

-i'UUa  about 

-0  meeting 

-0  out  of 

-dla  on  water 

-dla  each  other 

'dmas  class  of  animals 

-o<,  i-vmt)  fellow 

-'usta  up  river 

-^usdes  up  from  the  beach 

-oAr"  person 

'olEm  nominal  suffix 

"OL  to  obtain 

'Olsla  continued  motion 

'hEta  into,  in 

-ba  end 
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-p/a  taste 

-p/aZa  smell 

'plaltd  with  eyes 

-hES  expert,  fond  of 

-pleq  tree 

-poL  (Newettee  dialect)  into, 

in 
-mano  head 
-mis  useless  part 
-^mut  refuse 
-mp  relationship 
-d  inchoative 
-dEms  time  of 
-enaJc  direction 
-nd  inchoative 
'Enisles  down  to  beach 


Hardening 


'Etn  genuine 

'Em'ya  cheek 

'ES  expert 

-a  on  rock 

-a  to  endeavor 

-aqa  among 

-emas  class  of  animals 

-^ne'  abstract  noun 

-enox^  nomen  actoris 

-€S  body  (?) 


'Eux  edge 

'Saqo  penis 

-^sta  water 

'tslE-  with  hands 

-tslaq  long 

'ts!d  in 

-dzaqwa  to  speak 

"Tc'a  to  happen 

"Jc'ina  accidentally 

-qlES  to  swallow 

-qlE^e^  meat 

-qld  to  feel 

-a»a  flat 

'XLd  top  of  head 

-XLO  top  of  tree,  hair  on  body 

•ia  verbal  and  nominal  suflSx 

Suffixes 

-eq  in  body 

-ixsd  to  desire 

'OS  cheek 

'ho  chest 

'S  on  ground 

-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  noise 

'Xo  neck 

-a»d  hind  end 

-xLa  bottom  end 


Weakening  Suffixes 


'Em  instrument 

'Em  diminutive 

'En  nominal  suflix 

'^Enx  season 

'Elk^  doing  regularly 

'eUsus  down  river 

-ayu  instrument 

-dbo  under 

'amdla  along  river 

-ad  having 

-abo  ear 

-dnEm  obtained  by — 

-dano  rope 

-ds  place 

'Oisle  receptacle 

-ag  crotch 

-a2a«  material  (?) 


-dlisEm  to  die  of — 

-€^  nominal  suffix  (?) 

-id  having 

-^Tiet  obtained  by — 

-€«  body  ( ?) 

-es  beach 

-eg'l  back 

-1?  in  house 

'II  into  house 

'issla  ashore  ( ?) 

-ilba  nose 

-eLlxo  mouth 

'O^yo  middle 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 

'oH  ugly 

'^nakvla  gradual  motion 

-neq  comer 
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-no  side 
-nos  side 
-nuLEm  temples 
-nulg'a  groin^ 
-nsa  under  water 
-ndzEm  throat 
-dzo  flat 


-A:**  passive  participle 
'X8  in  canoe 
'X'sd  away 

-xsega  front  of  house 
-Exsta  mouth 

-I  passive  of  verbs  expressing 
sense  perceptions 


SXTFFIXES  LOSING  THEUt  INITIAL  CONSONANTS 


Losing  initial  g': 

-giu  forehead 

-git  body 

-gila  to  make 

-g'ustd  up 
Losing  initial  k': 

'Jc'd,  -k'aue  between 

-k'E  top  of  a  square  object 
Losing  initial  k'l: 

'k'Hn  body 

'k' !ala  noise 

-k'lot  opposite 
Losing  initial  x-: 

-x'Hd  to  begin 

-x'^ld  past 

-x'plega  thigh 

'X'dETYi  place 

'X'da^x^  pronominal  plural 

-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past 

'X's'  across 
Losing  initial  ga-: 

All  inchoatives  in  -gal-y  such  as- 

-g'olil  in  house 

-g'alExs  in  canoe 
Losing  initial  ^; 

-^Em  fare 

-^Eml  mask 
Losing  initial  x: 

'Xtla  seaward 

'Xsd  through 

'Xtd  head 
Losing  or  modifying  initial  s: 

-siesta  around 

'Sto^  eye 

-sok^  person 

§18 


-g'Eg'a  inside 
-g'dg  side  of 
-gll  reason 


'k'dx'e  knee 


-k'les  in  body 
'k'lU^a  front  of  body 


-x'sa  away  from 

-x'siap!  arm 

'X'siu  mouth  of  river 

'X'»w  foot 

-x'slla  to  take  care  of 

-x'tsldna  hand 

'X'La  top 


-gaaLEla  suddenly 


-go  meeting 


'Xseg'a  front  of  house 
'XLd  top  of  head 


'Sqwap  five 
-sxd  tooth 
-s^Em  round  thing 
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Although  the  use  of  these  suffixes  follows  the  rules  laid  down  here 
with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  excep- 
tional compositions.     A  few  examples  will  suffice  here: 

stem  ^Eg'"  ^Enifm  wife 

stem  gw6g''  ^w&yi'm  whale 

stem ginl-  g'inafnBm  child 

stem  xunk^'  xuno^Jc^  child 

stem  x'is'  x'a/x'a^ya  trying  to  disappear 

(«  weakened  to  y,  instead 

of  being  strengthened  to 

is!) 
stem  p/j?«-  to  flatten  p!dp!a^ya   trying   to   flatten 

(same  as  last) 

§  19.  CLASSES  OF  SXTFFIXES 

I  have  tried  to  classify  the  primary  suffixes  according  to  the  ideas 
expressed.    Classes  of  this  kind  are  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  their  demarcations  are  uncertain.     The  general  classification  of 
suffixes  which  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows : 
I.  Terminal  completive  suffixes  (§  20,  nos.  1-2). 
II.  Primary  suffixes  (§§  21-37,  nos.  3-195). 

(1)  Suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  (§§  21-24,  nos.  3-85). 

(a)  General  space  limitations  (§  21,  nos.  3-37). 

(b)  Special  space  limitations  (§  22,  nos.  38-52). 

(c)  Parts  of  body  as  space  limitations  (§  23,  nos.  53-81). 

(d)  Limitations  of  form  (§  24,  nos.  82-85). 

(2)  Temporal  suffixes  (§§  25-26,  nos.  86-97). 

(a)  Purely  temporal  suffixes  (§  25,  nos.  86-89). 
(6)  Suffixes  with  prevailing  temporal  character  (§  26, 
nos.  90-97). 

(3)  Suffixes  denoting  subjective  judgments  or  attitudes  relat- 

ing to  the  idea  expressed  (§§  27-32,  nos.  98-135). 

(a)  Suffixes  denoting  connection  with   previously  ex- 

pressed ideas  (§  27,  nos.  98-104). 

(b)  Suffixes  denoting  degrees  of  certainty  (§  28,  nos. 

105-107). 

(c)  Suffixes  denoting  judgments  regarding  size,  intensity, 

and  quality  (§  29,  nos.  108-126). 

(d)  Suffixes  denoting  emotional  states  (§  30,  nos.  127- 

129). 

(e)  SufTixes  denoting  modality  (§  31,  nos.  130-131). 
(f)  Suffixes  denoting  the  source  of  information  whence 

knowledge  of  the  idea  expressed  is  obtained  (§  32, 
nos.  132-135). 
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(4)  Sufiixes  denoting  special  activities  (§§  33-34,  nos.  136- 

155). 
(a)  Activities  of  persons  in  general  (§  33,  nos.  135-143). 
(ft)  Activities   performed   with   special   organs   of  the 

body  (§  34,  nos.  144-155). 

(5)  Suffixes  which  change  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  (§  35, 

nos.  156-160). 

(6)  Nominal  suffixes  (§  36,  nos.  161-194). 

(7)  Adverbial  suffix  (§  37,  no.  195). 

III.  Subsidiary  suffixes  (§  38,  nos.  196-197). 

In  the  following  list  the  influence  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem  is 
indicated  by  abbreviations,  stem-s.  and  word-s.  indicate  whether 
i;he  suffix  is  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  full  word.  ind.  signifies  that 
the  suffix  is  indiflFerent  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  stem  except 
as  required  by  phonetic  laws,  h  indicates  that  the  terminal  con- 
sonant of  the  stem  is  hardened;  w,  that  it  is  softened. 

§  20.  TEBMINAI.  COMPLETIVE  STJPFIXBS  (NOS.  1-2) 

1.  -a[sTEM-s.,  IND.].    This  suffix  is  of  indefinite  significance.     It  is 

the  most  common  word-closing  suffix  of  verbs,  and  is  very 
often  used  with  substantives.  Generally  it  disappears  when 
the  stem  takes  one  of  the  primary  suffixes,  and  it  is  also  often 
dropped  before  syntactic  suffixes.  It  is  even  dropped  in  the 
vocatives  of  nouns.  In  both  verbs  and  substantives  it  follows 
very  often  the  suffix -Z-  (no.  91),  which  seems  to  have  primarily 
a  verbal  continuative  character. 

(a)  Verbal: 

mix'-  mixa'  to  strike 

qds-  qd'sa  to  walk 

with  -Z-: 

tslEX'  tslExi'la  to  be  sick 

(6)  Nominal: 

Isg^'  Isqwa'  five 

■^a  female,  as  in  Haf^WmcL'la^a  mouse  woman  11.12  (but 
Hd'^la^mdlag  O  mouse  woman!) 
with-Z-: 

^na-  light  ^Tid'la  day,  world 

"paxon  shaman  paxa'la  shaman 

2.  -€?f  STEM-s.].     The  first  impression  of  the  suffix  -d  is  that  it  trans- 

forms intransitive  verbs  into  transitive  ones. 
q!dxts!d'  to  have  on  qloxtslo'd  to  put  on 

Id'ba  to  go  to  the  end  Id' b End  to  reach  the  end. 

§20 
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A  closer  examination  shows  that  both  forms  occur  in  transitive 

as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs. 
-d  intransitive: 

'uEXWd'^xedEnd  to  begin  to  be  near  107.17 

Lla/qwuxod  to  hand  down  a  copper  84.3 

without  -d,  transitive: 

q!d'xU!61a  to  have  on  98.27 
nefo^&la  to  pull  through  76.1 
da/dsba  to  hold  at  end  254.36 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  suffix  -d  expresses  the  motions 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  an  action;  and,  since  transi- 
tive verbs  express  much  more  frequently  a  passing  act  than  a 
long-continued   activity,    it   seems   natural   that   the   sufl5x 

•  should  appear  frequently  with  transitive  verbs. 

Generally  the  suffix  -d  is  suffixed  to  a  primary  suffix.  When  it 
follows  a  terminal  m,  it  is  simply  added ;  when  the  primary  suf- 
fix ends  with  a  short  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  and  the  ter- 
minal -d  takes  the  form  -nd.  After  primary  suffixes  ending 
in  -o  or  d,  and  after  -axa  down  (no.  19),  it  amalgamates 
with  the  terminal  vowel  and  becomes  -od. 

(a)  -d: 

qlEne'pEmd  to  cover  face  299.21  (from  -^Bm  face;  see  no.  54) 

(6)  nd: 

dzd'k'oxLsnd  to  rub  hind  end  96.21  (from  -xfr-  hind  end;  see 

no.  15) 
Ho'tse'stEnd  to  cut  around  138.18  (from  -e^st-  around;  see 

no.  6) 
tslExbEtE'nd  to  throw  in  365.16  (from  -bEtr-  into;  see  no.  28) 
da/hBTvd  to  take  end  15.7  (from  -6-  end;  see  no.  31) 

(c)  'od: 

ne'xsod  to  pull  through  53.17  (from  -x«d  through;  see  no.  3) 
Lld'adgod  to  put  farthest  seaward  (from  -ago  extreme;  see 

no.  13) 
UE^d'^ydd  to  move  in  middle  141.7  (from  -o^yo  middle;  see 

no.  16) 
ne^xustod  to  pull  up  184.37  (from  -tisid  up;  see  no.  20) 
qld'xtslod  to  put  on  clothes  15.10  (from  -tslo  in;  see  no.  27) 
Lo/yahod  to  push  under  80.13  (from  -aho  under;  see  no.  29) 
Id'xtod  to  reach  top  196.34  (from  -a^  on  top;  see  no.  30) 
qix'o'd  to  take  oflF  16.10  (from  -o-  off;  see  no.  37) 
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PBIMABY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  3-1946)  (§§  21-36) 

Suffixes  Denoting  Space  Lunitations  (Nos.  3-86)  (§§  21-24) 

§  21.  General  Space  Limitations  {Nos.  3-37) 

'Xsd  THROUGH  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  the  initial  x. 
la  to  go  laxsd'  to  go  through 

TclurriE'lxsd  to  bum  through 


TclumEl-  to  burn 


qo^-  to  walk 
plEL'  to  fly 
sex^-  to  paddle 
7i€x-  to  pull 

tslElq^'  hot 


qaft8&  to  walk  through 
plEltsd  to  fly  through  165.22 
se^x^sd  to  paddle  through 
Tie'xsod  to  pull  through  75.40 
rie'xsdla  to  pull  through  76.1 
tslE'lqumxsd'la  hot  all  through 

V  366.12 
Icwd'xsd  hole  72.39 


4.  -a5*«*  ACROSS  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  the  initial  x\ 


5. 


^vn'wElx's*  cut  up  entirely  X 

155.32 
g'ofxs^a  to  come  ashore  371.37 
SEsafx^s^End  to  carve  across  to 

pieces  31.40 
sd^ps^Eud  to  chop  across 
LE^mtErnx's^Efid        to        split 

across,  plural  (see  no.  196), 

158.30 

do'dEqwiHcHa  to   look    about 

459.33 
qlwe'siHcUa  to  squeeze  all  over 

40.7 
pd'xwi^ldla    to     drift     about 

459.33 

Ao'dziHalag-ilisWrongoll  over 
the  world  (a  name)  165.5 

6.  'e^st(a)  and  '8^8t(a)  around  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
(a)  After  vowels,  m,  and  n;  -e^stia): 


^wil-  entirely 

g'dx  to  come 

sdk^'  to  carve  meat 

sop-  to  chop 
LEmt'  to  split 


'Pld{la)  about  [  STEM-s.,  IND.]. 

doq^-  to  see 
qlweS'  to  squeeze 
pEX^'  to  drift 
odz-  wrong 


o-  something 
Jc!wa  to  sit 
^Elq-  to  swim 

mo'plEn  four  times 


awe^^sta  circumference  85.9 
klwe'^stala  to  sit  about 
^Elqame^stala  to  swim  around, 

plural  (see  no.  196),  153.22 
md'p!Ene^sta       four       times 

around  13.9 
lEue'^sta  to  forget  25.3 


§21 
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(6)  After  Tc  and  x  sounds,  8,  p;  -se^stia): 


qdS'  to  walk 

mix*-  to  strike 
dsx^'  to  jump 

Jc'HmL'  to  adze 
x'ilp-  to  twist 

7.    '{E)g{a)    AMONG  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

sex^'  to  paddle 
j/og^-  to  distribute 
o-  something 

xiZp-  to  turn 


TWij-  mind 

m^A:**-  a  round  thing  is  some- 
where 
g'l-  to  be  somewhere 


qd'tse^stala    to    walk    around 

49.30 
mixse^stdla  to  strike  around 
dEX^se^stala  to  jump  around 

154.11 
Tc'lVrntts^stdla  to  adze  around 
x'Vlpse^stdla  to  spin  around 

sio'^a  to  paddle  among 
yd'qiuga  to  distribute  among 
d'^wage^  the  place  between,  in- 
side X  87.34 
x'i'lplEqEla  to  turn  in  some- 
thing 92.28 
ba3^'t!EqEla   pitchy  inside  V 

490.1 
Tid'qlage^  song  leader  V  433.36 
md'JcIuge^    to    be    among    X 

29.21 
g'l'ge'la  to  be  among  X  81.35 

There  are  apparently  a  few  cases  in  which  this  suffix  weakens  the 
stem.  I  found  the  two  forms  qd'tslE^a  and  qd'ga  to  walk 
AMONG,  derived  from  qds-  to  walk. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  superlative: 

g'VlU-  long  g'Vltlaga  long  among  (i.  e.,  the 

longest) 

la.  ^gavfie^.  This  suffix  may  belong  here,  although  its  use  as  a 
word-suffix  and  the  indifferent  action  upon  the  last  consonant 
make  its  relations  doubtful. 

g'l'game^  head  chief  ( =  chief  among  others) 
xwd'Jdunagame^  excellent  canoe  (  =  canoe  among  others) 
^no'lastlEgame^  the  eldest  one  X  3.32 

8.  'k*d,  'k'au  BETWEEN  [sTEM-s.,  iND.]  loscs  initial  Jc'  after  s  and  Tc 
and  L  sounds.     The  original  form  may  be  1cv)-d  (see  §  4). 

k'imL-  to  adze  h'imLd'la  to  adze  between  V 

347.19 
qEUS'  to  adze  qEUsd'la  to  adze  between  V 

363.10 
klwex'  to  devise  klwe'klwdxd'we^     inventor 

222.35 
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zdx^-  to  stand 


Hamd'lak-awe^  111.29 
bsJc^'  man 


ia'iiBXwavxiyaa'8  place  of 
standing  repeatedly  be- 
tween on  ground  140.35 
(jid'^iRy**,  -aUj  -8  [no.  44]; 
-as  place  [no.  182J) 


ftfit'dt^?^  man  between  121.39 
9.  'aq(a)  past[stem-s.,  ind.]  often  with  a  reduplication.     It  would 
seem  that  in  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  weakening  of  the 
terminal  consonant. 


la  to  go 
g'al'  first 

Lias-  seaward 

gwor  down  river,  north 

'nd'la  south 

xwel-  back 


lafqa  to  go  past 

g'd'laqa  to  go  past  first  ( =  to 
forestall)  246.35 

hid/ Lidsaaqa  to  move  seaward 

gwa/gvxiaqa  to  move  north- 
ward X  63.32 

'nd^naJaaqa  to  move  south- 
ward X  228.14 

xwe'laqa  to  go  back  28.23 


In  the  following  examples  the  terminal  consonant  is  weakened: 


gwaS'  to  turn  to 
et!'  again 

10.    'X'S{a)  AWAY   PROM  [STEM-S.,  W] 

plEL'  to  fly 
qaS'  to  walk 

TuiTtr  hollow    object    is    some- 
where 
max'U'  to  be  ashamed 

^vnH-  entire 
«ea;"-  to  paddle 


gwa'gavxiyaqa  to  turn  toward 
ae'daaqa  to  go  back  13.9 

pld'^ix'sa  to  fly  off 
qsqa/dzix'sa  to  walk  off 
ha'nx'SEnd  to  take  (kettle)  off 

(from  fire)  V  441.40 
md'x'dzax'sa  to  go  away  for 

shame  316.32 
'vn'^lx'sa  it  is  entirely  away 
sio^x^sEud    to    paddle    away 

472.21 


After  X  the  initial  x'  seems  to  be  lost: 

ax-  to  do  axm'no  it  is  taken  off 

10a.  'Vag^a  returning  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
Wyag'a  to  go  back  X  186.18 
ho'xyag'a  they  go  back  X  190.12 
Id'^yag'Elll  to  re-enter  house  386.11 

11.  'Cm^s  NEAR  by[stem-s.,  IND.].     Possibly  the  terminal-*  does  not 
belong  to  the  suffix,  but  signifies  on  the  ground  (no.  44). 
't^mn-  to  hide  'wune'm's  to  hide  near  by 

Jc!wa  to  sit  ifwem's  to  sit  near  by 

Lax**-  to  stand  foxwe'm's  to  stand  watching 
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12.  'k'lot  OPPOSITE  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].    After  8  the  initial  Jc-  disap- 

pears. 
la  to  go  ldk*!dtEnd  to  go  to  the  oppo- 

site side  271.8 
aps'  side  apso't  the  other  side  96.28 

gwes'  far  gwe'sot  the  far  opposite  side 

gwa-  down  river  gwd'Tc'lot    the    opposite    side 

down  river  130.22 
Ml'  right  hand  Jte'lTc'IddTiegynl  the  right  hand 

comer   in   the  house   81.2 
(see  nos.  18,  46) 
Before  the  affricative  is,  t  changes  to  I. 

Jte'lldoUsIdna  the  right  hand  15.11  (see  no.  67) 
While  q  before  this  snffix  changes  to  x  in  ^UE^xlc'ldt  (from  ^nEg-) 
RIGHT  OPPOSITE,  the  t*  drops  out  in  ^Emxot  left  side  (from 
gEmx-) 

13.  'a^O   EXTREME  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

eJc'!'  above  'if Tc' logo     farthest     above    X 

179.32 

lIgls-  seaward  Lla/sagod  to  put  farthest  sea- 

ward 

gwd-  north  gfwal^awV  extreme  north  end 

218.9 

14.  ''QCSd  BEHIND,  HIND  END,  TAIL  END[sTEM-S.,  h]. 

LEg-  to  slap  LEfglEXsd  to  slap  behind 

islEk^-  short  tslEklu'ocsd  a  short  person 

glaJc^'  notch  gla^lcu'xsde  to  have  a  notch  for 

a  tail  279.18 
'ek'!a  up  e'lc'laxsdala  to  have  hind  end 

up  V  325.8 
o-  something  o'xsde^  hind  end  V  490.28 

nun  wolf  "  nu'nox^d^^  wolf  tail  279.13 

15.  'Xf,(a)    BEHIND,  BOTTOM,  STERN  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

^wa/la8  large  ^wa/latslEXLa    (canoe)    with 

large  stem 

o-  something  o'xLe^  stem  of  canoe  127.23 

o'xLox'sidze^  heel  V  475.5  (see 
no.  75) 

hrnir-  to  shoot  IwfuLlEXLEnd  to  shoot  stem  of 

canoe 

^wdL-  to  groan  gwd' l! Exm'la  to  groan  after- 

wards X  5.11 
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16.  -5*1/5   MIDDLE  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

mok^  to  tie  mo'gwo^yo   to   tie   in   middle 

370.13 

la  to  go  lo'^yo    to  go    to    the  middle 

U.S.N.M.  670.17 

o-  something  dyd"e^  the  middle  273.23 

t'ip-  to  clasp  Jc'ihd'ydd  to  clasp  in  the  mid- 

dle, to  embrace  X  177.4 

jr'oA:**  house  g'd'hwo^yo    middle    of    house 

248.28 

da  to  hold  dd'yiwe  to  hold  in  middle  V 

325.7 

17.  -n5  SIDE.    The  form  of  this  suffix  is  variable.     On  the  one  hand, 

we  have  the  word-suffix  -no,  from  which  are  formed  d'Lande' 
LANDSIDE  20.1,  ^nd'lande'  seaside  272.3;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  -no  as  stem-suflSx,  weakening  the  terminal  con- 
sonant.    From  this  form  we  have — 

ox-  to  do  axno'lis  to  place  by  the  side 

177.39 
f^ax^  to  stand  Lofnolis  to  stand  by  the  side 

*  37.9 
Hex-  trail,  door  ttE'nnoe^  side  door  X  171.28 

We  have  also  -nus,  sometimes  indifferent,  sometimes  weakening 

the  terminal  consonant. 
It  weakens  the  terminal  sound  in  the  following  forms: 

A^7- right  side  he'lklddEUUtse^    right    side 

175.14  (see  no.  12) 

qdS'  to  walk  qd^dzEnd^dzEudala     to     walk 

alongside 
qd'nd^dzEndala  to  walk  along- 
side 

sex^'  to  paddle  si'wonudze^    paddhng    along- 

side 

xax"-  to  stand  Ld^wunodzEtil  to  stand  along- 

side in  house  31.34 

It  is  indifferent  in  the  following  forms : 
da  to  take  dd^hanusEla  to  take  alongside 

152.5  (see  no.  31) 
dzElx^  to  run  dzE'lxunu'dze'  running  along- 

side 
The  ending  -nuLEm  (no.  546)  suggests  a  third  form,  -nuL. 
i  21 
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18. 


-ll^gw  CORNER  [STEM-S.,  IND.  (w.?)]. 

o-  something  o'ne^wil  comer  in  house  56.15 


Jiel-  right  side 


aps-  one  side 

Jtartr  hollow   object  is  some- 
where 

19.    '-€l^(a)    DOWN  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

la  to  go 
waTxvev 
plEL-  to  fly 
lox'  to  roll 

dzslx^-  to  run 
la  to  go 

With  -ayu  (no.  174)  it  forms  -axd'yu. 
tsfsq-  to  throw 


helJc'  lodne'^vnl      right  -  hand 

corner  in  house  81.2   (see 

nos.  12,  46) 
apsd'rie^wes    one    comer    of 

mind  260.40 
Jiane'^wll    (kettle)    stands   in 

comer  of  house  X  125.29 

Id'xa  to  go  down  165.29 
wafxEla  river  runs  down  36.39 
plELd'xa  to  fly  down  X  155.21 
loxumd'xa  to  roll  down,  plural 

19.12  (see  no.  196) 
dzE^lxwaxa  to  run  down  196.39 
Id'xalil  to  go  down  in  house 

187.22  (see  no.  46) 


tslEqd'xo'yu  to  be  thrown  X 
87.28 
With  the  inchoative  (no.  2)  it  forms  -axod. 

ax-  to  do  axd'xod  to  take  down  48.24 

wul-  in  vain  wuld'xod   to   bring   down   in 

vaitiU.S.N.M.  727.10 
Lei'  to  invite  in  Le^laxod  to  call  down  185.36 

Lld^'  red,  copper  Lld'qvxixdd  to  hand  down  a  cop- 

per, i.  e.,  to  sell  a  copper  84.3 
20.  »g*iistd  up[sTEM-8.,  IND.]  loses  g'  after  «,  and  Ic  and  l  sounds. 


^a-  morning,  early 
Iclwd  to  sit 

'ns^mplEU  once 

qlowr-  rich 


dog*-  to  see 
dsx^'  to  jump 


riex'  to  pull 
qdS"  to  walk 
pi  EL-  to  fly 


^dg'usW  to  rise  early  61.5 
Iclwd' g'ustMll    to    sit    up    in 

house  50.17  (see  no.  46) 
^nE^mpfBng'ustd  (to  jump)  up 

once  390.13 
Qto'mg'ustMs  wealth  coming 

up  on  ground  (name)  377.1 

(no.  44) 
do'qustdla  to  look  up  X  167.37 
dEX'o'std  to  jump  up  X  179.17 

X**  changes   before  o  to  Xj 

see  p.  436 
ne'xustdd  to  pull  up  184.37 
qd'suslMa  to  walk  up 
plELo'std  to  fly  up 
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21.  'fUsI^  DOWN  TO   BEACH  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

la  to  go  Isntsfes  to  go  to  beach  80.21 

qdS'  to  walk  qa'sETUsHa  to  walk  to  beach 

Lei'  to  invite  in,  to  call  Le'lsntsfesEla  to  call  down  to 

beach  80.17 
^o'ffwala  supernatural  f^o'  (.EgwalsntsIesEla  the  super- 

natural ones  coming  down 
to  the  beach  159.18 

22.  ^^USd^S   UP  FROM    BEACH  [STEM-8.,  IND.]. 

qds  to  walk  qafs^usdes   to   walk   up   from 

beach 
la  to  go  Id'^sdes  to  go  up  from  beach 

211.15 
xdjh  to  grasp  in  talons  xd'p'usdes  to  grasp  and  cany 

up  the  beach  X  155.21 
oxL'  to  carry  on  back  d'xLOsdesEla  to  carry  on  back 

up  the  beach  X  162.15 
22a.  'Xtfa  our  to  sea  [stem-s.,  w].    Loses  initial  x. 
^E'l^Etta  to  swim  out  to  sea  X  144.27 
dd'putldla  to  look  out  to  sea  X  117.26 
JcwadzEtlo'd  to  kick  out  to  sea  X  111.1 

23.  'atUs  and  'EltUs  down  river,  down   inlet  [stem-s.,  -atus 

IND.,  'eUus  IND.  and  w]. 

yal-  to  blow  *  yd'latvfsEla  to  blow  down  the 

inlet  274.5 
^Elq-  to  swim  ^Elqatu'sEla    to    swim    down 

river 
qamx^'  down  of  birds  qa'mxwatdsEla   down   coming 

down  river  154.30 
qds-  to  walk  qd'dzEUusEla    to   walk    down 

river 
te  to  go  LdHdsElag'ilis     going     down 

river    (westward)    through 

the  world  (name)  X  84.39 
8ex^'  to  paddle  ae'vmltvfsEla  and  se'xultu'sEla 

to  paddle  down  river 

24.  '^USta  UP  RIVER  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

Aog«- to  go  [plural]  Jio^x^usta    to    walk   up    river 

62.31 
^UEq-  straight  *nE^U8ta'  to  continue  up  river 

70.23 
qdS'  to  walk  qd'a^ustdla  to  walk  up  river 

sex^'  to  paddle  ee'x^ustdla  to  paddle  up  river 
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25.  ^a^wll  ACROSS  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

^mo-  to  load  ^maf^vnl  a  canoe  carrying  load 

across  131.23 

gElq-  to  swim  gElqa^vn'lEla  swimming  across 

148.18 

26.  'tlSiq)    UNDER   WATER  [ STEM-S.,  W]. 

et'  again 


^UEq-  straight 

lc!wa  to  sit 
wun-  to  hide  (?) 

27.    'tsIO   IN  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

md  fish 

^iueI-  white 
aX'  to  do 

tsUx'-  sick 

ma'l  two 

qlox'  to  dress 

g'ir  to  be  somewhere 

la  to  go 

^wU'  entirely 


e'dEUsa    again    under    water 

143.19 
'nE^E'nsEla     straight     under 

water  V  477.30 
klu'nsa  to  sit  in  water  64.22 
vm^ns^id  to  sink  143.32   (see 

no.  90) 

mdtsJd  fish  inside    (i.   e.,  *in 

trap)  184.18 
^mE'lts!d  white  inside 
axtsld'la  to  put  into  114.36 
axtslo'd  to  put  into  175.27 
tslix'tsld'la  sick  inside,  head- 
ache 
ma'ltsld'la  two  inside,   i.   e., 

two  in  a  canoe  147.15 
q!d'xts!dd  to  dress  in,  to  put 

on  garment  98:1 
g'l'tslE^was  place  of  going  in 

(see  no.  182) 
Id'ttsldlil  to  come  out  of  room 

in  house   194.31    (see  nos. 

27,  46) 
'im'ldltsld  (strength)  gives  out 

entirely  141.2  (see  no.  37) 


28.    'bEtia)    INTO   HOLE  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


dsx^'  to  jump 
la  to  go 

LtEUX'  to  shove 


dEX^bEta'  to  jump  into  99.1 
Id^bEdas  place  of  going  into 

(hole)  9.10  (see  no.  182) 
LlE^nxbEtETid   to  shove  in  X 

224.17 


28a.  'poL  INTO  HOLE,  IN  HOLE  (Ncwcttec  dialect)  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

Icvl'  to  lie  kvlpo^Lll  to  lie  down  in  a  room 

in  the  house  X  207.22  (see 
no.  46) 
0-  something  o^poLil  room  in  house  X  207.23 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10—30 
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29.    'ULO   UNDER  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

LOS'  to  push  Lofyabod  to  push  under  80.13 

o-  something  a^wd'bd^e  lower  side  80.13 

a^wd^hotslEXsde  thigh  (see  no. 

14) 
g'lgame^  chief  g'l^gabde^  chief  under  others 

151.26 
^Elq-  to  grasp  ^E'l^abdsxd'ya   to   grasp    the 

under  side  of  the  bow  of  the 

canoe  127.28  (see  no.  62) 

'Xtd  ON  TOP  OF  A  LONG   STANDING  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  W.]  SCems  to 

lose  X  after  all  consonants,  but  may  retain  it  after  m,  Uyl. 


30. 


b-  something 

1c! wd  to  sit 

IcluS'  to  sit,  plural 

ep-  to  pinch 

e'mas  float 

^rriElc^-  round  thing  is  some- 
where 


31. 


o'xtcie^  top  of  mountain  126.3 
kiwd'xtd  to  sit  on  top  182.32 
klvdzEtd^ya    to    sit    on    top 

415.22 
e'hEtbd  to  pinch  at  top  end 

X  224.32 
e'madzEtdla  top  float  V  389.8 
^MEguto^d  round  thing  begins 

to  be  on  top  X  121.11 

b(a)    END   OF   A    LONG   HORIZONTAL   OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


doq^'  to  see 
LidS'  se^ 


Llex-  sea-lion 

qand'yu  lasso 
dd  to  take 

ha'nL-  to  shoot 

odz-  wrong 

li'el-  right 

x'lq-  to  bum 

la  to  go 
§21 


do'x^ha  to  see  point  91.32 
Lid'shala  extending  out  to  sea 

162.42 
Lid'sabala  to  walk  on  beach 
Lle'LlExhdla   sea-lions  at  ends 

X71.6 
gand'yubala  lasso  at  end  37.13 
dd^hEud  to  take  hold  of  end 

15.7 
TixinTwfnlbETid  to  shoot  at  each 

end  153.3 
o'dzEbax'^ld  to  turn  the  wrong 

way  227.25 
Tielhax'^ldd'mas    to    cause    to 

turn  the  right  way  227.28 

(see  no.  158) 
x'l' xbdlagils  to  bum  at  end  on 

ground     251.29     (see    nos. 

197,  44) 
Ld'lahETiddla  to  go  from  end  to 

end  196.35 
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32.  'X*L(a)  ON  TOP  OF  A roundedobject[stem-s.,ind.]  loses  X'  after 

p,  8j  Jcy  and  L  sounds. 
This  ending  has  assumed  two  specific  meanings: 
(a)  on  the  flames  of  the  fire: 

aX'  to  do  axLd^la  to  put  on  fire 

axLE'nd  to  put  on  fire 
tie'qwap  stone  in  fire  tle'qwapLsnd  to  put  stones  on 

fire  20.8 
Aan- a  hollow  object  is  some-     Jta'nx'Lola  hollow   object   on 
where  fire  (  =  kettle) 

(h)  named.  The  meaning  in  this  case  is  that  the  name  is  on 
top  of  the  object,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Plains  Indians,  in  their  picture-writing,  attach  the  name  to 
the  head  of  the  person. 

Dd^hEndBX'La  named  Da'bEnd  22.6 
Qla'mtalalLa  named  QIa'mtalal  100.1. 
a'ngwax'LOs'i  what  is  your  name?  388.3 

33.  '(E)nX  EDGE   OF  A   FLAT   OR   LONG   OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

da  to  take  dE'nxEnd  to  take  by  the  edge 

10.14 
o-  something  awu'nxe^  edge 

qd8'  to  walk  qa' SEnxEnddla  to  walk   along 

an  edge 
tETok^-  to  chop,  bite  out  tE'mkunxEnd  to  bite  out  the 

edge  197.21 
Tc'IVleux  knife  270.21 
arrwf^Enxe^  youngest   child 

45.34 

34.  'Ut  EDGE   OF   A   ROUND   OBJECT  [STEM-8.,  IND.?]. 

qaS'  to  walk  qafdznusEntala  to  walk  along 

35.  'dZ^  ON   A    FLAT  OBJECT  [ STEM-S.,  W]. 

o-  something  ddzo'e^  surface 

Lex-  to  beat  time  with  baton         Le'xdzod  to  beat  time  on  a  flat 

thing  230.30 
aWx^-  to  hunt  sea-mammals        Ale'udzEWe^  hunter  on  the  flat 

thing   (i.   e.,  in  the  sky  = 

Orion) 
tlEp-  to  step  V.ehEdzd'd  to  step  on  a  flat 

thing  X  101.18 
doq^'  to  see  do^^udzod  to  see  a  flat  thing  X 

226.12 
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XIL8'  hill  on  which  fortified  vil-         xudzEdzd'lia   hill    on    flat    on 

lage  is  built  beach  X  227.7 

Uek'"  to  lie  on  back  tteg'sdzolll  to  lie  on  back  on  flat 

thing  in  house  (see  no.  46) 

**♦  'SgEm  ON  A  ROUND  OBJECT  (see  no.  85) 

36.  ^g*Eig*a  inside  of  a  hollow  object  [stem-s.,  w.]  loses  initial  g'E. 

o-  something  b'gug'l^  inside  of  hollow  thing 

mog^-  yellowish  md'guga  yellowish  inside  ( = 

spoon  of 'horn  of  the  big- 
horn sheep)  U.S.N.M.  680.2 
tslox^'  to  wash  tslo'zug'ind    to    wash    inside 

V  432.42 

36a.  'Htilg'a  hollow  side  (compound  of  -no  and  -g-a,  nos.  17,  36). 
o-  something  o'nulg'ae^  groins 

37.  -5  OFF,  AWAY  FROM.     This  suffix  does  not  seem  to  occur  by 

itself,  but  is  always  combined  with  a  following  primary  suflSx. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  significance,  I  have  included 
it  in  the  primary  suffixes.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  with 
the  completive  terminal  -d.  It  seems  to  have  a  secondary 
form  -wvl  [stem-s.,  ind.]  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
inchoative  -gil-  (see  no.  197)  and  -o.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  suffix  'O  may  Be  identical  with  -wd,  -o  (no.  124).  This  is 
suggested  by  such  forms  as  tle'pd  to  step  off  (from  Hep-  to 
step),  but  the  identity  of  these  suffixes  is  not  certain, 
(a)  With  the  completive  terminal  -d: 


aX'  to  do 

axo'd  to  take  out 

^ix'-  to  put  around 

gixo'd  to  take  off  16.10, 39.29 

Elk'''  blood 

E'lJc'od   to   bleed  197.21    (see 

p.  436) 

V.OS'  to  cut 

Uo'sod  to  cut  off  279.13 

sag!'  to  peel 

saqlo'd  to  peel  off  V  473.27 

(6)  With  other  primary  suffixes: 

ax-  to  do 

axd'dala  to  take  off 

la  to  go 

WweIs  to  go  out   (see  nos. 

44,  197) 

'vnn-  all 

hmfHo'sta  all  out  of  water  21.8 

(see  no.  39) 

la  to  go 

U!^sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 

Iex""' 

lEXUStE'nd    to    take    out    X 

155.39  (see  no.  39) 
§  21 
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'moltsld^la  to  unload  55.33 
(see  nos.  27,  91) 

lolisldflll  to  go  out  of  room 
194.31  (see  nos.  27,  46) 

asfwultsJo^d  to  take  out  (see 
no.  27) 

la/widd  to  take  off  from  fore- 
head 22.2  (see  no.  57) 

g-a/TWugd  to  come  out  of 
inside  of  something  415.31 

qJo'l^Eqd  to  well  up  out  of  a 
hole 

hano'qdVs  (box)  coming  out  of 
ground  X  35.31  (see  no.  44) 

(c)  The  following  are  evidently  compounds  of  the  suffix  -o  or 
-vml,  but  the  second  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  free. 

-timft.'a  OUT   OP  AN    ENCLOSED   PLACE: 

^vn'HolUa  all  out  of  the  woods 

42.34 
dEx^vmlHaflil  to  jump  out  of 


a/X"  to  do 

la  to  go 

g-ax  to  come 

j/o  to  well  up 

han-    a    hollow    thing    is 
somewhere 


'win-  all 
dEx^'  to  jump 
xwe'laq-  backward 


-wultd  OUT  OP  canoe: 
"wlH-  all 

'mo-  to  load 


-vmltos  DOWN  OUT  op: 
dsx^'  to  jump 


room  in  house  97.29 
TU)e'laxwvU!a  to  turn  back  out 
of  62.27 

'vnfHdUd    all    out    of    canoe 

217.20 
hadUdflasd'    to    be    imloaded 

217.13 
mo'ltod  to  unload  X  103.26 

dExvlto's  to  jump  down  out  of 
279.15 


S  22.  Special  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  38-52) 
38.  -fc*J5J  TOP  OF  A  BOX  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loscs  initial  1c\ 


Iclwd  to  sit 

we-  not 

LEp-  to  spread 

nos-  to  cover 
'nEma/x'^id  to  be  level 
^^Zg**-  to  lift 


Jdwd'Jc'Ee'    seat    on    top    X 

155.23 
we'lc'se'  not  full 
LspEyi'ndala  to  spread  over 

top  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
nd^SEyind  to  cover  top 
'nEma/lc'E€^  level  on  top 
gEflxkwoEfnd  to  lift  top  of  box 
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39.  -*^f(a)  WATER  [woRD-s.  and  stem-s.,  ind.]. 
(a)  Word-suffix: 
g[!ula'  life 
vxuda'  cold 
g'cifla  first 


Q>)  Stem-suffix: 
ax-  to  do 
dEX^-  to  jump 

Ic'ox^-  lukewarm 
ge  long  time 

la  to  go 


q!yla"8ta  water  of  life 
wuda'^sta  cold  water  141.17 
g'd'la^sta  first   in   the   water 
62.13 


aX"  to  do 

feg-  to  drop 
qa'P'  to  upset 

40.  ^sqwap  fire  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
qle-  many 


axstE^nd  to  put  into  water  21.5 
dEX^8ta'  to  jump  into  water 

34.28 
Tco'xHta  lukewarm  water  54.1 
ge'^stala    long    in    water    X 

155.38  (see  no.  91) 
l&'^sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 

(see  no.  37) 
la'stEX'H^d  to  begin  to  go  into 

water  36.25  (see  no.  90) 
la'stda's  place  of  going  into 

water  34.3  (see  no.  182) 
axatafno  being  put  into  water 

X  155.36 
te'xsta  to  fall  into  water  100.10 
qapstd'nd  to  pour  into  water 

CS  216.7 

qle'sqwap  many  fires 


With  ties-  STONE,  this  suffix  forms  tfe'qwap  stone  in  fire.  With 
other  stems  ending  in  s,  one  of  the  8  sounds  is  dropped,  which 
would  suggest  a  form  -qwap. 


o^mas  large  (Newettee  dialect) 
hvalas  great 


d'mdsqwd'pEldg'Uls  great  fire 
in  world  (see  no.  45) 

'wolasqwapElls  great  fire  on 
beach  (poetry;  see  no.  45) 

41.    ^WdlUf  ^dla   STATIONARY   ON    WATER. 

(a)  After  n  and  vowels  -wala: 

han-     hollow     object     is 
somewhere 


Iclwa  to  sit 
La{x^)'  to  stand 

gl-  to  be 
ge  long  time 


hanwafla  canoe  adrift  on  water 

127.6 

Jclwd^wdla  to  sit  on  water 
Lofwala   to   stand   on   water 
*   143.41 

gl^wala  to  be  on  water  X  87.37 
ge^wd'la  long  time  on  water 

X  181.3 


§22 
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42. 


43. 


yd'q&la  dead  body  adrift 

canoes     adrift    on 


(6)  After  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  k  sounds  -&la: 

k'dt-  long  object  is  some-        k'atdfla  long  object  adrift 
where 

yog**-  dead  body  is  some- 
where 

TYiEX"   hollow    things    are         niExa'la 
somewhere  water 

Medial  k{w)  sounds  are  transformed  by  this  ending  into  the  cor- 
responding anterior  sounds  (see  p.  436). 

'niEk^-    round     thing     is         ^niEk'&'la  island,  i.  e.,  round 

somewhere  thing  on  water 

pEx^-  to  float  pEX'd'la  to  drift 

The  inchoative  form  of  this  suffix  is  formed  with  -gil-  (no.  197) 
and  is  -giltala, 

k!wd  to  sit 

k'dd-  long  thing  is  some- 
where 

-/>^   MOVING   ON    WATER   [STEM-S. 

(see  no.  197)  loses  initial  gi. 


kfwd'g'iltdla  to  sit  on  water 
kd'dEltdla  to  put  long  thing 
on  water 

,  w].     Inchoative  form  -g'ite 


hariL-  to  shoot 
doq^'  to  see 

dzExk'Id'la  noise  of  splitting 


SEpE^lx'k'Idla  ringing  noise  of 
metal 

Ldx^'  to  stand 


ha^uLELl^  to  shoot  on  water 

do'guLE^ydla  to  see  moving  on 
water 

dzExk' Id^lagiLe  noise  of  split- 
ting begins  to  be  on  water 
152.19 

SEpE'lx'k'  Idlagiie  ringing 
noise  begins  to  be  on  water 
152.34 

Ld'x^waLe^  to  begin  to  stand 
on  water  143.11 


-a  ON  ROCKS  [sTEM-s.,  h].     Inchoativo  form  -g'odHaj  -g'i^la  (see 

no.  197)  loses  initial  ga  and  gi. 
ydq^-  dead  body  is  somewhere         yd'qiwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 


o-  something 

0-  something,  -enak^  direction 
k!wa  to  sit 
Lax**-  to  stand 
qap-  upside  down 


154.12 
o'neqlwa  corner  on  rock  (see 

no.  18)  168.33 
awVnaklwa  rocky  place  148.30 
k!w(wf  to  sit  on  rock  102.31 
Ld'^wa  to  stand  on  rock  148.30 
qapld'Hod  to  pour  out  on  rock 

179.8 
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g'U-  first  g-UE'mg'i'ldla  to  be  on  rock, 

[pL]  22.10  (see  nos.  196, 197) 

Jc!wa  to  sit  Iclwd'g'dd^la  to  sit  down  on 

rock  X  105.25 

44.  -^    ON   GROUND,  OUTSIDE  OF  HOUSE  [sTEM-s.,  h].     Inchoative 
form  -g'aEls,  -gih  loses  initial  g'a  and  g'. 

Isqlu's  fire  on  ground,  out- 
side of  house  45.32 


Ie^-  fire 
Jc!wa  to  sit 


Jclwda  to  be  seated  on  ground 

X  173.22 
Jclwd'dzas  place  of  being  seated 

on  ground  X  173.31  (see  no. 

182) 
^e^s  long  on  ground  37.14 
Ld'8  to  stand  on  ground;  tree 

37.20 
yd'qlvdzds  place  of  lying  dead 

on  ground  61.8  (see  no.  182) 
bEklu's  woodman 
JcIwd'g'aEls   to   sit   down   on 

ground  X  173.19 
hvaftEls   to   lead    on   ground 

X4.5 
mafgUs  to  move  on  ground 

60.37 
gung'E'ls   to   try   on   ground 

160.22 
dafdEgUs^ld  to  pick  up  from 

ground  X  6.18 
Io/weU  to  go  out  19.8  (see  no. 

37) 
^vnf^lawEls  all   outside    26.32 

(see  no.  37) 

45.  ^^8,  -i«  BOTTOM  OF  WATER  [sTEM-s.,  w].  Generally  this  sufl5x 
is  used  to  designate  the  beach,  but  it  means  as  well  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  always  covered  by  water.  If  the  latter  is 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  beach,  the  suffix  -ns  under 
WATER  (no.  26)  is  added,  with  which  it  forms  -ndzes  under 
WATER  on  THE  BOTTOM.  Inchoativc  form-  g'a^lls  loses  initial  g'. 
i.'w«- to  sit  [plural]  Jclvdze's  to  sit  on  the  beach 

102.18 
doq^-  to  see  do^ocdogwes  to  see  the  bottom 

34.4 
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ek'  good  'e'g'%8  good  beach,  sand  60.21 

Aan-  hollow   vessel    is    some-        Jia'ne's  hollow  vessel  on  beach 

where  102.34 

qap-  upside  down  qnbe's  upset  on  beach 

Je!wa  to  sit  Iclwafg'aHla  to  sit   down   on 

beach  96.28 
i/dV  seaward  Ltd/ l! Esbag'aHla  to  put  out  on 

beach  (in  front  of  house), 
seaward  101.34  (see  no.  31) 
gap-  upside  down  qaplaflls  to  upset  on  beach 

Here  may  also  belong  the  very  common  suffix  of  names  -g'tlis  sig- 
nifying IN  THE  world: 
'nEmo'Jc^  one  person  'riEmd^Jculag'ilis  alone  in  world 

o^mcLsqwap  great  fire  o'masqwa'pElag'Uis  only  great 

fire  in  world 

46.    ^H  IN  HOUSE,  ON  THE  FLOOR  OP  THE  HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  W].      luchoa- 

tive  form  -g'ilU,  -g'alU  loses  initial  g'. 

Ie^'  fire  lE^mfl  fire  in  house 

Tuxn-    hollow   vessel   is   some-        Aa'm'i  kettle  on  floor  V  427.1 

where 
Lax^-  to  stand  La'vnl  to  stand  on  floor  47.28 

gor  early,  -gustA  up  gafgustdvnl  to  be  up  early  in 

house  46.12 
levl-  to  lie,  pluriJ  Jcu'Wl  to  lie  down  in  house  25.6 

Jcu'le'lds  place  of  lying  down  in 

house,  bedroom  139.21  (see 

no.  182) 
yag^-  to  lie  dead  ya/qumg'aHl'l  to  fall  dead  in 

house  [pi.]  X  110.34 
ox-  to  do  aoc^a/lil  to  put  on  floor  137.37 

Lsp-  to  spread  LEplaflll  to  spread  on  floor  24.3 

ailc'-  to  lie  on  back  t!ex''d'l%l  to  lie  down  on  back 

in  house  139.18 

The  very  numerous  forms  in  -III  are  evidently  to  a  great  extent 
derived  from  continuative  forms  in  -la. 

Jclvxidzd'la  to  sit  on  flat  thing         Tc!wadzd/lll  to  sit  on  flat  thing 

in  house  24.4  (see  no.  35) 

^Ernxotstdla  left  side  of  door    *       ^ErnxotstdHll  left  side  of  door 

in  house  270.21  (see  nos.  12, 
59) 

Lsp-  to  spread  LEhEgvn'lTc^    spread    out    on 

floor  V  430.22  {LshElC' 
spread  out,  see  no.  172) 
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47.   ^SL  INTO   HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

hoq^'  to  go  pi. 
dEX^"  to  jump 


ho^^wiL  to  enter  pi.  21.1 
dsmfL    to   jump   into   house 

14.8 
g'd'xcLEla  to  be  in  the  act  of 

coming  in  91.15 
axef  leIxi  to  put  into  48.27 


g'ox  to  come 

dX'  to  do 

47a.  Sfj^'sEla  shoreward  (stem-s.,  w.).     This  is  evidently  com- 
posed of  -eL  (no.  47);  -es  (no.  45);  -la  (no.  91) 
dd'hetefsEla  to  tow  ashore 

48.  "XS  IN  CANOE  [sTEM-s.,  w].     Inchoative  form  -gaalEXS  loses 
initial  g'a, 

hdq^'  to  go  [pi.] 

0-  something 

da  to  take 

JcHp-  to  hold  with  tongs 


'mo-  to  load 
Je!wd  to  sit 

'vM'  all,  entire 

qajh  upside  down 

aps-  other  side 


Tid'guxs  to  go  aboard  224.9 
0X8  inside  of  canoe 
ddx8  to  take  aboard  96.32 
Jc'fEbE'xsEla    to    put    aboard 

with  tongs  V  366.3 
'mo'xsEla  to  load  78.38 
Jdwd'gaalEXS  to  sit  down  in 

canoe  121.26 
^vn'lgaalExs  all  is  in  canoe  V 

485.2 
qsplE^lEXS  to  pour  into  canoe 

V  473.15 

apsd'xdze'  other  side  of  canoe 

V  361.22 


49.  ^xL6  ON  TOP  OF  TREE  [sTEM-s.,  iND.]  (compare  no.  76). 

Jum-  a  hollow  thing  is  some-        ha'nxLod  to  put  a  box  on  top 

where  of  a  tree  278.31 

g'e-  to  be  somewhere  g'e'xLo  it  is  on  a  tree 

50.  ^x*8ltt  MOUTH  OF  RIVER  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loscs  initial  x\ 

0-  something  o'x^siwe'  mouth  of  river  29.3 

wun-  deep  vm'nx'siu  deep  at  mouth  of 

river 

51.  ^g*d^^  SIDE,  BANK  OP  RIVER  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loscs  initial  y*. 
maJc''  next  md^kdge'    next    to    bank    of 

river  180.23 
Jelwa  to  sit  Iclwa/g^agEnd  to  sit  on  bank 

of  river  30.6 
Tclwdfg'dgEls   to  sit  down  on 
ground  by  a  river  64.29 
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0- something  o'gvmge^  side  of  canoe  79.14 

shore  of  lake  143.7 

sex^-  to  paddle  se'sEXWdge*   paddles    at  sides 

214.40 

gl^^'  to  hang  ^exmfgEdala  to  be  suspended 

by  the  side  of  V  479.10 

52.  O0S^*»   OUTSIDE   FRONT  OF  HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

Ic'ldt-  to  paint  IdafdEXse'g'Ua    painting    on 

house-front  186.27 

0-  something  o^xseg'e^  outside  front  of  house, 

272.4 

LeX"  to  beat  time  Le'xEXseg'ind    to    beat    front 

boards  of  house  247.5 

S  23.  JParts  of  Body  as  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  53-81) 

53.  <CLd  ON   HEAD  [STEM-S.,  H  Or  W?]. 

0-  something  o'xlH^I  head  of  clam  134.10 

nls-  to  pull  nets  !EXLd/lab End   to    pull   by 

the  head  X  171.30 
'mEl-  white  'niE'ldzEXLd'la   having   white 

feather  on  head  X  114.12 
IeJc'"  to  throw  lEgixLdfls  to  throw  at  head 

outside  X  116.20 
nil-  to  show  n^lEXiMfx'^ld     to     begin     to 

show  head  143.10 

54.  ^^Em  FACE.     This  suffix  is  probably  related  to  -sgEm  round  thing 

(no.  85).     After  p,  s,  t,  I,  z,  and  Ic  sounds,  -Em;  after  Z,  n,  m, 
and  fortes,  -gEm. 

'mEl'  white  'mE^lpEm  white  face 

ek'f  upward,  high  eflc'ligE' mala/ mas     to     cause 

face  to  be  turned  up  (see 

nos.  92,  158) 
gtwdx  hemlock  glwafxame^  hemlock  on  face 

(around  head)  18.10 
Tva'p-  hair  JiapE^m  hairy  face 

l!eI'  to  push  LlE'lgETYix'^li    to    push    from 

face  173.36 
ax-  to  be  axamd^la    to    have    on    face 

271.24 
Sometimes  with  the  significance  in  front  of: 

zax**-  to  stand  f^^xume^  standing  in  front  of 

It  occurs  also  as  word-suffix: 

dhanE'm  wolf  dLanE'm^Em  with  a  wolf  face, 
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64a.  "ffEnU  mask  [stem-s.,  as  no.  54,  or  wobd-s.]. 
(a)  STEM'S.: 

JcuinF^'  thunder-bird 


Jcu'nxuml  thunder-bird  mask 

16.1 
^mE'lgEml         mountain-goat 

mask  98.12 

*mE'lxL  ogEml  mountain- 

goat  mask  96.23 

54  6.  ^nuLJEym  temples  ( =  sides  of  face ;  compound  of  -no  side  [no. 
17]  and  -gEm  face  [no.  54]). 


hnEl"  white 

(6)  woBD-s.: 
*mEh  white 


0-  something 
TYiaH  two 


Jie'lJcfot  right  side 


d'nuLEjne^  temples  31.40 
mae'maHdgunv!  l  Emd'la     two 

persons  on  each  side  217.29 

(see  nos.  82,  91) 
TielklodEnvfLEme'  right  side 

of  house-front  (see  no.  12) 

186.32 


Llaqlu'm^ya  red-cheeked 
'nd'umya  to  cover  cheek  with 
blanket 


Lld'qlos  red-cheeked 


55.  ''Etn'ya  cheek  [stem-s.,  h]. 
Lla^'  red 
'noa*-  to  cover  with  blanket 

56.  -5«  cheek  [stem-s.,  h]. 
Lta^'  red 

57.  *g*iUf  'g*iyu  forehead  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g-. 

o-  something  o'gwiwe^  forehead  19.5 

wd/dzo  broad  wa' dzogwiyu  with  broad  fore- 

head (see  §  4.1) 
qeS"  to  shine  qefsiu  shining  forehead 

elc'  good  e'lc'iu  pretty- 

Before  vocalic  suffixes  the  terminal  u  becomes  w, 

fc'a^- a  long  thing  is  somewhere         Jcd'tewe'  house  beam   118.29 

(long  thing  on  forehead) 
Ld'siwe^  what  sticks  on  fore- 
head 19.11 
ho^x^hohvlwe'  ho'x"hok"  head 

mask  110.16 
'yixwl'we^  dancing-headdress 
x'isl'we'  wolf  head  mask  (teeth 
showing  thing  on  forehead) 
qlE^lxewe'   wrinkles   on   fore- 
head 


LOS'  to  stick 

Tio'x^hok^  a  fabulous  bird 

^yix^-  to  dance 
x'iS'  to  show  teeth 


qlslx'  wrinkled 
(23 
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bEk^'  man  hEhm'vxda  to  have  man  on 

forehead  167.27 

aX"  to  do,  to  be  axe'wala  to  have  on  forehead 

19.6 

^mS"  ochre  gu'Tnsvwak^  forehead  painted 

red  (see  no.  172) 

yih'  to  tie  yiLEyo'd  to  tie  on  forehead 

Id  to  go  Id'wiod  to  take  off  from  fore- 

head 22.2  (see  no.  37) 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  designate  the  bow  op  the  canoe.     In 
this  case  the  g'  never  changes  after  o  to  gw. 

0-  something  d'giwe^  bow  of  canoe  127.42 

Lax^'  to  stand  La'x^giwe^  standing  in  bow  of 

canoe  127.9 
xvyid'  to  stick  out  xwX'dEgl'vxda  to  stick  out  at 

bow  143.26 

Sometimes  -giu  is  used  with  the  significance  ahead,  in  front, 
in  the  same  way  as  -eg--  (no.  69)  is  used  to  express  behind. 

sd'yapalgiwala  to  send  ahead  149.22  (probably  containing  the 

inchoative  -gU-  no.  197) 
ale'xulg'iu  to  paddle  ahead  470.17 

We  have  -giu  also  as  word-suffix  in  g'd^lag'iwe'  leader  8.6. 

58.  ^atO  EAR  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

g'Ut!'  long  g'i'ldato  long-eared 

gEfmxot  left  side  ^Emxd'datde'  left  ear  105.7 

M'  to  hire  Jie^latd  to  lend  ear  217.37 

wdxS"  both  sides  wd'xsddaide'  on  each  ear  223.2 

gwds-  to  turn  towards  gwd'saoMla    to    turn    ear   to 

81.43 

59.  ^'sto  EYE,  door;  more  general^  round  opening  like  an  eye 

[sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  *s. 

(a)  eye: 

dd  to  wipe  dd^sto'd  to  wipe  eye 

JcweS'  to  spit  Tcwe'stbd  to  spit  into  eye  95.30 

'nag-  middle  'nd'qo^stde'    middle    between 

eyes  168.13 
dzEX'^  to  rub  dzEdzEX'sto'qfvnd  to  rub  eyes 

X  57.34 

(b)  door: 

ax-  to  do  dxsto^d  to  open  door  15.6 

0-  something  o'std'lll  door  of  house  20.9 
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wdx8'  both  sides  wafxsustalll  both  sides  of  door 

51.5  (see  no.  46) 
mix''  to  strike  mixiltd'we  to  knock  at  door 

(c)  BOUND  place: 

Llct^'  to  miss  Ll'xHto  to  miss  a  round  place 

(d)  TRAIL.     It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  form  -fto,  which 

weakens  the  terminal  stem  consonant,  is  also  used. 

^nog-  middle  ^UEXStd'e*  middle  of  trail  X 

8.32 
^riE^Eltd'  to  keep  on  trail  19.9 
Lcql^'  to  miss  Ll'gultdd  to  miss  a  trail 

60.  -Ti6(a)  NOSE,  POINT  [sTEM-s.,  w;  from -6(a)  point  (no.  31)]. 

ot'  to  perforate  odl'lhEnd  to  perforate  nose 

o-  something  am'lbe'  point  of  land  682.1 

^vxix^'  raven  ^wd'vnlbe^  raven  nose  129.41 

Ldq^"  to  push  Ld'gvnlhEnd  to  shove  to  nose 

349.20 
This  suffix  occurs  also  as  word-suffix. 

qwe'sa  far  qwe^saelbedzd  really  far  from 

nose  349.19  (see  no.  119) 
'uEXwa  near  'uEXwae'lba  near  nose  349.21 

61.  ^EXSt{a)    MOUTH,  OUTWARD  OPENING  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

^tyieIc^'  round  object  is  some-  ^niEguxstale's  round  entrance 
where  on  beach  153.29  (see  no.  45) 

tloq-  gap,  narrow  opening  tlo^guxsta  with  small  mouth 

0-  something  dwaxste^  mouth  of  inlet  1 55.26, 

of  bottle  V  486.3 

ha^m-  to  eat  hd'^manddzEXSta  to  eat  at  the 

side  of  some  one  117.23  (see 
no.  17) 

qEt-  to  spread  qEdEXsia'e^  sticks  for  spread- 

ing (mouth)  of  tree  99.3 

^wd8'  to  turn  to  gwd'yaxst  to    turn   mouth  to 

71.33 

'maUle'  to  recognize  ^malUVxst  to  recognize  voice 

250.9 

go-  early  gad'xstala  breakfast  X  167.6 

gEg-  wife  ^Eg'Vxst  woman's  voice 

62.  -«x*df  TOOTH  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  losos  initial  s, 

b'xLl^  hind  end  d'xLdsxd lower  jaw  166.6 

a'vmbo'e^  lower  side  ahod'bosx'de^  lower  side  of  bow 

of  canoe  127.20 

i  23 
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hodUis  large  '  Hoalasxa  big  toothed  ( =  lynx) 

'uEq-  straight  ^nsxx'd'la   straight    edged   V 

491.30 
ties-  stone  tte'sx'd  stone-edged  96.18 

63.  -X5   NECK  [STEM-S.,  H]. 

lIoa^  red  Llafq^tWExb  red  necked 

0-  something  oxd'we'  neck  149.22  (see  §4.3) 

qix'-  to  put  around  qEUxd^la  to  have  around  neck 

167.28 
qETixo'd  to  put  around  neck 

90.2 
qlwes-  to  squeeze  qlwe'tslEXod  to  strangle  136.32 

JcHp-  to  hold  around  k'HplEXo'd  to  embrace  around 

neck  X  121.38 
sop-  to  chop  so'pfEXod  to  chop  neck  (i.  e., 

foot  of  tree)  V  344.15 

63  a.  '%L!Qcd  IN  MOUTH  [sTEM-s.,  w;  compound  of  -eL  (no.  47)  and 
'Xo  (no.  63)]. 
hodp  water  ^wd'hlilxdwe'  saliva 

hel'  right  A€'Z€x.'xdt/;e'mouthfulX  157.20 

IsIex^'  to  wash  tslEwe^Llxo  to  rinse  mouth  V 

432.27 
«Ei:*- to  spear  sage'Llxdla     to     spear     into 

mouth  U.S.N. M.  670.2 
pvdJc!'  canoe  xwd'gwlL!xdla  canoe  in  mouth 

U.S.N.M.  670.2 
islEq-  to  throw  tsls^e'LlEXod    to   throw   into 

mouth  359.13 

64.  "tidzEm  THROAT  [sTEM-s.,  w;  perhaps  related  to  -ns-  (no.  26)]. 

top-  speck  td'bEndzEm  speck  in  throat 

65.  "dpi  when  followed  by  accent  -ip!  neck  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

0-  something  a^wd'ple'  neck  piece  18.5,  39.4 

^a^ydd'pfe^  neck  part  38.25 
ax-  to  be  axd'plala  to  have  on  neck  19.6 

d^x"-  to  jump  dd'xwap!  to  jumpon  neck99.27 

g'e-  to  be  somewhere  gipId^LElod  to  put  into  neck- 

piece 39.3 
Also  with  the  meaning  following,  behind,  like  -eg'-  (no.  69). 
fMX^-  to  stand  Ld'waplElis  to  stand  behind  on 

beach  (see  no.  45) 
Aan- hollow  thing  is  somewhere        ha^ngiLE'ld'pIala    canoe    fol- 
lowing on  water  (see  no.  42) 
^§23 
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66.  '-x^sid'pl  ARM  ABOVE  ELBOW.     Evidently  a  compound  of  the 

preceding  suffix;  loses  initial  x'. 

0-  something  o'x'^siaple^  shoulder  and  hu- 

merus 

'weJc'-  to  cany  on  shoulder  ^vnx'sid'p!ala    to     cany    on 

shoulder  57.16 

67.  'X*t8ian(a)  hand  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  initiiJ  x\ 

ties-  stone  tIe'sEmx'tsfdna   stone-handed 

131.32 
ax'  to  do  axtsIa/nEud  to  put  on  hand 

198.19 
lEmx^'  dry  WndEinxHsIdnax'Hd    to    dry 

hands  V  430.8 
pEX'-  to  scorch  pe'pEX't8!dnttx''ld  to  dry  hands 

by  fire  V  429.18 

After  short  vowels  this  suffix  has  the  form  -Usfdna;  with  preceding  t 
it  also  forms  -Itsldna. 


68. 


dd'ba  to  hold  end 
W Ik' lot  right  side 

-M  CHEST  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

qldp-  to  hit 


dd'battsfdnEud  to  take  by  hand 

X  4.31  (see  no.  31) 
Wttc'IdUsIdna     right      hand 

15.11 

q!d'p!hd  to  hit  chest 


69.  -^•(e)  BACK  [sTEM-s.,  w].  The  terminal  vowel  of  this  suffix 
may  be  -a.  It  appears  very  often,  however,  as  -%  without 
any  apparent  grammatical  reason. 

ade'ge^   back  sinew  V  487.4 
(see  no.  161) 


at^  sinew 
0-  something 


mix'-  to  strike 
Lids-  seaward 

g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 


la  to  go 

0-,  plural  ew-  something 

23 


a'wl'g'e'  back  144.21,  V  475.6 

(see  no.  161) 
mEne'gind  to  strike  back 
Lfd'sig'dia  being   with   back 

seaward  150.9  (see  no.  92) 
g'Ul'g'Eud  to  climb  on  back 

279.5 
g'Ulg'VndalapIa  to  climb  on 

back  of  neck  279.7  (see  no. 

65) 
U'ga  to  follow  47.41 
ewig'attsian^  backs  of  hands 

X  159.30  (see  no.  67) 
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With  ending  -e  it  appears  in — 

'wun-  to  hide  'wune'g'e  to  hide  behind  120.7 

tstElk'  feather  tslE'Vc'ig'Ua  feathers  on  back 

It  is  often  used  to  signify  behind,  as  in  the  examples  given  before. 

It  is  also  used  in  a  temporal  sense,  afterwards. 

Tielr  right  Jie^legind  to  serve  a  second 

course    at    a   meal    156.18 
(i.  e.,  right  afterwards) 
Lldp-  to  roast  Llo^bega  to  roast  afterwards 

ndq-  to  drink  nd'geg'Ua  to  drink  afterwards 

41.25 

Peculiar  idiomatic  uses  of  this  suffix  are — 

'nEq-  straight  'UEgefg-e^  midnight  85.27  (i.  e., 

straight  behind) 
(nog-  ?)  na/nagege  to  obey  26.13 

70.  "k^ttlgia)  front  of  body  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


71, 


0-  something 

g'l-  to  be  somewhere 

tstBq-  to  drop 

-ag   CROTCH  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

0-  something 


tslop-  to  tuck  in 

g'l'g'd  tooth 
islEt-  crack,  split 

72.  ^"SaqO  PENIS  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
mok^-  to  tie 


o'lclvmige^  front  of  body 
ge'lc'lUgEnd    to    put   in   lap 

V  478.25 
tslExk-lVl^ETidala  to   drop  in 

lap  258.2 

awafqe  crotch  of  a  tree,  hollow 

in  foot  of  a  tree 
awa'goxLd   small   of   back  V 

490.32  (see  no.  15) 
tslo'hage^    something    tucked 

into  crotch  X  175.6 
gl'gaqala  teeth  in  crotch  96. 17 
tslEdd'q  woman  (i.  e.,  split  in 

crotch?) 


md'x^SEgEwaJc^  with  tied  penis 
(see  no.  172)  138.11 

73.  ^x*pteg*{(i)  thigh  (compounded  of  -rple  and  -ga  inside  fno.  36]). 


qix'-  to  put  around 

74.  -fc*dfcc:e  KNEE  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
0-  something 
f^Em-  scab 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 31 


qix'pIe'g'iTid    to    put    around 
thigh  89.37 

okwafxe^  knee  87.12 
LEnik'dfx'e^  with  scabby  knees 
154.11 
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75.  'X*sls^  'X^sTdz^e)  foot  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  x\ 

o-  something  o'x^sldze^    foot    of    mountain 

19.12 
bEU-  under  bs'Tix'sldze^  under  foot  118.30 

he  that  Jiex'sldzEndala  right  down  to 

foot  19.12 
qld'x'sldze  to  lead  24.4,  50.10 
ep-  to  pinch  e'psldzEnd  to  pinch  foot  96.3 

'XLO  HAIR  ON  BODY  [sTEM-s.,  w]  (compare  no.  49). 

Lld^-  red  LiafguxLO  red-haired 

^mEl'  white  ^mE'lxLO  mountain-goat  (i.  e., 

white-haired)  7.3 

^qlEgl^  MEAT  [sTEM-s. ;  probably  from  -g  and  -jra  among  (no.  7)]. 

^m^Z- white  (see  ^m^'ZxLO  under      ^mE'l^mElqlEge^        mountain- 


76. 


77. 


no.  76) 


78.  ^es  in  body  [stem-s.,  w]. 

g'Utl-  long 

^tyieIc^'  round  thing  is 


goat  meat 
wiyd'q!u^e^  the  inside  V  490.1 3 


g'Udes  long-breathed 
^mEgvn's  stomach  (i.  o.,  round 
thing  in  body) 
tslix'-  sick  isHx'iWsEla      {jtsUx'VlorlS'ld)  ^ 

is Hx'ts! Erie's  sick  in  body 

78  a.  ^k*!^s  is  probably  a  secondary  form  of  the  last,  which  loses 
its  initial  t",  and  hardens  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 

^UEin  one  ^UEmTdes  one  do\ni  in  belly 

(=  swallowed) 
pEUL-  stout  pe'ulUs  stout  belly  50.15 

Here  belongs  i)robably  also  a  form  •h*!aes. 

o'klwaedze^  branch  side  of  tree  V  344.15 
la'Tc'laedzEnd  to  enter  the  body  77.20 

79.  -f/*/f  body[stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g\ 

o-  something  o'gwite^  body  202.24  V  366.13 

quTp-  to  sprinkle  gupe'tled  to  sprinkle  over  body 

112.19  (see  no.  90) 
xos-  to  sprinkle  xo'sit  to  sprinkle  body  105.38 

ek'  good  e'Jc'etEla  well  grown  (tree)  V 

496.6 
telc^-  to  hang  U'hwetHdayu  to  be  hung  to 

body  U.S.N.M.  667.7 
dzEk'-  to  rub  dzsJc'l't  to  rub  body  199.20 

§23  n  } 
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In  a  few  cases  -^'it  appears  as  word-suffix. 

hid'la  day  'nd^lag'rtaso'  Day  -  on  -  Body 

196.4  (see  no.  159) 
Ue'sEm  stone  TH'sBmg'it  Stone-Body  200.9 

In  one  case  the  ending  -git  appears  with  its  g'  preserved  after  a g, 
^TYiE^-  to  put  on  [plural  OB-        ^mE^ugl't    to    put   on    body 
ject]  [plural  object]  199.11 

80.  ^k^Itn  BODY,  CONSISTING  OF  (relating  to  the  surface  of  the  body) 
[sTEM-s.,  IND.,  also  woRD-s.] ;  loses  initial  t*/,  replaced  by  *. 
(a)  STEM-s.: 


0-  something 
^mEl-  white 
LlEmq!-  yew  tree 

Ismx^-  dry 

x'^tX"  to  bum 

dswe'x  cedar  withe 

Sometimes  used  to  express  loo. 
Iclwd  to  sit 


'fiEX^'  to  cover  with  blanket 


d'ldwirie^  surface  of  body 
^mE'lk'lin  with  white  body 
LlE^mqlEk'Hn  made  of  yew  V 

408.1 
lEmlE^mx^unx'^ld  to  get  dry  V 

483.6 
x'l'x^Enala   being  like  fire  V 

196.35 
dEwe^x^EU     cedar-withe    rope 

170.8 

Tdwd^lc'tmil  to  sit  on  log  in 
house  272.29  (see  no.  46) 

g'l'k' lindala  to  put  on  log 
272.33  (seenos.  2,  91) 

'uEX^u'nd  to  put  on  blanket 
65.1 

L  la/qwaTc'!in  copper  body  (i.  e., 
entirely  copper)  80.12 
d'la  real  d'lalc'Itn  able-bodied  208.39 

81.  ^^q  IN  MIND  [ STEM-s.,  H,  often  with  reduplication]. 

0-  something  a^weqe^^  inside  of  body 

ek'  good  ek'le'q^Ela  to  feel  good  123.12 

(see  no.  91) 
e^k'ex^id  to  begin  to  feel  glad 

34.30  (see  no.  90) 
wd^^neqa  revengeful 
Ie^U  dead  lE^lde'qEla  to   long   (i.   e.,   to 

feel  dead)  63.14 
l^lae'x^ed  to  yield   (i.   e.,   to 
begin  to  feel  dead) 
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gl-  to  be 
la  to  go 
qle-  many 
'nek'-  to  say 


g'l'g'aeqaJa  to  think  52.5 
te'lasqaJa  to  think  of  going 
qld'yaqala  to  bother  54.38 
'ne'nk' lesfld  to  begin  to  think 
(see  no.  90)  184.3 


§  24.  lAfnitations  of  Farm  (Nos.  82'SSb) 

82.  ^Ok^  and  ^sOk**  human  beings  [stem-s.,  with  doubtful  influence 
upon  stem]. 


ma'l  two 
ek'  good 

gin-  how  many? 
ho'lal  a  few 
qle-  many 

83.  <CS{a)    FLAT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

'nEm  one 

84.  ^ts!aq  long  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

^nsm  one 


malo'Tc^  two  persons  48.21 
e'x'sok^  handsome  48.29 
g'ino'Tc^  how  many  persons? 
ho'lalo'lc^  a  few  persons 
qleyok^  many  persons 


'uE'mxsa  one  (day)  18.2 


^ns'intslaq  one  (horn)  17.9 

85.  'S^Etn  ROUND  SURFACE  [sTEM-s.,  IND.,  and  woRD-s];  loses  8 
and  jr. 
(a)  sTEM-s.: 
^nEtn  one 


^rriEl-  white 

Jclwd  to  sit 

qlEnep-  to  wrap  up 

Here  belong  also — 
Lid's-  seaward 

la  to  go 

(6)  woRD-s.:  blanket. 
rriEtsa'  mink 
qlwdx  hemlock 

ald'g'im  dressed  skin 
§24 


'nE'ms^Em    one  roimd  thing 

8.1 
'mE^lsgEin     white -surfaced 

61.26 
Jdwd'sgEm   to   sit    on   roimd 

thing 
qlErie^pEmd     to     cover     face 

299.21 

Lld's^ETndla  to  face  seaward 

61.16 
Id's^sm  to  go  facing  (i.  e.,  to 

follow)  8.9 

TYhd'tsas^Em  mink  blanket 
qlwd^xsEm  house  of  hemlock 

branches  45.24 
ald'g'ims^Em  dressed  -skin 

blanket  X  57.3 
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85a.  "dEn  finger-width  [word-s.,  ind.]. 

'uE'mdEnxsd  one  finger-width  thick  V  491.6  (see  no.  3) 
yaeyu'dv^^dEnl^lala  everywhere  about  three  finger-widths  (see 
no.  5) 

856.  -««£?«*«  day. 

M'loplEnxwa's  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

This  class  of  suffixes  does  not  fit  in  the  present  place  particularly 
well,  since  nos.  82-84  are  used  almost  exclusively  with  numerals, 
indicating  the  class  of  objects.  My  reason  for  placing  these  sufiixes 
at  the  present  place  is  that  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  this  class.  We  have,  for  instance,  with 
-te/o  (no.  27),  'nE^mtsIo  one  inside;  and  with  -dla  stationary  on 
WATER  (no.  41),  aLEhd'la  seven  in  a  canoe  afloat.  Since,  further- 
more, -ok^  human  beings  is  used  with  a  number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  since  -s^sm  is  in  its  application  quite  analogous  to  all  the 
other  local  suffixes,  it  seemed  best  to  keep  the  whole  series  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  distinct 
contrast  between  -dzo  on  a  flat  thing  (no.  35)  and  -xsa  a  flat 
thing;  the  former  indicating  the  place  of  an  action,  while  the  latter 
is  used  only  as  a  classifier  of  nouns.  Furthermore,  the  few  suflSxes 
given  here  are  in  a  wider  sense  classifiers  than  the  local  suffixes.  This 
is  indicated  by  combinations  like  'uE'mxsatsld  one  flat  thing 
INSIDE  (-xsa  a  flat  thing,  -tslo  inside);  and  ^UE^msg Ernesto  one 
drop,  literally  "one  roimd  thing  in  roimd  thing''  (-8^ Em  roimd,  -'sto 
roimd  opening  [no.  59]). 

Temporal  SufELxes  (Nos.  86-07)  (f f  26-26) 
5  2^.  Pureli/  Temporal  Sufflices  {Nos.  86-89) 
86.  'tU  REMOTE  PAST  [sTEM-8.,  IND.,  and  woRD-s.].     This  sufl5x  has 
the  form  -^l  after  words  ending  in  a,  m,  n,  Z,  x^;  after  p,  t,  s, 
Ic^j  X,  it  assumes  the  form  -^wul.     At  the  same  time  terminal  Tc^ 
is  aspirated  as  before  a  consonant.     After  e'  it  has  the  form  -yul. 
^nEqd'plETik'imdl  the  dead  ^nEqa'plEnk'tm  283.9 
Yd'xLETiul  the  dead  Ya'xLEn  285. 11 
lol  he  went  long  ago  (from  la  to  go) 
^md'xol  the  dead  ^ma'xwa  470.36 

^e-  long  time  (/Eyo'l  long  ago  12.4 

omp  father  o'mpwul  dead  father  113.16 

IetiS'  one  day  remote  Wiis^ul  yesterday  31.6 

ds  thy  father  d'swul  thy  dead  father  142.16 
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hayo'fvml  former  rival 

^nEmo'x^wul  past  friend  271.23 

g'd'xwulEU  I  came  long  ago  142.19  (g'dx  to  come;  sn  I) 

O^^magasEma^yul  the  dead  O'^magasEme^  142.17 

In  a  few  cases  this  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  soimd  of  the  stem. 
dd'gi^ndlwul   dead   fellow-wife   142.18,  which  contains  the 

suffix  -ot  (no.  167,  p.  506)  changes  its  terminal  tio  I  (see  also 

p.  451) 
wa'yul  OLD  DOG,  from  wa'tsle  dog,  is  treated  as  though  the  stem 

were  wds-  and  the  terminal  s  were  weakened. 

87.  'X'Hd  RECENT  past  [  STEM-s.,  IND.].     The  initial  x'  drops  out  after 

Pf  tj  Sy  Z,  and  l  and  1c  sounds;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same  time 
strengthened;  l  and  1c  stops  are  aspirated. 

ax-  to  be  aofd's^ld  place  where  he  had 

been  (see  no.  182)  42.4 
la  to  go  Idx'^ld  he  went  190.29 

88.  -i   FUTURE  [WORD-S.]. 

xwd^hluna  canoe  xwd'IdunaL    a    future   canoe 

83.33 
Le'gad  having  a  iiame  Ll'gadEL  one  who  will  have  a 

name  19.1 

89.  ''X'de  transition  from  present  to  past,  or  rather  from  exist- 

ence to  non-existence  [stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.];  loses  the 
initial  x'. 

g'il  first  gVlx'de  what  had  been  first 

8.11 
wd^ldEin  word  tud'ld^imx'de  what  he  had  said 

25.4 
x'isd'la  to  have  disappeared  xisd'lax'de  the  one  who  had 

disappeared    and    was    no 

more  85.32 
yd'qf^idzd's  place  of  lying  dead        yd'qiudzd'sde  place  where  he 

had  lain  dead  61.8  (see  nos. 

44,  182) 
Iclmll  to  feast  in  house  IcImVUe  those  who  had  been 

feasted,  but  ceased  to  feast 

22.4 

§  26.  Suffixes  with  Prerailinif  Tetnjmral  Vhararter  {No».  90-97) 

90.  -ac*^f/  inchoative.     The  initial  r  is  dropped  after  p,  t,  «,  Z,  and 

L  and  1c  sounds  except  the  fortes;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same 
§26 
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time  strengthened ;  l  and  Tc  stops  are  aspirated.  This  suffix 
is  evidently  compounded  with  the  terminal  completive  -d 
(no.  2) .  It  can  not  be  used  with  all  other  suffixes,  many  of 
which  have  a  different  way  of  forming  inchoatives  (see 
no.  197).  It  can  also  not  be  used  with  all  stem- verbs. 
It  was  stated  before  (no.  2)  that  verbs  with  primary  suffixes 
ending  in  -a  generally  form  an  inchoative  in  -nd.  Never- 
theless cases  occur  in  which  the  full  suffix  -x'^ld  is  used.  We 
have — ■ 

la^stax'^l'd  to  begin  to  go  into  water  36.25 
^e'xtv^wld  to  begin  to  have  a  direction  on  top  ( =  to  steer) 
d^dzEhax'^ld  to  begin  to  turn  the  wrong  way 
Jc'HptsId^lax'ld  to  begin  to  hold  (in  tongs)  inside^  192.38 
Jc' Ia^8td'lax''id  to  begin  to  place  into  water  95.8 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  inchoative  with  simple  stems  are  the 
following: 


g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

g-rix-'ld 

Ietit  to  forget 

lE^nx'^ld 

Tcluml-  to  bum 

Tdu^mlx'^ld 

WUTV-  to  drill 

vm^nx'Hd 

^WUTV-  to  hide 

^wu'nx'^ld 

XEk'!'  to  stay 

XElc'lEX'H^d 

LlEp-  to  cUmb  (a  pole) 

LlEpIl'd 

'Zap-  to  dig 

'Id'plid 

xo^sHt  to  sprinkle  body  (see  no. 

xd's^itlld 

79) 

qdS'  to  walk 

qa's^ld 

jplES-  to  flatten 

plEsH^d 

nH"  to  tell 

ne'l'ld 

g'Ud'h-  to  steal 

g'Uo'l'ul 

Tc'tVmL-  to  adze 

Ic'lVml'id 

Ic'eL-  to  fish  with  net 

hri'U 

dze'Jc'-  to  dig  clams 

dze'x'^ld 

dot«-  to  troll 

dd'fmld 

do^-  to  see 

do'x^mid 

ndq-  to  drink 

nd'x^ld 

awu'lq-  to  want  more 

awu'lx^ld 

yd^^wix'-  to  act 

ya'^wix'^ld 

Lxx'-  to  turn  bow  of  canoe 

LirH^d 

qamx^-  to  put  on  down 

qa^mx^wld 

max^-  potlatch 

^ma^qfund 

dEnx'  to  sing 

dE'nxHd 
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It  appears  from  the  rules  and  examples  here  given  that  the  incho- 
atives of  stems  in  h'  and  Xy  k^  and  x",  q  and  x,  g**  and  x«,  l  and  I 
can  not  be  distinguished.  The  number  of  stems  ending  in  a 
fortis  is  very  small,  but  all  those  that  I  have  found  take  the 
ending  -x'^ld  preceded  by  a  release  of  the  vocal  cords.  I  have 
no  examples  of  stems  ending  in  a  sonant  and  taking  the  ending 
'X'ld. 

A  few  cases  are  apparently  irregular,  presumably  on  account  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  stem. 

(lox^-)  to  stand  0x^wvd 

{tox^')  to  go  forward  td'x^vnd 

Both  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  though  they  ended  in  -o, 
not  in  -X**,  but  the  relationship  of  these  two  sounds  has  been 
pointed  out  before. 
91.  -Z(,a)  continuative.  In  stems  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  it  is  added 
to  the  terminal  vowel.  With  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  it  is 
generally  connected  by  an  obscure  e,  but  also  by  a  long  d. 
Terminal  p  and  t  sounds,  including  nasals  in  suffixes  and 
stems,  seem  to  require  long  d,  while  8  occurs  both  with  b 
and  d.  In  stems  ending  in  a  t  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge,  it 
is  added  to  the  vocalized  tinge,  fn  all  suffixes  that  may 
take  a  terminal  -a  (no.  1),  it  is  added  to  this  -a. 

vmL'  to  hear  vniLE^la  to  hear  11.10 

lae^L  to  enter  lae^LEla    to    be    engaged    in 

entering  24.2 
yd' Lod  to  tie  yd'Loddla   to   be  engaged   in 

tying  28.33 

This  sufl&x  is  evidently  contained  in  the  suffixes  -'ndlcula  (no.  94), 
'Ic'lala  (no.  144),  -i^ldla  (no.  5),  -gcuiLEla  (no.  96), -oZisZa  (no. 
93),  -g'Ua  (no.  136). 
Examples  of  its  use   after  various    classes    of    sounds    are    the 

following: 
After  long  vowels — 

pd'la  to  be  hungry  7.4  ^mo'^la  to  thank  21.2 

Jtamg'l'la  to  feed  7.6  d'Za  real  9.5 

'vn^'la  entirely  10.8  dxk'ld'la  to  ask  7.5 

After  stems  ending  in  a  t  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge — 
gd'hula  to  live  7.1  tsHxi'la  sick  32.27 

'nd'qula  light  11.2  ple'xvla  to  feel 

§26 
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After  consonants  of  h  and  I  series — 

vmL^la  to  hear  11.10  Ic'UeW  to  be  afraid  10.2 

vm'nqEla  deep  11.1  Le'qEla  to  name  9.13 

xE^nLEla  very  7.3  dE^nxEla  to  sing  13.2 

After  consonants  of  p  and  t  series — 

axd'pfdla  to  be  on  neck        ho'lEmala  to  obtain  easily  7.3 


19.6 

he'ld'mala  to  be  on  time 
15.10 

qEX'imdla  to  be  on  head- 
ring  18.4 

After  8 — 

me'sEla  to  have  a  smell 


d'xodMa  to  handle  32.41 
dd'la  to  hold  14.9 
lEnd'la  to  forget 
qd'tse^stdla  to  go  around  23.13 


le'stali^sEla  to  go  around  on  beach 
12.7 


qwe'sala  far  26.43 
After  suflixes  that  may  take  terminal  a — 

Sd'gumhala  (name  of  a  place)  7.1  (no.  31) 
tsIe'sLdla  tongs  21.3  (no.  32) 
qand'yobaJa  having  lasso  at  end  37.13  (no.  31) 
ge'^stdla  long  in  water  X  155.38  (no.  39) 

92.  -^Ma  continuative  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  that  it  indicates  the  continued  position  impHed  in 
an  act,  not  the  continued  activity  itself. 

X'OS'  to  rest 


^wun-  to  hide 

gU'  to  move  on  four  legs 

^UEx^-  near 

da  to  take 

hETc^'  man 


x'o'sdla  to  be  in  the  position 

of  rest  274.7 
'wund'la  to  be  in  hiding  161.2 
gUd^la  to  be  on  four  legs 
^UETWd'la  to  be  near  36.10 
dd'la  to  hold  16.5 
hElcwd'la  character  of  a  person 


With  stems  ending  in  «,  e,  and  I  it  is  contracted  to  -dla: 

^e  long  gd^la  129.14 

he  that  hd'la  being  that  14.3 

93.    '5l{^la)    CONTINUED   MOTION  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


e'Jc'I  above 
*ndla  south 
^wds-  direction 


e^Jc'IolEla  to  continue  to  go  up 

126.40 
^nd'ldlEla  going  south,  down 

river  125.7 
gwd'solEla  to  approach  9.9 
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94.  ^^ndku(Ia)  gradual  motion,  one  after  another  [stem-s.,  w]. 

tek^-  to  hang  te'gu^nd'Jcula  to  hang  one  after 

another 
pEUL'  stout  pE^nLE^nd'Jcvla  to  grow  stout 

49.15 
qdS"  to  walk  qd^nd'Tcula  to  walk  along  115.3 

95.  ''Uaqcwia)  sometimes  [word-s.]. 

la  to  go  Id'naxwa  to  go  sometimes  11.3 

x'iafs  place  of  disappearance  xid'snarwa    place    where    he 

disappears  sometimes  28.8 

96.  'ff^a'aLElfif  after  Jc  and  l  sounds  -^aLEla,  suddenly.     Used 

often  with  verbs  denoting  sense-impressions  (see  p.  514). 

doq^'  to  see  dox^waLE'la  to  discover  19.10 

pldq-  to  taste  plEx^aLs'la  to  learn  by  taste 

31.5 
q!dL-  to  know  qlaVaLE'la  to  learn  135.4 

g'dx  to  come  gd^x^aiE'la  to  come  suddenly 

33.41 

The  following  is  apparently  irregular: 

vmL'  to  hear  wuLd'x^aLE''la    to    learn    by 

hearing  35.23 

The  following  probably  belong  here  also : 

ax-  to  do  axfaLE^lod  to   take   out  sud- 

denly 38.13 

Jcwex-  to  strike  hvexaLE^lod    to    strike    sud- 

denly 99.3 

LOS-  to  push  Lds^aLE'lod  to   push  in  sud- 

denly 19.5 

97.  'td^  TO    DO  AT    THE   SAME  TIME   WHILE  DOING  SOMETHING  ELSE, 

WHILE    IX    MOTION  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

ddl'  to  laugh  dd'ltd^ya  laughing  at  the  same 

time  284.5 

dETix-  to  sing  dE^nxEtd^ya      singing      while 

walking  355.15 

^yix^-  to  dance  ^yixutd'^ya    dancing     as    she 

came  435.20 

With  terminal  -e  (see  §  49,  p.  530)  this  suffix  has  the  form  -is^we: 
^ne'g'itE^we  he  says  while —  285.6 
Jhd'mald'g'ita^we  to  eat  walking  134.2 
yd'q!Ent!dlaxtE^we  to  speak  while —  374.9 
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The  elements  -g'i-  and  -x-  preceding  this  suffix  in  the  last  two 
instances  are  not  clear  as  to  their  origin. 

Suffixes  Denoting  Subjective  Jud^^nients  or  Attitudes  Relating  to  the 
Ideas  Expressed  (Kos.  08-133)  (§§  27-32) 

§  27*  Suffixes  I>€noting  Connection  with  Previously  Ejrpresse€l  Ide€is 

{Nos.  98-104) 

98.  ^xaa  also,  on  the  other  hand  [word-s.]. 
dd'x'^idaxaa  he  also  took  8.13 

d'Emlxods  and  only  you  on  your  part  397.3  {-Em  no.  103;  -l  no. 

88;  -5  thou) 
0'gwalaxaEn  I  on  my  part  have   supernatural  power  399.3 

(-En  I) 

99.  ^X*Hd   STILL,  ENTIRELY  [ WORD-S.]. 

La'siwdax'sd  it  still  stuck  on  his  forehead  24.5 
daflax'sd  still  holding  on  14.11 
LlELldfgEX^sd  entirely  cedar-bark  86.24 

99a.  -q!ala  perfectly,  completely  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

'nd'qfdla  it  is  full  day  441.13 
no'lqldla  entirely  imeasy 

100.  "IctgHt*   IN   the   MEAN   TIME  [WORD-S.]. 

SEk'd'lagiL  to  spear  in  the  mean  time  CS  44.25 

101.  -f/a   BUT  [WORD-S.]. 

^nl'x'^laUa  but  he  said,  it  is  said,  100.22 

102.  -|>a  BUT  [woRD-s.]. 
Wm  but  he  went  14.10 

The  difference  between  -m  and  -tla  is  difficult  to  define.  On  the 
whole,  the  latter  expresses  an  entirely  unexpected  event  in 
itself  improbable;  the  former  implies  that  the  event,  although 
not  necessary,  might  have  been  expected. 

qaple'deda  xwd'lcluna  la^me^sLa  M'ldilc'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
but  he  came  out  well 

qaple^deda  xwd^TcIuna  la^me'stla  Jie'ldilc'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
and  against  all  expectation  he  came  out  well  (qaple^d  to  cap- 
size; -edaprenominalsubj.  [p.  530];  xwd^kluna  csmoe;  fotodo, 
go,  happen;  -^nies  no.  104;  he^ldik'ama  to  come  out  right) 

Wme^sUa  vmLslcwa'  it  has  antlers  (although  they  do  not  belong 
to  it)  (wuLE^m  antlers;  -k^  passive  participle,  no.  172) 
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103.  ^^m  indicates  that  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  or  thought 

of  before. 
g'd^Em  he  came 
laEfm^lae  gwal  then,  it  is  said,  he  finished  (what  has  been  mea- 

tioned  before)   141.34 
IVx'aETfi  ddofxH  K\  and  it  was  only  carried  by  K*.  403.28 
yvf^msn — this  (what  has  been  mentioned  before)  is  my — 211,20 

104.  -'iw^  [  woRD-s. ;  compoimdedof  -'mrwis  and  so,  indicating  that 

a  certain  event  is  the  effect  of  a  preceding  event]. 

h'eofldaEm^la/wis  and  so,  it  is  said,  it  began  to  be  (passim)  (Aex*'td 

it  begins  to  be,  -Ha  it  is  said,  -Em-wis) 
g'l^game^Emxaa/vnsEn  and  so  I,  on  my  part,  am  also  a  chief 

This  suffix  evidently  contains  -'m  (no.  103);  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  expressed  idea  and  the  preceding  idea 
being  first  indicated  by  -^m,  and  their  causal  relation  being 
indicated  by  -wis.  In  a  few  cases,  when  following  -ana  per- 
haps (no.  106),  it  occurs  without  -'m. 

5  28.  Suffixes  nenoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  (Xos.  IOS'107) 

105.  ^lax  POTENTiALFTY,  used  in  all  uncertain  conditional  sentences 

[WORD-S.]. 

a'me'laJax  it  might  spoil  131.17 
yVlhwdlazoL  you  might  be  hurt  29.35 

106.  ^dna  PERHAPS  [word-s.]. 

^mafdz&afnawia  what,  indeed,  may  it  be?  (see  no.  119)  11.12 
Id'g'Us^Iwcd'navns    (what)    may   he   perhaps   be   doing   on   the 

groimd?  95.20  (-g'Us  on  ground  [no.  44];  4ax  [no.  105];  -wis 

[no.  104]) 

107.  ^g'anEm  perhaps  [word-s.]. 
sd'gwauBm  you  perhaps  146.28 

§  29.  Suffixes  Denoting  Judgments  Regarding  Size,  Intensity,  and 
Quality  (Xos.  108-126) 

108.  ^k*aH  REALLY  [woRD-s.].     In   the   dialects  of    northern  Van- 

couver Island,  particularly  in  that  of  Koskimo,  this  suflix  is 
used  throughout,  and  has  lost  its  significance  entirely. 

gd'lakas  really  a  long  time  7.4 

nE'nvxddklwinek'asos  your  real  supernatural  quality  479.11  (see 

no.  171) 
gd'xk'osdEn  really  I  came  478.4  (see  no.  89;  -eu  I) 
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108  a.  ^k'as^O  fine  and  beautiful,  used  particularly  in  poetry 

[WORD-S.]. 

Ld'gvxddk'asFd  a  really  fine  magic  treasure  111.1,  478.9 

109.  -^1  UGLY,  AWKWARD    [STEM-S.,  w]. 

wd'yd'l  a  big  ugly  dog 

^wioHdhms^ie  where  is  the  past,  ugly,  miserable  thing?  (Hrl- 
where,  -ul  past  [no.  86],  -oH  ugly,-wi*s  [no.  104],  -xte  miserable 
[no.  115])  99.31  * 

la'lc'odzd'l  that  really  bad  one  X  207.16  (see  no.  108) 

110.  -C?»g  LARGE  [wORD-S.]. 

Llafqyoadze  large  copper  84.16 

qiafsadzek'ds  a  great  number  of  sea-otters  {-Ic'ds  no.  108) 

g'o'q^^dze  large  house  483.27 

110a.  'JBym  diminutive  [stem-s.,  w]  always  used  with  redupUcation 
(see  §  45,  p.  526). 

nsg'e'  moimtain  nd^nagim  small  mountain 

islsdd'q  woman  tsId'tslEda^Em  girl 

g'olc^  house  ga/g'ogum  Uttle  house 

g'inl- child  g'a'gvnlEm  Uttle  child 

In  sa'yohEm  little   adze  (from  sop-  to  adze)    the  initial  s  is 
weakened  (see  §  43.6). 

111.  '^Em  GENUINE,  REAL  [sTEM-s.  and  WORD-S.,  H,  lengthens  vowcl 

of  stem]. 
hd'Tclum  genuine  man,  Indian 
bd'gwanETn'Em  full-grown  man 
K^Jcwd'TcIum  real  Kwakiutl 
vn'waplsm  fresh  water  V  365.33 

112.  »hid6^  SMALL  [singular,  WORD-S.];  see  no.  113. 
g^Iaflc'obidd^  a  little  slave  99.31 

se'xwaiidd^  to  paddle  a  little 
gs'lvnlbabidd^  little  hooked  nose  271.29 
osgwd'Hhidd^  ^gly>  little  man  (see  no.  109) 
Very  common  are  the  compounds — 
amd'bidd'  small  one  18.10,  38.14 
^nBXwd'laUdd^  quite  near  19.13,  107.20 

With  verbs   this  sufBx,  as  well    as   the  following,  signify  rather 
that  a  small  person,  or  small  persons,  are  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  than  that  the  act  is  done  to  a  slight  extent,  although  the 
latter  is  often  impUed. 
e'plebido'  the  Uttle  one  pinched,  he  pinched  a  little  CS  12.13 
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113.  -wJKn&c"  SMALL  [plural,  word-s.].     Possibly  this  is  etymo- 

logically  related  to  the  preceding,  since  m  and  n  are  the  nasals 
belonging  to  b  and  d;  and  a  similar  relation  of  stops  and 
nasals  may  be  observed  in  the  northern  dialects  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  where  we  have,  for  instance,  -idEX^  corresponding  to 
-enoTi^  (no.  162). 
'ne^nB'mgesmEnex^  the  little  ^UE^m^es  135.34 

114.  '0   SMALL  [wORD-S.]. 

g-afxeLElao  little  ones  entering  U.S.N.M.  670.14 

115.  -Xt^g    MISERABLE,    PITIFUL,    TOO    BAD    THAT,   losCS    the   initial    X 

after  8. 

me'xaxLayin  too  bad  that  I  was  asleep! 
Id'xLc  unfortimately  X  162.39 

116.  ^X*Ld  VERY  [WORD-S.]. 

tslE^lqwax'Ld  it  is  very  warm 
qlE'msqiBmtslEX'Ld  very  lazy  45.9 

117.  ^wtstla  VERY  (perhaps  a  compound  of  -wis  [no.  104]  and  -tla 

[no.  101]  BUT  so). 
tsId'ltovnstJa  very  black 

118.  ^md  AT  ONCE,  WITHOUT  HESITATION  [  WORD-S.].     Uscd  in  the 

most  southern  Kwakiutl  dialect,  the  Lt'kwilda^x^j  with  great 
frequency.     In  this  dialect  the  suffix  has  lost  its  significance 
entirely. 
g'd'xmd  he  came  at  once 

119.  'dzd   EMPHATIC  [WORD-S.]. 

ge'ladzd  come,  do!   13.3  (like  German  '^komm  doch!'') 
^ma'd^d  what  anyway?  11.12 

yu'dzdEmxEnt  evidently  this  is  it  (see  nos.  103,  135) 
Jc'Ie'dzdEm  not  at  all  X  3.29  (see  no.  103) 

120.  'kHnal  nicely  [word-s.]. 
dE'nxalaTc'inal  singing  nicely 

121.  'OC^saiJa)  carelessly  [word-s.]. 
^ne'k'ax'sala  to  speak  carelessly 

122.  ^kHna  accidentally  [stem-s.,  with  reduplication]. 

dd'doxhvinala  to  see  accidentally 
wd'walk'ine  obtained  by  luck  CS  42.8 
Lo'mdk'irwlaLe  will  be  by  chance  very  much  CS  36.7 
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123.  ^qmia^mia)  to  no  purpose  [word-s.]. 

qld^nd^kvlaqldla^ma  walking  along  without  object 
be'bEgwdnEmqlala^m  common  men  V  441.15 

124.  'Wd,  'd  IN  A  wrong  manner,  to  fail,  to  make  a  mistake, 

OFF  [sTEM-s.].     This  suffix  may  be  identical  with  no.  37. 
After  n  and  vowels,  -^d;  after  p,  ty  and  anterior  and  posterior  Jc 
sounds,  -d  (compare  no.  41). 

Wwd  to  go  off  from  road  V  491.24 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold  V  478.21 
tie'pd  to  step  off 
sopd'la  to  chop  off  V  345.18 
telo'la  to  have  the  bait  off  V  479.9 
Tcexd'layu  to  be  scraped  off  V  487.12 

125.  ''bolia)  TO  pretend  to  [word-s.] 

qlwd^sabola  to  pretend  to  cry  155.34 
tslExqlahd'la  to  pretend  to  feel  sick  278.26  (see  no.  148) 
ha^mdpbola  to  pretend  to  eat  257.23 
^mV^lahola  to  pretend  to  pinch  260.33 
This  suffix  occurs  also  with  nouns : 

Jia^me^bdlax'de  past  pretended  food  (what  had  been  made  to  look 
like  food)  260.36 

126.  'X*st!   as    usual;   '^x^nHaak^    apparently,    seemingly,    it 

SEEMS    LIKE. 

la'^mx'stlds  you  do  as  usual  U.S.N.M.  070.7 
ladzd'lisax'sUdd'x^inae  apparently  reaching  up  to  the  sky  238.5 
Wx'stlaa'Tc^  it  seems  to  be  50.25 

§  30.  Suffixes  netioting  Emotiomd  Sfate.s  (yos.  127-129) 

127.  ''qlatidk^  quite  unexpectedly  [word-s.]. 

Id'qfand^hvae  k'U'lax'^tdsq  he  struck  her,  although  you  would 
not  expect  it  of  him 

128.  -6|y  astonishing!  [word-s.]. 

sd'eL  it  is  you!  149.12,  U.S.N.M.  725.11 

e'dzdemk'  behold  not  this!  198.37   (es-  not;  -dzd  no.  119;  -ak' 
this  [seep.  530]) 

129.  'XoIj  astonishing!  o  wonder!  [word-s.]. 

k'le'sxoL  oh,  wonder!  not  17.7 
he'^maa^laxoL  oh,  wonder!  it  was  he  138.43 
eaLa^UE/maxoL  behold!  wolves  X  57.15 
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§  SI.  Suffix  I>enothig  the  Optative  (Xos.  130^131) 

130.  ^fi^sl^  OH,  if!  [word-s.]. 
g'dxne'sLe  oh,  if  (he)  would  come! 

131.  -X*  LIKELY  HE  WOULD  !exhortative  (see  §  66,  p.  549). 

§  32.  Suffixes  nenotitig  the  Source  of  Information  {Nos.  132-135) 

132.  -*?(a)    IT   IS   SAID  [WORD-S.]. 

XE'nLElaH  very  much,  it  is  said  7.3 
Tc'lVs^latla  but  not,  it  is  said  8.10  (see  no.  101) 
WHde  then,  it  it  is  said,  he — (passim) 

133.  'Emsk^  AS   I   TOLD   YOU   BEFORE  [wORD-S.]. 

gd'xETnsk^  he  has  come — as  you  ought  to  know,  since  I  told  you 
before 

134.  "EUff^a   IN   A   DREAM  [wORD-S.]. 

las'ng'a  in  a  dream  it  was  seen  that  he  went  X  173.40 

135.  'XEnt    EVIDENTLY    (as    is    shown    by    evidence)    [word-s.]. 
Tc'ted'sodXEnt  evidently  nothing  73.18 

Jc'Ie'sxEnt  evidently  not  148.15 

SufELxes  Denoting  Special  Activities  (Nos.  186-155)  (§§  83-34) 
§  33.  Activities  of  Persons  in  General  (Nos.  136-143) 

136.  'ff*lla  TO  MAKE  [woRD-S;^and  stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g'. 
Lle'nag'Ua  to  make  oil  37.5 

md'masUa  to  hurt  29.28 

Lo/wayugwUa  to  make  a  salmon-weir  26.39 

Isqwe'la  to  make  a  fire  98.8 

gwe'g'ila  to  do  so  (to  make  a  certain  kind  of  thing)  15.12 

se'xwUa  to  make  a  paddle  V  496.2 

This  suffix  occurs  also  with  neutral  stems  as  an  indifferent  stem- 
suffix. 

6^t**-  man  bEhve'la    to    make    a    man 

103.20 
lok^'  strong  lokwe^la  to  make  strong  104.7 

This  suffix  in  its  passive  form  -giHdk^  is  used  very  often  to  form 
names  of  men,  in  the  sense  born  to  be — 

Qu'nieHak^  bom  (literally,  made)  to  be  heavy 
Nsg'd'lsl'lak^  born  to  be  mountain  on  open  prairie 
Haf^masl^lak^  bom  to  be  a  chief 
Lld'qwasgETng'lHak^  born  to  be  copper-faced 
§§  31-33 
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Peculiar  is  the  mythical  name  of  the  mink  Lle'sElag'i'laj  which 
retains  the  glottal  stop  of  the  passive  forms,  although  it  lacks 
the  passive  suffix  -t"  (no.  172),  with  which  it  would  mean 

BORN  TO  BE  THE  SUN. 

137.  'X'Slla  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  [sTEM-s.  also  woBD-s.    Used  with 
reduplication];  loses  initial  x*. 

tsleq-  winter-dance  tsIe'xtsIexsUa  to  take  care  of 

winter  dance  16.12 
nand'qex'sUa  to  resolve  184.2 


ndq-  mind 
6^*:«-man  (?) 
g'ig-  chief 

pand'yu  hook 


138. 


Wbax^sHa  to  use  36.7 
gd^gixsila  to  treat  like  a  chief 

360.42 
pd^panayux^sl'latsle  receptacle 
(i.  e.,  canoe)  for  fishing  with 
hooks  V  484.14' (see  no.  184) 

'Idl  TO  BE  OCCUPIED  WITH  [woRD-s.,  generally  with  redupli- 
cation or  lengthened  vowel]. 


139, 


mU  salmon 

o'ma'  chieftainess 

vrilk^  cedar 

pes-  to  give  a  potlatch 

-gX«f   TO   DESIRE  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

ndq-  to  drink 


ax- 


to  do 


140.    -OX  TO   OBTAIN  [STEM-8.,  IND.]. 

qle-  many 
la  to  go 
q!d1c^'  slave 


wi-  nothing 
jr*i-  to  be 


me'gwdt  seal 

^o^yo'  the  thing  referred  to 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 32 


hame'yalal  to  be  occupied  with 
salmon  (i.  e.,  to  dance  the 
salmon  dance)  84.5 

a'd^mdlal  chieftainess  dance 
84.8 

JtavnlkulaL  cedar  dance 

pd'salai  potlatch  dance 


nd'qexst  to  desire  to  drink 
dx^e^xst  to  desire  to  do  17.3 


qleyo^L  to  obtain  many  139.36 

loL  to  obtain  59.34 

qld'kdLdnEm  obtained  by  get- 
ting a  slave  136.25  (see  §  4, 
p.  436,  no.  179) 

wid^L  not  to  obtain  459.34 

g'd'ydiiOs  place  where  one  ob- 
tains something  26.22  (see 
no.  182) 

me'gwatoL  to  obtain  seals 

^o'yd'^jds  place  where  one 
obtains  the  thing  referred  te 
45.31  (see  no.  182) 
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141.  ^a  TO  ENDEAVOR  [sTEM-s.,  n,  alwavs  with  reduplication  with 
a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 


dd'doqlwa  to  endeavor  to  see 
xd'xa^ya  to  try  to  disappear 
nd'naqa'wa  to  try  to  meet 
yd'ya^wa  to  try  to  dance 
dd'dox^wdSElaa  to  try  to  dis- 
cover 
tsd'tsa^ya  to  try  to  draw  water 
nd'netsfdayu  hook  for  pulling 
up  red  cod  V  332,  18  (see 
no.  174) 
This  suffix  is  used  very  often  with  nouns. 

tsId^tslElk'la    to    try    to    get 
feathers  157.3 


doq^-  to  see 
x'is-  to  disappear 
Tid'qd  to  meet 
yix^'  to  dance 
do'x^vasEla  to  discover 

tsd  to  draw  water 
Tie^s  to  pull 


tslElJc'-  feather 
8ds-  spring  salmon 
g'ix^-  steelhead  salmon 
xunk^-  child 
xwdk^-  canoe 


sd'yatsia  to  catch  spring  sal- 
mon 

g'd^giwa  to  try  to  catch  steel- 
head  salmon 

xwd'xuriklwa  to  trv  to  get  a 
child 

xwd'xwaklwa  to  try  to  get  a 
canoe 


It  also  occurs  quite  frequently  with  other  suffixes. 


loL  to  obtain  (sec  no.  140) 
lal'h  to  enter  (see  no.  47) 
WweIs  to  go  out  (see  no.  37) 
hm'loL  to  obtain  all  (see  no. 
140) 


WloLla  to  try  to  obtain  73.21 
WldeLla  to  try  to  enter 
Id'lavndtsla  to  try  to  go  out 
^wdl^wUdLlcC  to  try  to  get  all 
CS  10.30 


142.  ^^ydla  to  go  to  look  for  [stem-s.,  ind.,  always  with  reduplica- 
tion with  a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 

ties-  stone  tldHlesE^ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 
xwdk^'  canoe  xrvd^xwaku^ydla  to  go  to  look 

for  a  canoe 
142a.  -mdJa  to  go  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
qle'^rnMa  many  walking  16.2 
wao^xumdla  to  go  in  company  with  several  44.19 
Hd'Hamalaga  right  going  woman  (mythical  name  of  mouse)  11.12 
(see  no.  192) 
1426.  nS^dla  deserted  [stem-s.,  ind.], 
hms'd'h  to  sit  deserted  CS  40.4 
§33  r-         T 
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142c.  '^6  TO  MEET  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  ^,  used  with  redupli- 
cation or  lengthening  of  stem  vowel. 

la  to  go  Ie'T^o  to  meet 

^'iZ first  g'igVl^d    meeting    the    first 

time  (i.  e.,  newly  married 

couple) 
Iciq-  to  strike  together  Jcd'qo  canoes  meet 

qlul-  alive  qhod'hfd  to  meet  alive  193.29 

'yak'-  bad  ^yd'k'dmas  to  vanquish  131.24 

(see  no.  158) 

143.  'Ostlqa  to  use,  only  with  numeral  adverbs. 
^nE^mpIendsHqa  to  use  once. 
qle'plenostlqa  to  use  many  times 
maHpfe'ndsHEqa  it  happened  twice  470.41 

I  34.  Activities  Performed  with  Special  Organs  of  the  Body  (Nos. 

144-155) 

144.  '1c*!dla  continued  noise,  continued  action  with  the  voice 

[sTEM-s.,  h].     After  t,  ts,  k  stops,  l,  Z,  -dZa,  with  hardened  termi- 
nal consonant;  after  «,  generally  'ala. 

da  to  hold  dd'k'Idla  to  ask  for  something 

18.9 
dsnx-  to  sing  dE^nxk'fdla   noise   of   singing 

11.10 
sspdJc'-  noise  of  metal  ssps^lx'k' Idlag'iLermgingnoise 

on  water  152.34 
axr-  to  do  axk'ld'la  to  ask  7.5 

tek^'  to  joke  tek!wd'la  to  joke  24.6 

lU'  to  call  Le^Hala  to  invite  23.2 

o'dzEq-  wrong  o^dzsqldla  to  say  something 

wrong  X  101.30 
ml'  love  song  '         sd^'ldla  to  sing  love  song  X 

8.36 
d'hnis  curious  o^'mitsldla      curious      soimd 

196.20 
g'inl-  child  g'i'rddla  noise  of  child 

In  a  few  cases  -t'dZa  appears  as  word  suffix. 

lEgwd'nEm  man  J^jrtm'nrmfc'.'afenoiseofaman 

148.26 
dla  really  d'lak'ldla  to  speak  really  X 

5.24 
Irregular  is — 

yd'qtavHala  to  speak  (see  yd'qlegaH  to  begin  to  speak,  no.  145) 
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1 44  a.  "dla  to  persuade  to.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  suffix  belongs 
with  the  preceding,  since  its  rules  of  attachment  are  quite  dif- 
ferent.    It  is  always  used  with  reduplication. 

g'tn-  to  add  to  a  price  g'ig'Vn*wala    to    ask    for    a 

higher  price 
mex"  to  sleep  hame'x^ala  to  persuade  to  sleep 

145.  ''g*a%'k'!tg.a'l  beginning  of  a  noise,  to  begin  with  the 
VOICE  [generally  stem-s.,  h.].     No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  two  forms  of  this  suffix.     The  second  form  loses  initial  -Ar*. 
hve'gaH  to  begin  to  cry  kwe  49.33 


mtx'  to  strike 

msfng'aH  soimd  of  striking 

dzElx^'  to  run 

dzEWgwaH  it  sounds  like  run- 

ning 

U  that 

M'Jc'Uga'l    it    sounds     thus 

443.33 

gwe  thus 

gwe'Jc'Og'aH   it    soimds    thus 

174.26,  202.26 

yo'gvmk'Ug'aH  it  sounds  like 

rain 

ydg^'  wind 

yo'ktug'aH  it  soimds  like  wind 

e^dzaqwa  to  say  again 

I'dzaqtug'aH  it  begins  to  sound 

like  speaking  again  X  231.9 

wuL-  to  ask 

vm'Llsg'aH  to  question  X  5.16 

{xwd- to  croak?) 

xwd'ldug'aH  to  croak  174.29 

yafq^Jeg'aH  to  begin  to  speak 

12.3 

146. 


147. 


-aca  TO  say  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
maflexa  to  say  ma'le  34.27 
ye'xa  to  say  ye  35.40 

TpExa'  to  utter  sound  of  paxala  (shaman)  100.10 
yo'xwa  to  say  yo  X  176.19 
male'xEla  to  continue  to  say  ma'le  X  226.22 

'^dzaqwa  to  speak  [stem-s.,  ind.?]. 


148 


et-  again 

md'ptEU  four  times 

•i/nZ-  all 
^nax^'  all 

.  *q!a  TO  feel  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
pos-  hungry 


odz'  wrong 
§34 


e'dzaqwa  to  speak  again  18.13 
md'plEndzaqwa  to  speak  four 

times  73.31 
^vn^ldzaqwa  all  spoke  319.12 
^nd'x^dzaqwa  all  spoke  X  197.7 

po'sqla  to  feel  hungry  36.38 

po'sqUx'^ld  54.8 

o'dzEqlala  to  feel  wrong  30.34 
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149.  *qlE8  TO  EAT  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].     This  siififix  seems  to  be  very 
irregular. 
gi'lqlES  to  eat  first  193.4 

149a.  -gr*  TO  EAT  [woRD-s.,  IND.;  also  8TEMH3.],  always  used  with  redu- 
plicated stem. 


^e'wds  deer 
Lla'l^  black  bear 
dLauE^m  wolf 
Idq  hemlock  sap 
qla^mdzEk^  salmon  berry 


ga/weganEm  clam 
msse'^q^  sea  egg 
Ic'Ia'wds  dried  halibut 


^E^e^wdsg*  to  eat  deer 
LlELle^g'  to  eat  bear  meat 
adLauE^mg'  to  eat  wolf's  meat 
Isld'xg'  to  eat  hemlock  sap 
qlaqla'mdzEx^g^  to  eat  salmon 

berries 
gig'd'wixg'  to  eat  clams 
TnEmEsl'^x^  to  eat  sea  eggs 
Jc' lik' Id'vxisg'    to    eat    dried 

halibut 
ZEXo^^teg'  to  eat  mussels 
Mbtsk'Vtg'  to  eat  biscuits 


xoHe'  mussel 
MsJcVt  biscuit 
See  also  §  43,  p.  525. 

150.  "Pla  TO  TASTE  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

e'x'pla  good  taste 

150  a.  *pldla  TO  smell  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

e'x'plala  good  smell 

Qld'nexplala  it  smells  of  Q!a'neq!e*lak"  95.21 

151.  '^{a)k*a  to  happen [stem-s.,  ind.?]. 

o'dzak'a  it  happens  wrongly  (  =  to  die). 

q!d  to  find  qld'k'a    to    happen    to    find 

348.13 

152.  '^dltsEni  TO  die  of  [stem-s.,  w]. 

qlwds-  to  cry  qlwd^ydllSEm  to  die  of  crying 

367.35 
xvls'  to  long  xu'lydllsEm  to  die  of  longing 

382.27 
'rriElc^'  round  thing  is  some-        ^mEgwd'llsEm     to    choke    to 
where  death  V  428.20 

153.  '^sdana  to  die  of  [word-s.]. 
po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  21.6 

'nd'lasdana  to  die  of  the  weather  (i.  e.,  by  drowniiig)  251.42 

154.  "tslE  WITH   HANDS. 

vntstEg'ustSi  not  able  to  climb  up  with  hands  {vn-  not,  gustA-  up 
[see  no.  20]). 

/GoOQl 
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155.  ^pIMt6  WITH   tftES. 

heplaftto  to  look  at  once  63.8 
awE'lpIaUo  to  discover  154.16 
gVlplaUo  to  see  first  X  197.2 

{  35.  Suffixes  which  Change  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  Verb  (Nos.  156-160) 

156.  -aj>/(a)  each   other  [stem-s.,   ind.],  with  reduplication  or 

lengthening  of  vowel. 
qaS'  to  walk  qa/qasap!a  to  race  walking 

hvex'  to  strike  hvd'hvex'apla  to  strike  each 

other  292.6 
sex^'  to  paddle.  aa/sexwapla  to  race  paddling 

Tdwe'las  feast  Jcfwd'TcIweldsapIa  to  vie  giving 

feasts  397.16 

In  the  following  cases  the  vowel  is  lengthened  into  a: 
vmL-  to  ask  wafLapfa  to  ask  each  other 

162.6 
tsk''  to  throw  id'lc'apta  to  throw  each  other 

215.10 
mil'-  to  strike  md^x'apla  to  strike  each  other 

tiEp-  to  throw  na'papla  to  throw  each  other 

X  6.23 
(<o-)  to  attack  td'wapla    to    meet    fighting 

288.10 
seI:'-  to  spear  sd'k'&la  to  spear  each  other. 

Long  vowels  remain  unchanged : 

vn^n^  to  make  war  im'napla  to  make  war  upon 

each  other  270.4 
WuEm-  to  quarrel  te'nEmapIa  to  quarrel  together 

121.13 
Id/xula  to  love  Id'xvlapla  to  love  each  other 

Id'xulapfdt     beloved     friend 
267.37  (see  no.  167) 

157.  ^d{la)  EACH  other,  together  [stem-s.,  ind.],  with  reduplica- 

tion or  change  of  vowel;  original  meaning  probably  jointly. 

'nsmo'Jc^  friend  ^nd'muk'dla   friends   to   each 

other  147.20  (see  p.  436). 

qlwds-  to  cty  qlwd'qius&la  to  cry  together 

157.8 
After  vowels  it  takes  the  form  -sdla. 

tsld'^ya  sister  tsla/tsla^yas&la  sisters  to  each 

other  47.42 
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Frequently  it  appears  combined  with  ga  among  (no.  7). 


ho^Lela  to  listen 


xd  to  split 


TiafwaLelagdla  to  listen  to  each 

Other  26.10 
xoxu^d'la    broken    to    pieces 

among  itself  27.7 


158.  '^dtnas  to  cause  [word-s.]. 

a^meld'mas  to  cause  to  be  spoiled  13.4 

lE^ld'mas  to  cause  to  die  39.1 

qlyld'x'^iddmas  to  cause  to  come  to  life  48.14  (see  no.  90) 

^e'was^idd'Tnds  to  cause  to  become  a  deer  (see  no.  90) 

e'Tc'ligEmdld^mas  to  cause  face  to  be  turned  up  144.20  (see  nos. 

54,"  92) 
Idwd'mas  to  cause  to  be  off  441.32  (see  no.  37) 
^vn'Hbltld'mas  to  cause  all  to  come  out  of  woods  40.17  (see  no.  37c) 

159.  'H6^  passive  [word-s.].     A  comparison  between  the  use  of  -so* 

and  -ayu  (no.  174)  for  expressing  the  passive  shows  that  the 
former  expresses  the  idea  to  be  the  object  of  an  action, 
the  latter  to  be  the  means  of  performing  an  action.  This 
is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  forms  qd^s^ltso^  to  be  pursued 
(literally,  to  be  the  object  of  going)  and  qd's^lda^yu  to  be 
carried  along  (Uterally,  to  be  the  means  of  going). 


mei/-  to  tease 

VML-  to  ask 

^Tiek'  to  say 

Lib' fa  to  roast 

ax^l'd  to  take 

qla'mtled  to  sing 

p.fElxElax'^ldd'mas  to  cause  to 

become  fog  (see  nos.  91,  90, 

158) 
Jcfwel  feast  (sec  no.  46) 


me^LOsd^  to  be  teased  28.37 
vniLd'so^  to  be  asked  100.23 
^ne'x'so^  to  be  told  100.19 
Lfo'fosb^  to  be  roasted  37.27 
ax^e'tso^  to  be  taken  43.16 
qla'mtLltsd^  it  was  sung 
p!  ElxElax'^ldd'matsd^     to     be 

transformed   into    fog    (s-s 

becomes  te)  CS2.18 
Tdwe'ltso'  to  be  feasted  32.32 


[s  after  I  becomes  ts) 
With  following  -e,  this  suffix  becomes  -SE^we  (see  §  4,  p.  438). 
160.  'If  passive  of  words  denoting  sense  experiences  and  emotions 

[stem  s.,  w]. 


doq^-  to  see 
do'xHuaLE^la 


to    discover    by 


seemg 
q!dL'  to  know 
plex^'  to  feel 
e'xuZ-  to  desire 


db'^ul  to  be  seen  8.10 
db'T^waLifl  to  be  discovered 

41.34 
qld'LEl  known  136.23 
ple'xul  and  playb'l  to  be  felt 
e'xul  and  eyb'l  to  be  desired 

§35 
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^Elq^'  to  remember  ^ms'lgul  to  be  remembered 

walr  to  wish  wa'la^El  to  be  wished  17.7 

Lies-  to  hate  Le'dzsl  to  be  hated 

Here  belongs  also — 

qiayd'la    to    talk    (from  q!e        qld'yol  to  be  spoken  of 
much) 

§  36.  Nominal  Suffixes  (Nos.  161-194b) 

161.  -e*[  woRD-s.].     This  suffix  serves  to  form  substantives  of  neutral 

stems  ajid  suffixes.     It  occurs  generally  with  a  demonstrative 
a  ore  (see  §  56),  and  then  takes  the  forms  ^a^ya  and  -a^g. 

x&  to  split  x&e^  what  has  been  split  27.13 

(Uh  to  do  axa'l^  work  28.1,  79.18 

Ic'ldt-  to  paint  Idafte^  painting  50.2 

'xm  hind  end  (no.  15)  o'xlI^  stem  of  canoe  79.9 

-^'iu  forehead  (no.  57)  Lo/siwe^  what  sticks  on  fore- 

head 22.11 

A  number  of  nouns  are  also  found  which  occur  only  with  e*,  but 

which  are  not  known  as  neutral  stems,  except  in  composition. 

Lla'^e  black  bear 
^ndqe^  mind 
le^we^  mat 

Here  belongs  the  ending  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ene^  (see  no.  171). 

Lle'Halae'ne^  the  calling  17.2 

162.  '^enax**  a   person    who    doe3   an   action    professionally 

[STEM-S.,  h]. 

sdk^-  to  carve  meat  saJc'we'nox^  meat-carver  32.1 

ate'x"-  to  hunt  in  canoe  cHe'wlnox^  sea  hunter  V  496.2 

se^x^'  to  paddle  se'xnmlaenox^  paddle  maker  V 

496.4 
tEvn'x'a  to  hunt  goats  tEWt^^nenox^  goat  hunter  7.4 

^ma!x^'  to  give  potlatch  ^ma^vnfTiox^     potlatch     giver 

144.3 

This  sufTix  is  also  used  to  designate  tribal  names,  and  place- 
names  derived  from  these. 

Avn'g'a    country  in    back    (?)      Avn'lc'Ienox^ 

(Rivers  inlet) 
Gwa'dzl^  north  Gwa'tslenox'^ 

'ma  what?  'ma'enox^  of  what  tribe? 

The  tribal  name  Gd'sg'lmux^  contains  a  similar  suffix,  although 
no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  change  from  n  in  -enox^  to  m  in 
-Imux^.     A  similar  change  occurs  in  the  ending  -mp  (no.  168). 

§36 
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162a.  (-SdJSSK**)  The  suflSx  corresponding  to  the  Kwakiutl  -enoa?"  in 
the  Bella  Bella  dialect  is  -edsx^y  which  may  be  of  the  same 
origin,  the  t  and  n  being  related  sounds. 

He'stdedsx''  429.33 
A'wi'LfedBx''  4S1. 26 
Nd'JmoidEx''  436.30 

163.  'Ms  FOND  OF,  DEVOTED  TO  [STEM-S.,  IND. ;  and  WORD-S.]. 

(a)  STBM-s.: 

ndq-  to  drink  nd'xMs  drunkard 

wax-  to  smoke  wd'xbis  smoker 

(6)  woRD-s.: 

e'axala  to  work  e'axaldbis  fond  of  work 

e'x'pia  sweet  e'x'ploMs  fond  of  sweets 

164.  'JEs  CAPABLE  OF,  used  particularly  with  words  denoting  sense 

impressions  [stem-s.,  h,  generally  used  with  reduplication]. 

doq^-  to  see  dd'dEq!u8  with  good  power  of 

seeing 
meS'  to  smell  me'mtslES  with  good  power  of 

smelling 
Lelk^'  to  lie  Ll'lklus  liar 

Irregular  seem  to  be — 

ho'Loqlus  with  good  power  of  hearing  X  57.20  (from  ho'Lela  to 

listen) 
do'xUlES  seer  (from  doq^-  to  see) 

165.  'Elk**  DOING  REPEATEDLY  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

ndq-  to  drink  na/gElk^  drunkard  ( =  one  who 

drinks  often  and  much) 
Aa*m-  to  eat  hu'mE^lJc^  eater 

a^yVlk^  attendant  of  chief 

166.  'Eights  ONE  WHO  DOES  AN  ACT  FOR  OTHERS  [ STEM-S.,  IND.;  and 

WORD-S.]. 

86^^  to  paddle  se'xvlg'is  one  who  paddles  for 

others 
dd^doqlwala  to  watch  dd'doqlwalsflg'is      watchman 

228.12 
xo's-  to  sprinkle  xd'sslg'is  sprinkler  X  4.8 

Ld' Lawayvx^sUa  to  take  care        ^d' LawaytLx^silE^lgis     watch- 
of  salmon- weir  man  of  salmon-weir  CS  6.10 

xek'  to  sweep  xe^TcvXg'isE^ml    sweeper   mask 

389.25 
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167.  -W  FELLOW  [woRD-s.,  and  stem-s.,  ind.] 
(a)  woRD-s.: 

g'okvla  to  live  in  house 
yafqiantlala  to  speak 


a^md'ldla  to  play  together 
Id'xwalap!  to  love  each  other 

(b)     STEM-S. : 

hs^'  man 
g'e^'  chief 

Tcvl-  to  lie  down 


go'Tculdt  house-mate 
yae'qlanHaldt  fellow -speaker 

31.2 
a^md'ldldt  play-fellow  X  201.4 
Id'xwaiapldt     loving     friends 

267.37 

bEx^wot  fellow-man  113.12 
ge'j^ut  fellow  chief 
hayo'trwA  248.12 
Icidd't  person  with  whom  one 
lies  down  X  5.16 


168 


ga^E^mp  134.2 
abs'inp  35.76 
omp  22.6 


tnp  RELATIONSHIP  [STEM-S.j. 

^o^-  grandfather 

ath  mother 

(wo-)  father 

PIeIwu-  husband's  sister,  broth-     plE'lvmmp 

er's  wife 
fiEg-  parent-in-law,  ohild-in-law       nEgu'mp 

Here  belongs  also  g^inp  wife's  sister.  It  may  be  that  the  m  is 
here  assimilated  by  an  n  of  the  stem.  A  change  between  m 
and  n  has  been  mentioned  in  the  suffix  -enox^,  which  assumes  in 
one  case  the  form  -imux^  (see  no.  162).  The  stem  for  father 
appears  in  the  possessive  second  person  without  this  suffix. 

-niiA''*    HAVING  [STEM-S.,  IND.;  WORD-S.]. 


169, 

sd'sEm  children 

ox- to  do 
wa/ldEm  word 

do'x^waLEl  to  be  seen 

170.    -ad   HAVING  [sTEM-S.,  w]. 

law-  husband 

Leg-  name 

Tc'Ied'  chief's  daughter 

xu'nJc^'  child 
§36 


sd^SETnnuk^    having    children 

45.7 
axnuk^  possessor  103.12 
wd'ldEmnuk^    to   have  word, 

i.  e.,  to  talk  to  46.30 
do'x^waLElnuk^  one  who  has 

seen  things  41.34 

Id'wad  having  a  husband 
48.37 

Ll'^dd  having  a  name  19.1 

Ic'U'dad    to    have    a    chiefs 
daughter  133.6 

xu'ngwadEx'^id  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  child 
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oft-  mother 

qa/yas  place  of  walking 


aha' y ad  having  a  mother  25.16 
qd'yadzad  having   a   walking 

place  (i.  e.,  words  of  a  song) 

X  6.12 


This  suffix  has  a  secondary  form  in  -id  which  seems  to  be  more 
nominal  in  character  than  the  form  -od.  It  is  used  in  forms  of 
address. 


j/at*-  slave 
hjoa's-  dog 

The  same  form  is  used  in  names 
Tta'^msa  to  eat 
171. 


q!a/gwid  slave-owner!    (i.  e., 

O  master!) 
^wa'dzid  dog-owner!   (i.  e.,  O 

master!  [who  has  me  for  a 

dog]) 

Ha'mdzid  food-owner 


^n(g*)^  suffix  forming   abstract  nouns  [stem-s.,  h,  word-s]. 
Never  used  without  possessive  pronouns. 

Jc'Ie'laJc'a  to  club  Tde'ldk'Une^  the  clubbing 

Ic'Hs  not  k'lrts/cne'  10.9,  262.15 

e'axEla  to  work  e'axElaene^  83.3 

avn'nagwis  country  avn'nagwitslene^    a    kind    of 

country  258.23 
iEgwd'nEm  man  hEgwd'ni^merie^  manhood 

131.35 

172.  -*;•*  passive  past  participle  [stem-s.,  w]. 


173 


174 


Lldp-  to  roast 
g'UoL'  to  steal 
Isgwl'l  fire  in  house 

wdt-  to  lead 

q^lEls-  to  put  under  water 
'mEUS'  to  measure 
qamx^-  to  put  on  down 

.    ''Em   INSTRUMENT  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

kih'  to  fish  with  net 
Lajp-  to  peg 
^mafyuL-  to  be  born 
qlEmt-  to  sing 

.    'ayU   INSTRUMENT  [ STEM-S.,  W]. 

Hap-  to  dig 

deq^'  to  drive,  to  punch 


lIo'IeTc''  roasted  155.22 

g-Uo^LsJc^  stolen 

lEgvn'lk^  fire  made  in  house 

187.25 
wa'dElc''  led  109.7 
qlEle'Jc''  sinker  V  488.9 
^mEue'k^  measured  V  477.1 
qamd'k^   covered   with   down 

153.35 

k'e'LETn  net 
LahE'm  peg  79.13 
^ma/yuLEm  what  is  bom 77. 18 
qlE'mdEm  song  15.6 

^Whayu  digging-stick 
de'gwayu  pile-driver  100.9 
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This  suffix  is  also  used  to  express  a  passive.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  -so^  (no.  159)  is,  that  so'  is  the  passive  of  verbs 
that  have  a  direct  object,  while  -ayu  is  the  passive  of  verbs  that 
are  accompanied  by  an  instrumental. 

qa/s'ld  to  begin  to  walk  qd's'ldayu  he  was  a  means  of 

walking  (i.  e.,  he  was  taken 
away) 

dsnx-  to  sing  dE'nx'idayu  it  was  sung  13.14 

175.  -a/i5  INSTRUMENT  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].  This  suffix  is  used  with  a  few 

words  only,  and  is  not  freely  movable. 

vmse'g'a  to  put  on  belt  vmsefg'ano  belt 

ha'nx'LEnd  to  put  on  fire  Twfnx'Lano  kettle 

la'stano  to  be  put  into  water 
It  seems  that  suffixes  in  -nd  (see  no.  2)  may  take  this  form;  but 
they  take  also  the  forms  in  -ayu;  for  instance, 
axLE^ndayu  to  be  put  on  43.14 

176.  -fif*^  REASON  OF  [woRD-s.];  loses  initial  $F\ 

Id'g'il  reason  of  going  14.3 
g'ofxel  reason  of  coming  16.7 

177.  '^qldnms  reason  [word-s.]. 

no^gwaqfanuis  I  am  the  reason  of  U.S.N.M.  669.9 
lag!d'maa/qd8  you  were  the  reason  of  X  229.3 

178.  'LEn    CAUSE   OF  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

ydq^'  to  distribute  yafxLEn   property    (what   in- 

duces one  to  distribute) 

tsfe'lvxda  to  be  famous  tsIelwaxLEU  fame  (whatcauses 

one  to  be  famous) 

yd'laqwa  to  sing  sacred  song  yd/lax^LEn     sacred    song    X 

69.30  (what  induces  one  to 
sing  sacred  song) 

179.  ^ariEm  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w,  and  word-s.,  w]. 

hauL'  to  shoot  IwfnLdnEm  obtained  by  shoot- 

ing 138.25 

qlaJcoL  to  obtain  a  slave  q!d'Jc'o0nEm  obtained  by  ob- 

taining a  slave  136.25  (see 
no.  140) 

Le'lr-  to  invite  Le'lduEm  guest  (obtained  by 

inviting)  163.9 

SBTir  to  plav.  SE^nd'nBm  obtained  by  plan- 

ning 278.76 
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179a.  "in^t  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w]. 

do'Tc^'  to  troU  do'gwiriet  obtained    by   troll- 

ing 

Jc'ex-  to  scrape  Ke^xiriet    Obtained-by-scrap- 

ing  X  179.9 

180.  -n>»  abrivino  unexpectedly  [stem-s.,  w,  and  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

hslc^'  man  Wguns  visitor 

Jc'Iex^'  to  escape  Jc'Ie'wuns  obtained  by  escap- 

ing, runaway  slave  X  197.5 

181.  ^mUt  REFUSE  [sTEM-s.,  IND.,  with  rcdupHcation]  (see  §  43). 

g'cik^  house  g' o'g'ax^hmut  remains  of  ahouse 

146.8 

sop-  to  hew  sd'yapmut  chips  (with  weak- 

ened initial  8) 

132.    -d«  PLACE   OF  [sTEM-S.,  W]. 

sex^'  to  paddle  se'was  place  where  one  pad- 

dles 129.32 

laflsta  to  go  in  lafhEdas  place  where  one  goes 

in  8.12 

Lldp-  cormorant  Llo'hds  cormorant  rock  369.29 

qaa-  to  walk  qa'yds  walking  place  11.3 

ga/yasnaxwa  place  where  he 
would  walk  38.39  (see  no. 
95) 

la/wayugwUa  to  make  a  weir         La^wayugwi^las  place  of  mak- 
ing a  weir  27.24 

yd'xyiqfwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock        yd^xyiqlwaas    place    of    lying 

dead  on  rock  40.12 

183.    'dEmS  PLACE  WHERE  SOMETHING  IS  DONE  HABFTUALLY  [WORD- 
S.,  IND.]. 

Jcwe^las  f easting-place  hwe'ldsdEms  place  where  feasts 

are  held  habitually 
g'ok^  house  go'x^dEms  village  site  51.22 

183a.  '^nak^  coimtry  lying  in  a  certain  direction  [ind.]. 

qweS'  far  gwe'senak^  far  side  11.2 

^nala  south  ^nd'tenaJc  south  side  X  144.7 

gwd-  down  river  gwd'nalc^  coimtry  down  river 

X3.ll 
0-  something  avn'nagivis  coimtry  142.4  (see 

no.  45) 
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184.  '^atsl^  RECEPTACLE  [STEM-S.,  W], 

ndq-  to  drink  naf^atsU  cup,  bucket  20.10 

vnn-  to  go  to  war  wV^natsle  war  canoe  129.25 

Tclwe'lds  feasting  place  IcIwe'ladzcUsIe,      Tdwe'layaisH 

feast  house 
Lei'  to  inviting  Le'LE^latsIe      inviting     recep- 

tacle, i.  e.,  feast  house 
tsleq-  winter  dance  tslaf^aisle  dance  house  11.13 

185.  '^xulEm  TIME  of[stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.].     The  initial  x' 

is  dropped  after  s,  k,  and  l  sounds. 

qafsdEm  time  of  walking  146.41 
yirwd^xdEm  time  of  dancing  72.27  (also  yVx^dEm) 
lEgwd'uEmx'HdEX'dEmbl  time  long  ago  of  becoming  a  man  CS 
8.4  (see  nos.  90,  86) 

186.  ''^Enx  SEASON.     The  rule  of  attachment  is  not  clear.     There 

may  be  a  secondary  form  -x^Efix. 

mo'^unx  four  years  18.3 
He^Enx  summer  194.20 

In  a  few  cases  the  suffix  seems  to  weaken  the  terminal  consonant. 
mas  what  md'yEnx  what  season  X  166.28 

187.  "alas  material  [stem-s.,  w?]. 

sex^'  to  paddle  se^walas  material  for  paddles 

{se'xwalas  V  496.5) 

188.  'tHlEs  or  »dzES  (?)  piece  of  [word-s.]. 

xwd'Jc!u7iats!E8  piece  of  a  canoe 
hEgwd^UEmdzES  pieces  of  a  man  32.42 

188a.    'CSO^  REMAINS  OF  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

xafqesb^  remains  of  bones  94.21 

ald'lcimsd^  blood  from  a  wound  U.S.N.M.  669.13 

Ic'd^peso^  pieces  cut  out  with  shears 

189.  'tnis  USELESS  part  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

dEud's  cedar-bark  d End' amis  useless  part  belong- 

ing to  cedar-bark  (i.  e., 
cedar-tree  [yellow  cedar]) 

tsElx'  hail  tsE'lxmis  hail-stones  121.24 

190.  'pl^q   STICK,    TREE  [STEM-S.,  IND.;  also  WORD-S.]. 

^ma/x^'  to  give  a  potlatch  ^ma^x^pfeq  potlatch  pole 

yil'  to  tie  yVlptegETidd'la    to    tie    to    a 

stick  158.32 
Here  belongs  also 

ye'qlEutlEq  speaker's  staff  (from  yd'qiEntlala  to  speak)  186.39 
§36  r-         T 
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190a.  'aanO  rope,  line  [stem-s.,  w]. 
seTc'-  to  harpoon 

qlElS'    to     put    under    water 

mdJc'-  near  to 

1906.  'tnan^  head  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
dzEX^'  silver  salmon 


TnEl-  to  twist 
xvlq^'  rough 

.  ^asde  MEAT  OF  [stem  s.,  ind.]. 
hsTc^-  man 
808-  spring  salmon 


191 


192 


SEg'a'ano     harpoon     line    V 

493.19 
qlsldza'and     anchor     line     V 

487.33 
ma/g'dano  a  line  next  to — V 

493.26 

dzEx^ma'nd  head  of  silver  sal- 
mon 93.12 
ma'Uqamand  halibut  head 
xu^lqumano   head    of   dogfish 
93.13 

hd'hwdsde  flesh  of  a  man  32.1 
sd'sasde  meat  of  spring  salmon 
225.32 


y(a)    WOMAN  [WORD-S.]. 

Isqwd'^a  brain  woman  48.23 

Hd^larndla^a  right  going  woman  11.12  (see  no.  142a) 

k'ixEld/ga  crow  47.30 

This  suffix  occurs  in  combination  with  -ayu  means  of  (no.  174) 
very  often  in/iames  of  women. 
^rna/xulayugwa  woman  being  means  of  giving  potlatch  38.15 
A  secondary  form,  -gcbSy  belongs  at  present  to  the  Bella  Bella  dia- 
lect, but  occurs  in  a  few  proper  names  and  in  a  few  terms  of 
relationship  in  the  Kwakiutl  dialect. 
'nEfme'rn^as  sister  48.31 
193.  "Em,  a    frequent    nominal    suffix    of    unknown    significance 
[stem-s.,  in  some  cases  w.]. 
ties-  stone  He's  Em 

ieq-  name  Ll'^Em 

808-  spring  salmon  sd'tSEm 

8d8'  children  of  one  person  sd'sEm 

Jc'lU'  tongue  TdUE'm 

193a.  ^nEm,  an  irregular  nominal  suffix,  probably  related  to  193. 
gsg'-  wife  ^eue'tti 

qle-  many  qle'nEm 

193J.  "dnEtn,  irregular,  apparently  designating  animate  beings. 
hsJe^'  man  bEgwd^UEm 

g'inh-  child  g'ind'uEm 

g'd'weg^  clam  g'd'weqdnEm, 
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193c.  'OlEm,  nominal  suffix. 
UlBZ'q^la'  to  feel  sick 
meg'-  to  calk 


tslBxqld'lEm  sickness  284.18 
Me'mg'  olEm     canoe-  calking 

286.23 
Is^lo'lEm  death  244.22 
^o'Z^m  ballast  311.25 


Ij^U  dead 
st-  fast,  tight 

194.  ^OmaSf  ^^mas.    This  suffix  is  used  to  designate  classes  of 
animals,  but  occurs  also  in  a  few  other  words. 


g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 
pfEL'  to  fly 
md-  to  swim 
(tsIe^saycLsde  clam-meat) 
loJc^-  strong 


g'Vlg'aomas  quadrupeds 
ple^piaLomas  birds 
md'maomas  fish 
tsIe'tsfeJdwenias  shell-fish. 
lo'Jdwemas  strong 
t(;d'x/ma«  weak 
d'lamas  new 
he'madmds  food 


si'  new 
Jia'm-  to  eat 
194a.  -jKn,  a  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

Llex-  sea  lion  Lfe^x'sn  81.16 

dzax^'  silver  salmon  dza^vm'n 

hanx^'  humpback  salmon  Jia^nd'n 

1946.  'Ina  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

^iwix**- raven  ^tva'hDlna^6.l3 

i  37.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIX 

195.  'plEn  TIMES  [woED-s.].     I  place  this  suffix  with  some  reluc- 

tance in  a  group  by  itself,  since  it  seems  to  form  almost  the 
only  adverb  that  exists  in  the  language.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  consider  it  a  classifier  of  numerals  (§24). 

moplEn  four  times  12.5 
'nE^mpfEnz'sto^  one  time  (span)  across  72.39 
md'plEne^sta  four  times  aroimd  13.9 
M'loplEnxvxfs  the  right  nmnber  of  days  355.26 

§  38.  STJBSIDIABT  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  196-197) 

196.  --Em-.  The   plural  of   all  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations 

seems  to  be  formed  by  the  subsidiary  suffix  -Em,  which  precedes 
the  primary  suffix. 


-a»d  through 
-x's  across 


Idwd'xsd  hole 
LE'mh  to  split 


-^«to  around  gs'lq-  to  swim 

55  37,  38. 


Jclwd'xumxsd  holes  100.29 
LEndEmz's^End    to    spUt 

cedar-trees  168.30 
giflqameFatala    to    swim 

about  [plural]  153.22. 
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-^ixa  down 

lox'  to  roll 

-tslod  into 

tslEm-  to  point 

a  on  rock 
-8  on  ground 

g'il-    to    walk    on 

four  feet 
yd'q^-  to  lie  dead 

-X8  in  canoe 

nex'  to  pull 

'X'sis  foot 

t!ep-  to  step 

lo'xumdxa  they  roll  down 
19.12 

tslEmE^mtsIod  to  point 
intoseveralthings46.37 

gilE'mg'i^lala  to  walk  on 
rocks  [plural]  42.4 

yd'qumg'aElslymg  dead  on 
ground  [  plural]  32.12 

ne'xEmxsEla  to  pull  sev- 
eral into  canoe  208.18 

tIe'pEmx'sidzEnd  to  step 
on  feet  184.35 

In  purely  distributive  expressions  reduplicated  forms  are  used. 
197.  -gfi/-  MOTION,  used  in  combination  with  a  number  of  primary 
suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  of  rest.     To  these  they  seem 
to  add  the  idea  of  motion.     Like  other  suffixes  beginning  with 
g',  this  suffix  loses  its  initial  g\     It  seems  to  be  indifferent. 
The  following  suflSx  modifies  the  terminal  I  of  the  suffix;  and 
two  forms  appear,  -g'il-  and  -gaEl-,  which  are  uot  clearly 
distinct.     The  accent  seems  to  change  the  vowel  into  d. 
With  -dla  STATIONARY  ON  WATER  (no.  41) : 
Tdwa/vxUa    to    be    seated    on        h!wd' g'Utala  to  sit  down  on 

water  (from  1c!wd  to  sit)  water 

'mslc'd'la    round     thing     on        ^mE'gultala  round  thing  alights 
water  (from  ^mEk^-  a  round  on  water 

thing  is  somewhere) 

With  -xe*  MOVING  ON  water  (no.  42) : 

lafx^waLl^    to     move     about        Jia'ng'aaLe'  canoe  comes  to  be 

standing  on  water  on  water  130.10 

dzExk' fd^lag-iie^  sound  of  splitting  comes  to  be  on  water  152.19 

With  -a  ON  ROOK  (no.  43) : 

Tctwaa'  to  be  seated  on  rock        axFd'lod  to  put  down  on  rock 

102.31  171.22 

me'x^a  to  be  asleep  on  rock  me'x^a^W  to  go  to  sleep  on  rock 

g'UE'mg'i^laia  to  walk  on  rock  [plural]  22.10 
tdo'dEg'dd'lod  to  put  on  rock  153.28 
With  '8  ON  GROUND  (uo.  44) : 
06^8    being    a    long    time    on 

ground  37.14 
lc!wa^8  to  be  seated  on  ground 

61.8 
44877— BiilL  40,  pt  1—10 33 


0g'U8  to  move  a  long  time  on 

ground  30.21 
IcIwd'g'aEh   to   sit    down   on 

ground  37.3 
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With  '68  ON  BEACU  (no.  45) : 
Aa'n^«  canoe  is  on  beach  102.34       ha'ng'a'lis  canoe  cornea  to  be 

on  beach  101.40 

With  -ll  IN  HOUSE  (no.  46) : 

Jclwal'l  to  be  seated  in  house        Idwafg'alll    to    sit    down    in 

173.20  house  24.5 

yd'gumg'olU  to  fall  dead  in  house  [plural]  X  110.34 

With  'X8  IN  CANOE  (no.  48) : 

hd'guxs  they  have  gone  aboard        ho'sfwalExs  they  start  to  go 
224.9  aboard  84.37 

With  -^a  AMONG  (no.  7) : 
dd'gUgala  to  carry  among  them  240.6 
lE"lg'U^ala  to  kill  among  them  X  14.21 

With-xL(a)  BEHIND  (no.  15): 
dd'g'UxLala  to  take  secretly  99.18 

g'o'kvlxLae'  house  following  behind;  i.   e.,   house  obtained  in 
marriage  220.41 

The  explanation  of  these  forms  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  While 
in  most  cases  the  distinction  of  motion  and  position  is  quite 
clear,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  form  in  -g'il-  is  not 
applied,  although  motion  seems  to  be  clearly  implied.  We 
have  lax8  to  go  aboard  147.38;  ddxs  to  take  aboard 
114.25,  while  the  two  examples  of  Tid'gaxs  and  ho'jNoalEXS 
22.9  and  84.37,  bring  out  the  distinction  with  the  same  suflix. 

The  same  element  is  evidently  combined  in  -'gdazEla  (no.  96) 
which  may  thus  be  a  compound  of  -gil  and  a  suffix  -LEQa), 

On  the  whole,  -gil  seems  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  inchoative,  and 
the  suffixes  which  take  this  suffix  do  not  often  take  -xHd 
(no.  90),  or  the  inchoative  completive  -d.  Still  we  have 
aofd'ltsfdd  to  put  into  178.8. 

§  39.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SUFFIXES 

The  following  list  of  suffixes  is  arranged  alphabetically,  the  letters 
following  by  groups  the  order  here  given : 
E  dzy  is,  ts! 

a,  a,  €,  e,  €,  i,  i,  y  g',  k',  k'l 

dy  0,  o,  w,  w  jr",  A:«,  A:.'«* 

t,  p,  p/,  m  ^,  2,  q! 

d,  t.  v.,  n  x\  X**,  X 

8  Ij  I,  ^,  L,  lI 

§39  r-         T 
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'Em  (for  -^Em)  face  54,  85 

'Em  genuine  111 

'Em  instrument  173 

-Em  diminutive  110a 

-Em  nominal  193 

'Em'  plural  of  locative  suffixes 

196 
'Em^ya  cheek  55 
'Emsk^  as  I  told  you  133 
'Eml  mask  54a 
'En  nominal  194a 
'En  (for  -Ic'Hn)  body  80 
-Eug'a  in  a  dream  134 
'{^)Enx  season  186 
'E8  capable  of  164 
'Exsta  mouth  61 
'eITc^  one  who  is  in  the  habit 

of  165 
'Elg'%8  one  who  does  for  others 

166 
'eUus  down  river  23 
-a  verbal  suffix  1 
-a  on  rock  43 
-a  tentative  141 
-aano  rope  190a 
-a*ya  nominal  161 
-ayu  instrument  174 
-au  (for  -k'au)  between  8 
-a^wUj  -ahinl  across  25 
-dp!  neck  65 
'ajp!  each  other  156 
'Obo  under  29 
-dTuas  to  cause  158 
'dd  having  170 
'Oto  ear  58 
'Qtus  down  river  23 
-dUEm  obtained  by  179 
-duEm  nominal  1936 
-ana  perhaps  106 
'and  instrument  175 
-as  place  of  182 
-asde  meat  of  191 
-aisle  receptacle  184 
-aq  crotch  71 
'Oqa  towards,  past  9 


-o^o  extreme  13 

-axa  down  19 

-dla  (for  'k'fdla)  sound  of  144 

-dla  to  persuade  144a 

-alas  material  for  187 

-dlisBm  to  die  of  152 

-'aLEla    (for  'g'o^Lsla)   sud- 
denly 96 

-dla  continued  position  92 

-e'  nominal  161 

-yag'a  returning  10a 

'OyaZa  to  go  to  look  for  142 

-iu  (for  -g'iu)  forehead  57 

4p!  (for  -dp!)  neck  65 

Ap!  (for  -ap!)  each  other  156 

-errww  classes  of  animals  194 

'hn's  near  by  1 1 

-id  (for  'X''ld)  to  begin  90 

-id  (for  -x'Hd)  recent  past  87 

-id  having  170 

'it  (for  '1c\fit)  body  79 

'edEX^  people  162a 

'tna  nominal  1946 

'im^  abstract  noun  171 

-enaJc^  direction  lS3a 

-dnet  obtained  by  179a 

'inox^  skillful  in,  people  162 

-€8  in  body  78 

'€8  beach,  open  place  45 

-eso^  remains  of  188a 

'€^8ta  (also  -^e'sia)  around  6 

-eq  in  mind  81 

'€g'e  back  69 

-d^a  (for  'g'dga)  side  of  51 

-ixsd  to  desire  139 

-ila  (for  -g'ila)  to  make  136 

■^^IMa  about  5 

-^?  in  house  46 

-ll  (for  'g'll)  reason  176 

-eL  astonishing!  128 

-%L  into  house,  into  mouth  47 
'€L€'8Ela  ashore  47a 
'iLfxo  in  throat  63a 

-llba  nose  60 

-0  (for  -<jfd)  meeting  142c 
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'd  (also  -wd)  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, off  124 

-o  smairil4 

-o-  off,  away  from  37 

-wuqd  out  of  a  hole  376 
-weIs  out  of  house  376 
-wultstod  out  of  376 
-wuUla  out  of  an  enclo- 
sure 37o 
-wultd  out  of  canoe  37c 
"Wultos  down  out  of  37c 

-wd  (also  -d)  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, off  124 

-wala   (also  -^la)   stationary 
on  water  41 

-wis  and  so  104 

-vnsUa  very  117 

-^wul  (also  -ul)  remote  past  86 

'b^yo  middle  16 

'drnds  classes  of  animals  194 

'od  to  begin  2,  37a 

'Ot  (for  -k'tot)  opposite  12 

-ot  fellow  167 

'OS  cheek  56 

-^usta  up  river  24 

'^usdes  up  from  beach  22 

-ustd  (for  -g'ustd)  up  20 

'Ostqfa    to    use    (so    and    so 
often)  143 

'oJc^  (also  -solc^)  person  82 

'olEm  nominal  193c 

-dla   (also  -wala)   stationary 
on  water  41 

-dla  (also  -sdla)  each  other 
157 

'oH  ugly  109 

-ul  remote  past  86 

'OL  to  obtain  140 

'dlsla  continued  motion  93 

'bEta  into  a  hole  28 

'plETh  times  195 

-6a  point  31 

-p/a  to  taste  150 

'pfdla  to  smell  150a 

'plalto  with  eyes  155 

39 


'bido^  small,  singular  112 

-bis  fond  of,  devoted  to  163 

'pfeg'a  {ior-x'pUg'a)  thigh  73 

'pleq  pole,  stick  190 

'bo  chest  68 

'bola  to  pretend  125 

'POL  into  a  hole  (Newettee 
dialect)  28a 

-«m  and  103 

-^rriEnex^  small,  plural  113 

-^mdno  head  1906 

-^mis  useless  part  189 

-^mcs  and  so  104 

-7w4  at  once  118 

-mut  refuse  181 

-^mdla  moving,  walking  142a 

-mp  relationship  168 

-d  to  begin  2 

-dEtn  (for  'X'dEtn)  time  of  185 

-dEms  place  where  something 
is  done  habitually  183 

-dEU  finger  width  85a 

'Ua  (for  -xtla)  out  to  sea  22a 

'i!a  but  101 

-da^x^  (for  -x'da^x^)  pronom- 
inal plural  (see  §  68) 

-de  (for  -x'de)  transition  from 
present  to  past  89 

-td'  to  do  a  thing  while  doing 
something  else  97 

-to  (for  -^sto)  eye,  round  open- 
ing 59 

-nETfi  nominal  193a 

-^ndkvla  gradual  motion,  one 
after  another  94 

-naxwa  sometimes  95 

-ne^sL  oh,  if!  130 

-rieq^  comer  18 

-no^  too  much,  too  often  (see 
§66) 

-no  side  17 

-niLS  side  17 

-nuk^  having  169 

-nuLEm  temples  546 

-nulga  groins  36a 
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-tmZ  to  begin  2 

-n^edgeof  around  object  (?)  34 

-7W  am  ving  unexpectedly  180 

-nsa  under  water  26 

-ndzsm  throat  64 

-ntsHs  down  to  beach  21 

-nx  edge  of  a  flat  thing  33 

'8  on  ground  44 

-5*  (for  -x'«*)  across  the  mid- 
dle 4 

'8Em  round  surface  85 

'Saqo  penis  72 

-«iap/  (for  -x'sidp!)  shoulder 
66 

-«iu  (for  -x'siu)  mouth  of 
river  50 

'Se^sta  (also  -^^sta)  around  6 

-818  (for  -x'8l8)  foot  75 

-*iZa  (for  -x'«tZa)  to  take  care 
of  137 

-s^  (for  -x«<l)  through  1 

-so*  passive  159 

'8dJc^  (also  -oi:'*)  person  82 

"Sdla  (also  -<lZa)  each  other  157 

•'8^dla  deserted  1426 

''8ta  water  39 

-^dana  to  die  of  153 

-'816  eye,  round  opening  59 

'8^Em  round  surface  85 

-^qwap  five  40 

'8X'd  tooth  62 

'tsfE  with  hands  154 

'■dzE8f  't8!E8  piece  of  188 

"UtdTia  (for  -x'tsldna)  hand  67 

-te/oj  long  84 

-dzaqwa  to  speak  147 

-<Z2e  large  110 

-dzd  indeed  119 

-dzo  on  a  flat  thing  35 

-Ulo  in  27 

-g'  to  eat  149a 

-Ic'E  top  of  a  square  object  38 

-g'a  (for  gig' a)  inside  of  a 
hollow  object  36 

'-{a)Tc'a  to  happen  151 


-g'aaLEla  suddenly  96 

'h!(ie8  inside  of  body  78a 

'Jcau  between  8 

-g'anEm  perhaps  107 

-Jc'(i8  really  108 

'1c'a8^d  beautiful  108a 

"Ic'ldla  continued  noise  144 

-gdlil  in  house  46 

-gaH  to  begin  to  make  a  noise 
145 

-g'iu  forehead  57 

-g'it  body  79 

"Ic'Hn  body  80 

"Ic'ina  accidentally  122 

-k'inal  nicely  120 

-gig'a  inside  of  a  hollow  ob- 
ject 36 

"Tc'ltg-aH  noise  145 

-t'/es  in  body  78a 

-g'd^a  side  of  51 

-k'dxe  knee  74 

-gila  to  make  136 

-k'lUga  front  of  body  70 

-g'tlxLola  following  secretly 
197 

-g'ih  motion  197 

-g'll  reason  176 

-g'iltdla  stationary  on  surface 
of  water  41 

-Jc'dla  between  8 

'Tc'Idt  opposite  12 

-g'ustd  up  20 

-k^  passive  participle  172 

.-gEm  face  54,  round  85 

-^Eml  mask  54a 

'q!E8  to  eat  149 

-qfE^e^  meat  77 

-^a,  -qa  among  7 

-^a  woman  192 

-qfa  to  feel  148 

-qldma^  reason  177 

-^ame^  among  others,  excel- 
lent 7a 

-qlanak^  quite  unexpectedly 
127 
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-^08  woman  192 

-qldla  entirely  99a 

-qldla^ma  to  no  purpose  123 

'hvo  (for  ^Jc'e)  top  of  square 
object  38 

-JFO  to  meet  142c 

-qwap  (for  sqwap)  fire  40 

-gdla  among  themselves  157 

-X*  exhortative  131  (see  §  66) 

-xetU  evidently  135 

-xa  to  say  146 

-x'c^  (for  -sx'd)  tooth  62 

-x'^ld  to  begin  90 

-TT'ld  recent  past  87 

-xaa  also  98 

-xo  neck  63 

■<pva^8  days  (number  of)  856 

'XOL  oh,  wonder!  129 

'X'pleg'a  thigh  73 

-^t'dEin  time  of  185 

-x'da^x"  pronominal  plural 
(see  §  68) 

-arf/a  out  to  sea  22a 

-xde  transition  from  present 
to  past  89 

-xtd  on  top  of  a  standing  ob- 
ject 30 

-xs*  across  the  middle  4 

-X8  in  canoe  48 

"X'sa  away  from  10 

-x«a  flat  object  83 

-x'sala  carelessly  121 

'<c'8d  still,  entirely  99 

-x'sidp!  shoulder  66 

"X'siu  mouth  of  river  50 


-x*«w  foot  75 

-xseg'a  in  front  of  house  52 

-x'sUa  to  take  care  of  137 

-xsd  through  3 

'Xsd  behind,  tail-end  14 

'X'st!  as  usual  126 

-x'stfaak^  seemingly  126 

'X'tsfdna  hand  67 

-xiMf  'XLd  top  of  a  round  ob- 
ject, on  head  32,  53 

"X^  bottom,  stem  15 

-xxc^  very  116 

-xLe  miserable,  pitiful,  too 
bad  that  115 

'XLO  top  of  tree,  hair  of  body 
49,76 

-la  verbal  and  nominal,  con- 
tinuative  91 

-*Z(a)  it  is  said  132 

•Zag'iL  in  the  mean  time  1 00 

-lax  imcertainty,  in  condi- 
tional and  potential  sen- 
tences 105 

'lal  to  be  occupied  with  138 

'I  passive  of  verbs  denoting 
sense  impressions  and  emo- 
tions 160 

-ir  future  88 

'LEU  cause  of  178 

'La  (for  'X'La)  top  of  a  round 
object  32 

'La  but  102 

'lie  (for  -xiie)  miserable  115 

'Le^  moving  on  water  42 


Modification  of  Stems  ( §  §  40-46) 

i  40.  METHODS 

Stems  are  modified  by  the  phonetic  influences  of  suffixes,  by  redupli- 
cation and  change  of  vowels.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  was  noted 
m§  18. 

Reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  indicate  principally  (1)  an 
iterative,  (2)  distributive  plurality,  and  (3)  unreality.     The  manner 

§40 
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of  reduplication  differs  according  to  the  function  it  performs,  but 
great  irregularities  are  found  in  some  of  the  reduplicated  forms. 

i  41.  ITEBATIVB 

Duplication  of  the  whole  stem  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  occa- 
sional repetition  of  an  action.  The  accent  tends  to  be  thrown  back 
to  the  first  syllable. 

me'xa  to  sleep  me'xmexa  to  sleep   now   and 

then 
ha'uLa  to  shoot  ha'nlhanLa  to  shoot  now  and 

then 
dzEfhwa  to  run  dzE'lx^dzElx^wa   to    run   now 

and  then 

Steins  ending  in  vowels,  and  probably  those  ending  in  m,  n,  Z,  take 
in  this  form  a  suffix  -k'  which  is  included  in  the  duplication  and 
becomes  x'  before  consonants. 

tsd  to  draw  water  tse'x'tsek'a  to  draw  water  now 

and  then 

la  to  go  lafx'laka 

to  to  attack  td'xHohva 

tslo  to  give  tsId'xHsIohva 

xd  to  split  xd'x^xohwa 

no  to  aim  nb'x^nokwa 

tefno  to  pole  fenux^te'nukwa 

q!vxi  to  stand  spread  out  [plu-  qlwd'x'qwak'a  ( =  umbrella) 

bal] 

Tuihn-  to  eat  ha'mx'hamJc'a 

JdurriEl'  to  burn  Jc!umE^lx'k!umElJc'a 

§  42.  DISTRIBUTIVE  PLUBALITY 

Distributive  plurality  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  few 
sounds  of  the  word,  the  form  of  reduplication  showing  great  varia- 
tions, according  to  the  phonetic  character  of  the  word.  In  some 
cases  modifications  of  the  vowel  take  the  place  of  reduplication ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  cases  are  due  to  secondary  modi- 
fication, perhaps  to  phonetic  decay,  of  reduplicated  forms.  Prob- 
ably in  all  forms  of  these  reduplicated  plurals  there  remains  a  hiatus 
between  the  reduplicated  syllable  and  the  stem. 

(1)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  with  e  vowel  is  used  when 
the  accent  of  the  reduplicated  word  remains  on  the  word  itself,  and 
does  not  move   back  to   the  reduplicated  syllable.    To  this  class 
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belong  all  words  with  monosyllabic  stem  and  short  vowel  terminating 
in  a  single  consonant. 

ncL'qe^  mind  nend'qe'  152.31 

hd^naLlEm  arrow  TiehafnaLlEm  139.12  (compare 

ha'uLlenox''  §  41.3) 

'no'lastlE^Eme^  ^ne^no'ldstfEgEme'  1 76. 1 4(com- 

pare  'no'hi  §  41.2) 

Ldm  post  fieLd^m  186.24 

q!d'lats!e  kettle  qleqlo'latsle  20.10 

d'le  recent  ed^le  43.36 

xcUsE^m  box  xexatSE^m 

Ie^W  dead  UHElaf  157.21 

^nEmo'k^  friend  ^e^nsmd'Tc^ 

qluLa'  alive  q!weq!vla'  158.37 

g'oJc^  house  gig'o'Tc^ 

(2)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  followed  by  the  first  vowel, 
and  shortening  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  unreduplicated 
word,  takes  place  when  the  accent  is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable, 
and  the  first  vowel  is  long. . 

xwd^1c!una  canoe  xwafxuxikluna  222.21 

q!d'k&  slave  qfd'qlEk'd  209.43 

tsld'^ya  younger  brother  tsld'tsta^ya  47.2 

*7io7a  elder  brother  ^nd'^UEla     174.20      (compare 

^no'lasHE^Eme^  §  41.1) 
po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  po'pEsdana  177.12 

(3)  Reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  takes  place  when  the  accent 
is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable,  when  the  first  vowel  is  at  the 
same  time  short,  and  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  stem  has  an  m,  n, 
or  I  following  its  vowel  and  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster. 

Qcu'mde  otter  xu'mxumde 

8 Ems  mouth  SE^msEms 

qlE'mdEm  song  qlE'mqlEmdEm  194.37 

Tia^riLlenox^  archer  Jia'nhanLlenox^   155.37  (com- 
pare Jid'naLlEm  §  41.1) 

E^lkvla  bloody  E'l^ElJcvla  46.38 

g'lnd'nETu  child  (stem  g'tnl-)  g'Vng'induEm  134.4 

(4)  A  number  of  irregular  forms  are  related  to  the  last  group. 
These  contain  words  both  with  long  and  short  initial  vowel.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  insertion  of  a  consonant  at  the  close  of  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  which  may  sometimes  be  explained  as  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  stem  modified  by  contact  phenomenon,  but 
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which  is  often  due  to  other  causes.     There  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
introduce  8, 


(a)  With«; 

qlu'lycik^  grown  up 

g'i'Ula  long 
efqa  witchcraft 
Ic'U'del  princess 
Ufxa  large  round  opening 
'ik'  good 
^eIc^  thick 
dafla  to  laugh 
ldflen6x^  ghost 
j^dx*-  to  stand 
(6)  With  I: 

g'o'lcvldt  tribe 
^Em  one 
a»gbone 


qlvlsqiu'lyak*  (stem  probably 

q!ul8')  145.18 
g'i'lsgOtla  160.38 
es^'qa 

Jc'!e'8lc'!edel2S0.S 
U'sUxa  199.28 
'^8''eJc'  151.16 

f.E'SLEJc''  27.15 
dafsdala  244.25 
U'slSlenox''  (also  U'WUndx'*) 
fosfso/la  legs  43.36 

^•o'i5r-oifctiZon36.43 

a»'fccaj  324.22 
de'ldElcEWh  323.27 


dEg'Ega'  grave 

(5)  Words  beginning  with  m,  n,  Z,  Z,  except  those  the  first  syllable 
of  which  closes  with  a  consonant  of  the  same  group,  which  have  their 
accent  on  the  initial  or  on  the  reduplicated  syllable,  reduplicate  by 
repeating  the  initial  consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  while  the 
first  vowel  of  the  stem  is  elided  and  the  initial  consonant  voiced. 
At  the  same  time  I  in  the  weakened  syllable  is  transformed  into  eL. 

mafTfenox^  killer- whale 
me'gwat  seal 
'maJc'd'la  island 


nsg'e'  moxmtain 
'nEqfune'^  blanket 
Le'^vnlda'x^  (name  of  a  tribe) 


maE'mxfenox^ 

m^  EmgvxU 

HnaE^rnk'dla 

naE'ng'e 

^nas'nx^une' 

Le' El^wilda'x^    (the    clans   of 

the  Le'^wilda'x" 
le'Elot  crew 
lEJcfwd^Tie'  old  woman  lEEHcIwarie' 

(6)  A  number  of  words  reduplicate  the  first  consonant  with  short 
vowel,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  application  of  this 
mode  of  reduplication. 

dd^la  to  laugh  dEdafldal  231.23  (see  4  a) 

dzEdzEtsls'nd  240.3 


dzEtslE'nd  to  tear  across 

da  to  hold 

sdhva'  to  carve  meat 


dEdd'sx'd  243.40 
SEsax'^s'E'nd  23.9 
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qiUIa  full  ququtia'     195.27     (but     also 

qeqo'Ua  235.27) 
gBUE^m  wife  ^EgEU^m  467.41 

ode'  my  dear  aade' 

(7)  The  vowel  a  when  initial,  or  when  preceded  by  h  or  y,  shows 
many  peculiarities.  When  accented  in  the  distributive  plural,  it 
takes  the  form  ae, 

hap-  hair  hae'pldmxi  skins,  animals 

'yaf^yatsU  canoe  'yae'^yatsle  136.5 

'ytxu'ml  mask  ^yde'xuml  226.7 

Here  may  be  grouped  also  forms  like — 
aZJt«  attendant  a^yWC"  136.15 

a^mlala  to  play  aE^mlala  134.24 

In  the  same  way  e  accented  becomes  a'ya: 

liefVa  youth  Tui^yafVa  151.3 

A  transformation  of  initial  a  into  e  takes  place  in — 

abE'mp  mother  ebE^mp  151.14 

The  same,  combined  with  change  of  a  into  c',  is  found  in — 

a^yaso'  hand  e^e^yaso'  175.25 

Initial  o  and  vxi  take  sometimes  the  forms  ad;  viz,  wad, 

wa'tsle  dog  wao'tsle 

Among  those  forms  in  which  reduplication  gradually  assumes  the 
character  of  change  of  vowel,  may  be  classed — 

wafldEm  word  wo'ldEm 

tslEdafq  woman  tsle'ddq    (but    in    the    dialect    of 

northern  Vancouver  island, 
regularly  tsIetslEdd'q) 

tBld^tslEdagEm  girl  UlaftsleddgEm  48.21 

Quite  irregular,  perhaps  derived  from  a  stem  wo-^  is — 

orap  father  vnd^Tnp  father's  generation 

§  43.  SUFFIXES  BEaXTIBINa  REDUPLICATION  OF  THE  STEM 

A  number  of  suffixes  are  used  either  regularly  or  frequently  with 
reduplicated  forms  of  the  stem  or  with  stems  expanded  in  other  ways. 
The  general  and  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extent  in  time  or 
in  space  by  repetition.  In  these  cases  reduplication  is  generally  by 
repetition  of  the  first  consonant  with  a  vowel ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
short  stem  vowel  is  expanded  into  a  or  into  other  long  vowels. 
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SuflSxes  treated  in  this  manner  are,  for  instance — 

-ap/  each  other  (§  35,  no.  156) 

-d(ia)  each  other  (§  35,  no.  157) 

-dla  becoming  more  and  more 

-odqa  motion  in  a  certain  direction 

"X'sUa  to  occupy  one^s  self  with  something 

'Ot  fellow 

'ETYi  genuine 

"dial  always  acting  like 

-k'ina  accidental  result  of  an  action 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 

-deqa  only  by  the  performance  of  an  action 

'Jcawe^  among;   probably  meaning  one  among  a  number  of 
objects,  with  emphasis  of  the  relation  to  other  surrounding 
objects. 
(1)  Stems  with  long  vowel  are  reduplicated — 


se'xwa  to  paddle 

qlwafsa  to  cry 
Ulafe^  younger  sister 

no'mas  old 
g/e-  much 
Lld'sa  seaward 
et'  again 
Lld'p-  to  roast 
n&fqe^  mind 
o^ma  chieftain 

qd'sa  to  walk 


Ldx^'  to  stand 
Here  belongs  also — 
yixa'  fast 


safsEXwaj)!  to  paddle,racing  against 

each  other. 
qlwafqlusdla  to  cry  together  157.8 
tsld^tsla'ydsdla     sisters     together 

56.13 
nafnoTnasdla  getting  old 
qld'qldla  getting  more 
LldLlasdCLqa  to  carry  seaward 
CLe'ddoqa  to  return 
Lld'hlofsUa  to  take  care  of  roasting 
Tid'ndggx'^fZa  to  make  up  mind  184.2 
a'o^malal  to  dance  the  chief tainess 

dance 
qd^qaskinaia  to  find  accidentally  by 

walking 
qaqd'sdeqa  only  by  walking 
Ld'LExawe^  one  standing  between 


yd'yixap!  to  speed,  racing  against 
each  other 
(2)  Stems  with  short  vowel  transform  it  into  d. 


mix' a'  to  strike 
wuLa'  to  ask 
^riEmd'k^  friend 
SEk'a'  to  spear 
^riEq-  straight 
^rriEk^'    round 
somewhere 


thing 


IS 


md'x'ap!  to  strike  each  other 
wd'hap!  to  ask  each  other  162.6 
^nd'mok'dla  friends  147.20 
sd'k'dla  to  spear  each  other 
^nd'qawe^  right  among 
^md'k'awe  round  thing  among 
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Here  belongs  also — 
Tid' Lela  to  listen  Tw/vxiLelagdla   to   listen   to   each 

other  26.11 

(3)  There  are,  however,  also  reduplicated  forms  with  short  redupli- 
cated syllable. 

Ha^'  to  wail,  to  cry  Hs'lgyxiLdla  to  cry  together  244.36 

la  to  go  Is'l^Sla  to  go  to  each  other  ( =  to 

quarrel) 

(4)  Irregular  reduplication  or  vowel  modifications  are  not  rare. 
yafqtEnHala  to  speak  ye^qlsntdla  to  speak  together 
wd'La  sweetheart                       wd'0la  sweetheart 
tsle^qawmter  dance  tsIe'xtsIexsUa  to  use  winter  dance 

16.12 
g'ok^  house  g'd'g'ok'awe^  a  house  in  middle  of 

other  things 
g'VlUa  long  g'Vlg'atawe^  a  long  thing  in  middle 

of  other  things 

(5)  Forms  without  reduplication  occur  also. 
WuEmap!  to  quarrel  together  121.13 
Tw/nLajpla  to  shoot  each  other 
'e'k'aqawe'  good  among  others 

(6)  A  peculiar  form  of  reduplication  is  found  with  the  suffix  -mut 
REFUSE  (§  36,  no.  181).  It  expresses  evidently  the  multiplicity  of 
pieces  left  over.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  reduplication 
with  lengthened  stem-vowel,  or  with  e  and  with  softened  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  stem. 

so'pa  to  chop  sd'yapmut  chips  (y  for  softened  s) 

SEkwa'  to  carve  meat  se'yax^^ut  what  is  left  over  from 

carving  (y  for  softened  s) 
k'd'xwa  to  chip  k'd'g'axmiU  chips 

TPwafha  to  cut  salmon  xwd'xulmut  what  is  left  over  from 

cutting  salmon 

(7)  The  suffix  -eqala  in  the  mind  (§  23,  no.  81)  generally  takes 
reduplication  with  e  vowel,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  form  of 
reduplication  treated  in  §  42.1. 

la  to  go  le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 

^rie'k'  to  say  ^ne'nhleqala    to    speak   in    one's 

.mind  (i.  e.,  to  think)  18.6 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  suffix  appears  without 
reduplication. 

ekfeqala  to  feel  good  123.12 
§43 
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(8)  The  idea  to  eat  may  be  expressed  by  verbs  denoting  to 
CHEW,  TO  BREAK,  TO  SWALLOW,  etc,  with  nominal  object;  by  the 
suffixes  -qlES  and  -g'  (see  §  34,  nos.  149,  149a)  or  by  reduplication. 
The  last  method  is  most  frequently  used  with  words  with  mono- 
syllabic stem.  This  form  of  reduplication  differs  from  those  pre- 
viously described  in  that  the  first  syllable  retains  the  stem  form 
almost  immodified,  except  by  contact  phenomena,  while  the  second 
syllable  has  always  an  a  vowel,  accented  and  long,  when  the  stem 
vowel  is  short,  imaccented  and  short  when  the  stem  vowel  is  long. 
Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  have  also  the  second  syllable 
imaccented.  The  syllable  loses  at  the  same  time  all  those  conso- 
nants of  the  terminal  cluster  that  precede  the  last  one. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  short 
vowel. 


stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

tlEq- 

tlsqa^  dried  berries 

tlExtld'q 

IeIc^' 

hEgwd'nEm  man 

hEx'^Wk^ 

tlE^ 

UexHo's  cinquefoil 

ilExHld'^ 

lEq- 

IsqlEstE^n      seaweed 
(kelp) 

lE^dd'q 

leTc'- 

LEX'SE^m  clover 

lEX'Ld'k' 

rriEt' 

mEtld'ne  large  clam 

rriEtind't 

XEt- 

XEtE^rrv  (a  plant) 

XEtxdft 

pst- 

fEta'  medicine. 

pstpd't 

UEX^ 

nExusk'Vn  (a  plant) 

UETfhm'x^ 

rriEl- 

mEle'lc'  steelhead  sal- 
mon 

mElmd'l 

ah- 

aiE'la  dentalia 

a^dL 

{b)  Monosyllabic 
owel. 

stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  long 

stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

Ids- 

l(i€^8  small  mussel 

Id'slES 

8dS' 

sa'tef:mspringsalmon 

sd'ssES  (not  sd'tSES) 

tsIdTf*' 

tsld'we^  beaver 

tsld'xHslEX^ 

gwdd- 

gwd'dEm  huckleberry 

gwd^dgud 

Llex- 

Lle'xen  sea-lion 

Lle'xLlax 

tslex'- 

tsle'x'inas  elderberry 

tsle'x'tslax' 

ties- 

tle^SEm  stone 

Ue'sUas 

gweg-' 

gwa^yVm  whale 

gwe'x*gwdk' 

q!eS' 

qle'sena  (a  berry) 

qH'sqlds 

'no'q^ 

^nb'xwa  (a  berry) 

^no'x'^^nax^ 

lol' 

W^ienox^  ghost 

lyUal  to  eat  a  corpse 

Llolr 

lIewv/Vs  elk 

Lto'lLlal 
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Stem  Noun  To  eat— 

k'!dt'  to  stand  on    Jc'IoHEla  fish,  salmon  Tdo'tklwdt     to     eat 

edge  salmon 

dz&8-                         ,  dzd'le  cockle  dzd^sdzas 

xol'                             xo^W  large  mussel  xo^lxwal 
(c)  Stems  ending  in  consonantic  clusters. 

Stem  Noun  To  eat— 

Qcams-  xa^md's  dry  salmon  xa'msxds 

UeU  HeU  crabapple  ilE'lsUds 

tsElx'"'  (?)  tsE^lx^'tsax'' 

qIanS'  qld^ruis  large  chiton  qlE'nsqlds 

g'ivl-  g'ind'nEm  child  g'i^nig'dl 

TTNBEALITY  (§}  44-46) 
§  44.  Oeneral  Remarks 

The  concept  that  a  word  approaches  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  stem, 
without  really  being  that  idea,  is  often  expressed  by  reduplication. 
Two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  diminutive,  and 
(2)  the  tentative. 

S  46.  The  Diminutive 

The  diminutive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -Em,  which  softens  the  ter- 
minal consonant  (§  29,  no.  110a);  and  by  reduplication  with  a  vowel. 
Generally  the  stem  is  reduplicated,  but  in  cases  of  ambiguity  the 
whole  word  may  be  reduplicated. 

g'oJc^  house  g'a/gogum  little  house 

LOS  tree  Lo/LodzEm 

gweg-  whale  ^d^^egim 

81' x^'  paddle  aafsewum 

g'inl-  child  g'dfginlEm 

hEk^'  man  bd'bagum  boy 

Irregular  is  so'bayu  adze;  «ayo6i;7n,  which  softens  its  initial  «  to  y 
(see  §  42). 

The  whole  word  is  reduplicated,  and  takes  the  suffix  -jjm,  in — 
me'gwat  seal  md'megwadEm 

Tc'lo'lot  purpose  k'Id'hIdld'dEm 

tslEdd'q  woman  tsId'tslEdd^Em 

^e'wds  deer  gd'gewddzEm 

The  same  forms  with  added  a  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  to 

PLAY   WITH. 

sd'sevmma  to  play  paddling 
hd'naLETna  to  play  shooting 
§§  44,  45  n  \ 
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i  46.  The  Tentative 

The  tentative  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  hardens  the  terminal 
consonant  of  the  stem  (J  33,  no.  141);  and  by  reduplication  with  a 
vowel.  These  forms  are  used  both  with  noims  and  verbs.  With 
nouns  they  signify  to  try  to  get. 

xuno'k^  child  xwa/xunklwa  to  endeavor  to 

get  a  child 
^e^*- whale  ^ofwek'la    to    endeavor    to 

get  a  whale 
gsk-  wife  ^a'^Ek' !a  to  woo 

Im! L  to  enter  la'tdthla  to  endeavor  to  enter 

do'hwa  to  troll  dafdoklwa  to  endeavor  to  troll 

The  forms  in  -^yala  to  go  to  look  for  (§  33,  no.  142)  are  similar 
in  form  to  the  preceding. 

ties-  stone  '  Ud'UesE^yala  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 
gok^  house  g'afgokuhjala  to  go  to  look  for 

houses 
hauL'  to  shoot  hd^nhanLE^yala  to  go  to  look 

for  a  gun 

Syntactic  Kelations  (§§  47-69) 
§  47*  Personal  and  Detnonstrative  IPronmins 

In  the  Kwaldutl  sentence,  predicate,  subject,  object,  instrument, 
cause,  and  purpose  are  distinguished.  Since  pronominal  representa- 
tives of  all  nouns  that  form  part  of  the  sentence  are  used  for  expressing 
their  syntactic  relations,  the  discussion  of  the  syntactic  structure  of 
the  sentence  is  essentially  a  discussion  of  the  pronoun. 

The  following  pronouns  are  distinguished : 

Speaker 1st  person. 

Speaker  an4  person  or  persons  addressed     .     .  Inclusive. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of     .     .  Exclusive. 

Person  addressed 2d  person. 

Person  spoken  of • ...  3d  person. 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  Kwakiutl  language  to  strict  localization 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  development  of  the  third  person,  which 
is  almost  always  combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  Three 
positions  are  distinguished — that  near  the  speaker,  that  near  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  that  near  the  person  spoken  of;  and  each  of  these 
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is  subdivided  into  two  forms,  according  to  visibility  and  invisibility. 
Therefore  we  must  add  to  the  five  forms  given  before  the  following 
forms  of  the  third  person : 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  invisible. 
Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  invisible. 
Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  invisible. 

On  the  whole,  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  pronominal  elements 
which  are  added  to  the  verb — as  subject,  object,  instrumental,  final, 
causal — are  determined  by  certain  syntactic  elements  that  precede 
them.  The  subject  has  no  specific  character;  the  object  has  -5,  the 
instrumental  -«-.  The  finalis  is  always  characterized  by  q,  the 
causal  by  go-.  The  two  last-named  forms  are  evidently  closely 
related.  The  objective  character  -q  is  found  only  in  the  third  person 
and  in  its  demonstrative  development;  and  the  instrumental  is  also 
regularly  developed  only  in  the  third  person.  Subject,  object,  and 
instrumental  coalesce  with  the  verb  to  a  unit,  and  appear  in  the 
order  here  given.  For  instance:  he  strikes  him  with  it  is  expressed 
by  the  combination  strike — he — him — with-it,  where  the  short 
dash  indicates  that  the  equivalent  in  Kwakiutl  is  a  single  element, 
while  the  long  dash  indicates  phonetic  coalescence. 

When  nouns  with  or  without  possessive  pronouns  are  introduced 
in  the  sentence,  they  are  placed  after  the  syntactic  and  pronominal 
elements  which  indicate  their  functions.  In  these  cases  the  phonetic 
coalescence  of  the  syntactic  and  pronominal  elements  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  verbal  expression  persists,  but  the  pronouns  are 
phonetically  separated  from  the  following  nouns.  We  find,  for 
instance,  the  sentence  the  man  struck  the  boy  with  the  stick 
expressed  by  struck — he — the  man — him — the  boy — with-it — the 
STICK.  The  separation  between  the  pronoun  and  the  following  noun 
is  justified  only  by  the  phonetic  character  of  the  sentence.  In  reality 
the  whole  seems  to  form  one  verbal  expression.  The  pronoun  and 
the  following  noun  can  not  be  separated  by  any  other  words.  The 
pronoun  may,  however,  close  the  sentence,  and  thus  perform  the 
function  of  a  nominal  demonstrative.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  verbal  expression;  namely,  when  a  number  of 
subjects,  objects,  or  instruments  are  enumerated. 

§  47 
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We  may  revert  here  once  more  to  the  lack  of  differentiation  of  verb 
and  noun.  In  sentences  like  the  one  just  described  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subject  and  predicate.  Instead 
of  saying  came — he — the  man,  the  Kwakiutl  may  say  as  well  it 
WAs-THE-MAN — IT — THE  COMING  (257.20).  The  words  TO  COME  and 
MAN  may  be  used  equally  as  nouns  and  as  verbs,  and  by  syntactic 
means  either  may  be  made  subject  or  predicate. 

Whenever  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  when  used  as  a 
nominal  demonstrative,  its  form  is  modified.  When  the  noun  con- 
tains a  possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  is  also  incorporated  in  the 
modified  pronominal  form.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  between 
purely  pronominal  and  prenominal  forms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  are  verbal  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  function  of  the 
complements  of  the  verb,  and  also  because  they  are  firmly  united 
with  the  verb.  The  prenominal  forms  belong,  of  course,  exclu- 
sively to  the  third  person,  and  ha\e  demonstrative  significance. 
While  in  the  pronominal  forms  visibility  and  invisibility  are  distin- 
guished, this  division  is  not  made  in  the  prenominal  forms.  In  the 
possessive  prenominal  forms  the  second  and  third  persons  are  not 
clearly  differentiated. 

The  demonstrative  idea  expressed  in  these  verbal  forms  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  parallel  postnominal  form,  which  is  suffixed  to  the 
noun  following  the  prenominal  pronoun.  These  postnominal  forms 
are  closely  related  to  the  pronouns  and  prenominal  forms,  but  show 
a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  demonstrative  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  persons. 

§  48.  Table  of  Pronouns 

We  may  summarize  these  statements  in  the  following  tables: 
I.  VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


Pronominal. 


Subject.  '   object. 

I 


1st  person 
Inclusive 
Exclusive 
2d  person 
3d  person 


-En(L)  

-Ens       I      

-Mnu^zu   I      

-ES  -6L 

I 

—      ,  -« 


Instrumental. 
'En(L) 

-BUS 

.Enu'xa 

-09 


Prenominal. 


Subject. 


Object. 


Instru- 
mental. 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10- 


-34 
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Demonstrative  of- 


1st  person,  visible  . 
1st  person,  invisible 
2d  person,  visible  . 
2d  person,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible  . 
3d  person,  invisible 


Verbal. 


Pronominal.    Prenomlnal. 


-fix 


POSTNOM^ 

NAL. 


I.    I- 


§  49*  Compound  Prattouns 

From  these  fundamental  series  originate  a  great  number  of  forms 
by  composition  and  further  modification.  The  pronominal  demon- 
strative forms  occur  as  subject,  object,  and  instrumental,  and  are 
formed,  on  the  whole,  by  adding  the  demonstrative  suffix  to  the  per- 
sonal endings.  In  the  objective  series  a  nimiber  of  secondary  changes 
have  taken  place. 

n  (a).  PBONOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  visible . 
1st  person,  Invisible 
2d  person,  visible  . 
2d  person,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible  . 
3d  person.  Invisible 


The  demonstrative  prenominal  forms  show  an  analogous  develop- 
ment. In  this  case  we  find,  furthermore,  a  double  form,  a  vocalic, 
characterized  by  a  terminal  -a,  and  another  one  which  is  used  preced- 
ing proper  names,  indefinite  nouns,  and  possessive  forms  of  the  third 
person  when  the  possessor  is  a  person  difFerent  from  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.  For  brevity's  sake  we  will  call  this  form  the  consonantic. 
n  (b).  PBENOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 


SUBJECnVK. 


Vocalic. 


Conso- 
nantic. 


1st  person -g-ada 

2dperson -6xda 

3d  person -Ha 

§49 


Objective. 

iNRTaUlfKNTAL. 

Vocalic. 

Conso- 
nantic 

Vocalic. 

Conso- 
nantic 

-rgada 
-x6xda 
-xwa 
-xa 

-xg-a 
\-x6x 

-J 

-9g-aia 

-tga 

•96X 

-9 
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In  the  Dza'wadEenox"  dialect,  the  forms  -xwa  and  -«a  do  not  seem 
to  occur;  and  in  place  of  -xa  and  -«a,  we  find  -xeda  and  seda,  which 
are  analogous  to  -eda  of  the  subjective.  In  the  Koskimo  and  Newettee 
dialects,  -xa  and  -sa  are  replaced  by  -xe  and  se. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  also  formed  from  the  fimdamental  series 
of  forms. 

m.  POSSBSSIVB  SXJFFIXBS 

in  (ft).  First  I*€rs€W.f  IncluHh^e^  Ejcclusive^  Second  Person 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  visible  . 
1st  person,  invisible 
2d  person,  viable  . 
2d  person ,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible  . 
3d  person,  invisible 


Prenominal. 


1st  person, 
inclusive, 
exclusive. 


I  2d  person. 


•gin,  -g'ins. 


-6$, '18 

-6xs 


POSTNOMINAL. 


if'ttr 


With  the  endings  of 
the  pronominal  instru- 
mental of  the  various 
persons. 


The  three  forms  for  the  second  person  for  the  demonstrative  of  the 
second  person  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

In  place  of  the  double  use  of  prenominal  and  postnominal  posses- 
sive forms,  the  prenominal  or  postnominal  demonstrative  possessives 
alone  are  also  in  use  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive. 

Ill  (b).  Third  Bersoti 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  visible 
1st  person,  invisible  . 
2d  person,  visible 
2d  person,  invisible  . 
3d  person,  visible  .    . 
3d  person,  invisible  . 


Possessor  subject  of 
sentence. 


Prenominal. ,  Postnominal. 


Possessor  not  subject 
of  sentence. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  third  person,  when  the  possessor  and 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  are  the  same  person,  the  instrumental  -s 
is  added  to  the  prenominal  element,  leaving  the  postnominal  demon- 
strative to  be  added  to  the  noun.  When  the  possessor  and  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  are  different  persons,  the  instrumental  -«  is  added  to 
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the  postnominal  suifix,  leaving  the  prenommal  elements  identical 
with  the  prenominal  demonstratives. 

The  possessive  prenominal  forms  for  the  objective  and  instru- 
mental are  formed  from  the  forms  given  here  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  prenominal  demonstratives  from  the  corresponding  table  (II,  §  48). 

§  60.  Irregular  Pronominal  Forms 

These  endings  give  rise  to  all  the  syntactic  forms  expressing  the 
relations  of  subject,  object,  instrumental  (viz,  genitive),  and  predi- 
cate. Evidently  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  forms  is  a 
long  one.  This  is  indicated  by  the  irregularities  described  in  §  49, 
and  by  others  which  appear  as  soon  as  these  endings  enter  into 
combinations.     The  most  important  irregularities  are  as  follows: 

PRONOMINAL  AND  FBENOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

!•  The  first  person,  when  followed  by  the  objective  or  instru- 
mental, takes  the  form  -eul.  This  probably  represents  an  older  form 
of  the  first  person.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  first  person  in  the 
Koskimo  dialect,  where  we  find,  for  instance,  g'o/xEnL  i  came.  It 
will  be  noted  (Table  I,  §  48)  that  the  objective  forms  of  the  first 
person,  and  those  of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive,  have  been  lost. 
They  persist  in  the  He'ldzaq"  dialect  of  Milbank  sound,  where  we 
find  for  these  forms  -EnLa^  corresponding  to  the  -eul  of  the  Koskimo. 
Examples  of  the  form  -eiil  will  be  found  below,  under  2. 

2.  The  first  person,  the  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  when  followed  by 
the  objective  or  instrumental  of  the  third  person,  take  a  connective 
-a-;  so  that  we  find  the  forms  -EULoq  i — him,  -Eusaq  WE[incl.]  — him, 
'Euu^xwaq  WE[excl.]  — him;  and  "EUlos  i — with  him,  -Ensas  WE[incl.] 
— with  him,  -Euu^xwas  we  [excl.]  — with  him. 

lia/^rruisvmtleUsdx'd EULOS  I   was  asked  to  eat  with  him  480.10 

(^*m-toeat;  -«-[?];  -o^  companion;  -e^?];  -50*  passive;  -x'de 

transition  from  present  to  past) 
dd^qvla^mlsEnLOjcwa  Gwe^tElax  and   so   I  saw   the    Northerners 

473.27  {do' quia  to  see;  -^mes  and  so;  -xvxi  obj.  2d^pers.  dem.; 

Gwl'tEla  northern  tribes;  -x  2d  pers.  dem.) 
^ne'k'EnLaxa  ^nE'mgese  I  said  to  the  ^nE'mges  473.26  (^riek'  to  say) 
LawE'lgamek'osEnLas  la'lalnox'^  I  am  the  prince  of  the  ghosts 

X  131, note  3  {LawE'lgame^  prince;  -k'as  real;  WZa€7W>x» ghosts) 
ho'lxsda^ytnLOS    Lle'sElag'i^la     I    am    the    musk-bag   of    mink 

CS  158.22  (bol-  musk-bag;  -xsd  hind  end;  -e^  nominal;  lIc'seIq 

sun;  -g'ila  to  make) 
§50 
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3.  The  second  person  takes  a  connective  -e-  before  the  objective 
and  instrumental  of  the  third  person;  so  that  we  have  -seq  thou — 
HIM,  and  -ses  thou — with  him.  With  the  instrumental  of  the  first 
person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  the  second  person  forms  -setSEUj 
'SetsETis,  -setSEUu'q^^.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our 
texts. 

4.  When  a  nominal  subject  is  followed  by  an  objective  or  instru- 
mental, or  when  a  nominal  object  is  followed  by  an  instrumental,  it 
takes  a  connective  -a-  analogous  to  that  following  the  first  person 
(see  xmder  2). 

dd^afvxiLE^le  Dzd^wddalalisaxa  E^Vcwa  Dza'wadalalis  saw  the  blood 
99.7  (ddq^-  to  see;  -'aiEla  see  no.  96,  p.  490;  Elk""  blood) 

hve's^lde  Q/d'neqelahwasa  L/dq/ut  Q!a'neqe*lak"  spit  out  the 
alder  bark  99.5  {kwes-  to  spit;  (x'yid  to  begin;  Lld'q^-  red) 

^Tie^x'so^lae  Qla'mialalas  Q!d*neqe^lak^  it  is  said,  QIa'mtalai  was 
told  by  QIa'neqenak"  100.19 

tslEk'IdlElaxes  Id'^vmriEmas  wd^ldEtnas  she  reported  to  her  hus- 
band (with)  the  word  135.28 

gwe^x'^ideda  hEgwd'nEmax  Ld'qulayugvxi  the  man  woke 
La'qulayu^a  251.4  (gwex'^id  to  wake;  bEgwd'nEm  man) 

5.  Verbs  which  have  the  future  sufiix  -l  (no.  88,  p.  486)  generally 
form  the  subjective  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  takes  the  place  of  -eda. 
Evidently  the  process  of  contraction  by  which  the  objective  -xa  and 
the  instrumental  sa  have  developed  from  the  older  -zeda  and  seda 
has  affected  in  this  case  also  the  subjective.  The  second  person 
future,  when  the  verb  has  a  pronominal  ending,  is  generally  -lol 
instead  of -LO«,which  is  used  only  as  a  possessive  form. 

g'd'xLa  g'Vng'indriEme  the  children  will  come  X  17.8 

la^mox  qfdqlEXUtd'x^vndLa  tsld'tsld'max  the  barnacles  shall  show 

their  heads  X  97.40 
loLEfms  ha^nE^nxeLOL  you  shall  be  the  lowest  X.91.5. 

POSTNOMINAL    DBMONSTBATIVE    AND    POSSESSIVE     SUFFIXES 

6.  Nouns  ending  in  -a,  -e,  -a,  and  -d,  when  followed  by  the  con- 
nective -a-  (rule  4) ,  by  the  postnominal  -a  of  the  third  person  invis- 
ible, by  -ax,  -aq!,  and  -g^.'  of  the  second  person  invisible,  and  by  -5^ 
of  the  second  person  visible  (Tables  II,  III,  §§  48,  49),  take  the  end- 
ings -a,  -ax,  'dq!j  -dq!-,  -dq-,  in  place  of  -a,  -6,  -a,  -d,  followed  by  the 
ordinary  endings,     ^n  nouns  ending  in  -a,  the  forms  -a^ya^  -a^yax. 
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-a^yaqlj  -a^yaq!^,  d'ydqy  are  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  forms 
in  -a-.  The  forms  in  -a^ya-  seem  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  many 
proper  names. 

^ne^x'^lae  Qwie'smoliizE^mgdq  said  Qwe'smolidzE'm^a  to  him  116.1 
ne'lasB^we  Lla'qwadzds  wafldETnaa  Lla'qwadze  was  told  of  his 

word  116.21 
laf^lae  do'x^vxiLE^le  lA'qyJ/iyugwdxa  g'o'kwe  then,  it  is  said,La'qu- 

layti^a  saw  a  house  251.8 
'ne'x'^lae  Ha'mdzidaxea  o'mpe  it  is  said  Ha'mdzid  said  to  his 

father  55.19 

7.  Nouns  ending  in  -€*  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule  6, 
the  endings  -^L^ya,  -^i'yax,  -a'yaq!,  -^i^yaq!^,  a^yaq^, 

g'l'g'l^ama^ydsa  Bs'lxula  the  chiefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  223.33 
{gV^ame^  chief) 

8*  Nouns  ending  in  -o  take,  in  the  cases  enimierated  xmder  rule 
6,  the  endings  -d,  -da;,  -dg/,  -^/*,  -dg**. 

laE'mLa  qo'tle  ^yd'^yatslds  K!wafqax8dn&xa  qd'g'Ucwe  Klwa'qax- 
sano's  canoe  was  full  of  heads  153.33  (-La  but;  qo'tla  full; 
^yd'^yatsU  canoe;  qd'g'ik^  head  cut  off) 

9*  Nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -o,  when  followed  by  the  demonstrative 
second  person  visible,  take  the  ending  -x  instead  of  -ex, 

las'mx'dEn  le^stall'sEla.  Id'xEUS  ^nd^lax  I  have  been  aroxmd  this 
our  world  12.7  (rEm  and;  -x'd  past;  -eu  I;  Za  to  go;  -e^sta 
aroimd;  -la  continuative ;  -Is  world;  -la  continuative;  Za  to  go 
[here  prepositional];  -xms  our;  'nd^la  world) 

we'g'a  ^we'x'^ldxwa  'me'mE^lxLdx  go  on,  carry  these  mountain 
goats  41.5  (we'ga  go  on!;  ^we'x'^ld  to  carry;  'me'Ixlo  moun- 
tain goat) 

Lf^wo'xda  hald^yux  and  this  death-bringer  50.36  (lo*  and;  hald'yu 
death-bringer,  means  of  killing) 

10»  Nouns  ending  in  -a  do  not  take  the  postnominal  -e  of  the  third 
person  (see  §  56). 

11.  Ld  AND  never  takes  the  form  in  -eda,  except  in  the  Dza'- 
wadEenox"  dialect,  but  forms  le^vxi  even  before  common  noims 
(see  §  49,11). 

LE^wa  a^yi'lhvasa  g'l'game^  and   the    attendants  of  the  chief 

159.22 
LE^wa  Id'lc'lEnde  LleLld^s^sm  and  one  hundred  bear-skin  blankets 
'  223.37 
LEfwa  ^nd^xwa  Ute^ltslElcIwa  and  all  the  l>irds  295.2 

§50  n  \ 
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12.  The  s  third  person  possessive,  when  followed  by  an  objective 
or  instrumental,  takes  a  terminal  e. 

t! E'm^y&sexls  xum'leluna  his  means  of  sewing  his  canoe  (see 

p.  555,  note  62) 
W^laie  dd'le  JcIwEyi'masexa  ^waflase  g'Vldasa  then  his  crew  took 

the  large  box  226.39  {dafla  to  take,  carry;  TclwEyVm  crew; 

'waias  large;  gVldas  box) 

13.  The  objective  -q  and  instrumentalis  -«,  when  followed  by  the 
temporal  subordinating  elements,  are  followed  by  -e.  Examples  will 
be  foimd  in  §64  (p.  547). 

§  51.  Sentences  with  Pronominal  Subjects  and  Objects 

In  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal  subject, 
object,  and  instrumental,  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  verb  in  the  order  subject,  object,  instrument. 

!•  Intransitive  sentences: 

lafdz&LEn  indeed  I  shall  go  146.7  Qa  to  go;  -dzA  indeed  [no.  119]; 

-i  future  [no.  88];  -eu  I) 
la'mEns  we  do  179.35  (la  to  go;  -*m[no.  103];  -j?n«[incl.]) 
ga'gcbk'lanu^x^  we  are  trying  to  marry  225.43  {gEh'-  wife  [redu- 
plication with  a  vowel  and  hardened  terminal,  tentative]; 

-nii*x**[excl.]) 
TiUm' EnalasmLES  thou  wilt  always  182.41  (Jie^mEnala  always;  -*m 

[no.  103];  -l  future  [no.  88];  -es  thou) 
hoqawEls  they  go  out  179.17  Qioq-  to  go  [plural];  -wbIs  out  of 

house  [nos.  37,  44]) 
g'afxga  he  [near  1st  person  invis.]  comes 
la-mox  qdsL  this  [near  2d  person  vis.]  will  be  thine  228.42  (la  to 

go;  -*m  [no.   103];  -ox  [dem.   2d  person  vis.];  qos  thine;  -l 

future  [no.  88]) 
g'd'x^mo'  this  [near  2d  person  invis.]  comes  370.24  (g'dx  to  come; 

-•m[no.  103];  -o*[dem.  2d  person  invis.]) 
M^meg  that  is  it  60.6  (Tie  that;  -'m  [no.  103];  -eg  [dem.  3d  person 

vis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
object: 

gafgak'UnLOL  I  try  to  marry  thee  97.4  i^Ek'-  wife  [tentative  §  46]; 

EULOL  I  —  thee[§  50.1]) 
LlEle'vxi'yinLaq  I  forgot  it  102.15  (§  50.2) 
vmLs'nsaq  we[incl.]  ask  him  (§  50.2) 
vmLd'nu^xwoL  we[excl.]  ask  thee 
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In  place  of  the  object  of  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
which  are  not  in  use  in  Kwakiutl,  periphrastic  expressions  are  used 
(see  §  61). 

•9.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
instrumental: 

Id'wadETiLasilc'  I  have  him  for  my  husband  97.20  {law-  husband; 

-ad  having  [no.  170];  'Eulos  I  — of  him  (§  50.  2);  -Jc'  [dom. 

1st  person  vis.]) 
d'yadETiLds  I  have  you  for  my  father  (as-  father;  -ad  having  [no. 

170];  -EULds  I  of  you  [§  50.  1]) 
lafxulanux'^setsEn  thou  lovest  me  (lafxida  love ;  -nuk  having  [  no. 

169];  -setSEU  thou  —  of  me  [§  50.  3]) 

4.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  pronominal  object 
and  instrumental.  These  are  rare,  since  periphrastic  expressions  are 
preferred  (see  §  61). 

mix'VuLOLas  I  strike  thee  with  it  (see  §  50.  1) 

§  62.  Sentences  Cofitaining  Co-ordi^iate  Verbs 

When  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  a  co-ordinate  verb  and  in  a  few 
related  cases  the  more  general  verb,  which  precedes  the  special  verb, 
takes  the  personal  endings  of  the  intransitive  verb;  and  when  the 
special  verb  is  transitive,  tlie  latter  retains  its  objective  or  instru- 
mental endings,  which  are  suflixed  to  the  stem. 

g'd^x^mEnu^x''  Le/^laloL  we  came  to  invite  thee  66.17  (^'da:  to  come; 

-%t[no.  103];  -/?nu^x*^[excl.];  Le'^lala  to  invite;  -ol  thee) 
Id'laxETis  xwe^x^UsEk'  should  we  shake  with  it  57.40  (la  to  go; 

-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105];  -Ens  we,  xwe'x^id  to  begin  to 

shake;  -seJc'  with  this) 
Id^LES  nd^^nax^meLEq  thou  wilt  answer  him  264.28  (la  to  go;  -l 

future  [no.  88];  -es  thou;  nd^^nax^me^  to  answer;  -l  future  [no. 

88];  -(/him) 
xe^uleIeti  mix'd'q  I  strike  him  too  much  (xe'tileUi  very,  too 

much ;  -eu  I ;  mix'a'  to  strike ;  -q  him) 
g'd^x^Erns  ^wl'HaeLa  you  have  all  come  in  131.22  (g'dx  to  come; 

-^m[no.  103];  -«you;  ^im^^la  all;  -eL  into  house  [§  22,  no.  47]) 
k'le'sEn  hamx'H'da  I  did  not  eat  258. 1 7  (k'  les  not ;  -En  I ;  hamx'^l'd 

to  begin  to  eat) 
Also — 

qEng'i^wd'loL  that  I  may  help  thee  (qEJi  that  I;  gihod'la  to  help; 

-OL  thee) 
qEJi  Id'wadefiik'  that  1  many  this  one  (S  72.11) 

§  52 
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§  53.  Sentences  with  Nominal  Subject  and  Object 

When  the  sentence  has  a  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental, 
these  are  placed  following  the  prenominal  forms  which  take  the  place 
of  the  pronominal  forms.  The  noun  itself  takes  the  required  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  ending. 

1.  Intransitive  sentence  with  nominal  subject. 
'ne'x'^lae  TsIe'tslEsg'ine  TsIe'tslEsgin  said,  it  is  said  31.9  {^nek' 
to  say;  -'Za  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 
consonantic]) 
g'd'x^laeda  ma'Whve  two  persons  came,  it  is  said  261.33  (g'dx 
to  come;  -^la  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -eda  [subj.  dem.  3d 
person  vocalic]) 
Id^Loxda  'naE^nx'una'ex  these  blankets  will  go  ( =  be  given)  213.1 1 
{la  to  go;  -L  future  [no.  88];  -dxda[ subj.  dem.  2d  person  voc.]; 
'uEx'u'ne'  blanket;  -ex  [postnom.  dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
g'd'Tfmox  WvlafsEhvex  Wula'so*  has  come  161.27  {g'dx  to  come; 
-*m[no.  103];  -ox [subj.  dem.  2d  person  cons.];  -^x  [ postnom. 
dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
he'k' Idlag'ada  x'Ud'laxdg'a  these  who  have  disappeared  make  a 
noise  85.31  Qie  that;  -Jc'Iala  to  sound  [§  34,  no.  144];  -g'oda 
[subj.  dem.  1st  person  voc.];  x'is-to  disappear;  -aZa  continua- 
tive[§  26,  no.  92];  -x'de  past[§  25,  no.  89];  -g'a  [postnom. 
dem.  1st  person  invis.]) 

2*  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  pronominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

7m'*7iax*7mi*€  JTa'riate/jmigr-i'^ArM^a^Xa'natslEmg'i'lak"  replied  to 

him   131.7  {nd^'nax^me^  to  reply;  -€,  [subj.  dem.   3d   person 

cons.];  -{[obj.  3d  person,  §  50.4]) 
bd'we  Qld'neqe^lakwas  Q!a'neqe*lak*  left  him  169.28  {ho  to  leave; 

'l  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  [-«  instr.,  §  60.4]) 
JcWe^deda  be'bEgwariEmas  the  men  became  afraid  of  him  127.21 

{k'il'  to  be  afraid;  -x'^ld  [ inchoative,  no.  90];  -eda  [subj.  dem. 

3d  person  voc.];  hEgwd'nEm  man;  -«  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 

3.  Transitive  sentences  with  pronominal  subject  and  nominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

dd'x*idi5ni(ixaZ^xa'*6  I  took  the  basket  (da  to  take;  -x'^ld  [incho- 
ative, no.  90];  -ULag  I — it  [§  60.2];  -xa  [obj.  dem.  3d  person 
voc] ;  lExa'^e  basket) 

^ne^x'SE^wunLosa  hEgwd'uEm  I  was  told  by  the  man  ('net*  to  say; 
'80  [passive,  §  35,  no.  159];  -ulos  I — by  it  [§  50.2];  -sa  [instr. 
3d  person  voc.];  hEgwd'uEm  man) 

mix'H^dexabEgwd'nEm  he  struck  the  man  (mix'-  to  strike;  -x'^id 
[inchoative,  §  26,  no.  90];  -e  [§  56];  -xa  [prenom.  obj.]) 
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4.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject,  object,  and  instru- 
ment. 

xufngvxide  Q!e'xw(iq!anakvxi8  O'^mag'l'lise  Q!e'?waq!anak"  had 

Cy 'mag'i'lis  for  her  child  133.11  (xunk^-  child;  -oJ  having  [no. 

170];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  -ds  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 
yo'seda  WlqwaiaLa^yaxa  ^wa/xnise  the  tribes  ate  the  dog-salmon 

with   spoons  133.34   (yo'sa  to  eat  with  spoons;  le'lquxdaLe^ 

tribe ;  ^wd'xnis  dog-salmon) 
kwex^ideda  hEgwa'nEmaxa  qfafsdsa  tl^lwagayo  the  man  struck  the 

sea-otter  with  the  club   QcweX'  to  strike;  -x'^ld  [inchoative, 

§  26,  no.  90];  hEgwafuEm  man;  qtafsa  sea-otter;  tlE^lwa^a  to 

club;  -ay o  instrument  [no.  174]) 

§  54.  Sentences   Containing   Co-ordinate  Verbs  and 
Notninal  Subject  or  Object 

When  there  are  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  the  former  takes  the  pro- 
nominal or  nominal  subject,  while  the  latter  takes  the  nominal  object 
and  instrumental. 

lafHae  Klwdqaxsdno  wuLs'lax  hiEmd'gwise  then,  it  is  said, 
KIwa'qaxsano  questioned  *nEmo'gwis  153.39  (Jxi  to  go;  -^la  it 
is  said;  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  wuLs'la  to  question) 

Io/leu  ax^e'dhEX  tle^SEma  I  shall  go  and  get  a  stone  (Ja  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -j?n  I;  ax^e^d  to  take;  -l  future  [no.  88];  -x 
[cons,  obj.];  t/e'sEm  stone;  -a  [indef.,  see  §  59.2]) 

Id'^lae  qla^mseda  md'k'xldq  than  the  one  next  to  her  was  lazy  54.24 

§  66.  Sentences  Containing  Possessive  Eletnents 

When  the  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental  contains  pos- 
sessive elements,  these  are  expressed  by  means  of  prenominal  and 
postnominal  endings,  which  take  the  place  of  the  simple  demon- 
strative elements. 

Id'lg'in  k'le's^ox'dEk'  this  my  crest  will  go  209.31  (la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -^'in  [ prenom.  subj.,  dem.  1st  person,  §  49]; 
k'le's^o  crest;  -x'd  past  [no.  89];  -t*  [postnominal  dem.  1st 
person  vis.]) 

vmLE^laxes  ahE^mpe  he  questioned  his  mother  141.37  (wuLE'la  to 
question;  -xes  [pronom.  obj.,  dem.  3d  person  subj.  and  pos- 
sessor identical,  §  49,  III];  abE^mp  mother]  -e  [see  §  49,  III]) 

lafwas^ide  nd^qd^yas  his  mind  became  wild  142.38  {Id/vms^ld  to 
become   wild;  -e  [dem.   3d   person   indef.];  rwfqe^  mind;  -a« 
[nominal  subj.,  dem.  3d  person,  subj.  and  possessor  not  the 
same  person,  §  49,  III]) 
§§  54,  55 
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qE'lsdXEU  gd'hwe  he  painted  my  house  (qs'ls-  to  paint;  -xeu 
[prenom.  obj.,  §  49];  g'ok^  house;  -e  [see  §  56]) 

ya'x'sa^mes  ndfqa^yos  your  mind  is  bad  71.35  (yd'x'sa'm  bad; 
-€8  [prenom.  subj.,  §  49];  nd'ge'mind;  -os  [postnom.  possess. 
2d  person,  dem.,  §  49]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  possessive  forms: 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

laE^ms  a'xLExg'in  ^e'^Emx'dik'  take  my  past  name!  125.31 
0'gun  g'o'hulotg'in  and  my  tribe  451.28 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  invisible: 

'md's^d'nawiseg'in  tEkle'g'aE'nf  what  may  be   the  matter 
with  my  belly?  172.20 

1st  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

w'e'ga  dd*qwalaxwa  g'o'hvdqEn  look  at  this  my  house!  409.38 
Id^XETi  ^EUE^maqEn  to  my  wife  410.33 
Id^XEU  a^vn'^nagwisex  to  my  country  259.30 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

k'le'sEU  wid^lxEU  wd^ldEme  I  did  not  obtain  my  wish  454.3 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

Id'xEn  g'd'g'imdx'daEn  to  my  past  loans  452.1 

Id^xEU  g'd'hwa  to  my  house  409.12 

gwd'^vxh^yagasEU  gEWE^maEn  my  wife's  way  of  going  300.33 

Exclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

Jhd'mek'a^yd^la^Emlaxsganu^x^  g'l'gamek'  the  food-obtaining 
mask  of  our  chief  35.38 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

ale'watsldxsEnu^x^  gl'gama^ex  the  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief 
U.S.N.M.  665.12 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

rid'qa^yaxsEns  ^no^ldx  the  heart  of  our  elder  brother  325.11 
Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

Lld^sand^yassnu^x^  g'o^kwe  outside  of  our  house  120.31 
Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible : 

Id^XEUU^x^  no'sa  a^vn'^nagwisa  to  our  country  259.41 
Inclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

do'qwaxg'ada  wd'g'tns  look  at  our  river  147.37 

laE^mk'  ^m'Haelgins  ^ne^^UEmd^kwigdi'  now  all  our  friends 
are  in  the  house  459.16 
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Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible : 

yisEus  g'l'gama^ex  of  our  chief  453.11 

Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

hd'g'a,  axk'fd'lttXEns  g'd'Jculotax  go  and  ask  our  tribe  310.8 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

wafUEmasEThs  ^riEmd'hwe  the  word  of  our  friend  461.40 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

WxEUS  a^wV^nagwisaBUS  to  our  country  261.12 
Jdd'tElag'osEns  vn^wompddEns  this  salmon  of  our  ancestors 
451.40 

2d  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible : 

Id'xg'ds  gBn^mg'os  to  your  wife  234.22 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

tex«  go'^ma^yaqos  to  your  face  306.20 
lafxds  a'vn^^ndgwisaqos  to  your  country  259.39 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

ga/^dk'!inLax8  Jc'Ie'deldqlos  I  will  woo  your  princess  119.22 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

e'xmis  wa/ldEmoa  good  is  your  word  259.35 

2d  person,  dem.  8d  person,  invisible: 

do'qwalaxs  ax'e'xsdEso^Laos  see  what  is  desired  by  you  409.29 
Id'xes  xuno'x^Laos  to  your  future  child  51.36 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
— dd^x^vndxos  xuno'kwex  (let  her)  see  her  child  134.16 
— lafxds  ya'^ydtslex  in  his  canoe  230.18 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
dEdafx^sdxea  lEfklwise  they  held  their  bows  243.40 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible ;  possessor  different  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 
la^me'ssn  f/Ega'dssoxda  k'le^delaxs  and  so  I  have  married  his 
princess  193.35  (-^mes  and  so;  gsg'a^d  to  have  for  wife; 
Ic'U'del  princess) 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  diflFerent  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 
— a/xEX  yd'nEins  he  took  his  game  294.27 
— Id'xumcixa  lax  d'x^sfdza'yds  they  rolled  do  wn  to  its  base 
19.12 
§  55 
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§  56.  Irregular  Fortns 

While  this  system  of  forms  is  quite  clear,  there  remain  i^  number 
of  irregularities  in  the  third  person  which  somewhat  obscure  its 
syntactical  functions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forms  without 
ending.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  true  verbs.  Similar 
difficulties  arise  in  regard  to  the  postnominal  forms  in  -a,  without 
ending,  and  in  -e  (see  §  48,  II). 

The  postnominal  -e  is  used  particularly  with  nouns  terminating 
sentences.  It  is  used  with  nouns  in  subjective,  objective,  and  instru- 
mental construction,  and  signifies  a  special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
noun,  or  the  contrast  between  that  particular  thing  and  others;  for 
instance,  mix'H'dexls  xund'kwe  he  struck  his  child,  because  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  man  would  strike  his  child.  Examples  from  the 
texts  are: 

Id'^lae  ye'laqula^e  Walxmil  then  Wa'xwid  sang  his  sacred  song 

CS90.6 
— dxk'ld'ldxes  'ne^nsmd'hwe  he  called  his  friends  43.5 
g'a'Tflaeda  Wq^lidTcwe  the  ho'x"hok"  came  109.39 
— gaVtde  Ne'uEngdse  Grizzly-Bear- Woman  went  X  21.28 

This  suffix  is  postnominal,  not  verbal,  as  is  proved  by  the  analogous 
forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative: 

g'd'oEFmdx  WuiafsEFwex  Wula'so*  came  161.27 

It  does  not  indicate  absence  or  presence,  but  is  merely  an  emphatic 
demonstrative. 

In  other  cases  the  verbal  demonstrative  of  the  third  person  -€*  is 
used  in  a  similar  position.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  ter- 
minal glottal  stops,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  ending  from  -6. 
Still,  the  analogous  forms  of  the  sec<md  person  demonstrative  prove 
its  verbal  character. 

yvf^rriea  la  hsklu'sox  this  is  the  woodman  258.27 

It  seems,  that  when  there  are  two  forms,  and  the  first  takes  a  verbal 
demonstrative  or  a  possessive,  the  terminal  word  is  generally  a  noun. 

yuf^mos  wd'ldEmex  this  is  your  word 
When  the  sentence  is  opened  by  a  verbal  expression  without 
demonstrative  ending,  the  second  term  is  a  verb. 
yv/^mes  ye'laqfwidayvseydx  this  is  his  secret  song 
It  is  doubtful,  in  this  case,  whether  the  first  word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
and  whether  the  second  word  should  be  considered  a  separate  sentence. 
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§  57 •  Irregular  Forms  {continued) 

The  same  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  verb  stands  immediately 
before  its  object  or  instrument.     In  these  cases,  when  it  has  no  de- 
monstrative, the  objective  -«  and  -«  are  suflSxed  to  it. 
la  mix'H'dxa  hEgwd'riEm  he  struck  the  man 
Jc'fe'sox  mix'H'd  g'd'xEU  this  one  did  not  strike  me 
lox  Le'gddES  Tie'sEmg'ite  this  one  had  the  name  TIe'sEmg'it  225.18 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  sentences  in  which  nouns 
occur  accompanied  by  qualifying  terms. 

mix'H'deda  ^wd'ldse  hEgwafnEmxa  gind'nEm  this  large  man  struck 
the  child  (literally,  this  tall  one  struck,  man  the  child).     If  the 
noun  stands  by  itself,  the  -a  preceding  the  object  (§  50.4)  is 
retained. 
mix'H'deda  lEgwd'nBmaoM  gindnEm 

Temporal  suffixes  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

ifu'TniElseda  hvd'lasde  g'o^x^sa  hsgwd'TiEm  the  large  house  of  the 
man  was  burnt  on  the  ground  {xumt-  to  bum;  -eIs  on  ground 
[§22,  no.  44];  '{x')de  past;  g'oJc^  house);  (but  xu'mtElse 
g'o'x^ddsa  hEgwduEm  the  house  of  the  man  was  burnt  on  the 
ground  [see  §  50.6]) 

There  is  still  another  case  in  which  a  similar  absence  of  demonstra- 
tive elements  is  observed.  The  verb  may  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  its  place  may  be  taken  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by 
verbalized  nominal  ideas.  Then  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  has  either  no  ending,  or,  better,  the  ending  -a. 

la^Em  qd's^ida  tjien  he  went 

la^mox  qd^s^ida  then  he  went 

le'da  hEgwd'nEm  qd'sHda  then  the  man  went 

In  this  position  the  verb  can  not  take  the  ending  -«,  although  it  may 
be  made  a  noun  by  the  appropriate  prenominal  demonstrative. 
bEgwd^TiEineda  qd's^ide  the  man  went 

§  58.  Retnarks  on  Irregular  lornis 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  all  the  peculiar 
usages  of  these  endings,  although  the  rules  for  their  use  can  be  stated 
quite  definitely.  The  endings  -Ida  and  -x,  which  in  Kwa'g'ul  invari- 
ably have  the  function  of  determining  subject  and  object,  may  have 
originally  performed  different  functions.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
following  forms:  The  Dza'wadEenox" forms -«ed!a  and-xeda  (see  §  49), 
and  the   analogous   forms  -xg'oda,  -xoxda,  sg'ada,   -soxda,  of  the 

§§  57,  58  _  , 
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Kwa'g'ul,  show  that  the  endings  -g'a,  -dx,  -e,  and  -{Za  are  not  necessa- 
rily subjective.  There  ate  also  indications  that  originally  -da  was  not 
so  exclusively  prenominal  as  we  find  it  now.  This  is  indicated  par- 
ticularly in  its  use  with  the  independent  demonstrative  ga,  yUj  M,  and 
the  interrogative  hin  when.  These  often  take  the  ending  -da  either 
by  itself  or  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns:  ga'da,  yv/da,  he' da, 
hmfde;  and  The'dsn  g'ok^  that  is  my  house  (see  §  55).  On  the  other 
hand,  -x  is  used  to  introduce  appositions  and  temporal  determinations 
(see  §  61).  In  the  form  yixa  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  subject,  a 
construction  which  is  used  frequently  in  the  dialect  of  Newettee: 
g'd'xej  yixa  hEgwafnEm  he  came,  that  man.  In  the  Awi'k*  !enox" 
dialect  of  Rivers  inlet  it  is  sufiixed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  subject 
as  well  as  to  the  object. 

Id' He  yd'x'^ldEla  g'o'Jcvlayaxai  the  people  felt  bad  (g'o'Jcula  tribe; 
'Xai'  those) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  dialect 
should  have  retained  older  forms,  since  it  shows  considerable  phonetic 
decay  in  other  directions. 

§  S9.   Vocalic  and  Connon antic  Prenotninal  JEVrrniH 

It  was  mentioned  in  §  49  that  the  prenominal  demonstrative  occurs 
in  two  forms,  as  vocalic  and  consonantic.  The  latter  is  used  in  three 
cases: 

1.  Before  proper  names. 

Id'Hae  yd'qIeg'aHe  Tsldqama^e  then  Tslaqame*  spoke  193.26 
a^yl'lkwds  Tie'sEmg'ite  the  attendants  of  T!e'sEmg*it  222.30 

2*  When  a  noun  is  used  (a)  in  a  general  sense,  or  (6)  when  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  doubtful. 

(a): 

Tie'  Em  wd'ldEms  hEgwd'nBm  that  is  the  word  of  mankind 
g'o'kwas  g'%' gigama^ya  a  house  fit  for  chiefs 
la^mEU  wuLd'xg'a  hEgwd'nEmk'  I  ask  the  men  in  present 
existence 

Q>): 

d'ldso^we  lae'sa^a  tsle'ddq  mussels  are  searched  for  by  the 

women 
SEk'd'LEULax  gwo^yVmlaxa  I  shall  harpoon  a  whale,  if  there 

is  one  {-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105]). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  la^mEU  ssk'd'xa  ^o^yVrrt  i  harpooned 
A  WHALE,  because  the  whale,  after  having  been  harpooned,  is  definite. 
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In  these  cases  we  find  generally  the  suffix  -a  for  the  third  person 
demonstrative  invisible,  because  the  object  is  necessarily  conceived 
in  this  position. 

3.  When  the  noun  is  followed  by  the  possessive  s  of  the  third 
person. 

g'd'xe  lax  g'o^hvdSEn  ^nEmo^hve  he  came  to  the  house  of  my  friend 

§  60.  Objective  and  Instrufnental 

The  use  of  the  objective  and  instrumental  with  different  verbs 
shows  great  irregularities.  On  the  whole,  the  objective  is  used  only 
when  the  action  directly  affects  the  object;  while  in  other  cases, 
where  a  direction  toward  an  object  is  expressed,  periphrastic  forms 
are  used.  Whenever  an  action  can  be  interpreted  as  performed  with 
an  instrument,  the  instrumental  is  used,  for  which  the  Kwa'g'ul  has 
a  great  predilection.  In  many  cases,  however,  both  instrumental 
and  objective  may  be  used,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  following  instrumentals: 

(la'mEn)  Le^qslas  Hex'Vla  Idq  I  name  it  "door''  9.14  (.peg-  name; 
'8  [instr.];  tlex'Vla  door;  Idq  going  to  it) 

Le'^adES  Dd'bEude  having  the  name  of  Da'bEnd  15.8 

we^ga  gwd's  'etses  gdxllads  mention  your  reason  for  coming  16.10 
(w'e'ga  go  on;  gwd's^ld  to  mention;  -«6« your [ instr.] ;  g'dx  to 
come;  -^f?  reason [ no.  176,  p.  508];  -ao«  your) 

sd^bEUtsox  he  overdoes  this  18.1 

'yd'laqas  girw/nEm  he  sent  the  child 

le  tslds  then  he  gave  it  18.11 

laE^m  ae'cpvapLEntsa  tfe'sEme  he  put  on  the  fire  the  stones  20.8 

w'e'ga,  dE'nafUsEn  glEfmdEma  go  on!  sing  (with)  my  song  451.25 

All  passives  are  constructed  with  the  instrumentalis. 

qd'sHdayuaa  aid'Henox^  he  was  walked  away  with  by  the  wolves 

§  61.  Periphrastic  Fortns 

Whenever  the  activity  does  not  influence  the  object  directly,  but 
is  rather  directed  toward  the  object,  periphrastic  forms,  which  may 
be  termed  "  the  locative,''  are  used.  These  are  formed  with  the  verbs 
la  TO  GO,  and  g'dx  to  come,  the  former  being  used  for  the  second  and 
third  persons ;  the  latter,  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
these  verbs  being  treated  as  transitive  verbs  with  objects. 

hJl  WbEta  laq  then  he  went  in  to  it  (-bEta  into  [no.  28,  p.  465]) 
le^staWsEla  Id'xEns  'nd^lax  he  went  around  our  world  12.7 
§§  60,  61 
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These  periphrastic  forms  take  the  place  of  the  object  of  the  first 
person  inclusive  and  exclusive  (p.  536) .  They  are  also  preferred  when- 
ever the  verb  has  both  pronominal  object  and  instrumental.  Then 
the  periphrastic  form  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  object.  The 
verbal  character  of  these  forms  appears  with  great  clearness  when  the 
verb  is  Za  TO  go,  since  in  this  case  the  verb  is  directly  composed  with 
the  object,  and  thus  replaces  the  locative,  with  which  it  is  identical. 
The  objective  form  is  also  used  for  all  determinations  of  time. 

Tie  gwe'g'UaoMi  ^a/^EnuLl  he  did  so  every  night  249.24  Qi'e  that; 
gwe'g'Ua  to  do  so;  -a:a[obj.];  ^a'nuL  night) 

§  62.  Causality 

Causality  is  expressed  by  the  element  qa,  which  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  a  verbal  stem  that  might  be  translated  by  to  be  the  cause 
OF.  This  stem  does  not  lose  its  terminal  a.  It  takes  pronominal, 
prenominal,  and  possessive  forms,  just  like  other  verbs. 

d'laEl  lE^ng'da  qae's  L&'la  it  is  said,  he  longed  really  the  cause 
is  his  (=  on  account  of  his)  sweetheart  23.12   \d'la  really; 
'^la  quotative;  lE'ng'oa  to  long;  LA'la  sweetheart) 
(la^niEn)  lE'ng'oa  qa^s  I  long  on  account  of  you  25.1 
qaes  wd'ldEmds  on  account  of  your  words  285.42 
laE^ racial  ^yafx'SEme  nd'qa^yas  K!weJc!waxd''wa'e  qaes  ^UEmo'l^we 
then  the  mind  of  K!wek!waxa'*we*  was  bad  on  account  of  his 
friend  291.34   ijxi  auxiliary  verb;   -Em   and;   -^la  it  is  said; 
^j/d'ac'^^m  bad;  nd'ge*mind;  'niTyio't**  friend) 
qag'in  wd'ldEmLiJc'  on  account  of  this  my  future  word  115.31 
qao'xda  motslaqex  on  account  of  these  four  sticks  139.22. 

§  63.  Finality 

Closely  related  to  the  causalis  is  the  expression  for  finality.  This 
form  seems  to  occur  only  in  nominal  construction  analogous  to  the 
third  person  demonstrative  of  the  possessive  causalis,  from  which  it 
diflFers  in  the  same  way  as  the  forms  for  visibility  diflFer  from  those 
for  invisibility.     The  set  of  forms  is — 

1st  person qsn — a 

Inclusive qEUS — a 

Exclusive qEuu'x — a 

2d  person qa^s — ads 

3d  person qa — as  (possessor    different    from 

subject) 
3d  person qa^s —  a  (possessor  and  subject  the 

same) 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt.  1—10 35  S^  ^^A^^ 
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It  corresponds  to  a  verbal  stem  q  with  the  possessive  forms  for 
absence. 

Jc'VlwduEmEnLdq  qEU  ^ETtE^ma  I  bought  her  to  be  my  wife 

This  finalis  is  very  frequently  used  with  verbs,  which,  however, 
take  certain  suffixes.  Most  often  they  take  the  ending  -6,  which 
seems  to  nominalize  the  verbal  term.  When,  however,  the  verb 
has  another  pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  second  person  or  with  the 
object  of  the  second  person,  it  takes  tue  suffix  -a  before  the  pro- 
nominal suffix.  Tn  the  first  person,  exclusive,  and  inclusive,  the 
pronoun  may  be  repeated  suffixed  to  the  verb.  In  this  case  the  idea 
of  finality  is  often  so  weak  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  connective. 

wafdz&Entsds  qsn  plujfe^de  go  on  that  I  may  taste  37.32  {wd  go 

on;  -<lzd  emphatic  [no.  119,  p.  494];  plux^e'd  to  taste) 
qan  ^ne'Jc'e  and  I  say  so  453.24 

^yd'lagEjnEnLas  Gu'ldEtne  qEU  g'd'xe  I  have  been  sent  by  Wood- 
pecker to  come  302.24  {^yd'laqa  to  send;  -etyi  instrument  [no. 
173];  'ULOs  I  by  him;  Gu'ldEm  woodpecker;  g'dx  to  come) 
w'e'gay    .  .  .    qEus   do'qwale^x   qld^paLd'sEUs    ^ne^nEmd'kwlx  go 
on,  .  .  .  that  we  may  see  the  hitting  of  our  friends  296.31 
{do'qwdla  to  be  looking;  qlap-  to  hit;  -sehs  of  our;  hiEmok^ 
friend;  -ex  postnominal  dem.  2d  pers.) 
.  .  .  qa^8  la'os  ax^e'd  that  you  go  and  take  465.34 
.  .  .  qa^s  taple'dayds  that  you  eat  (break  the  shells)  284.22 
.  .  .  qEU  Le/x^^alexETis  xuno^kwex  that  I  advise  our  child  290.13 
.  .  .  qEU  e^k'dwesg'oda  ^riEx^um'k'  and  I  stake  this  blanket  292.3 
w'e'ga  Llo^pledEq^  qa^s  hamxH^dadsaq^  go  on,  roast  this  and  eat 

this  38.7  {hlop-  to  roast;  Tiamx'^l'd  to  eat) 
Le'Hdlaxes  g'dkulote  qa  g'd'xes  he  called  his  tribe  to  come  23.2 
ax^e^dxes  q!d'lats!e  qa^s  g'd'xe  he  took  his  kettle  and  came  20.8 

If  the  verb  has  the  first  form  of  the  third  person,  and  takes  an 
object  or  instrumentalis,  the  final  -s  is  followed  by  an  -e, 

qa  dE^nx^idesesa  gd' gak'  !ak' Id'Hayu  qlE'mdEma  that  they  sing  the 
wooing  songs  82.3  {dE^nx^id.  to  sing ;  gak-  wife  [no.  141,  p.  498] ; 
-k'fala  noise  [no.  144,  p.  499] ;  -<Lyu  instrument  [no.  174,  p.  507] ; 
qlEmdEm  song) 

Verbs  with  object  of  the  second  person  take  the  ending  -aoz,  cor- 
responding to  -ads  in  verbs  with  second  person  subject. 

Monosyllabic  verbs  in  -a  take  -a  in  place  of  -a^,  and  -ayds  or  ads  in 
place  of  -aaos. 

In  the  future  the  -e  precedes  the  future  suffix,  and  the  endings  are 
the  same  as  usual,  -eij  -clos,  -cles, 

§63 
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qETi  dd'afwaLEladL  that  I  may  see  you  263.26 
qa^8  Id' 08  nd^'nahwa  and  go  home  450.20 
qEn  Id  e'tfed  that  I  go  again  240.37 
qa^sU^Los  that  you  may  go  in  the  future  260.19 

§  64.  Causal  and  Tetnporal  Subordination 

Causal  and  temporal  subordination  are  expressed  by  forms  related 
to  the  foregoing.  They  must  also  be  considered  nominal  in  their 
character.  Here  the  relation  between  personal  and  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  very  close,  the  noun  which  expresses  the  subordination 
always  appearing  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  proper  person 
combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  same  person. 
Subordination  is  expressed  by  the  suflix  -x,  which  takes  possessive 
endings  combined  with  the  proper  demonstrative  elements.  This 
-x  may  be  related  to  the  objective. 

Temporal  Subordination  Causal  Subordination 

1st  person -xg'in — eh'  qaxgin — ek' 

Inclusive -xgins — ek'  qaxg'ins — ek' 

Exclusive -xginu^x^ — ek'  qaxg'inu^x^ — ek' 

2d  person -a» — odqos  qaxs — daqos 

3d  person -xs — ae  qaxs — ae 

In  place  of  the  suffixed  temporal  forms,  we  find  also  yi^xg-iUy  etc. 

qd'mxs  'ne'kaa'qds  indeed,  when  you  said  16.11 
dzd'qwaxs  la'e  it  was  evening  when  he —  30.4 
qcLxg-tn  d'lexdeh  lE'ng-aa  for  I  really  long  25.1 
qaxs  ^ne'k'oxi'qds  for  you  said  16.13 

When  the  verb  is  transitive,  the  subject  is  combined  with  the 
subordinating  -x,  while  the  object  remains  connected  with  the  verb. 
The  subject  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  the  verb  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  possessive  (§  49). 

qaxgin  vmLE^la^meg-inLaq  tor  1  heard  it  16.1  (wuLE^la  to  hear) 
Lo'xgun  tsld^weg-asa  ^d'tslex  Iol  and  that  I  gave  you  this  dog 
39.9  (zoand;  is  Id  to  give;  ^ats!  dog) 

The  ending  -x  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  enumerated  in 
§  50.4,  6. 

Whenever  these  endings  follow  an  objective  or  instrumental,  they 
take  a  connective  -c. 

iMdsexs  la'e  24.1  (zdlds  his  sweetheart) 

do^x^aLElaqexs  vm^nqElaeda  xupfa'  he  saw  that  the  hole  was  deep 
11.1 
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It  is  worth'  remarking  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  diflFerentiation 
in  the  third  person  when  the  subject  of  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  diflFer  and  when  they  are  identical. 

laE^m  k'les  qld'LEle  Mafxvlayugwdxs  l^ma'e  Io'lc  Klwd'Tcvxtx- 
sdndxa  hdafyuwe  then  Ma'xulayugwa  did  not  know  that 
KIwa'kwaxsano  had  obtained  the  death-bringer  144.39  (Jdes 
not;  qld^Lsla  to  know;  Iol  to  obtain;  hald'yu  means  of  death) 

Jc'Ie' solatia  ^a/la  qa'saxs  la'e  Id'g'da  he  did  not  walk  long  when  he 
arrived  27.2  (^d'la  long;  qd^sa  to  walk;  Id'g-aa  to  arrive) 

The  same  forms  also  occur  without  the  subordinating  suffix  -x.     In 
'these  cases  the  possessive   element  is  suffixed   to  the  postnominal 
demonstrative. 

1st  person -eg'in 

2d  person -aqos 

3d  person -as 

Tc'Ie'sad'qos  gdxnaxwaxa  ^nd'la  you  do  not  come  in  the  daytime 
(Jc'Ies  not;  g-dx  to  come;  -narwa  from  time  to  time  [§26,  no. 
95] ;  ^rmfla  day) 

Id^a^lase  ^Id'qvlayugwa  yd^qleg-aHa  then,  it  is  said,  Crying-Woman 
spoke  261.43 

§  6S.  Conditional 

The  conditional  is  formed  from  the  same  stem  qa  as  the  causal.  It 
takes  the  ending  o.  In  this  case  the  first  person  takes  the  same  form 
UL  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  50.  1.  The  principal  verb  may  also 
take  the  suffix  o,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  the  suffix  -Idx  (§  28, 
no.  105),  which  expresses  uncertainty. 

Following  are  the  conditional  forms: 

1st  person qauLo 

Inclusive qanso 

Exclusive qanu^xd 

2d  person qa^so 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  1st  person  .     .  qago 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  2d  person    .     .  qa^xo 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  3d  person    .     .  qo 

qa'so  liamxH'dxa  Tiamg-l'layuLa  Iol  if  you  eat  the  food  that  is 

given  to  you.     258.33  (hamx'H'd  to  eat,  hamg-l'la  to  give  food, 

-ayu  passive  [§  36,  no.  174],  Iol  to  you) 
qa^so  Ic'Ie'slax  tmhrwfplaxoL  if  you  should  not  eat  262.11  {hies 

not,  'lax  uncertainty,  Jia^d^p  to  eat,  -lax  uncertainty,  ol  you 

[§  50.5]) 
§65 
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§  66.  Ifnperative  and  JExhortative 

The  imperative  of  inchoative  verbs  is  generally  formed  with  the 
suffix  ga;  that  of  continuative  verbs,  with  -la, 
dafsalg-a  dive!  461.23 

The  defective  forms  ge'la  come!  Tiafga  go!  belong  here.  We  find 
also  the  double  form  ^e'lag-a  come  ! 

Often  the  imperative  is  introduced  by  a  form  derived  from  the 
interjection  we  go  on  !  which  takes  the  imperative  ending  -g-a  or  (in 
the  future)  -giL,  In  other  cases  the  we  takes  pronominal  endings. 
In  constructions  with  we'g-a,  the  intransitive  verb  takes  the  ending  -x, 

we'g-a  'na/xumdlax  go  on,  cover  your  face!  185.35 
w'e'gil  la  ^d^lalaLEX  keep  ready!  242.28 

waf  Entsos  qsn  wulcl^ol  let  me  ask  you  (  =  you  [exhortative]  that 
I  ask  you)  145.22 

Sometimes  hd'g-a  and  ge'la  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  w'e'g-a. 

hd'g-a  xwd^nal^ldEX  go  and  get  ready!  114.28 

Exhortatives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -x': 

w'e^x'ins  wl^nax  K.  let  us  make  war  on  K.  301.25 
w'e'g'axl  lafklwemasea  na/ga^ybs  strengthen  your  mind  13.8 
^wdflax'l  Ti'e'x'^idaEm  o'q^luses  nd^qa^yosaq  donH  believe  your  own 
mind  at  once  269.3 

Negative  imperatives  are  always  introduced  by  gwd^la  don't! 
which  is  derived  from  gwa  to  cease. 

gwd'la  ^nek'  don't  say  so!  144.35 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  forms  in  -g-a  are  related  to  the  demon- 
strative endings,  and  that  the  imperative  is  less  a  modal  form  than 
an  expression  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  action. 

In  many  cases  the  iiriperative  idea  is  expressed  by  the  future, 
either  alone  or  introduced  by  w'e'g-a  and  ^afla.  The  transitive 
imperative  seems  to  be  expressed  always  by  the  future. 

The  ending  -no^  forms  a  peculiar  emphatic  imperative: 

^a^no'^  don't!  462.18  yd/LlcLno^  take  care! 

Proba))ly  this  suffix  has  the  meaning  entirely,  altogether,  and 
is  used  as  an  imperative  only  secondarily.  At  least,  the  forms 
dd'qwand^j  g^a/xno^j  were  translated  to  me  you  see,  come!  implying 
that  the  opposite  ideas  of  not  seeing,  not  coming,  are  entirely  excluded. 
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§  67*  Interrogative 

When  interrogative  pronouns — an^-  who,  *?na-  what,  *tci-  when, 
g-in-  HOW  many — are  contained  in  interrogative  sentences,  the  ordi- 
nary verbal  forms  are  used.  When  these  are  not  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, the  verb  takes  the  suffix  -a. 

'mafsds  hEgwafnEmt  what  kind  of  a  man  are  you?  147.24 
^Tnafsds  Ld^g'ola'saqosf  what  is  standing  behind  you?  37.21 
a'ngwax'Loa?  what  is  on  you  (  =  is  your  name)?  67.31 
^wVdBn  ^wa'tsld?  where  is  my  dog?  44.24 
'wtdzd's  g'e^x'^ldef  where  do  you  come  from?  123.26 
gayVnsEla^maEfnaf  did  I  stay  under  water  long?  34.19  (^o-  long; 
-rw  imder  water  [§   21,  no.  26];  4a  [contin.];  -*m  [connect., 
§  27,  no.  103];  -a  [interrog.];  Enl\  -a  [interrog.]) 
Jc' led' SOS  yafnEmaaf  have  you  no  game?  45.27  (h fed's  none;  -da 

thou;  yd'nEmg€Lme;  -a  absent;  a  [interrog.]) 
pfspfd'sasa  are  you  blind?  95.26 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  voice  sinks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

§  68.  Plural 

When  the  sense  requires  clear  expression  of  the  pronominal  plural, 
the  suffix  'X'da'x^  is  used,  which  is  treated  like  other  suffixes  beginning 
with  x'j  and  loses  this  sound  after  consonants. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  considered  a  pronominal  ending.  It  is 
attached  to  interjections  as  well  as  to  verbs. 

'ya'x'da^x^  (address  of  several  people)  219.17 
Id'x'da'T^lae  they  went,  it  is  said  266.27 

§  69.  Adverbs 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  is  appears  that  there  are  very  few 
adverbs  only  in  Kwakiutl.  A  great  number  of  adverbial  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes,  while  others  are  verbs.  To  this  class  belong, 
for  instance: 

eSy  Jc'Ies  not 
d'  really 
hal'  quickly 

The  only  independent  adverbs  that  do  not  take  verbal  forms,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  to  me,  are  Eld'q  almost,  and  the  numeral  adverbs 
formed  with  the  suffix  -plEii. 
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§  70.  VOCABULARY 

Most  of  theKwakiutl  stems  are  monosyllabic,  and  consist  either  of 
a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant.  Only  a  few  stems  consist  of  a  short  vowel 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Apparently  there  are  some  bisyllabic 
stems ;  for  instance — 

all'x'"'  to  hunt  sea-mammals  d'ld  to  search 

mEdE'lq-  to  boil  g-Uo^L-  to  steal 

halak-  to  strike 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  nominal  suffixes,  most  nouns  are 
derived  from  verbs,  so  that  the  number  of  primarily  denominative 
stems  is  small.  Examples  of  nominal  stems  derived  from  verbs 
or  neutral  stems  have  been  given  in  §  36.  A  few  others  may  be 
given  here. 

Ld^8     tree     (=  standing     on  mEua^isfe  drum  (  =  striking  re- 

ground)  ceptacle) 

Lat E^ml  ha,t  (  =  hanging  face-  ^^A:w7a  moon  (  =  round  thing 

cover)  being) 

qo^s  pond  (=  water  in  it  on  ^a'Zasxv5  lynx  (  =  big  toothed) 

ground)  Ld'wayu  salmon  weir  ( =  means 

xu^lgwis  shark  (  =  rough  body)  of  standing) 

Furthermore,  many  local  suffixes  form  nouns  by  being  attached  to 
the  nominal  stem  o-  something,  and  a  few  related  stems.  We  find, 
for  instance,  o'bde^  chest,  o'x^sldze^  foot  of  mountain,  o^ne^vnl 
CORNER.     Before  vowels,  the  stem  o-  becomes  a^-;  for  instance,  in 

d'^EXSde  MOUTH  OF  a  VESSEL. 

A  number  of  nouns  are  found,  however,  which  are  neither  descrip- 
tive nor  immediately  reducible  to  the  series  of  local  suffixes.  Among 
parts  of  the  body  we  find  some  that  do  not  occur  as  suffixes. 

E^ldz'  flesh  yom-  thumb 

eIJc^'  blood  Ic'f'ed'  third  finger 

hap-  hair  of  body  seU!-  fourth  finger 

SE^y-  hair  of  head  aEn-  eyebrows 

xaq  bone  xawe^g  skull 

LlefS'  skin  na^x^  vulva 

Jc'Hl'  tongue  tslE^y-  intestines 
gsU  rib 
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Other  names  of  parts  of  the  body  occur  in  two  forms — as  inde- 
pendent words  and  as  suffixes. 

Independent  Suffix 

bead x'oms  -xLd 

mouth 8Em8  -xsta 

ear plEapIs^yff  -aid 

eye gahElo'xstd^  -'sto 

face gd'guml  -gEin 

nose x'Vndzas  -llba 

tooth g'^'ff'<^  -sx'd 

belly        tsk'/e'  -es 

band a^yaso'  -x'tsdna 

foot g'o'gwo'yd  -x'sls 

A  few  other  nouns  which  appear  among  the  suffixes  also  exist  as 
independent  nominal  stems. 

Independent  Suffix 

fire leg/*^'  -sqwap 

water 'wop-  -^ata 

one  side ap-  -k'/ot 

The  classification  of  verbs  according  to  form  of  object  is  well  devel- 
oped. Since  there  are  but  few  classificatory  endings,  and  since  their 
use  is  primarily  restricted  to  numerals,  we  find  many  different  stems 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  list  of  stems  will  be  found  in  my  book  "  Kwakiutl  Texts"  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  in). 

§  70 
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G*5'kula*lae^      TslE'lqwalolEla*      la'xa'      6'k'Ie*     a'wi'nagwisa/ 

Lived  it  is  said  Heat  at  the  above  world. 

G'a'x^Em'lae*    TslETqwalohsla'  LE'wis^  sa'sEme,®   ylx*    Se'paxaes^® 

Came  referred  to  Heat  and  his  children,         that        Shining-down 

it  is  said 

Lo*"     Ya'qlEntEina'yaxa"     tslfida'q     lo^     G'e'xdEn    LE*wa*'    a'le" 

and  First-Speaker  the  woman  and  G'e'xdEn         and  the  last 

xuno'x"se"     Da'doqwanagesEla.*®    K*!e's*lae"     g'a'xe*®    gEnE'mas" 

child  his  8eeing-from-Comer-to-Ck>mer.       Not  it  is  said  came  wife  of 

TslE'lqwaloJEla,   ytx*     Lle'sElaga*®      qa      hC'ene'mas*^     qa'samase" 

Heat,  that  Sun- Woman  for       that  one  being  she        go-makingshe 

Lle'sElagaxa*'         Lle'sEla.  H6"latla"  'nEqa'xa**         O'manis 

Sun- Woman  the  sun.  That  it  is  said,  straight-down  Omanis 

however, 

yJx*        TslE'lqwalolEla        LE^wis^      sa'sEm.        He'x'^idaEm'la'wis*' 

that  Heat  and  his  children.  That  began  referred  to  it  is 

said 


1  g  -dfcu  house;  -oto  with  the  special  meaning  inhabitant  (§  26,  no.  91);  -<2  rr  is  said,  with  demonstrative 
-i:  -flai  (§  32,  no.  132). 
*t8/Elqu-  hot;  -ala  (§  26,  no.  91);  -dlEla  (§  26,  no.  93). 

*  M  TO  oo;  -xa  pronominal  vocalic  objective  (§§  49,  59);  the  whole  word  serves  as  the  vocalic  locative 
(§61). 

*  'ik-l-  HIGH,  above;  -i  3d  person  demonst^atlve  {%%  48, 56, 57). 

» -is  BEACH  (§  22,  no.  45).  This  word  Is  derived  from  the  stem  6-  something,  and  the  suffix  -^nak^  (no. 
183  a).    The  terminal  -a  indicates  that  it  Is  one  of  many  countries  ((  59). 

6  g-iix  TO  come;  -Km  connective  (5  27,  no.  103);  -*lai  (see  note  1). 

">  (^  AND,  with  possessive  3d  person,  thing  possessed  belonging  to  subject  (§§  49,  III  h,  55). 

*9S,'»Em  children  [plural]  (singular  pni6'\^,  stem  tunk^y,  -i  dem.  (§  56). 

>  ytx  THAT,  consonantic  form  preceding  proper  name  (§  59),  objective  form  for  apposition  (§  58). 

"  tip-  TO  shine,  ray;  -axa  down  (§  21,  no.  19),  -it  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 

»  (^  AND,  oonsonantic  before  proper  name  ($59). 

^*yd'qfsnt-  to  talk;  -psm  face  (§  23,  no.  54);  -^  nominal  suffix  ((  36,  no.  161).  This  takes  the  form 
•a^pa  before  objective  -x  ((  50.6);  -xa  objective  form  introducing  apposition,  vocalic  form  before  common 
noun. 

"  i.E'wa  AND,  vocalic  form  before  common  noun  (§50.11). 

"  dl-  recent;  -i  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

^  pind'kv,  stem  ptnku-  child  (see  note  8);  -t  his,  placed  after  the  noun,  since  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence ^t'wa  S'li  pi-nQ'pis  is  d'li,  while  the  possessor  Is  Heat  (see  §  49,  III,  b);  -i  pronominal  Indefinite 
befdfe  proper  nouns  (§§  49, 59). 

la  dd'qwa  to  see;  dd'doq/wa  to  endeavor  to  see.    The  rest  of  the  name  is  not  quite  clear. 

"  k'lia  not;  -«tee  (see  1).    This  is  a  verbal  form. 

M  g-dx  TO  come;  there  is  no  -'m  here,  because  this  Is  a  new  Idea  that  is  introduced  Into  the  tale;  -i  con- 
sonantic, pronominal  (§§  49,  59). 

»  psnE'm,  stem  fog--  wife;  -nsm  (§  36,  no.  193  o);  -*  ind.  possessive  before  proper  name  (§  59). 

*>  Lfit-  heat;  Lfi'sKla  sun;  -^  woman  (§  36,  no.  192). 

n  go  ON  account  of;  hi  that  one;  -inf  abstract  noun,  quauty  of;  -'m  (§  27,  no.  103);  s  possessive 
third  person. 

»  qOt-  TO  walk;  -amat  to  cause  (§  35,  no.  158);  -i  cons,  demonstrative  (§§  49, 59). 

» -xa  definite  object  (§49). 

« ?ii  that;  -«to  it  is  said  (§  32,  no.  132);  -tia  however  (§  27,  no.  101). 

» 'njty- straight  (l.  e.,  to  come  straight  down);  hi  Is  here  subject;  -xa  Indicates  the  apposition  explaining 
the  hi  THAT. 

«•  hi  that;  -x-'ld  Inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -Em  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  after  the  inchoative  this  suffix 
requires  always  a  connective  -a-;  -*/o  (see  note  1);  -sm-ioU  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104). 
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G'e'xdEn 

0€>xdKn 


la' 

went 


qa'.s^d"        la'xa'        Wak'IegesiA.** 

walk-began  to  tbe  Bent-Bay  its  name. 


La'nae~ 

Then  it  is 
said 


do'x^waLElaxa'*  ^nEqa'tsIaqe^  xwa'kluna**  mExe's"   laq,*^    La"lae~ 


.he  discovered  the 


*w'un'wig*aq,'' 

he  hid  back  of  them, 


ten  long 


hollow  things    at  it. 
on  beach 


Then  it  is 
said 


laE'm^lawis"     la'x^     a'La^yasa^®     xwa'xwakluna.*® 

at  landward  of  canoes. 


then  referred  to 
it  is  said  and 
so  he  went 


La"lae^   G'e'xdEn   dEx^wuJtla'lis^^   laq. 

G-e'xdTO 


Then  it  is 
said 


Jumped  out  of  woods 
on  beach 


to 
them. 


La'^lae**  ya'q!eg-a*leda** 

speak  began  the 


Then  it  is 
said 


*nEmo'kwe"  bEgwa'nEma:^ 

one  person  man: 


''^ma'sos^'*  ^ya'lag'ilisex/'  G'e'xdEn?" 

'•  What  your  work  moving  on  G^'xdEn?  " 

beach  here. 


G-e'xdEn. 


'ne'x'so^lae*'  G'e'xdfin.     La'^lae^  na'nax^ma^ya:^*  " La'LogwasdE^ym^* 

"  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
magical  treasure 

bEgwa'iiEme:" 


was  told  it  is 
said 

10L."«> 
from  you." 


La"lae»« 

Then  it  is 
said 


' '  ^mae'nox  was  ?'' " 

••  What  tribe  are  you?" 


Then  it  is 
said 

WULe'" 

asked 

La'Mae^ 

Then  it  is 
said 


he  replied: 

G'e'xdEnaxa" 

G'^'xdEn  the 

na'nax^ma^eda^ 

replied  the 


bEgwa'nEmaq:^ 

man  to  him: 


"  Id  WENT,  signifies  here  a  new  action:  then. 

« qA»- TO  walk;  -z'id inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

»  wA'k-f-  bent;  -ip-  SIDE  (f  22,  no.  51);  -is  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45);  -ria  on  (-named)  (§  21,  no.  32  6). 

» 2d  (see  note  27);  •'lai  (see  note  I). 

ai  dQju.  TO  see;  -aiMla  to  accompush  (S  26,  no.  96);  -za  vocalic  pronominal  object  (see  note  23). 

**'nsq'  ten  (-straight);  4s.'ag  long  object  (§  24,  no.  84);  -i  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

»  Stem  xwak^. 

**  mXZ-  HOLLOW  THINGS  ARE  SOMEWHERE  [PLURAL  tO  ftan-];  -es  ON  BEACH  (§  22,  nO.  45). 

»  Locative  (see  note  3);  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

M *tinin^  TO  hide;  w  for  -6  off (§  21,  no.  37).  -igi  bark  (5  23,  no. 69);  the  reason  for  the  Introduction  of 
w  before  -igi  Is  not  clear;  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

"  Id  (see  note  27);  -sm-wU  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104);  -'to  (see  note  1).    Here  Id  Is  used  as  the  verb  to  go. 

*•  Idz  consonantic  form  of  locative  (see  note  3)  before  a  form  with  genitive  ending  (§  59). 

»dL-  landward;  -e*  nominal  ending  (§  36,  no.  161);  -sa  vocalic  genitive  (J  49). 

40  Reduplication  for  plural  ((  41). 

"  dSfu.  TO  jump;  -6Ufa  out  or  woods  (§  21,  no.  37,  c);  4is  on  beach  (5  22,  no.  45;  (  37,  no.  197). 

*^y6q!KrU-  to  talk;  -ga^l  to  begin  to  make  noise  (§  34,  no.  145);  this  combination  seems  irregular; 
ida  vocalic  subjective  (§  49). 

«'n«TO  one;  -6k»'  person;  -t  demonstrative. 

44  Stem  hsku-  man;  -dnEm  (§  36,  no.  193,  b);  -a  (see  note  5). 

44*md»wnAT;  -6»thy  (pronominal  possessive). 

« tya-  TO  be  occupied  [cf.  'jfd''j/aU!e  canoe  ( = receptacle)  for  occupation];  ^yd'la  to  be  in  a  state  of  occu- 
pation; -g-ilU  moving  on  beach  (5  22,  no.  45;  §  37,  no.  197);  -ex  postnomlnal  demonstrative  2d  person 
(5  48,  II). 

*^'n?k'  TO  say;  -*<5«  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -'lai  (see  note  1). 

48  Stem  perhaps  na^  to  imitate. 

4»L5gtt-  something  magical,  precious;  Ld'^kfwa  to  endeavor  to  get  something  precious  (5  46); 
the  softening  suffix  -sdEy  Is  not  known  from  any  other  combination;  -sn  I,  subject. 

M  Locative,  2d  person  object  (§  48, 1;  §  61). 

6»  wuL-  TO  question;  S  pronominal  before  proper  name. 

"  -am,  the  first  -a  connects  the  subject  with  the  prenomlnal  object  -lo  (§  50.4). 

&»  Stem  bEk*i-  man  (see  note  44);  -i  demonstrative. 

M'wia-  what;  -^noi"  here,  tribe  (§  36,  no.  162);  -<m  2d  person. 

»  See  note  48;  -fda  definite  pronominal  (§  49). 

•«  See  note  44;  -aq  pronominal  object,  3d  person  (§  50.4). 
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"Max'*enoxunu*?"."  Ho'x*wId5x"  ale'watsIUxsEnu^x""  g-IgAma'ex;"*® 

"  We  are  killer-wbales.  It  split  this  this  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief  here." 

La'^lae*®  wuLa'sa'we"  G'e'xdEn  lax**  tlE'm^yasexes**  xwa'klunftxs" 

Then  it  is  was  asked  0'$'xdEn       about        his  material  for  his  canoe  when  it 

said  sewing 

ho'x^widae.**      La"lae»®    ne'Iasa**    dEwe'x.*^      ''Ha'g'a*'    ax^e'dEx** 

was  broken.  Then  it  is         he  told  of  cedar-  "Go  get  the 

said  the  tithes. 

dfiwe'xa,""'  'ne'x-so'lae^^  G'e'xdEn.    La'nae»*>  qa's^da.'*  K-IeVlat!a^» 

cedar-withes,"  was  told  it  is  G'S'xdin.         Then  it  is       he  started.  Not  it  is  said, 

said  said  howeyer, 

gft'laxs"    g'a'xae'*     da'laxa^*     dEwe'x^*     qa's^^    tslBwe'^s^®    la'xa' 

long  when  became  carried  the  cedar-  that  he        gave  (with)  to  the 

withes  it 

bEgwa'nEm.       La'*laeda^'      bEgwa'nEm      aa'ltslalaxa^      dEwe'x."' 

man.  Then  it  is  said  man  tried  to  break  to  cedar- 

the  pieces  the  withes. 

*'*ina'se"    xa'nLElag'ita'sIk**'   tE'lqwa?"®*      La^laeda^*    bEgwa'nEm 

**  What  is  the  reason  of  this  weak?"  Then  it  is  man 

said  the 

•ya'kqasa**  ^nEmo'kwe**   bEgwa'nEm  qa'*  le*8  ax'e'dEx**  sE'lbesa.** 

sent  (with)  the         one  person  man  that     he  go        take  the  twisted-on- 

beach. 

"  max-  TO  PUBSUE  sccrktlt;  -itMPt  nomen  actoris  (f  36,  no.  162);  md*ifiinox*  killer-whale;  -Enu'pt 
exclusive. 

M  hOxtt-  TO  sput;  -x*<ld  Inchoative;  -6x  prenominal  oonsonantio  demonstrative  2d  person. 

"oZfeit-  TO  HUNT  ska-mammals;  -atsU  SBCEPTACLE  (J  36,  no.  lS4);ttU'w<Us!i  uuntinq-canoe;  -X  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  2d  person;  -tEntfipt  prenominal  possessive  exclusive. 

^ff'l  CHixp;  g-ifam^  chiep,  perhaps  chief  among  others  (§  21,  no.  7a);  -Ix  postnomlnal  demonstrative 
2d  person. 

nwuL-ro  question;  -sS'  passive  (f  35,  no.  159);  -ts^wi  prenominal  indefinite. 

OtfEm-  TO  BEW  WOOD  WTTH  CBOAR-WITHES;  t!S'm^JfiL  (for  tlE'mapU  SBWINO-INSTSUMENT  [§  4];  -*HI8; 

•i  (f  50.12);  -xia  prenominal  possessive  3d  person. 
<*  See  note  33;  -za  (§  64). 
•4  See  note  58;  -ai  (§  64). 

•  nii'  TO  tell;  -m  (Instrumental,  f  60)  about. 

••  dMXOi'x  CEDAR-Wn^HBS,  CEDAR-TWIGS. 

'^  hA  occurs  only  in  imperative  forms;  -^a  imperative  ending  (§  66). 

•  ax-  TO  DO,  TO  take;  -x-«W  Inchoative  (f  26,  no.  90);  -x  prenominal  consonantlc  object. 

•  -a  invisible  and  Uidefinite  (f  59.2). 

n  'nik-  to  sat;  -99  passive  ({  35,  no.  159);  -^lai  (see  note  1). 

n  q&i'  TO  walk;  'X'ld  Inchoative  ((  26,  no.  90);  -a  terminal  (§  57). 

"  See  17;  -</a,  however  (f  27,  no.  101). 

n  ^-  LONO;  f&'la  from  fi  and  -dia  ((  26,  no.  92);  -xa  ((  64). 

"  See  note  64. 

»  da  TO  take;  -to  ((  26,  no.  91);  -xa  prenominal  vocalic  object. 

f*  See  note  69;  here  without  Indefinite  -a,  because  he  carries  the  material,  so  that  It  is  now  definite. 

"  §  63,  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  agrees  with  the  principal  clause,  therefore  -a  after  the  qa. 

"  tt/d*  TO  give;  -i  after  go;  -*  Instrumental. 

'v  See  note  30;  -ida  vocalic  pronominal  subject. 

•  aL-  to  break,  to  crack;  -2*<s  across;  -a  to  endeavor  with  reduplication  and  hardened  consonant  (see 
p.  498);  -xa  vocalic  prenominal  object. 

»>  'ma  what;  -*  possessive;  -i  demonstrative. 

**xa'nir  vert;  -to  ((  26,  no.  91);  -^U  reason  (§  36,  no.  176);  -a  Interrogative;  -a  possessive;  -k-  post- 
nomlnal demonstrative  1st  person. 

«/irZgi»-WEAK. 

M  tpa'laq-  TO  SEND,  always  with  Instrumentalls. 
»  aElp-  TO  twist;  -ia  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 
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La'*laeda^'  bEgwa'nBm  dzE'lx^wIda.**    K'les^latla"  gS'laxs^'  gf'a'xae^* 

Then  it  is  man  began  to  run.  Not  it  is  said,      long  when       he  came 

said  the  however, 

daiaxa^*  sE'lbes.**      La'^laeda  bEgwa'nEin  tlE'mx'Idxa*^ xwa'kluna." 

carried  the      twisted-on-  Then  it  is  man  began  to  sew  the  canoe, 

beach.  said  the 

La'nae»<»    dzi'x-sEmtsa^    gwEle'k-e»»    la'xes»«    tlEma^e."     LaE'm" 

Then  it  is  he  rubbed  on  its  gum  on  his  sewing.  Then 

said  face  with  the 

gwa'ia.»3  La'«lae3o  g-f^ma^yasa**  ma'x^enox","  ytx»  He'linalag-ills,« 

it  was  Then  it  is  the  chief  of  the  Iciller- whales,  that  Movlng-all-over- 

finished.  said  the  World, 

he'Em**    Le'gEmsa®^     g'l'gama'yasa**     maa'mx^enox":**     ''La^mox** 

that  was  the  name  ctief  of  the  killer-whales:  "  It  here 

of  the 

la'LEn**^  xue^balax*^*  ma'sto*®*  la'xox*^'  G'e'xdEn  qa*^  sEk-flasoxa*^ 

will  go  quartz-  harpoon  to  this  G'6'xdEn     that         he  spear  with 

my  pointed  this  the 

gwo^yi'm;*^   hS'^mis^^^  Le'LEgEms*^  ME'nlosEnas,^^  lo*"  ME'nmBn- 

whale;  that  (and  the  names  of  Place-of-getting-  and  Feeling- 

so  it  is)  Satiated. 

leqalas,"^    LE^wis^    g*o'x"Laos"*     ma'xExseg'ilaLes*"    g'o'?"Laos."^ 

Satiated,  and  (your)        house  (your)  killer-whale  on  front  house  your. 

will  be  (your) 

La'Le"'    raa'x'enox"Les"*   lo'qulitLaos;"^    hg'^mis^^   hala'yu*"   lo*** 

Then  killer-whale  will  be  future  dish  in  that  and  killing  and 

will  be  your  house  your;  so  it  is  instrument 

qlula'^sta"^    LE'vva"*     xue'^lx'e**'     xuda'yu"®    qa^s    sEx"x*a'Los.""* 

life  water  and  the  quartz-  knife  for  butcher-knife." 

toothed  your 

M  dzElxn-  TO  run;  -x'^id  Inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 
^  tlsm-  TO  SEW  boards;  -i*Mf  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

»  dztk- TO  kvb;  -^X7nd  pace  ((  23,  no.  54;  also  §  24,  no.  85;  §  20,  no.  2);  -«a  prenominal  intransitive 
vocalic. 

^flWE*Wk-  GUM. 

»  See  note  3;  -r^«  objective  possessive  3d  person;  owner  and  subject  same  person. 

"  t!xm-  TO  SEW  boards;  -^  (§  36,  no.  161);  -i  demonstrative. 

« la,  see  note  30;  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

M  ^a-  stop;  -dto  contlnuative  (§  26,  no.  92). 

**  gV  garni'  chief  (see  note  60);  -w  possessive  prenominal  vocalic. 

»  hel'  right;  -i'Uila  about  (§  21,  no.  5);  -?»  on  beach  (J  22,  no.  45);  -g-ilis  in  world  (§  38,  no.  197). 

^  hi  that  (see  note  24);  -sm  (§  27,  no.  103). 

•^  Jff^  name;  'Sm  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  Ift3);  -aa  definite  possessive  (§§  49,  59). 

•«  Reduplicated  plural  (|42.5). 

»  Prenominal  2d  person  visible. 

>«L- future;  -sn  I. 

^^xui*l  quartz;  -ba  point  (§  21,  no.  31);  -la  nominal;  -x  postnomlnal,  2d  person,  visible. 

»M  harpoon. 

»«  Periphrastic,  2d  person  visible,  consonantlc  (§§  48,  59). 

»•<  The  subject  changes,  hence  the  -« follows  the  verb. 

»»  sBk-  to  spear;  -la  contlnuative;  sdx  with  this,  2d  person,  visible  (5§  48,  59);  -xa  object. 

»«  Stem  ^ik-'. 

107  _£m -wis  (§28,  no.  104). 

'«  {.(^f-  name;  -Em  nominal  suffix;  reduplicated  plural. 

»o»7»rn/-  satiated;  -dsEla  (?);  -as  place  op—. 

•»»  msnl-  satlated;  -iqala  to  feel  like—  (§  23,  no.  81). 

Ill  g-dkv-  house;  -l  future;  -ada  thy,  invisible  2d  person  possessive  (§  48). 

^^^-xslga  front  op  house  (§  23,  no.  52);  -l future;  -fs  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive (§ 48). 

"3 -L  future;  -2  demonstrative. 

"*  -L  future;  -is  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive. 

iift/d'^u/-  dish;  -II  IN  house;  -ada  (see  note  111). 

ii«  hat- to  kill  (He'ldza'qu  dialect);  -ayu  instrument. 

I"  qfula  life;  -'sta  water  (§  22,  no.  39). 

»« See  note  13. 

"•  -axd  tooth  (see  p.  478,  no.  62). 

^^xui-  to  cut  blubber;  -apu  instrument. 

i«i  ask*^  to  carve;  -aid  tooth;  -l  futiins  -da  thy,  postnomino 
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La'^ae^ 

LEx^e'deda"* 

maa'mx^enox".^ 

Ga'xna^« 

G'e'xdEn, 

Then  it  is 

started  the 

killer-whale. 

He  came  It 

Q-e'xdBn, 

8aid 

is  said 

na'.^nak""^   la'xes^   g-ok".»   LaE'ra»«  sEk'a'xa"*  gw6M'm*««  LE^wa"' 

going  home  to  his  house.  Then  he  speared  whale  and  the 

whole 

qla'sa;"^  la'g'lJtse"^  g'i'gamex'^da."^ 

sea-otter;  that  was  his  chief  he  hecame. 

re£ison 

»>»  ^SX-  TO  START  BY  CANOE;  -X-'ld  TO  BEGIN. 

>s*  nd'Huikv^  is  here  independent  of  Ql'zdBn  and  begins  a  new  clause. 

»"»^ik'-  TO  harpoon;  -xa  prenominal  object. 

»»  q!&S'  sea-otter. 

m  to  to  go;  -g-ll  reason;  -»^  (after  I  it  becomes  -tsi)  ov  his. 

m  g-VpamS'  chief;  -x-^id  to  become. 

[Translation.] 

Heat  lived  in  the  upper  world.  Heat  came  with  his  children, — 
Shining-Down  and  First-Speaker,  a  woman,  and  G'e'xdEn,  and  his 
youngest  child,  Seen-f rom-Corner-to-Corner.  The  wife  of  Heat,  Sun- 
Woman,  did  not  come,  for  she  is  the  one  who  makes  the  sun  go. 
Heat  and  his  children  came  straight  down  to  O'manis.  At  once 
G'e'xdEn  went  to  Bent  Bay.  There  he  discovered  ten  canoes  on  the 
beach.  He  hid  behind  them  landward  from  the  canoes.  Then 
G'e'xdEn  jumped  out  of  the  woods.  Then  one  person  spoke. 
"What  are  3^ou  doing  on  the  beach,  G'e'xdEn?"  Thus  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.  Then  he  replied,  '^I  am  trying  to  get  a  magical  treas- 
ure from  you."  Then  G'e'xdEn  asked  the  man,  ''To  what  tribe 
do  you  belong  ?"  The  man  answered  him,  ''  We  are  Killer- Whales. 
The  hunting-canoe  of  our  chief  is  split."  Then  G'e'xdEn  was 
asked  what  he  used  to  sew  his  canoe  with  when  it  was  broken.  He 
mentioned  cedar-withes.  ''Go  and  get  cedar-withes!"  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.  He  started,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying 
cedar- withes,  which  he  gave  to  the  man.  Then  the  man  tore  to 
pieces  the  cedar- withes.  "  Why  are  they  so  weak  ? "  Then  the 
man  sent  a  person  to  go  and  get  "twisted  on  beach."  The  man  ran 
away;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying  "twisted  on 
beach."  Then  the  man  sewed  the  canoe.  He  rubbed  the  outside  of 
his  sewing  with  gum.  Then  it  was  finished.  Then  the  chief  of  the 
Killer- Whales,  Moving-All-Over- the- World, — that  was  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  Killer- Whales,— (said),  ''This,  my  quartz-pointed 
harpoon,  will  go  to  G'e'xdEn;  and  the  names  Place-of-getting-Satiated 
and  Feeling-Satiated,  and  your  house  with  a  killer- whale  (painting)  on 
the  front,  will  be  your  house;  and  your  dish  will  be  a  killer- whale  dish; 
and  the  death-bringer  and  the  water  of  life  and  the  quartz-edged 
knife,  which  is  to  be  your  butcher-knife  (shall  be  yours)."  Then 
the  Killer- Whale  started.  G'e'xdEn  came  and  returned  to  his  house. 
Then  he  speared  whales  and  sea-otters.     Therefore  he  became  a  chief. 
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CHINOOK 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTEIBUnON  AND  HISTORT 

The  Chinookan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
which  were  spoken  along  both  banks  of  Columbia  river  from  the 
Cascades  to  the  sea,  and  some  distance  up  the  Willamette  valley. 
The  Chinook  were  neighbors  of  tribes  belonging  to  many  linguistic 
stocks.  In  Shoalwater  bay  and  on  the  lower  course  of  Columbia 
river,  along  its  northern  bank  as  far  as  the  Cascade  range,  they  came 
into  contact  with  tribes  of  the  coast  division  of  the  Salishan  family. 
On  the  upper  course  of  Willapa  river  they  were  contiguous  to  a 
small  Athapascan  tribe;  farther  to  the  east  they  were  surrounded  by 
Sahaptin  tribes;  in  the  Willamette  valley  they  bordered  on  the 
Molala  and  Kalapuya.  On  the  southern  bank  of  Columbia  river, 
opposite  Cowlitz  river,  lived  another  Athapascan  tribe  whose  neigh- 
bors they  were;  while  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  they 
bordered  on  the  Tillamuk,  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Coast  Salish. 

The  language  was  spoken  in  two  principal  dialects,  Upper  Chinook 
and  Lower  Chinook.  The  former  was  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of 
Columbia  river,  as  far  west  as  Gray's  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and 
a  little  above  Astoria  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  slightly  diflFerent  dialects.  The  principal 
representatives  are  Kathlamet  and  Clackamas  which  were  spoken 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  river  and  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  Wasco  and  Wishram  which  were  spoken  in  the  region  of 
The  Dalles.  The  Lower  Chinook  includes  the  Clatsop  dialect  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  (from  Astoria  downward)  and  the  Chinook 
proper  of  the  north  bank  from  Grays  harbor  down,  and  on  Shoal- 
water bay.     The  last-named  dialect  is  discussed  here. 

The  name  Chinook  (TsIinu^Jc)  is  the  one  by  which  the  tribe  was 
known  to  their  northern  neighbors,  the  Chehalis. 
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The  grammar  of  the  Chinook  language  has  been  discussed  by- 
Horatio  Hale,^  Friederich  Miiller,'  Franz  Boas,'  John  R.  Swanton,* 
and  Edward  Sapir.^ 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  references  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to 
page  and  line  in  Franz  Boas,  Chinook  Texts. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-lS) 
§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Chinook  is  characterized  by  a  super- 
abundance of  consonants  and  consonant-clusters  combined  with  great 
variability  of  vowels.  Since  practically  all  our  information  on  the 
Lower  Chinook  has  been  derived  from  one  single  individual,  the  last 
survivor  capable  of  giving  intelligent  information,  there  remain  many 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds.  My  informant  was 
in  the  habit  of  changing  the  position  of  the  lips  very  slightly  only. 
There  was,  particularly,  no  strong  forward  movement  of  the  lips  in 
the  vowel  u  and  the  semivowel  w.  This  tendency  has  been  observed 
in  many  Indian  language>s  and  was  probably  characteristic  of  all 
Chinook  speakers.  For  this  reason  the  u  and  o  sounds  are  very 
slightly  diflferentiated.  Obscure  vowels  are  frequent  and  seem  to  be 
related  to  all  long  and  short  vowels. 

The  system  of  vowels  and  semivowels  may  be  written  as  follows : 


Diph- 
thong 

Semi- 
vowel 

Vowels 
E 
A 

Semi- 
vowel 

Diph- 
thong 

W 

U 

0 

6 

€ 

{e)    i 

y 

au 

U 

0 

(6) 

a 

e 

(e)     i 

ai 

U 

d 

a 

a 

a 

e     (^) 

While  the  o  and  u  sounds  are  indistinct,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
lip-positions,  the  e  and  i  sounds  seemingly  alternate  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  adjoining  sounds.  They  assume  a  decided 
i  tinge  by  contact  with  a  following  a,  or  when  following  an  anterior 
palatal.     There  is  no  strong  retraction  of  the  lips,  but  a  considerable 

»  WUkes  Expedition,  Ethnography  and  Philology,  562-564.  Spp  als»  Trjn^ictions  of  the  American  Eth- 
nological Society,  n,  xxiii-clxxxviii;  Hale's  Indians  of  Northwest  America  and  Vocabularies  of  North 
America;  with  an  Introduction  by  Al]>ert  Gallatin. 

«  Orundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  n,  254-256.    Vienna,  1882. 

•  Notes  on  the  Chinook  Language,  American  Anthropologist,  55-63.  1893;  Chinook  Texts,  BuUetin  BO  cf 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1894;  Kathlamct  Texts,  Bulletin  2S  of  the  Bureau  of  A  meriean  Ethnology, 
1901;  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Langua.^e,  A  meriean  A  nthropologist,  n.  s.,  vi,  118-147, 1904. 

4  Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ii,  199-237, 1900. 

•  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper  Chinook,  Amnican  Anthropologttt^ 
n,  8.,  IX,  533-544;  Wishram  Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnolq^cal  Society,  U,  1909. 
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linguo-palatal  constriction.  In  the  short  vowel  the  i  character  is 
rather  accentuated.  In  the  long  vowel  the  e  character  predomi- 
nates, unless  contact  and  contrast  phenomena  emphasize  the  i  char- 
acter. 6  seems  to  occur  only  with  k  sounds  and  is  probably  due  to 
an  assimilation  of  short  a.  d  is  rare  and  seems  to  occur  only  in  ono- 
matopoetic  words,  i  and  d  are  also  of  peculiar  character,  a  seems 
to  be  always  either  a  rhetorical  broadening  of  e  (as  in  d^ka  for  e'ka), 
or  an  onomatopoetic  element  which  is  frequent  as  terminal  sound  in 
interjections.  The  a  series  is  related  to  the  o  and  u  series  in  so  far 
as  a  may  be  transformed  into  o  or  u,  while  e  and  i  can  never  be  thus 
transformed.  We  will  designate  the  o  and  u  sounds  as  u-series  and 
the  e  and  i  sounds  as  i-series.  The  only  diphthongs  that  occur  are 
au  and  ai.  Doubled  vowels,  unless  separated  by  a  consonantic 
glottal  stop,  do  not  seem  to  occur.  Short  i  and  u  when  preceding- 
vowels  have  always  consonantic  values. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonants  consist  of  labials,  dentals,  and  a  very  full  series  of 
palatals.  There  are  also  a  number  of  I  sounds.  I  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  distinguishing  these  satisfactorily.  There  is  also  much 
confusion  regarding  surds  and  sonants,  not  only  because  the  sonant 
has  greater  stress  than  our  sonant,  but  also  on  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  labial  sound  with  semiclosure  of  the  nose  and  weak  lip- 
closure,  which  is  therefore  intermediate  between  6,  m,  and  w,  with 
prevalent  m  character.  Between  vowels  the  sound  approaches  a  h. 
The  occurrence  of  d  is  also  doubtful.  Each  stop  occurs  as  fort  is  and 
surd. 

The  series  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Nasal      Lateral         f^^ 

Glottal       . 

Velar    .     . 

Palatal 

Anterior 
palatal 

Alveolar    .     .   (d?)        t  t!        8,  c        -  n         (I)        (y) 

Dento  -  alve- 
olar affrica- 
tive 

Labial    ...      -  V         V-  "         mm         -        (w) 

Lateral      .     .     f,  l         l!1,1        -  -  - 


Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirant 

Semi- 
nasal 

2 
k 

k! 

X 

- 

(9'i) 

k' 

k'l 

X' 

- 

.   (d?) 

t 

t! 

8,C 

- 

- 

ts,  tc 

ts!,  tc! 

- 

- 
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The  alveolar  8,  c,  and  the  affricative  te,  tc,  are  pronounced  with 
open  teeth.  The  two  m's  are  not  distinguished,  since  the  former 
occurs  only  before  vowels.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  represent  two  really 
distinct  sounds. 

The  glottal  stop  and  the  velar  surd  are  closely  related,  the  former 
often  taking  the  place  of  the  latter.  An  omission  of  a  g  after  a  stop 
transforms  the  latter  into  a  fortis.  I  have  placed  I  and  n  in  the  same 
line,  on  account  of  their  frequent  alternation.  Since  the  glottal  stop, 
velars,  palatals,  and  anterior  palatals  hav6  certain  peculiarities  in 
common,  we  will  designate  them  as  Tc  soimds.  The  consonants  of  the 
anterior  palatal  series  have  a  decided  aflFricative  character,  which  is 
least  prominent  in  the  fortis.  The  medial  palatal  Tc  and  the  velar  q 
appear  also  as  aflFricatives.  In  these  cases  the  continued  sound 
appears  so  long,  that  I  have  written  them  as  Tex  and  qx. 

The  language  admits  of  extensive  consonantic  clusters,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  sequence  of  consonants  that  is  inad- 
missible except  that  clusters  consisting  of  a  stop  followed  by  m  and  n 
seem  to  be  avoided. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Laws 

Nevertheless  we  find  complex  phonetic  laws.  These  may  be  classed 
in  nine  groups: 

(1)  EflFects  of  accent.  (5)  Vowel  changes. 

(2)  Laws  of  vocalic  harmony.  (6)  Metathesis. 

(3)  Laws  of  consonantic  as-        (7)  Dieresis. 

similation.  (8)  Contraction. 

(4)  Vocalization  of  consonants.       (9)  Weakening  and  strength- 

ening of  consonants. 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  laws  are  purely  phonetic,  while  the  others 
are  restricted  to  certain  grammatical  forms.  Groups  2-5  are  changes 
due  to  contact  phenomena. 

Effects  of  Accent  (§§  6,  6) 

The  accent  aflFects  the  character  of  the  vowel  upon  which  it  falls 
and  modifies  consonants  in  so  far  as  certain  consonants  or  consonantic 
clusters  are  not  tolerated  when  they  precede  the  accent.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Chinook,  but  they 
occur  also  in  part  in  the  western  dialects  of  the  Upper  Chinook. 

§4 
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§  o.   Voeafir  Changes 

1.  Vocalic  changes  consist  in  the  introduction  of  an  £  in  an  accented 
consonantic  cluster  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  stems.  The 
E  is  inserted  after  the  accented  consonantic  stem.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Kathlamet,  while  it  is  absent  in  Wishram. 

OrtcE^-L-Or-x  he  made  it  (a-  aorist;  tc-  he;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 

to  do) 
o-qe! 'L-<i"X  she  made  it  (a-  aorist;  gr-  she;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 

to  do) 
tE^'lcEindn  ashes  (t-  plural  gender) 

2a.  Accented  short  u,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  I  which  are  followed 
by  vowels,  becomes  iLd\ 

id^gunat  his  salmon  iguafnat  salmon 

tqlidipxund^yu  youths  iqlud^lipx  youth 

26.  Accented  e  and  short  a,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  I  which  are 
followed  by  vowels,  become  d.  The  short  vowels  i  and  u,  when  fol- 
lowed by  vowels,  have  consonantic  values  and  aflfect  preceding  e  and  a 
in  the  same  manner. 

icafyim  grizzly-bear  icdyd'mukc  grizzly-bears 

xd'pETiic  giving  herself  in  pay-        pa/nic  to  give  in  payment  to 

ment  to  shaman  shaman 

aqtd^witx   he   gives    them    to 

them  249.13 

Accented  i  followed  by  an  a  or  u  vowel  becomes  ay. 

atdd^x  he  is   accustomed   to         atcd'yax  he  makes  him 

make  him 
rriLopiaf  Lxa  you  will  gather  it         agiupd'yaLx  she  gathered  him 

Here  belong  also  the  terminal  changes  of  l  in  plural  forms: 

l^cklale  clam  basket  Lcklald'yuks  clam  baskets 

denize  frog  tcued^yuks  frogs 

Compare  with  this  the  following  cases,  where  n  and  I  belong  to 
consonantic  clusters: 

nexE^l^oJco  he  awoke 
mE^nx'i  a  little  while 

In  one  case  e  accented  changes  to  d  before  x: 

lWIex  bird  Uald'xukc  birds 

All  these  changes  given  under  2  are  confined  to  Lower  Chinook. 

They  do  not  occur  in  Kathlamet  and  Wishram. 

§5 
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§  6*.  Consmiantic  Changes 

Consonan tic  changes  due  to  accent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  fc  following  the  accented  syllable  tends  to  become  the  affrica- 
tive  Tex. 

TcaftSEk  middle  o'TcxotSEk  middle  daughter 

ige'l^uik  flint  oya/Tcplxtcuik  his  flint  arrow- 

point 

(2)  When  the  vowel  following  the  cluster  Ix  is  accented,  the  x  is 
dropped. 

e'lxam  town  Ue^e  country 

atdd'lxam  he  said  to  him  tdola/ma  he  will  say  to  him 

uko'lxui  mouse  ukoWluks  mice 

(3)  In  words  in  which  a  g  follows  the  accented  syllable  it  changes  to 
*  when  the  accent  shifts  to  a  syllable  following  the  g.  When  the  q 
follows  the  surds  p  and  tj  these  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  fortes : 

LofqauvMqt  its  blood  L^d^wUqt  blood 

e'qeL  creek  UafLEma  creeks 

uyd'qdlEptckix'  his  fire  o^o'lEptckix'  fire 

Ld'qana  its  beavers  e^e^na  beaver 

This  change  takes  place  also  when  the  accent  remains  on  the  syllable 
preceding  the  q,  when  the  vowvil  following  the  q  is  short. 
o^qoL  fish-weir  oyd'^aL  his  fish-weir 

These  changes  mark  a  phonetic  differentiation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook.  In  Upper  Chinook  the  q  is  preserved  almost  throughout; 
while  in  Lower  Chinook  it  tends  to  be  replaced  by  the  glottal  stop  *, 
— when  following  p  and  t  by  the  corresponding  fortis, — whenever  the 
accents  stand  after  g,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a  short  syllable,  or 
when  it  is  terminal. 


Kathlamet 

Chinook 

wafyaq 

o^ya^ 

his  mother 

lid^paqa 

Liafpa^a 

his  nape 

isEmEflq 

isdfmEV 

nose-ornament 

eqe'paqie 

e^e^paqte 

beam 

tia/qoit 

tidHuit 

his  legs 

tqu'Ll 

UOL 

house 

The  process  of  modification  is,  however,  incomplete,  since  we  find 
a  number  of  Chinook  words  that  retain  the  q. 

eqtq  head  ai^aq  quick 

e^CElqcElq  porcupine  Ltcv^  water 

§6 
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Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  loss  of  terminal  x  and  «',  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  in  many  Lower  Chinook  forms. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

imo'lElcumdx  imdlslcuina  elks 

tqa'LEmax  tld'LEma  creeks 

mcfLnix'  md^Lne  seaward 

Other  characteristic  changes  are  from  Upper  Chinook  t  to  Lower 
Chinook  «,  as  in — 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

tqd'totinikc  tqd^sosinikc  boys 

anixEUEmd^txem       anix' EUEmd' 8X' Em      I  fooled  him 

and  from  Upper  Chinook  «  to  Lower  Chinook  tct 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

e^mas  e^matct  shame 

and^suvndxt  ano^tctuwulxt  I  went  up  on  the  water 

§  7.  Laws  of  Vocalic  Harmony 

When  a  u  vowel  precedes  a  k  sound,  and  the  Jc  sound  is  either  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel  or  is  a  prefix,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  vowel  of  the 
U'  series.     The  following  special  cases  may  be  distinguished: 

(1)  An  obscure  vowel  following  the  Jc  sound  is  transformed  into 
short  u, 

o^pLlike  bow  dgu'fLtikl  my  bow  (with  prefix 

-Sr£-my[§  18]) 

(2)  a  following  a  k  soimd  is  transformed  into  o  ovu. 

ikiafckc  boy  oklo'ckc  girl 

ikanl'm  canoe  okum/m  canoes 

(3)  An  e  soimd  following  a  k  sound  requires  a  u  before  the  e  sound. 
aLge^pxate  alder  country  ogue'pxate'  alder-bark  tree 
L^afgil  a  woman  d^o'guil  the  woman 

(4)  If  the  k  sound  is  a  prefix,  it  is  considered  as  a  phonetic  unit 
and  an  0  is  inserted  following  the  k  sound,  even  if  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant. 

nafxLxa  she  begins  to  bum  no^xoLxa  they  begin  to  bum 

e'ktcxam  he  sang  d'kotcxam  they  sang 

The  following  examples  show  that  the  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
consonantic  clusters  that  form  a  stem. 


atcd^ktcktamit  he  roasts  her        oqct  louse 
(stem  -ktckt) 
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§  8.  Consonantic  Assimilation 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  case  of  consonantic  assimi- 
lation that  is  purely  phonetic,  not  dependent  on  the  grammatical 
value  of  the  consonants  involved.  For  instance,  the  assimilation  of 
I  by  preceding  and  following  n,  observed  in  nd'ponEm  it  gets  dark 
(from  o'pol  nigut),  finds  no  strict  analogies  in  other  similar  sound 
groups.  An  assimilation  of  I  by  preceding  n  is  found  whenever  the 
Z  is  a  frequentative  suffix  (§  31). 

akso'pETUi  he  jumps  aJcso^pEnan  he  jumps  about 

(instead  of  aksd'pEnal) 

What  is  apparently  an  assimilation  of  I  by  preceding  n  is  also 
found  in  cases  of  insertion  which  occur  with  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  31.8). 

§  9.  Vocalization  of  Consonants 

1  I  and  n  show  a  peculiar  behavior  when  occurring  in  the  prefixes 
'gsl',  'XeUj  and  -^eI;  or  the  corresponding  -gEn-  and  -xsn  (§  25). 
Whenever  these  prefixes  are  preceded  by  o,  the  I  and  n  become  e,  so 
that  the  prefixes  assume  the  forms  '(oYgoe-j  (o)a;oe-,  -(o)*ii?€. 

agigE^lxem  she  called  him  nogoexe'ma  I  shall  call  them 

dXEno'ten  he  helped  sing  noxoexo^ten  they  helped  sing 

In  other  cases  the  combinations  kvl  and  Icol  are  admissible,  as  in 

oko'lxuL  mouse  dlcvld'm  surf 

2.  The  intransitive  t  of  the  third  person  plural  (§  21)  becomes  o 
before  all  k  sounds,  and  also  before  adverbial  I  and  n  (§  25). 

§  10.  Vowel  Changes 

The  verbal  prefix  -o-  (§  26),  when  accented  and  preceding  a  Jc 
sound  or  a  w,  becomes  a. 

anio'cgam  I  took  him  anid'wa^  I  killed  him 

This  change  does  not  take  place  in  Upper  Chinook. 

igio'wdq  (Kathlamet),  agiafwa^  (Chinook)  she  killed  him 
Unaccented  o  does  not  change  in  this  position. 

d'noxtk  I  steal  her  ayowafx'it  he  is  pursued  261.1 

§  11.  Metathesis 

Metathesis  seems  to  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  two  suffixes  are 
thoroughly  amalgamated;  for  instance,  -ako  and  -x  combined  form 
"dlukL  (§  30). 

§§8-11 
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§  12.  Dieresis  and  Contraction 

1.  Dieresis  is  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  few  verbal  plurals,  in 
which  the  vowel  is  expanded  by  insertion  of  the  syllable  -yu.  Pre- 
sumably the  expansion  is  related  to  the  dieresis  of  accented  i  (see 
§  5).  It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  is  really  a  suffix 
-^yu  indicating  the  distributive.     (See  §  38.6.) 

Singular  Plural 

-x*o^  'X^oyut  to  bathe 

-xslatck  'XEldyutck  to  rise 

2.  A  short  a  J  when  preceding  or  following  a  and  u,  is  contracted 
with  these  vowels,  which  remain  unchanged.  In  the  same  way  i  is 
contracted  with  a  following  I  or  e, 

oc  she  is  (instead  of  o-oc)  e'lxam  country  (instead  of 

atciungd'mit  he  causes  him  to  i-eflxam) 

run  (instead  of  atdungd'-amit) 

J  13.  Weakening  and  Strengthening  of  Consonants 

A  modification  of  significance  is  brought  about  by  a  modification  of 
consonants.*  This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir 
in  Upper  Chinook,  but  it  occurred  imdoubtedly  also  in  Lower 
Chinook.     The  relation  of  consonants  in  Upper  Chinook  is  as  follows: 

hj  p  hardened  become  p!  p,  p!  softened  become  h 

d,  t  hardened  become  t!  t,  t!  softened  become  d 

Qy  k  hardened  become  k!  JcyJc!  softened  become  g 

^,  q  hardened  become  Jcl  q,  q!  softened  become  g 

Similar  relations  are  found  between  the  sibilants: 

tc!  hardened  becomes  U!  8  softened  becomes  c 

tc  hardened  becomes  is  U  softened  becomes  tc 

c  hardened  becomes  s,  ts  tsl  softened  becomes  tcl 
ts  hardened  becomes  ts! 

The  hardened  x  becomes  x.     (Cf.  §  53.) 

§  14.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

According  to  their  grammatical  forms,  Chinook  words  may  be 
grouped  in  two  large  classes — syntactic  words  and  particles.  While 
the  former,  except  in  exclamations,  always  contain  pronominal  and 
other  elements  that  define  their  function  in  the  sentence,  the  latter 
occur  as  independent  and  isolated  words.     The  elements  of  the  syn- 


1  See  Edward  Sapir,  1.  c,  537. 
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tactic  words  are  often  phonetically  weak,  and  consist  sometimes  of 
single  consonants,  of  consonantic  clusters,  of  single  vowels,  or  of  weak 
monosyllables.  In  combination  these  may  form  polysyllabic  words. 
The  particles  are  necessarily  of  such  phonetic  character  that  they 
can  stand  by  themselves.  For  these  reasons,  both  classes  of  words 
appear  as  fixed  phonetic  and  formal  units,  so  that  in  Chinook  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  words. 

The  grammatical  processes  applied  with  these  two  classes,  of  words 
diflFer.  Some  of  the  particles  may  be  duplicated,  while  duplication 
and  reduplication  never  occur  in  syntactic  words.  Particles  w^hen 
transformed  into  syntactic  words  may,  however,  retain  their  dupli- 
cations. Syntactic  words  are  modified  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  by  modification  of  the  stem,  which,  however,  is  probably 
always  of  phonetic  origin.  Prefixes  are  much  more  numerous  than 
suffixes,  but  are  phonetically  weaker,  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
a  single  sound.  They  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  single 
words.  Six  prefixes  in  one  word  are  not  by  any  means  umisual. 
The  number  of  suffixes  that  may  appear  in  combination  is  more 
limited.  They  are  phonetically  stronger.  More  than  two  or  three 
suffixes  are  rarely  foimd  in  one  word. 

Word-composition  is  not  infrequent.  However,  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  composition  rarely  appear  alone,  or  rather, 
combined  with  sjrntactic  elements  only.  They  represent  principally 
a  definite  group -of  local  ideas,  and  therefore  give  the  impression  of 
being  affixes  rather  than  independent  stems.  These  words  are,  for 
instance,  motion  into,  out  of,  up,  down  (see  §  27).  Setting  aside 
compound  words  of  this  class,  composition  of  independent  stems,  or 
rather  of  stems  which  are  used  with  syntactic  elements  only,  is  infre- 
quent. Nouns  are,  however,  largely  of  complex  origin,  and  in  many 
of  them  stems  and  affixes  may  be  recognized,  although  the  significance 
of  these  elements  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  position  of  the  word  is  quite  free,  while  the  order  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  syntactic  words  is  rigidly  fix:ed. 

§  16.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

In  discussing  the  ideas  expressed  by  means  of  grammatical  forms, 
it  seems  best  to  begin  with  syntactic  words.  All  syntactic  relations 
of  these  are  expressed  by  pronominal  and  adverbial  prefixes.     Syn- 
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tactic  words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  that  receive  different 
treatment — transitive  verbs,  intransitive  verbs,  and  nouns.  All  of 
these  have  in  common  that  they  must  contain  pronominal  elements, 
which  in  the  first  class  are  subjective  and  objective,  while  in  the 
other  two  classes  they  are  objective  (from  the  Indo-European  point 
of  view,  subjective).  The  noun  is  therefore  closely  associated  with 
the  intransitive  verb,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  It  retains, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  predicative  character,  but  is  in  form  partly 
differentiated  from  the  intransitive  verb. 

The  differentiation  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  contained  in 
the  pronominal  elements.  The  subject  of  the  transitive  differs  in 
some  cases  from  that  of  the  intransitive,  which  is  in  form  identical 
with  the  objective  form  of  the  transitive. 

The  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  by  possessive  pronouns,  which 
seem  to  be  remotely  related  to  the  subjective  transitive  pronouns. 
Owing  to  the  predicative  character  of  the  noun,  the  possessive  form 
has  partly  the  meaning  having. 

Both  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  may  contain  indirect  pro- 
nominal objects.  These  are  expressed  by  objective  pronouns.  Their 
particular  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  elements  indicating  the 
ideas  of  for,  to,  with,  etc.  The  possessive  relations  of  subject  and 
object — i,  e,j  the  possession  of  one  of  the  objects  by  the  subject,  or 
of  the  indirect  object  by  the  direct  object,  and  vice  versa — are  also 
expressed. 

All  the  syntactic  relations  between  the  verb  and  the  nouns  of  the 
sentence  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  pronominal  and  adverbial 
elements  incorporated  in  the  verb,  so  that  the  verb  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  sentence,  while  the  nouns  or  noun-groups  held  together  by 
possessive  pronouns  are  mere  appositions.  Certain  locative  affixes 
which  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  nouns  occur  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Cascades;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sahaptin. 

The  function  of  each  pronominal  element  is  clearly  defined,  partly 
by  the  differentiation  of  forms  in  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  partly  by  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  by  the  adverbial 
elements  mentioned  before. 

In  the  pronoun,  singular,  dual,  and  plural  are  distinguished. 
There  is  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  in  dual  and  plural,  the  exclu- 
sive being  related  to  the  first  person.     The  second  persons  dual  and 
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plural  are  related  to  the  second  person  singular.  The  third  person 
singular  has  three  genders — masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter — and  a 
single  form  each  for  dual  and  plural.  These  forms  are  not  only  true 
sex  and  number  forms,  but  agree  also  with  a  generic  classification  of 
nouns  which  is  based  on  sex  and  number. 

The  nominal  stem  itself  has  no  characteristic  of  gender,  which  is 
expressed  solely  in  the  pronoun.  The  sex  and  number  origin  of  the 
genders  is  clear,  but  in  the  present  status  of  the  language  the  genders 
are  as  irregulariy  distributed  as  those  of  Indo-European  languages. 
These  genders  are  expressed  in  the  incorporated  pronominal  repre- 
sentative of  the  noun,  and  since  there  is  generally  sufficient  variety 
in  the  genders  of  the  nouns  of  the  sentences,  clearness  is  preserved 
even  when  the  order  of  the  nouns  in  apposition  is  quite  fre^. 

Besides  the  sex  and  number  classes  we  find  a  classification  in 
human  beings  on  the  one  hand  and  other  beings  and  objects  on  the 
other.  These  are  expressed  in  the  numeral,  the  demonstrative,  and 
in  plural  forms  of  nouns. 

It  was  stated  before,  that,  in  the  pronoun,  duality  and  plurality 
are  distinguished.  In  the  noun,  a  true  plural,  not  pronominal  in 
character,  is  found  only  in  some  words.  These  were  evidently  origi- 
nally the  class  of  human  beings,  although  at  present  the  use  of  this 
nominal  plural  is  also  irregular.  Furthermore,  a  true  distributive 
is  found,  which,  however,  has  also  become  irregular  in  many  cases. 
Its  original  significance  is  discernible  in  numeral  adverbs  (§  38).  A 
distributive  is  also  found  in  a  small  number  of  verbal  stems. 

There  are  few  nominal  afiixes  of  clear  meaning,  and  very  few  that 
serve  to  derive  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  There  are  only  two 
important  classes  of  verbal  nouns  which  correspond  to  the  relative 
sentence  the  one  who —  and  to  the  past-passive  relative  sentence 
WHAT  IS  — ed;  of  these  two  the  latter  coincides  with  ordinary  nouns, 
while  the  former  constitutes  a  separate  class.  Still  another  class 
contains  local  nouns,  where —  (§  40). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  con- 
tain the  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  but  also  purely 
demonstrative  elements  which  indicate  position  in  relation  to  the 
three  persons,  and,  in  Lower  Chinook,  present  and  past  tense,  or 
visibility  and  invisibility. 

Only  a  few  modifications  of  the  verb  are  expressed  by  incorporated 
elements.     These  are  the  temporal  ideas — in  Lower  Chinook  those  of 
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future  and  perfect  and  of  the  indefinite  aoristic  time,  to  which  are 
added  in  Upper  Chinook  several  other  past  tenses.  In  some  cases 
these  temporal  elements  express  rather  ideas  that  may  be  termed 
transitional  and  continuative.  There  is  a  series  of  semitemporal 
suffixes  expressing  the  inchoative  and  varieties  of  frequentatives; 
and  also  a  number  of  directive  prefixes,  which  seem  to  express  the 
direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  the  speaker. 

All  other  ideas  are  expressed  by  particles.  A  somewhat  abnormal 
position  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  numerals  from  2  to  9  and  by 
a  very  few  adjectives.  These  numerals  are  nouns  when  they  are 
used  as  ordinals;  when  used  as  adjectives,  they  are  generally  par- 
ticles; when  referring  to  human  beings,  they  are  nouns  of  peculiar 
form  (§  51). 

Most  remarkable  among  the  particles  is  a  long  series  of  words, 
many  of  which  are  onomatopoetic  and  which  are  mostly  used  to 
express  verbal  ideas.  In  this  case  the  verbal  relation  is  expressed  by 
an  auxiliary  verb  which  signifies  to  do,  to  make,  or  to  be.  These 
words  exhibit  a  gradation  from  purely  inter jectional  terms  to  true 
adverbial  or,  more  generally,  attributive  forms.  They  are  analogous 
to  our  English  forms  like  bang  went  the  gun,  or  ding  dong  made 
THE  BELLS,  and  merge  into  forms  like  he  was  tired.  If  we  imagine 
the  word  tired  pronounced  with  imitative  gestures  and  expression, 
it  attains  the  value  that  these  particles  have  in  Chinook.  The  num- 
ber of  these  words  is  considerable,  and  they  take  the  place  of  many 
verbs.  Most  of  them  can  be  used  only  with  verbs  like  to  do  and 
TO  GO.  Other  adverbs  differ  from  this  class  in  that  they  are  used 
with  other  verbs  as  well.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  these 
adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

DISCUSSION  OF   OKAMMAR    (§§  16-66) 

Syntactic  Words  (§§  16-45) 

§  J6.  Structure  of  Syntactic  Words 

All  syntactic  words  contain  pronominal  elements  which  give  them 
a  predicative  character.  A  few  seem  to  contain  only  the  pronominal 
element  and  the  stem,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  contain  other 
elements  besides.  Most  words  of  this  class  are  built  Up  by  compo- 
sition of  a  long  series  of  elements,  all  of  which  are  phonetically  too 
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weak  to  stand  alone.     The  most  complex  of  these  words  contain  all 
the  elements  of  the  sentence.     Then*  order  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Modal  element  (transitional,  participial). 

(2)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a)  Subject. 
(6)  First  object, 
(c)  Second  object. 

(3)  Following  one  of  these  may  stand  an  element  expressing  the 
possessive  relation  between  the  subject-  and  the  objects. 

(4)  Adverbial  prefixes. 

(5)  Direction  of  verbal  action. 

(6)  Verbal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(7)  Adverbial  suffixes. 

These  elements  are,  of  course,  hardly  ever  all  represented  in  one 
word.     Following  are  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  these  words: 

ar^m-L-ar'X'Cg'd^m-x  thou  wert  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  her 

Or-  aorist  (1,  see  §  17) 

m-  thou,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

X-  it,  object  (26,  see  §  18) 

Or-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

'X'  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  her  (3,  see  §  24) 

Elements  4  and  5  are  not  represented. 

-eg-  stem  to  take  (6) 

■<im  completive  (7a,  see'§  29) 

-X  usitative  (76,  see  §  32) 
tc-t-a-l'd'-t-a  he  will  give  them  to  her 

tc-  he,  subject  (2a,  see  §  IS) 

t-  them,  object  (26,  see  §  18) 

a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  IS) 

-Z-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-o-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

'Ot-  stem  to  give  (6) 

-a  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Elements  1  and  3  are  not  represented. 
There  are,  of  course,  transitive  verbs  with  but  one  object.     In 
most  intransitive  verbs  all  the  elements  relating  to  the  object  disap- 
pear and  the  form  of  the  word  becomes  comparatively  simple. 
L-d-c  it  is 

L  it,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

-o-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-c  stem  TO  BE,  singular  (6) 
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Complex  intransitive  forms  are,  however,  not  rare. 
tE-^nrXE'l-af-X'd  they  will  be  on  me 
Ke)'  they,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 
n-  me,  indirect  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 
-xiE)-  indicates  that  they  belong  to  me  (3,  see  §  24) 
4-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-d-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 
'X  stem  TO  DO,  to  be  (6) 
-o  future  (7,  see  §  32) 
Nouns  are  similar  to  simple  intransitive  verbs,  but  they  have  (or 
had)  nominal  (modal)  prefixes.     They  have  no  directive  elements. 
They  may  take  possessive  forms  which  do  not  appear  in  the  verb. 
The  order  of  elements  in  the  noun  is  the  following: 
(1*)  Nominal  (modal)  element. 
(2*)  Pronominal  elements, 
(a*)  Subjective. 
(6*)  Possessive. 
(3*)  Nominal  stem,  single  or  compound. 
(4*)  Suffixes: 
W-d'-lEtnlEm  Rotten-wood  (a  place  name) 
V)-  nominal  prefix  (1*) 
a-  subjective  feminine  (2  a*) 
-lEwlEm  stem  rotten  wood  (3*) 
ef-me-qtq  thy  head 

e-  subjective  masculine  (2  a*) 
-me-  possessive  second  person  (2  6*) 
-qtq-  stem  head  (3*) 

In  the  following  sections  these  component  elements  will  be  taken 
up  in  order. 

§  17.  Modal  Elements 

1.  «-.  This  prefix  indicates  a  transitional  stage,  a  change  from  one 
state  into  another.  Therefore  it  may  be  translated  in  intran- 
sitive verbs  by  to  become.  In  transitive  verbs  it  is  always 
used  when  there  is  no  other  element  affixed  which  expresses 
ideas  contradictory  to  the  transitional,  like  the  perfect, 
future,  or  nominal  ideas.  In  the  transitive  verb  it  appears, 
therefore,  on  the  whole  as  an  aoristic  tense.  The  action 
passing  from  the  subject  to  a  definite  object  is  in  Chinook 
always  considered  as  transitional  (transitive),  since  it  implies 
a  change  of  condition  of  object  and  subject.  In  the  Kathlamet 
dialect  of  the  Upper  Chinook  the  corresponding  prefix  is  i-. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 37  *  ^5  17    ^ 
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Whenever  the  a-  stands  before  a  vocalic  element,  its  place  is  taken 
by  71-.  The  mascuUne  i-  preceding  a  vowel  has  consonantic 
character,  and  retains,  therefore,  the  a-.  In  Kathlamet  n- 
is  used  under  the  same  conditions ;  but,  besides,  a  form  occurs 
beginning  with  i-,  which  is  followed  by  a  -g-. 
Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

a-L'E'-k'im  it  said  (a-  transitional;  l-  it;  -Tcim  to  say) 
Or-n-d^'tx-uit  I  began  to  stand  (a-  transitional;  n-  I;  -o-  directive; 
-tx  to  stand;  -uit  to  be  in  a  position) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel : 

Tir-e'-lc'im  he  said  (n-  transitional;  e-  he;  -k'im  to  say) 
n-o'-x-o-x  they  became   (n-  transitional ;d-  they;  -x  reflexive; 
-o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

Transitive: 

a-tcE'-t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-   transitional;  tc-  he;  t-  them;   -a- 
directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  Kathlamet  dialect: 
Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

i-L-E'-k'im  it  said;  Kathlamet  texts  99.4  (analysis  as  before) 
i-m-xa-t-ldod-mam  you  came  home  ibidy  132.15  (m  -thou;  -x  (a)- 
reflexive;  -t-  coming;  -Jcloa  to  go  home;  '{m)am  to  arrive) 
Intransitive,  before  vowel: 

i-g-e^'X-lcloahe  went  home  ibid.  169.6  (-^-  he;  -x-  reflexive) 
i-g-d-x-ktoa  she  went  home  ibid,  191.8 
Transitive: 

i-q-i-o'-lxam  somebody  told  him  ibid.  169.7  {-q  somebody;  i-  him; 

-0  directive ;  -Ixam  to  tell) 
i-gEf't-U'X  she  acted  on  them  ibid.  217.16  {gE-  she;  t-  them;  -u- 
directive;  -x  to  do) 

2.  ni".  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet. 
It  takes  the  form  nig-  before  vowels,  like  the  preceding.  It 
occurs  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  It  expresses  a 
somewhat  indefinite  time  past,  and  is  used  in  speaking  of 
events  that  happened  less  than  a  year  or  so  ago,  yet  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  ago.     (E.  Sapir.) 

ni-y-u^ya  he  went  (ni-  past ;  -y-  he ;  -uya  to  go) 

nig-u'ya  she  went   (the  same  before  vocalic  element;  -Or-  she, 

being  contracted  with  -u-  into  -u) 
ni-tC'i-gilrkEl  he  saw  him  (nt-  past ;  'tc-  he ;  -i-  him ;  giU  verbal 

prefix;  -TceI  to  see) 

§17 
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3.  a-.     This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  intransitive  verbs  of  the  Upper 

Chinook  (Kathlamet),  and  indicates  the  future.  When  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  it  takes  the  form  oZ-. 

a-ni'd^'lcL-a  thou  wilt  cany  her  (a-  future;  m-  thou;  o-  con- 
tracted for  Or-  her  and  o-  directive;  -Jcl  stem  to  cabby;  -a 
future) 
Before  vowel : 

al-o'^mE-qt-a  she  will  die  (oZ-  future;  -o-  contracted  for  a-  she 
and  -0-  directive;  -^niEqt  stem  to  die;  -a  future) 

In  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet  it  is  used  also  with  transitive 
verbs  (Sapir). 
d-tc-i-^E^l-TcEl-a  he  will  see  her  (a- future;  -fcvhe;  -i-him;  -^bU 
verbal  prefix;  -TceI  to  see;  -a  future) 

4.  g(i^9  before  vowels  gal".    This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.     It  expresses  time  long  past,  and  is 

always  used  in  the  recital  of  myths  (Sapir). 
gor-y-u'ya  he  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
gai-u'ya  she  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
ga-tc-i-gE^l-JcEl  he  saw  him  (see  analysis  under  2) 

n-  may  be  used  in  place  of  this  prefix. 

5.  HU",  before  vowels  nal".    This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.  It  refers  to  recent  time  exclusive  of 
to-day,  more  specifically  to  yesterday.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  preceding.     (E.  Sapir.) 

6.  k'f  gr-.     This  prefix  has  nominal  significance,  and  designates  the 

ONE    WHO    IS,  DOES,  or  HAS. 

Tc-tgE'-Tca-l  those  who  fly  (Ar-  nominal;  -tgE  they;  -Tea  to  fly;  -l 

always) 
Tc'ck't-a-xo^'il  those  two  who  always  make  them;  (cAr- they  two 

[transitive  subject];  -t-  them;  -a-  directive  before  -x;  -xo^  to 

work  always) 
This  prefix  iS  used  most  frequently  with  nouns  in  possessive  form, 

designating  the  one  who  has. 
g-i-td'-M-JcEl-al  those  who  have  the  power  of  seeing  (i-  mascu- 
line, 'td-  their;  -Jci-  indicates  that  there  is  no  object;  -TceI  to 

see;  -al  always) 
g-i-Lof-ma^  the  one  who  is  shot  (i-  mascuUne;  -m-  its;  -ma^  the 

condition  of  being  shot) 
IC'Lofqewa-m  the  one  who  has  shamanistic  power  (cLo-  its;  -qewam 

shaman's  song) 
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7.  tr-.    This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  prefix  which  charac- 

terized noims.  It  is  no  longer  in  general  use,  but  persists  in  a 
few  terms  like  we'vmLl  interior  of  house,  we'lcoa  day 
(Kathlamet),  welx  country  (Kathlamet),  and  in  geographical 
names  like  WapLo'tci  salal-berries  on  stump.  It  is  always 
followed  by  the  masculine  or  feminine  intransitive  pronoun. 
Its  former  general  use  may  be  inferred  from  the  pronominal 
form  o-  of  all  feminine  nouns,  which  is  probably  a  contraction 
of  w-  and  the  ordinary  intransitive  feminine  pronoim  a-.  In 
Upper  Chinook  the  forms  wi-  and  vxir-  are  preserved  before 
short  words.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  former  existence  of 
this  prefix  before  the  pronominal  forms  of  neuter,  dual,  and 
plural,  all  of  which  are  consonantic,  while  masculine  and  femi- 
nine are  both  vocalic  (e-  and  a-).  It  seems  probable  that  its 
use,  like  that  of  n-,  was  confined  to  vocalic  pronouns  (§  17.1). 

8.  na-.    This   is  a  nominal   prefix   indicating  locality.     It   occurs 

principally  in  place  names,  NaJcotld't  (see  §  40). 

§  18.  Frofiotninal  Blements 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pronominal  elements  in  the  verb  are 
subject,  first  object,  second  object.  The  whole  series  occurs  in  some 
transitive  verbs  only.  In  form,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is 
somewhat  differentiated  from  the  other  forms,  while  the  objective 
pronouns  coincide  with  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive,  and  are 
closely  related  to  the  personal  pronouns  which  appear  attached  to 
nouns. 

The  possessive  has  a  series  of  peculiar  forms.  In  the  noun  the 
order  is  personal  pronoun,  possessive  pronoun.  Thus  the  pronouns 
may  be  divided  into  three  lai^e  groups,  which  may  be  called  transi- 
tive, intransitive,  and  possessive. 

TABLE  OF  PBONOTTNS 

Transitive     Intransitive     Possessive 

1st  person n-  n-  -tcE-  -gs- 

Exclusive  dual nt-  nt-  -nt- 

Exclusive  plural ntc-  ntc-  -ntc- 

Inclusive  dual tx-  tx-  -te- 

Inclusive  plural Ix-  Ix-  -Ix- 

2d  person  singular m-  m-  -m- 

2d  person  dual mt-  mt-  -mt- 

2d  person  plural     .......  mc-  mc-  -mo- 
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3d  person  singular,  masculine 
3d  person  singular,  feminine 
3d  person  singular,  neuter  . 

3d  person  dual 

3d  person  plural     .... 
Indefinite 


Transitive      Intransitive  Possessive 

tC'  i-  -ir- 

g-  a-  'tear  -gar- 

L-  L'  -X- 

C-  C-  Ct'  -ct- 
t-    t-  (o-,  n-,  a-)  't-  -g- 

?-  -  - 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  most  of  the  forms  in  the  three 
series  are  identical.  A  differentiation  exists  in  the  first  person  and 
in  the  third  person  singular  (masculine  and  feminine).  In  all  these 
fonns  the  exclusive  appears  as  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
while  the  inclusive  seems  to  be  characterized  by  the  terminal  -a;-,  n- 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  first  person,  m-  as  the  second  person,  t-  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  dual,  and  c  as  that  of  the  plural  of  these 
persons. 

The  third  person  plural  exhibits  a  number  of  irregularities  which 
will  be  discussed  in  §  21. 

§  19.  The  Post^I^onotninal  g 

In  a  number  of  cases  these  pronoims  are  followed  by  the  soimd  g, 
which,  judging  from  its  irregular  occurrence  in  the  present  form  of 
the  language,  may  have  had  a  wider  application  in  former  times. 

(1)  The  transitive  subject  (except  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular,  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  feminine,  and  the 
indefinite  q)  is  followed  by  g  or  t,  which  give  to  the  preceding  pronoun 
its  transitive  value. 

d-L'Tc'L-af-wa^  it  killed  it  (a-  transitional;  l-  neuter  subject;  -fc- 
prefix  giving  the  preceding  l-  its  transitive  character;  -l- 
neuter  object;  -a-  directive;  -wa^  stem  to  kill) 

ar-t'lc-L'd''Cg-am  they  took  it  (a-  transitional;  f-  they;  -k-  [as 
above];  x- neuter  object;  -c^stem  to  take;  -am  completion) 

OHfirL'^-cg-am  I  took  it  (same  as  last,  but  with  n-  i  as  subject, 
which  does  not  take  the  following  -i-) 

When  followed  by  a  vowel  (including  e),  the  -Ic-  sound  is  more 
like  a  sonant,  and  has  been  written  -g-.  When  the  subject  pronoim  is 
accented,  the  e,  which  carries  the  accent,  follows  the  jr,  so  that  the 
transitive  pronoim  and  the  -g-  form  a  unit. 

a-L-g-i'd'-cg-am  it  took  him  (same  as  above,  but  with  i-  rr  as 
subject,  followed  by  -g-  instead  of  -A:-  before  i-,  which  is  mas- 
culine object) 

Ortg-Bf-t-a^x  they  do  them. 
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(2)  The  intransitive  subject  third  person  plural  is  followed  by  ^  in 
two  cases. 

(a)  When  the  subject  t  would  normally  precede  the  directive  ele- 
ment -^  ({  26.1),  this  element  is  omitted,  and  instead  the  t  is  followed 
by  17. 

ary-d'-xune  he  drifted  24.15  (o-  transitional;  y-  fori- before  o  he; 

-0-  directive ;  -xEne  stem  to  drift) 
arirgj^'XETie  they  drift  38.10  (o-  transitional;  tr  they;  -g-  inserted 
after  subject;  -jp-  carries  accent  [§  5.1];  -xjme  stem  to  drift) 

Q>)  When  the  subject  t  is  changed  to  o  before  Ic  steins  ({  9.2;  §  21), 
the  g  follows  it  when  the  k  sound  is  a  stop.  It  seems,  however,  more 
likely  that  originally  this  element  had  a  following  the  g, 

n^'Jc'im  he  said  107.2  (n-  transitional  before  vowel  [§  17.1];  e- 

he;  -jfc'im-  stem  to  say) 
n-o-gd^'koim  they  say  266.5  (n-  as  above;  -o-  third  person  plural 

before  Jc  sound;  -g-  following  third  person  plural  before  i  stop; 

o  inserted  according  to  phonetic  law  [  §  7.4];  -koim^  -Tc'im  stem 

TO  say;  0  inserted  according  to  §  7.3) 

(3)  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  in  neuter  and 
plural  nouns  has  the  form  -^,  which  probably  stands  for  tg-,  the  t 
being  elided  between  the  neuter  prefix  l  and  the  plural  prefix  i 
respectively,  and  the  g.     Thus  we  have 

t-g-^'-qlq-d-kc  their  heads  165.9  (f-  plural;  -g-  for  tg-  their;  -d- 
vowel  following  possessive  [§  23];  -qtq  stem  head;  -a-  con- 
nective vowel  depending  upon  terminal  consonant  of  stem;  -ic 
plural  sufiix[§  38.1]) 

L-g-^'-xauyam-t'ikc  their  poverty  13.18  (l-  neuter;  -g-  for  tg- 
their;  -a-  vowel  following  possessive  [§23];  -xauyam  poverty; 
't-ikc  plural  with  connective  sound  [  §  38.1]) 

It  appears  that  the  g  occurs  most  frequently  following  the  third 
person  plural.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases,  at  least,  it  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Whether  the  g  after  the  transitive 
pronoun  is  of  the  same  origin,  is  less  certain,  although  it  seems  likely. 
This  g  never  occurs  after  objects.  The  rules  given  above  have  the 
effect  that  the  g  can  not  occur  in  intransitive  verbs  which  contain  a 
reflexive  element  and  in  intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  all  intran- 
sitive pronouns  in  these  cases  are  really  objective.  The  g  never 
appears  after  the  personal  pronouns  prefixed  to  the  noun. 

il9 
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§  20.  The  Tliird  Person  Dual 

The  third  person  dual  has  two  forms,  c-  and  ct-,     ct-  is  used — 

(1)  As  intransitive  subject  preceding  a  vowel,  except  b  and  its 
representatives. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a'Ct'o'-y-am  they  two  arrive  (a-  transitional;  ct-  third  person 

dual;  -o-  directive;  -i  stem  to  go;  -am  to  complete  motion) 
ct-dfqoaiL  they  two  are  large 
Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 
C'Xeld'itx  they  two  remained 

a-CE^x-a-x  they  two  became  (a-  transitional;  -c  dual;  -x-  reflexive; 
-a-  directive  before  -x;  x  to  be) 

(2)  As  object  of  the  transitive,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  pro- 
nominal subject. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct< 

a-tcE^'Ct-U'Jc^L  he  carried  their  two  selves  26.20  (a-  transitional; 
tC'  he  [transitive];  -e  carries  accent;  ct-  them  [dual];  -u- direct- 
ive; -k^L  stem  TO  carry) 
a-Lg^-ct-a-x  it  did  them  two  (a-  transitional;  LgE-  neuter  sub- 
ject; -d-they  two) 
Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 
a-k-C'd'lx-am  she  said  to  these  two  (a-  transitional ;  Jc-  she ;  c-  they 
two;  'olx  to  say;  -am  completive) 

(3)  In  all  possessive  forms. 

LEf'Ct-a-qcd  their  two  selves'  hair  77.3  (x-  neuter  pronoun;  -e 
carries  accent ;  ct-  their  [dual] ;  -a-  vowel  following  possessive 
[  §  23] ;  -qco  stem  hair) 

§  21.  Tlie  Tliird  Person  Plural 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  the  third  person  plural  before 
single  Tc  sounds,  and  before  adverbial  I  and  ti  (§  25),  is  o-  instead  of  t-. 
This  change  occurs  both  when  the  pronoun  is  intransitive  subject 
and  when  it  is  first  or  second  object.  The  transitive  subject  is 
always  tg-^  tk-  (see  §  19). 
Plural  t-: 

a-t-e'-x-a-x  they  came  to  be  on  him  (a-  transitional;  t-  they; 
e-  him;  -x  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  him;  -a-  directive; 
-X  stem  TO  DO,  to  be) 
a-tc-E^-t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-  transitional;  tc-  he;  e-  carries  accent; 
-t  them;  -a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
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Plural  0-: 

n-d'-x-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  -o  they 
before  Jc  sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 
Or^-g-o'-xuina  they  placed  them  in  the  ground  (a-  transitional; 
c-  they  two;  -g-  marks  preceding  c-  as  transitive  subject; 
-0-  them  [before  Jc  sound] ;  -xena  stem  to  stand  [plural]) 
a-g-f-d'-t£?-i-te  somebody  gave  them  to  them   (a-  transitional; 
g-  indefinite;  t-  them;  -a'-  inserted  in  accented  syllable  before 
semivowel  w[§  5.26];  -w-  stands  for  -o-  [between  two  vowels], 
them;  -i-  stands  for  -Z-  after  preceding  o  [see  §  9];  -tx  stem 
TO  GIVE  away) 
Before  Jc  stops,  a  -g  is  inserted  after  the  subject  third  person  plural, 
as  described  in  §  19.26. 

In  a  few  nouns  the  third  person  plural  is  n  instead  of  t;  for 
instance : 

nate'tanue  Indians 
naua/itJc  net 
Numerals  take  a-  instead  of  t-  for  indicating  the  plural  of  human 
beings  (see  §  51). 

§  22.   Pronouns  of  the  Transitive  Verb 

The  first  person  and  the  exclusive  subject  do  not  occur  with  a 
second  person  object.  In  place  of  these  combinations  we  have  the 
forms  yam-,  yamt-y  yamc-j  for  the  combinations  i —  thee,  i —  your  two 
SELVES,  I —  YOU ;  and  qam^j  qamt-y  game-,  for  the  corresponding  forms 
with  dual  and  plural  exclusive  subject.  The  inclusive  subject  can  not 
occur  with  second  person  objects,  since  this  would  be  a  reflexive 
form  (see  §  24).  In  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects  the  same 
irregularities  occur  when  either  the  first  or  second  object  is  second 
person  while  the  first  person  is  subject.  In  case  the  second  object  is 
second  person,  the  forms  begin  with  the  first  object. 

t-am-l'dH-a  I  shall  give  them  to  thee  (t-  them;  -Him  I  —  thee; 
-Z-  to;  -ot  to  give;  -a  future) 

The  indefinite  subject  q-  is  peculiar  to  the  transitive. 
§  23.  Possessive  Pronoun 

All  possessive  pronouns  are  followed  by  -a-,  except  the  first  and 
second  persons.  The  first  person  is  always  followed  by  js,  which, 
after  the  -tc-  of  the  masculine,  takes  an  t  tinge,  while  after  the  o-  of 
the  feminine  it  becomes  u  (§  7.1).     The  second  person  is  followed  by 

§§22,23 
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e.  When  the  accent  falls  on  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  is  length- 
ened. If  the  accent  precedes  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  remains 
short.  In  this  case  the  consonantic  pronouns  introduce  an  s  before 
the  possessive  (§  5.1).  When  followed  by  m  and  y,  this  e  is  length- 
ened to  d  in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  rules  given  in  §  5.26.  The 
g  of  the  first  person  and  of  the  third  person  feminine,  when  following 
the  accent,  becomes  Jcx  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  to 
make  a  k  following  an  accent  affricative  (§  6.1). 

The  possessive  pronoun  exhibits  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
first  person  and  in  the  third  person  singular  feminine.  Masculine 
nouns  have  in  both  cases  -fc-,  while  all  the  other  genders  have  -gr-. 

For  the  insertion  of  -g-  in  the  third  person  plural  possessive  of 
neuter  and  plural  nouns,  see  §  19.3. 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  on  {>ossessive  pronoun: 

i-tCE^'tslEniEnd  my  wooden  spoon  115.18 

o-gu'-xamukc  my  dog  16.11 

L-gE^-qacqac  my  grandfather  211.1 

8-gEf'Xanim  my  (dual)  toy  canoe  115.21 

t-gE^'Xawok  my  guardian  spirits  211.4 

i-me'-xal  thy  name  72.26 

o-me^-putc  thy  anus  114.1 

L-me'-tata-iks  thy  imcles  10.12 

c-me'-ktcxict  thy  nostrils  113.20 

tE-mef-xegLOx  thy  himter's  protectors  234.10 

i-d^'ok  his  blanket  74.14 

u-yd^'tcinkikala  his  head  wife  74.16 

L-id^-nEMckc  his  wives  74.16 

C'id''kulq!ast  his  squinting  (on  both  eyes)  139.5 

triaf 'XoLaiianE-ma  his  arrows  10.16 

i'tcd'-yuhlL  her  pride  74.11 

u-go'-cgan  her  bucket  115.11 

L-gd'-cganE-ma  her  buckets  115.12 

c-gdf-xa  her  two  children  14.4 

Ugd^-po'te  her  arms  115.24 

i-Ld'-qula  their  camp  73.15 

U'Ld'-xk!un  their  eldest  sister  73.15 

Ld'wux  their  yoimger  brother  74.15 

OLd'-aintkct  its  double  spit  93.10 

Ld'-ULlma  their  houses  227.23 

t-Ld'-xilkue  their  bushes  in  canoe  47.10 

i-ntd'-xanlm  our  two  selves*  (excl.)  canoe  163.4 

LE-ntd'-mama  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  father 

i'txd^-kikala  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  husband  76.12 
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d-trn'-Lok  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  aunt  116.11 

L-txd^-xk'un-iJcc  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  elder  brothers  11.19 

C'txaf'Xamuks  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  dogs  16.9 

txa'-colal  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  relatives  224.12 

i-mtd^-Jde-fenax  what  you  two  have  killed  163.6 

o-mtd'-xamukc  your  two  selves'  bitch  16.12 

LE'Tntd^-naa  your  two  selves'  mother  13.24 

i-ctd'-molak  their  two  selves'  elk  115.25 

d-std'-xamuTcs  their  two  selves'  dog  16.10 

L-ctd'-amtJcct  its  double  spit  96.22 

ctd'-xos  their  two  selves'  eyes  129.28 

Ihcta/'Xti  their  two  selves'  smoke  75.22 

i-ntcd'-lxam  our  (excl.)  town  234.11 

o-ntcaf 'haV.au  our  (excl.)  virgin  150.21 

ir^tcd^'xgacgac  our  (excl.)  grandfather  22.20 

irlxd'-xaldEmana  our  (incl.)  chief  224.25 

O'hcd^-qxalptckix'  our  (incl.)  fire  73.21 

d'lxd^'XaJdEmdna  our  (incl.)  two  chiefs  37.10  ' 

irmcd^'XaklEmdTia  your  chief  50.3 

o-mcd'-poicxan  your  sister-in-law  224.26 

LE-mcd'-cguic  your  mat  173.23 

tE-mcd'-nEmckc  your  husbands  138.6 

i'td'-uan  their  rope  227.15 

Vrtd^-xanlm  their  canoe  163.16 

Lgd'-xauyamtikc  their  poverty  13.18 

tgd^^wun-aks  their  bellies  14.21 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  preceding  the  possessive 

pronoun: 

e^'tca-mxtc  my  heart  12.26 
LE^'JcxE'ps  my  foot  41.20 
SE^-lc'Xest  my  arrogance 
tE^'Jcxu-qL  my  house  24.4 
e^-mi-La  thy  body 
sd'-me-xest  thy  arrogance 
td'-me-ps  thy  foot 
d'ya-qco  his  skin  115.24 
x-d'yo-j^gr  his  head  73.13 
c^d^yorqtq  his  two  heads  14.11 
t-d'yorqL  his  house  15.12 
e'-tca-qtq  its  head  223.8 
s^-kxorxest  her  arrogance 
tEf'Tcxa-qL  her  house  89.7 
e'-LOrtcla  its  sickness  196.6 
o'-La-qst  its  louse  10.21 
LE^'La-ps  its  foot  191.20 
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ts'-La-ps  its  feet  137.16 
e'-nta-m  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  father  29.16 
tE^-nta-qlpas  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  targets  30.12 
e'-txa-m  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  father  29.11 
tE^-txorps  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  feet 
tE^-mtOrps  your  two  selves'  feet 
e''Ctartc!a  their  two  selves'  sickness  193.18 
LE'-ctOrqco  their  two  selves'  hair  77.3 
tE^'CtorqL  their  two  selves'  house  193.4 
tE^-ntcor^L  dur  (excl.)  house  129.26 
tE^-lxa-qL  our  (incl.)  house  225.25 

§  24.    Elements     Expressiftg     the    Possessive    Relation 
Between  Subject  and  Object 

When  there  is  a  possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  one  of 
the  objects,  the  element  -x-  is  inserted. 

(1)  After  the  first  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  it  indicates  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

ar^-arx-d^'pc-am  she  hid  her  own  216.5  (a-  transitional;  g-  she; 
a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the  sub- 
ject; -0-  directive;  -pc  stem  to  hide;  -am  completion) 

(2)  After  the  second  object  of  the  transitive,  it  indicates  that  the 
first  object  belongs  to  the  second. 

o-m-L-a'-x-cjr-am  you  take  it  (hers)  from  her  185.16  (a-  tran- 
sitional; m-  thou;  l-  it;  a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  rr  belongs 
to  her;  -eg  stem  to  take;  -am  completion) 

(3)  After  the  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the  force  of  a  reflexive 
transitive  verb;  i.  e.,  it  indicates  sameness  of  subject  and  object. 

n-e'-x-d-x  he  does  himself:  i.  e.,  he  becomes  (n-  transitional 
before  vocalic  pronoun  [§  17.1];  e-  he;  -a;-  reflexive;  -a-  direct- 
ive; 'X  stem  TO  do) 

Or^m-x-d'-n-El-gu' L-itcJc  you  expressed  yourself  to  me;  i.  e.,  you 
told  me  97.10  (a- transitional;  m-thou;  -x- reflexive;  connect- 
ive E  with  secondary  accent  becomes  a-  before  n  [§  5.  26];  ri- 
me; -Z-  to;  -guL  stem  to  talk;  -tck  inchoative) 

(4)  After  the  object  of  a  verb  with  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the 
force  of  a  transitive  reflexive  in  which  subject  and  second  subject  are 
identical. 

n-e^-L-x-a-x  he  does  it  in  reference  to  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes 
from  it  244.16  (same  analysis  as  above  under  3,  with  the 
object  i-  IT  inserted) 
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§  25.  Adverbial  I^efiooes 

A  number  of  adverbial  ideas — particularly  those  defJTiing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  verb  to  the  object,  and  corresponding  to  some  of  our  prep- 
ositions— are  expressed  by  prefixes  which  follow  the  pronouns.  The 
adverbial  character  of  these  elements  appears  in  forms  like — 

a-q-e^'l-gi'tlc  somebody  placed  him  near  by  (a-  transitional;  q- 
some  one;  e-  him;  -Z-  to;  -gi-  eliminates  one  object  [§  26.4]; 
-tk  stem  TO  place) 

The  verbal  idea  is  to  place  near,  and  the  form  is  purely  transitive. 
The  same  construction  appears  clearly  in — 

OnL-g-i-gE^tcxEm  it  sings  for  him  260.17  (a-  transitional;  l-  it; 
-^-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -jrr^  on  account  of; 
'tcxEm  TO  SING  shaman's  song) 

These  examples  show  that  tlie  prefixes  do  not  belong  to  the  objects, 
but  that  they  qualify  the  verb.     Following  is  a  list  of  these  prefixes: 

1.  -Z-    TO,  FOR. 

L-a'-Z-o-cit  wasto  (in)  her71.6  (L-it;  a- her;  -Z-to;  -o- directive ; 

'C  stem  TO  be) 
a-c-k-L-e'-l'd-JcL  they  two  carried  it  to  him  29.9  (a-  transitional; 

c- they  two;  -t- post-pronominal  [  §  19.1];  i-it;  6- him;  -Z-to; 

-o-  directive;  -Jcl  stem  to  carry). 
The  third  person  plural  of  the  pronoun,  when  preceding  this  -Z-, 

has  the  form  o  (§  21).     In  this  case  the  -Z-  changes  to  -6- 

(§9.1),  and  the  o  is  then  weakened  to  w, 

Or-q-t-a-w-e'-m-dku-x  they  distributed  them  to  (among)  them 
246.10  (a-  transitional;  q-  somebody;  t-  them;  (-a-)  probably 
connective;  -w-  for  o-  them;  -e-  for  -Z-  after  o;  -m  stem  to 
HAND  [?];  -aJco  about;  -x  usitative) 

2.  -n-    IN,  INTO. 

a-tc-^jr-LByn^gafn-ait  he  threw  her  into  it  173.6  (flr  transitional; 
te-  he;  a-  her;  i-  it;  -n-  into;  -gBU  stem  to  place  changed  to 
gdn  on  account  of  accent  [§  5.  2&];  -ait  to  be  in  position) 

s-af-n-po-t  she  closed  her  eyes  47.18  (s-  they  two;  d-  her;  -n-  in; 
-po  stem  TO  close;  -^perfect) 

3.  -*v  ON. 

a-L-g-o'-tx  she  stands  on  it  191,20   (a-  she;  l-  it;  -g-  on;  -o- 

directive;  -^  stem  to  stand) 
OrLE^-Hrlcartrlca  it  comcs  flying  above  me  (a-  transitional;  l{e)- 

it;  n-  me;  -Jcia)-  on;  -t-  coming;  -ka  stem  to  fly) 
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m-a-n'Jc'd^'iX'Umit'a  you  will  make  her  stand  on  me  24.13  (m- 
thou;  a-  her;  n-ine;  -fc-  on;  -o- directive;  -testem  to  stand; 
'Mmit  to  cause  [§  29];  -a  future) 

4.    -grJSZ-   ON   ACCOUNT   OF. 

a-L'g-i'gE^l-tcxEin'X  it  sings  on  account  of  him  260.17  (a-  transi- 
tional; L'  it;  -y-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -^eI-  on 
account  of;  -tcxEm  stem  to  sing  shaman's  song;  -xusitative 
[§32.11]) 

mC'g-ar-v^gEi'd''tg'a  ye  shall  keep  her  for  me  {mc-  ye;  -g-l^  19.1]; 
a-  her;  vr  me;  -gEl-  on  accoimt  of;  -o-  directive;  -tg  stem  to 
put;  -a  future) 

4a.  ^xJEl'  reflexive  form  of  -gEl-  on  account  of.     In  many  cases 

the  translation  for,  on  account  of,  does  not  fit  in  this  case, 

although  the  etymological  relation  is  clear. 
u-^L'-l-xeIhi-x  she  makes  it  for  herself  267.2  (n-  transitional  before 

vowel;  a- she;  i>-it;  -asfii- on  account  of;  -a- directive;  -xstem 

TO  DO,  TO  make) 
CL-L-Or-XEfl'tciam  it  combed  her  for  itself;  i.  e.,  she  combed  herself 

13.2  (a-  transitional;  x-  it;  a-  her;  -xeI-  on  account  of;  -tciam 

stem  combing) 
6.  'gEni'  with,  near. 

a-q-L-gEm-o'-tx-uit  somebody  stands  near  it  238.4  (a-  transitional; 

g- some  one,  transitive  subject;  L-it; -^^TM-near;  -o- directive; 

-^  stem  to  stand;  -{uHt  to  be  in  a  state  [  §  29]) 
a^L-x-L-gE^m-^apJco-x  it  steamed  itself  near  it  (a-  transitional;  l- 

it;  -a:-  reflexive;  l-  it;  -gsm-  near;  -^apko  stem  to  steam;  -x 

usitative) 
6a.  ^xETfH^  reflexive  form  of  -gsm-  with,  near. 

n'i'U'XEm-tce'na  he  lays  me  near  himself;  i.  e,,  I  lay  him  near 

me  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  i-  he;  rt-  me;  -XEm-  near; 

'tce^na  stem  to  lay) 
c-XEm-l-a/it  they  two  stood  near  each  other  228.25  (c-  they  two; 

'XEm-  near;  -i-  stem  to  move  [?];  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position) 

6.  -qC-   ON   THE   GROUND. 

e^'X-o-c  he  is  on  the  ground  39.18  (e-  he;  -x-  on  groimd;  -o- 
directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

7.  -*-E?-.  No  translation  can  be  given  for  this  element,  which  appears 

in  a  position  analogous  to  the  other  adverbs  in  a  few  verbal 

steins. 
'^eI-JceI  to  see 
-^El-ge'l^lco  to  uncover 
-^Elrtaikc  to  leave 
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§  26.  jyirectional  Br e fixes 

I  use  this  term  for  a  group  of  prefixes  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
One  of  them  designates  undoubtedly  the  direction  toward  the 
speaker,  another  one  negates  the  direction  toward  an  object,  and  a 
third  one  seems  to  imply  direction  from  the  actor.  For  this  reason 
I  have  applied  the  term  "  directional  prefixes,"  although  its  pro- 
priety is  not  quite  certain. 

1.  -0-,  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  which  seems  to  indicate 
motion  away  from  the  actor,  although  this  significance  does 
not  readily  apply  in  all  cases.  This  prefix  occurs  with  most 
verbs  and  inmiediately  precedes  the  stem. 

a-tc-i'd^'Cg-am  he  takes  him  135.9  (-o-  directive;  -eg  stem  to 

TAKE ;  -am  completive) 
i'd'-c  he  is  (-o-  directive ;  -c  stem  to  be) 

When  the  stem  begins  with  a  velar,  a  glottal  stop,  or  a  w,  the 
-0-  changes  to  -a-,  but,  when  not  accented,  it  remains  -o- 
before  stems  beginning  with  w, 

a-tc-i-af -wa^  he  killed  him  23.20  (-a-  directive;  -wa^  stem  to  kill) 
tcE'U'U-wu'l^-aya  he  will  eat  me  212.15 
a-tcE^-t-a-x  he  did  them  9.5  (-a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
a-tc-af y-a-qc  he  bit  him  9.9  (-a-  directive;  -jc  stem  to  bite) 
(v-q-i-a-^o^nim   some   one   laughs   at   him   184.3    (-a-   directive; 
-^dnim  stem  to  laugh) 

This  change  is  evidently  secondar}'^,  and  an  older  form — ^in  which 
0  was  used  in  all  cases,  as  we  find  it  now  in  Upper  Chinook — 
must  have  existed.  This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  o  in 
place  of  all  a  vowels  that  occur  after  this  stem,  even  when  the 
directive  o  is  changed  into  a. 

tc-i-n-l-af'X'O  he  will  make  him  for  me  69.25  (terminal  -o  for 
future  -a,  as  would  be  required  by  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony 
if  the  directive  -a-  before  the  stem  -x  had  remained  -o-) 

a-tc-t'd'-x-om  he  reached  them  191.12  (terminal  -dm  for  -am) 

This  explanation  does  not  account  for  a  form  like  naiga'tlom  she 
REACHES  HIM,  in  which  the  change  from  am  to  -dm  follows 
the  fortis  which  stands  for  tq.     (See  §  29.4.) 

The  directional  -o-  is  never  used  with  imperatives.  As  stated  in 
§  22,  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  also  no  subject. 

§26 
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Intransitive  imperatives: 
niE'-tx-^it  stand  up!  211.21  (twt  thou;  -fee  to  stand;  -wU  suffix 

[§29.1]) 
mE'-x-a-x  do!  15.25  (m-  thou;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do) 
rriE'-Lx-a  go  to  the  beach  175.16  (m-  thou;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -a 

future) 
Transitive  imperatives: 

e^'Cg-am  take  him!  43.8  («-  him;  -cjr-  to  take;  -am  completion) 

d'4aick  lift  her!  15.7  (a-  her;  4aick  to  Uft) 

a'-<-fti>a  carry  her  here!  15.24  (a-  her;  -t-  here  [§  26.2];  -Icl  to 

carry;  -a  future) 
SE'-psna  jump!  16.3  (se-  them  two,  namely,  the  legs;  -pEna  to 

jump) 

2.  -f-  designates  direction  toward  the  speaker. 

(v-Jc'L-E^'t-JcL-am  she  brought  it  124.24  (-^  toward  speaker;  -Jcl 

stem  TO  bring;  -am  completion) 
a-LBf-t-ga  it  comes  flying  139.1  (-<-  toward  speaker;  -ga  to  fly) 
a-LE^-^'Jcd-t^a  it  comes  fl3dng  over  me  (-t-  on) 

3.  -f-  potentiality,  i.  «.,  the  power  to  perform  an  act  moving  away 

from  the  actor,  without  actual  motion  away.     This  prefix  is 

identical  with  the  preceding,  but,  according  to  its  sense,  it 

never  occurs  with  the  transitional. 
tC'LE-t-x  he  can  do  it  61.8  {-t-  potential;  -x  stem  to  do) 
q-ts'-t-piaLX-ax  somebody  can  gather  them  94.15  (-t-  potential; 

'piaLx  stem  to  gather;  -x  usitative) 

4.  -/r/-  negates  direction  toward  an  object,  and  thus  eliminates  one 

of  the  two  objects  of  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects,  and 
transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives. 
d-q-i'L-gEm-d'-lcte-x  somebody  pays  him  to  it  261.23  {-gEm-  with, 
near;  -o-  directive;  -Tcte  thing;  -x  usitative) 

Ortc-a-gEm-ki'-kte  he  paid  her  161.9  irgEm-  with;  -H-  elimi- 
nates first  object;  -kte  thing) 
OrL-Jc'L-o-Jcct  it  lookcd  at  it  256.8  (-o-  directive;  -kct  stem  to 
look) 

Or-LE^-ki-kct  it  looked  218.9  (-H-  eliminates  object;  -Jcct  stem 
TO  look) 

The  interpretation  of  these  forms  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
element  -t  occurs  also  as  the  stem  to  come,  and  the  forms  a'no,  d'LO 
I,  IT  WENT,  suggest  that  -o  may  be  a  stem  of  motion.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  first  and  third  prefixes  of  this  class  might  rather  form  com- 
pound stems  with  a  great  variety  of  other  stems.     The  potential  -t- 
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and  the  intransitive  -Jci-,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  sesm  to  occur  as 
stems  that  can  be  used  with  pronominal  elements  alone. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  analogy  between  the  prefixes 
-gEl'  and  -gEm  and  their  reflexives  -xeI-  and  -xj^m-  (§  25)  and  the  two 
forms  -H-  and  -x-.  However,  since  -Jci-  never  occurs  with  following 
directive  -o-  or  -a-,  while  -x-  appears  frequently  combined  with  it, 
this  analogy  may  be  due  to  a  mere  coincidence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  directive  -o-  is  always  retained  after  Z-,  and 
sometimes  after  -gEl-,  -gEm-y  -xeI-j  -xEm-,  but  that  it  never  occurs 
with  other  adverbial  elements. 

§  27.  Verbal  Stems 

The  verbal  stems  are  either  simple  or  compound.  It  was  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  that  what  we  called  the  prefixes  -t-  and  -o- 
may  be  stems  expressing  to  come  and  to  go.  There  are  a  number  of 
verbal  stems  which  appear  with  great  frequency  in  composition,  and 
almost  always  as  second  elements  of  verbal  compounds.  All  of  these 
express  local  ideas.     They  are: 

(1)  -pa  motion  out  of. 

(2)  -/>/  motion  into. 

(3)  -^wulxt  motion  up. 

(4)  "tcu  motion  down. 

(5)  -LX  motion  from  cover  to  open. 
f6)  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover. 

We  find,  for  instance — 

n^e^-t'p!  he  comes  in  211.18  (-t  toward  speaker;  -p/  motion  into) 
a-L-o^-pa  he  goes  out  46.8  (-o-  directive;  -pa  motion  out  of) 
a-lc'L'd''Tcct'ptck  she  carries  it  up  from  the  beach  163.11  {-kct-  to 

carry;  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover,  especially  up  from 

beach) 
a-n-d'-tct-wvlxt  I  travel  up  in  canoe  (-tct  motion  on  water;  -widxt 

motion  upward) 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  these  verbs  appear  in  first  position 
in  the  compound  verb. 

n-e'-Lx-Lait  he  goes  to  the  beach  and  stays  there  (-lx  motion 
from  cover  to  open,  especially  from  land  to  sea;  -Lait  to  stay) 

Compounds  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  much  rarer. 

d-tc-a-i'nE-md'Jd'^oya'Jcd  he  makes  her  (the  breath)  in  his  throat 
be  between;  i.  6.,  he  chokes  him  (-n-  in;  -moJc-  throat;  -^oya 
to  be  between;  -aJco  around) 
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Here  belong  also  the  compounds  with  tlo  well 

e-tld'H^g-am  hold  him  well!  44.15  (-//o-  well;  -eg  to  take,  hold; 
-am  completion) 
The  idea  around  (-ako)  does  not  seem  to  occur  independently, 
and  is  therefore  treated  in  the  next  section. 

Suffixes  (§§  28-33) 

§  28.  GENERAL  BEHABKS 

According  to  their  significance  and  position,  the  verbal  suffixes 
may  be  classified  in  five  groups: 
First,  generic  suffixes: 

1 .  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position. 

2.  -amit  to  cause. 

3.  -x'it  to  be  made  to. 

4.  -am  to  complete  a  motion,  to  go  to. 
Second,  local  suflSxes: 

5.  -aJco  around. 
Third,  semi-temporal  suffixes: 

6.  -tck  to  begin. 

7.  -Z  repetition,  so  far  as  characteristic  of  an  action. 

8.  'L  continued  repetition. 

9.  'Em  repetition  at  distinct  times. 

10.  -^ir-itx  habitually. 

Fourth,  temporal  and  semi-temporal  suffixes,  always  following  the 
preceding  group: 

11.  -X  customary. 

12.  't  perfect. 

13.  -a  future. 
Fifth,  terminal  suffixes: 

14.  -e  successful  completion. 

On  the  whole,,  the  suffixes  appear  in  the  order  here  given,  although 
sometimes  a  different  order  seems  to  be  found.  In  the  following  list 
the  combinations  of  suffixes  so  far  as  found  are  given. 

§  29.  GENERIC  SUFFIXES 

1.  -a-if  TO  BE  IN  A  POSITION.     Followed  by  -amit  (2).  -x'it  (3),  -tck 
(6),  and  all  the  suffixe^s  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-y-o^'L-a-it  he  sits,  he  is212.16  (-o  directive;  -l  stem  to  sit) 
a-Tc'L-a-qd'n-a^it  she  laid  it  44.9   (-a  directive  before  q;  stem 
-qEU  [accented  before  vowel  becomes  -qafn]  long  thing  lies) 
44877-Bull.  40.  pt  1-10—38  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^X^ 
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After  Ic  sounds  with  u  tinge,  this  ending  is  -uit;  after  a  terminal  o, 
it  seems  to  be  -it 

from  stem  -tx^  to  stand  mtf-iz-uit  stand! 

from  stem  -ct**  hot  arL-d^-ck-uit  it  is  hot  174.13 

from  stem  -x  to  do  Zawi-x-o'if-a  we  shall  do  136.14 

2.  -aniit  to  cause.     Preceded  by  -a-i<  (1);  followed  by  -ako  (5),  -I 

(7),  'Em  (9),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

d-L-g-d-L-d^it-amit  it  causes  her  to  sit  249.3  (combined  with  --(i-it) 
d-tC'd'-ktcikt-amit  he  roasted  her  94.4 

After  a  terminal  o,  the  two  vowels  o  and  a  are  contracted  to  o. 

Or-tc-i-Vrngd'-^mit  he  causes  him  to  run  ( =  he  carries  him  away) 

3.  'X'it,  with  intransitive  verbs,  to  be   caused;   with   transitive 

verbs,  this  suffix  forms  a  passive.    Preceded  by  -d-it  (1),  -tck 
(6) ;  followed  by  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

OnL-u-^af-x'it  it  is  caused  to  be  pursued 
a-n-o-qun-d^it-x'it  I  was  caused  to  lie  down  45.5 
chy'd-ld^'tckvr-x'it  he  was  made  to  begin  to  rise  137.5 

4.  -afn  TO  COMPLETE  A  MOTION,  TO  GO  TO.     FoUowcd  by  all  the  suf- 

fixes of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

Or-tc-i-t'lcL-am  he  came  to  take  him  26.6 

nr-i-xd-t-ngd'-pl-am  he  arrives  inside  running 
When  the  directive  -o-  is  changed  to  an  -a-  before  Jc  sound,  and 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  harmony,  the  a  in  am 
would  have  to  be  changed  into  -o-,  this  change  is  made,  even 
though  the  a  before  the  Jc  sound  is  substituted  for  the  -o. 

a-tC't-a^'X-om  he  did  them  reaching  (he  reached  them) 
a-q-L-g-a^-^-om  some  one  met  it  117.24 

This  -o-  is  retained  even  where  the  -f-  is  substituted  for  -o-. 

n^a-i-ga''t!'dm  she  reached  him  (for  naiga'tqam) 
After  Z,  n,  a,  e,  ^,  o,  u  this  ending  takes  the  form  -^mam. 

Lgd'lEmam  go  and  take  it  25.26 

extkiuETnam  go  and  search  for  him  25.14 

nxoguUe^mama  I  shall  go  to  shoot  birds 

aLgoguixe^Tnam  they  invited  them  98.19 

aqaxiktcgo^mam  one  gives  her  in  marriage  250.19 

The  form  ayd'yam,  he  arrives,  from  afyo  he  goes,  forms  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  Presumably  the  verb  to  go 
contains  a  stem  -y-  which  is  suppressed  in  some  forma. 
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§  30.  LOCAL   SUFFIXES 

5.  "ako  AROUND.     Preceded  by  -amit  (2) ;  followed  by  -x  (11),  -it  (1). 

With  'L  it  amalgamates  by  metathesis  (see  §  31.8). 

m-i-t'El-^m-afTcd  you  distribute  him  among  them  154.4 
n-e'-x-L-ako  he  goes  around  him  88.24 
n-e-x-Jcfe^ni-akd  he  wraps  it  around  himself  138.9 
The  significance  of  this  sufiix  is  often  only  inadequately  rendered 
by  the  word  around. 
chnr-e'-x-Jc-aJco  I  get  the  better  of  him 
Or-q-i-^ El-gefl-dko  cover  is  taken  oflf  329.6 
n-i'Xe^qav>-akd  he  dreams  22.11 

Preceded  by  -amit: 

d-q-i-XL-d'mit-akd  some  one  was  made  to  be  aroimd  him 

Followed  by  -it: 

anL-awe-afy-akU'it  he  inclosed  them 

§  31.  SEMI-TEMPOBAL  SUFFIXES 

6.  -fcAr  TO  BEGIN.     Preceded  by  -Onit  (1),  -ako  (5);  followed  by  -am 

(4)  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 
n-d'-wi-tck  she  dances  {af-^-l  she  dances  always) 
n-lcLe'vxJhtck  I  begin  to  paddle  {n-TcLl'wa-l  I  am  paddling) 

7.  -Z  repetition,  as  characteristic  of  an  action.     Followed  by  -mam 

(4),  'Em  (9),  -a-ito  (10),  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 

groups. 
a-g-i-o'-l-El  she  shook  him  72.24 
7ir-e''Jc'Lxe-l  he  crawled  about  95.14 
a-tg-i-o-mEl'dfl-Emam-x  they  went  to  buy  him  260.15  {-al  on 

account  of  accent  preceding  I) 
These  forms  are  used  very  often  with  verbal  nouns: 
e-ctxu-l  what  is  carried  on  back 
e'-tcxsm-al  what  is  boiled  185.7 
Jc-tgE^'ka-l  those  who  fly  60.5 

After  n  as  terminal  sound  of  the  stem,  the  I  of  this  suffix  becomes 
n  (see  §  8). 

8.  'L  continued  repetition.     This  suffix  exhibits  a  number  of  curious 

traits  in  the  manner  in  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 
words.  It  is  only  rarely  suffixed  without  causing  changes  in 
the  preceding  elements  of  the  word.  Often  after  <,  m,  x,  u,  it 
appears  in  the  form  -niL. 

k-c-U-a'-^-om-niL  always  arriving 

a-cg-i-d'-qc-im-niL  they  two  took  him  here  and  there 
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Lk'C'xL-fe'xu-niL  she  blows  it  up  238.16 
Lg-e'-cixo-niL  he  will  carry  him  on  his  back  110.9 
Jc'LJc't'O-Ld^t-niL  one  who  always  shoots  (disease)  200.16 
d-tc-L-El-^em-niL  he  always  gives  food  to  him  22.12 

In  certain  cases,  perhaps    by  assimilation   or   metathesis,  an  -Z- 
appears  inserted  in  the  syllable  preceding  the  suflix  -l. 

Ortc-L'd^-tipa  he  dips  it  up  n-L-o-te'lipL  I  dip  it  up  often 

d-g-i-o'-lapa  she  digs  it  out  d-Jc-L-d-ld^lEpL  she  digs  it  often 

OrA/afm-xg-akd  I  am  before  a-yam-xg-d'luJcL  I  am  always  be- 

you  fore  you 

a-Lk-t-af-wul^  it  eats  them  i-Jde'-wvlElqL  food 

45.27 

Following  an  m  or  n  the  inserted  sound  is  generally  n. 

a-Lk'C'i-k'Lkd'n-aJco  it  steps        a- Lk-c-i-Tc-Lkd'namikLX  she 
across  steps  across  264.14 

9.  'Btn  distribution  at  distinct  times,  probably  related  {^  -ma  (see 

§  38.2).     Preceded  by  -amit  (2),-Z  (8);  followed  usually  by -x 

(11). 
a'tC'L-kxdtE'qO'im-x  he  always  stood  on  them  severally  98.6 
a-Lg-i-o-'pcd'tet-Ein-x  he  hides  it  everywhere  199.18 
a-L-x-af-x-um-x  they  always  did  here  and  there  228.8 

10.  'a'itJT  HABITUALLY.   Always  terminal ;  often  preceded  by  -Em  (9), 

and  -L  (8). 
a-L-X'^o^toL-a-itx  she  alwa>'s  bathes  256.14  (probably  with  --l[8]) 
a-y-o^ -tx-uit-a-itx  he  always  stood  109.2 
d-Lk-L'd-ldflEpL-a-itx  they  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  continually 

74.18 

§  32.  TEMPORAL  AND  SEMI-TEHPOBAL  SUFFIXES 

11.  -jc  CUSTOMARY.     Preceded  by  all  prefixes  except  -e  (14). 
a-Lk-t'o'-k^L'X  it  is  customary  that  they  carry  them  267.16 
a-L'X-^oU-am-x  it  is  customary  that  she  goes  bathing  245.11 

12.  -f  PERFECT.     Preceded  by  all  suffixes;  followed  by  -e, 

tg-i-d^-wa-t  they  have  followed  him  139.2 
tc-i-gE^n-xad't-e  he  has  taken  care  of  him  133.20 

13.  'ft  FUTURE.    Preceded  by   all   suffixes.    This  suffix  draws   the 

accent  toward  the  end  of  the  word. 

n-i-o-cg-d'm-a  I  shall  take  him 
q-o-pid^Lx-a  some  one  will  catch  her  15.19 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -am  takes  the  form  -dm  (see 

p.  605),  namely,  after  Jc  sounds,  which  would  normally  require  o 

§32 
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in  harmony  with  the  directive  -o-  that  has  changed  to  -a-,  the 
future  is  -o. 
tc-i-n'l-a/-X'd  he  will  make  him  for  me  70.6 
After  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  the  future  is  generally  -ya. 
m-xa^t-go'-ya  you  will  come  back  212.2 
ywrn^xdnertemaf-ya  I  shall  show  you  234.11 
In  Eathlamet  the  future  has  also  a  prefix,  a-  or  al-  (see  J  17.3). 

§  33.  TEBMINAI.  SUFFIX 

14.  -g  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION.    This  suffix  is  always  terminal.     Its 
significance  is  not  quite  certain. 
n-i-gd^'ptcg-am-e  finally  he  came  up  to  the  woods  166.8 
It  occurs  very  often  with  the  meaning  across. 
a-tc-o/'Tc'Xone  he  carried  her  across  on  his  shoulder  27.8 
mC't-gd'tct-am-Or-e  you  will  get  across  51.6 

The  Noun  (§§  84-43) 

§  34.  OENDEB 

The  pronominal  parts  of  the  noun  have  been  discussed  in  §  18. 
It  is  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  gender  of  nouns. 

Nouns  may  be  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  dual,  or  plural.  It 
would  seem  that  originally  these  forms  were  used  with  terms  having 
natural  gender,  with  sexless  objects,  and  objects  naturally  dual  and 
plural.  At  present  the  use  of  these  elements  has  come  to  be  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
regarding  their  use. 

In  the  following  a  summary  of  the  use  of  gender  and  number  will 
be  given. 

(1)  Masculine  and  feminine  respectively  are  terms  designating 
men  and  women. 

In  all  these  terms  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  of  the  individual, 
corresponding  to  the  indefinite  article  in  English,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  neuter;  like  iJcd'nax  the  chief,  Lkafnax  a  chief. 

Masculine  Feminine 

I'lcdla  man  d^d'Jcuil  woman 

ikIdsJcs  boy  oklosks  girl 

iqloa'lipx  youth  oxo'tlau  virgin 

e'pL^au  widower  o'pL^au  widow 

iqieyo'qxut  old  man  oqloeyd'qxut  old  woman 

ela^etix'  male  slave  oWetix'  female  slave 
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(2)  Large  animals  are  masculine,  as: 

badger  'pEnpsn  {-ple'cxdc, 
Kathlamet)    L;    feminine 

SKUNK 

bear,  black -i'texu<  {sqe'ntxoa, 
Kathlamet) 

bear,  cinnamon  -V.eIc 

bear,  grizzly  -cafyim 

beaver  -^ena,  -qoa-ine^ne 
(rqpfnukj  Kathlamet) 

bird  (sp.  ?)  -ten' yam 

bird  (sp.  ?)  -po'epoe 

bird  -qaffUoUdt 

bullfrog  -qloatE'xexe 

deer  -mafcEn  {-la/lax,  Kathla- 
met) 

coyote  'tld'lapds 

rat  -qaflapas  (Kathlamet) 

buffalo  -to'iha 

crane  -qoa/sqoas 

crow  (mythical  name)  -Loqld' 

duck  (spJ)  -we'guic 

eagle,  bald-headed  -nine'x'o 

elk  "jno'laJc 

a  small  fish  -qalE^xlEX 

fish-hawk  -Itcap 

grass-frog  -qlEno'neqen 

gull  -qone'qone 

hawk  'tie'tle 

heron  -qloa'skloai,  -quLquL 

horse  -Jce'iUan 

humming-bird  -tsEntSEn 

blue  jay  -qe'cqec 

kingfisher  -pd'tSElal 

lizard  (?)  -Idne'pEt 

mallard-duck(male)-ame't/;a< 

(3)  Small  animals  are  feminine,  as: 

beetle  -'6ic 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -pe'qciuc 
bird  (sp.  ?)  'tde'nakoaekoal 
sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -LqeJcc 
sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -cxvle^x 
chicken-hawk  -npitc 
§34 


mink  -galElLx,  -po^sta  {-Tco'sa^ 

it,  Kathlamet) 
mountain-goat  -ci'xq 
mussel,  small  -tgue' (maiJc) 
mussel,  large  -nid'(matk) 
otter  -^nanafmuks 
owl  -qoe'lqoU 
oyster  -lo'xlox 
panther  -Tcloa'yawc, 
pike  -qoqo 
porcupine  -cslqElq 
rabbit  -sJce'epxoa  {'TcaTrnxmEf- 

nem,  Kathlamet) 
raccoon     -qloala's     {-Lotd't^ 

Kathlamet) 
raven  -Tcoale'xoa 
salmon,  fall  -qElEma 
salmon,  spring  -gu'nat 
salmon,  steel-head  -goane^x' 
sea-lion  -ge'pix'L 
sea-otter  4d'ke 
shag  'paowe 
shark  -Jcld'yiap 
skate  -awfiu 
snake  -tdau 
sperm  whale  -'moTc^txi 
squirrel  -JcId'utEn 
sturgeon  -Tid^qon 
sturgeon,  green  -kaze^nax 
swan  -qdo'q 
turtle  'uaxoa 
whale  'TcoU 
lynx  -puk 
wolf  'le'qlam 
woodpecker  -qstd'korJcon 


chipmunk  -tsikin  {-gusgu's, 

Kathlamet) 
mud  clam  -i^e 
fresh-water  clam  -sola 
cormorant  -'wanio 
crane  -qlucpaW 
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crow  -'Jcluno  ('tid'ntsa,  Ka- 

thlamet) 
kUler-whale  -gaLofmat 
dogfish  (see  shark)  -qloaficx 
eagle  -tc  !aktc  tafTc 
fawn  of  deer  -qle'xcap 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -nd'vxin 
fish  (sp.  ?)  'Jcfotaqe^ 
fish  (sp.  ?)  'LeIo 
flounder  -pJcicx 
frog  -cue'ee 
halibut  -Ltdalo'c  (said  to  be 

borrowed  from  Quinault) 
louse  -'qct 
maggot  -moa 
mallard-duck  (female)  -goVx- 

goex 
mole  -cefTdan 

mosquito  -pfonaUlEktslEk 
mouse  -ko'lxvl  irCOj  Kathla- 

met) 
newt  -qosafna,  -UUse'niEnmEn 


pheasant  (?)  -nVctxmc 
pigeon  -qarriEn 
porgy  -qalxttEfmx 
porpoise  -Jcd'tckotc 
robin  -tsiaf  sUidS 
salmon,  calico  -laatcx 
salmon,  silver-side  -qawEU 
salmon,  blue-back  -tsoyeha 
seal  -Ixaiu  (-qe'sgoaxj  Kath- 

lamet) 
sea-lion,  young  -'xoe 
skunk    'pEnpsn    (masculine 

BADGER) 

snail  'tslEme'nxan 

snail  -tslEmd'ikxan 

snail  'Lle'xtan 

snipe  -e'xsa 

teaJ-duck  -^muntsle'lcUIek 

trout  'pfaflo 

trout  (?)  -qle'xone 

woodpecker  (female)  -JcxuLpa 

woodpecker  (male)  -niciawVct 

wasp  'pa 


screech-owl  -cxux 

(4)  Very  few  animals  are  neuter,  as: 
bird  'laflax  {-plE^cptEC^  Ka- 

thlamet) 
dog  'Ice'wisx  {rklu^Tclut,  Ka- 
thlamet) 

(5)  Almost  all  nouns  expressing  qualities  are  masculine,  as: 


shellfish  (sp.?)  'IcHLa'ta 
crab   -qaLxe'la    ( =  one 
crawls  much) 


who 


•^u'Jcstx  smallness 
'(Jc!e)8lL  sharpness 
'Xalx'fe  flatness 
-'piJc  heavy  weight 
'tslaxan  large  belly 
-'wa  expense 
"^qlatxal  badness 
-qle'latcx'ena  meanness 
-iqle'latcx'ita  quiet 
-yuLll  pride 
-'Jdodci^dmit)  fear 
-Jcd'kxuL  homesickness  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-kand'te  life 
'Ua/tsa  cold 


'Ikuile  similarity 

-tvJcLtx  good  luck 

-'tela  sickness 

'plouEnkan  blindness 

'kunanEm  diligence 

'(Jci)'rrw/tct(amit)  shame 

'Likin  bow  legs 

'iklop  being  squeezed  out 
(=  one-eyed) 

-qe'wam  sleepiness  (subject  of 
transitive  verb,  and  pos- 
sessive) 

-'tclpux  round  head  ( =  fore- 
head) 

-plaqa  flat  head 
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'ViEUukt  blackened  face 
'  {lci)matck spots,  painted  face 
-tckc  stench 
-qlES  sweet  smell 
-tsIemETi  sweetness 
'l!l  bitterness 
'Lelam  ten 
'Jdamonak  hundred 
-HowU  experience  (from  t!d 
good) 

-tloxotslcin) 
The  following  are  exceptions: 

Feminine 

'Xti  smokiness  (=  cataract 
of  eye) 

'Id  hunger  (subject  of  tran- 
sitive verb) 


'Hoxakamit  (=  good   mind) 

cleverness 
'Llme^nxui  lie  of  a  male  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-go' LgEle  lie  of  a  female  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-'7na*actof  hitting  (=  to  hit) 
'Icakamit  mind  ( =  to  think) 
-qalqi  a  wail  ( =  to  wail) 
'Icux  smell  (=  to  smell) 


-m^d  what  is  chewed 
-'qotck  cold  in  head 


Neuter 


-xax  sadness 
'patseu  red  head 

'Tc^lU  custom 
'Icihau  taboo 


Plural 


'Xauyam  what  excites  sym- 
pathy 

■-(Jci)paflau  witchcraft 
'katakoz  cleverness 


(6)  The  verbal  noun  corresponding  to  the  past-passive  participle 
is  generally  masculine,  as: 


-LxalEmax  what  is  eaten 
'tcxEmd  what  is  boiled 
'Ctxvl  what  is  carried 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are — 
d'niEl  purchase  money 


-'Jcle'wvlal 

picked 
'Xotckin  work 


what    has    been 


hiafpona  what  has    been 
brought  to  him 

(7)  Nouns  formed  from  particles  are  generally  masculine,  as: 
-yuLll  pride  (from  yuill)  -giiqlup  cut  (from  zqfup) 
-Jcle'waxQowcT  (tromwax)                -ge^LlmEULlmEn     syphilis 
-waxo'mi  copper  (from  wax)  from  LlmEU  rotten) 
"Iclwaifd'mi  fear  (from  Tclwac) 

(8)  No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  gender  of  other  nouns. 
Masculine  are,  for  instance: 

-Tnafina  pewter  wort  -qtco  hair,  skin  with  hair 

'L^a  body  -qot  eye 

-qtq  head  -Icatcx  nose 
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-cqL  mouth,  beak,  bill 

-^st  beak 

"tuk  neck 

-mxtc  heart 

'to  breast 

-wan  belly 

'itcx  tail 

'"pote  arm 

'pd'tpat  net 

'tcEltcEl  brass  buttons 

-kwpku'p  short  dentalia 

-qaflxal  gambling-disks 

'LfalLldl  gambling-disks 

-qlaflqtal  short  baton 

-qd^mxdm  cedar-bark  basket 

'  LluvxdJcLluwalJc  mud 

-qle'qotqot  fever 

'pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket  (f .  small  round 
spruce-root  basket) 

'Ctcle'ct  clam  basket 

-maL  bay,  sea,  river 

-*o'i  blanket 

"'IJc'au  cradle 

-qeL  creek,  brook 

-Tctcxsm  dance  of  shaman 

"'hq  digging-stick 

'^am  dish 

'pqon  down  of  bird 

-qcU  fish-trap 

Feminine  are,  for  instance, 

'kta  thing 
-qat  wind 
-^ElqEl  polypodium 
-^'qcdq  pteris 
'pld'xplox  elbow 
'tcxo'ltcxol  lungs 
-SEfqsEq  buck-skin 
'Jdoye'Jdoye  finger-ring 
-ga'cgas  sealing-spear 
'^wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 
"'LklEULkfEn  open  basket 
'IexIex  scales 
'lEmlEm  rotten  wood 


-ci'tc  friend 

'pxil  grease 

-Ix  ground,  earth 

'Lan  short  thong,  string,  pin 
for  blanket 

'Cgan  cedar  (f.  bucket,  cup; 
n.  plank) 

'UoL  harpoon-shaft 

'Tnsta  hat 

'tdL  heat 

'Jc'iJc  hook 

'Jed' pa  ice 

'paqc  boil,  itch 

'kxdn  leaf 

-m^ECx  log,  tree,  wood  (f .  ket- 
tle) 

'lJcuIlx  mat 

'pafTcxal  mountain 

'SiTc  paddle 

'^apta  roe 

'por-it  rope 

-nxat  plank 

-go'cax  sky 

'tcxa  point  of  sealing-spear 

'Tcafwok  shaman's  guardian 
spirit 

-Vo  horn  spoon 

-maJctc  spruce 

-qd'naTcc  stone  (f.  large  bowl- 
der) 


-tspux  forehead 
-utca  ear 
-aicx  tooth 
'^atcx  chest 
-^mo'lcue  throat 
-'Jcutcx  bark 
'putc  anus 
'led  finger 
-'pxa  alder-bark 
-Hifm  bark 
'PLUke  bow 
'Le'qUsn  box 
'pdfutc  crab-apple 
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'^alEVtckix  fire 
'^gaL  fish-weir 
"'laix  camass 
'tccHa  grindstone 
"'mala  marrow,  kernel 
"'pid  night,  darkness 
-md'p  plank 
-gafwe  raspberry 
'^mopa  rushes 
Neuter  are,  for  instance, 
'tSEfxtSEX  gravel,  thorn 
-qvld'^ula  egg 
'pcui  nape 
'list  tail  of  fish 
-'wit  leg 
'pc  foot 


-gu'nlcxun  salal-beny 

"'sTcL  sinew 

-'tdn  stump,  foot  of  tree 

-^afuax  sun 

-e'xatk  trail 

-^mo'tan  twine  of  willow-bark 

-'pcam  piece  of  twine 

'tcafnix  wedge 

"'pLX  well 

-qoaq  blanket 
'^a'tcau  grease 
'sJcuic  mat  bag 
-'to  milk,  breast 
'Umq  water 
-kcTcmf  pitch  wood 


-qhq  armor 
The  number  of  these  words  that  appear  ordy  in  the  neuter  gender 
is  so  small  that  we  may  almost  suspect  that  the  neuter  was  \mtil 
recently  indefinite  and  used  to  indicate  both  indefinite  singular  and 
plural. 


36.  DUAL  AND  PLUBAL 


(1)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  dual  are: 


ckucku'c  testicles 
sxost  eyes,  face 
ckuikuld'  L  spear 
CEmtk  spit  for  roasting 
CEfqxo  double-pointed  arrow 
cpafix  blanket  made  of  two 

deer-skins 
ctdd'maq  castorium 
(fdla/l   ground-hog    blanket, 


double-barreled 


CEqoala'la 

gun   . 
ciklok  double  ball  for  game 
ci'lxatct  bed  platform  on  sides 

of  house 
sxutso'osiq  bed   platform   in 

front  and  rear  of  house 
8Lan  bowstring 
CLd'nist  two-stranded  twine 


made  of  two  skins 

There  are  other  words  that  are  always  dual,  for  the  form  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  as: 

cJcd'kole  eel  ckaqE^l  dentalia  of  the  length 

CEuqetqe't  hawk  of  40  to  a  fathom 

SEfntEptEp  shrew  cii'q  half-fathom 

SEqlalolo  butterfly  cge'can fern-root  (pi.  ogue'can) 

(2)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  plural  are: 

tqamUd'lEq  sand  t!dL  house  ( =  dwelling  of  sev- 

ts'psd  grass  eral  families) 

tkte'ma  property  tkEmdm  ashes 

§35 
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In  other  cases  where  the  noun  occurs  always  with  plural  prefix  the 
reason  is  not  apparent,  as  in: 

ta/tor-is  codfish  txt  smoke 

tme'n^a  flounder  t-'sJco  tattooing 

Usle'laq  grasshopper  iEm^d'ema  prairie 

§  36.  SECONDARY  SIONIFICANCB  OF  GENDER 

Masculine  and  feminine  have  assumed  the  secondary  significance  of 
largeness  and  smallness.  This  feature  appears  most  clearly  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  stem  used  as  a  masculine  expresses  a  large  object, 
while  as  a  feminine  it  expresses  a  similar  smaller  object.  Examples 
of  this  use  are : 

l^pEnpBU  badger  o'pEnpEn  skunk 

e'pqunx  large  round  spruce-  o'pqunx  small  round  spruce- 
root  basket  root  basket 

e'cgan  cedar  o'cgan  basket,  cup 

e'm^ECx  log,  tree,  wood  o'm^ECX  kettle 

One  example  at  least  of  the  reverse  relation  has  come  to  my 
notice : 

iqa/ndkc  stone  dqo'nakc  large  bowlder 

In  one  case  the  feminine  pronoun  expresses  plurality: 
ikanl'm  canoe  okumfm  canoes 

There  are  also  a  few  cases  in  which  smallness  is  expressed  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  dual  form: 

ilcamfm  canoe  s^ame'Tcsos  toy  canoe 

sJcEnl'm  toy  canoe 

§  37.  GENDER  OF  PLURAL 

The  use  of  the  pronouns  for  expressing  plurality  has  come  to  be 
exceedingly  irregular.  The  verbal  forms  suggest  that  originally  t- 
was  the  true  third  person  plural,  which  was  perhaps  originally  used 
for  human  beings  only. 

(1)  Many  plurals  of  words  designating  human  beings  retain  the 
pronoun  t-. 

"'       '  Plural 

iJcd'lauks 
td'nEmcTcc 
tqaf  cociniTcc 
thatJaunafna 
tqleyo'qtiJcc 

In  some  cases  a  more  indefinite  number  may  be  expressed  by  l-. 
Thus  we  find  for  women  both  LofnEmckc  and  tafnEmckc)  for  common 
PERSON  LxaMyuema  and  txala/ yueraa, 

$136,  37 
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women 

children 
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(2)  The  articles  used  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  expressing  plu- 
rality are  f-  and  x-.     Examples  of  these  are  the  following: 


Singular 

Plural 

beak 

e'-mist 

t-^mecikc 

belly 

e  =  wan  * 

t  =  unaJc8^ 

bini  (sp.?) 

i'po'epoe 

t-poepd'yukc 

blanket 

e-'o'Tc 

Hokkc    (also   indefinite 

L'dk) 

cheek 

i  =  TYiElqtan  * 

t  =  'mElqtanuk8^ 

crane 

i-qod'cqodc 

t-goacgod^  CEkc 

deer 

e-mafcEU 

t-macd^nvJcc 

a  bird 

entstx 

tEutslE^xukc 

eye 

e'-qxot 

t-qb'tEkc  (dual  s-qocC) 

dorsal  fin 

e'-gala 

t-kaladkc) 

monster 

Iqctxe'hau 

t-qctxeLd'vmkc 

pectoral  fins 

t-qoeafnikc 

arrow 

d'-Jcvlaitan 

t'kalai'tanEma 

bunch  of  grass 

d-pd'wU^ 

t-pafwil^-TYUi 

chicken-hawk 

o^-npitc 

tE-npVtckc  and 
LE-npVtckc 

coat 

o-qloe'Lxap 

t-qULxafpukc  and 
L-qleLxa/pukc 

chipmunk 

d'-ts!iJcin 

tE'-tsHkin 

flounder 

d-lafta-is 

tE'ld'ta-is 

dip-net 

o-klunxd'te 

t-k!anxa/te 

board 

LEf-cgan 

tsf-cgan 

bird 

L-laflEX 

t-hld'xukc 

albatross 

i-id'mEla 

L-tavfiElaf  yikc 

open-work  clam 

l'-ck!ale 

L'CkJalafyvkc 

basket 

large  cedar-bark 

i-qd'mxdm 

L-qdmxd'mukc 

basket 

grizzly-bear 

i-ca!yim 

L'Caya/mukc 

eyelashes 

L-lxo'tks 

bailer 

o-^oetewaf  Lxte 

Llifewd/Lxte 

open-work  basket 

O'LldE'nldEn 

LklEnhklafnukc 

round  basket 

o^-pqunx 

Lpqu'nxukc 

long  baton 

o'-JcumatJc 

LEf-kUTUdOc 

belt 

o'-koema 

LEf-kema 

bucket 

o'-cgan 

Luf -eg  En-ma 

antler 

L-^E^tcam 

L-^atcafma 

mountain-goat 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'q-ma 

blanket 

'The  sign  -  -  indicates  that  a  poss«%sive  pronoun  is  here  required. 
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(3)  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  article  o-  is  used  for  express- 
ing the  plural,  as: 

Singular  Plural 

coat  o^Lqekc  o'-Lqekc 

canoe  iJcanl'm  o-kunl'm 

eagle  u-tc!aktc!a/k  Vrtdaktcld'lcciniks 

(only  used  in  tale) 

(4)  A  number  of  words  whose  plural  was  originally  a  distributive 
retain  the  masculine  pronoun,  as: 


Singular 

abal  one  i-kieHuwa-itk 

bone  arrow-point   i-go^maitk) 


short  baton 

black  bear 

buck-skin  straps 

cedar 

elk 

female 


i-qld'lqal 
i'i^tsxut 

V-cgan 

i-^mo^lak 

e'-nemckc 


Plural 

i-kteluv)d'itgEma 

i-gomd^tgEma 

i-qlalqlald^ma 

i-i'tsxutETYia 

i'tld'lEqEina 

e'-cgEUEma 

i-^mo'lakuma 

i-nemckcd'ma 


Not  all  words  of  this  type,  however,  retain  the  masculine  pro- 
noun, as: 


bay 

small  bluff 
creek 

disease 


Singular. 

e^-maL 
i'kakld^lat 

e^-tc!a 


Plural. 

LE-md^LE-ma 
L-kak  Id^latE-ma 
tld^LEma     (fort  is     for 

elided  q,  see  §  6.3) 
t-tc!d'ma 


Feminine  distributives  do  not  seem  to  retain  their  gender,  as: 

Plural 

t-kalai'tanE-ma 
('pd^wil^-ma 


arrow 

bunch  of  grass 


Singular 

o^kulaitan 


dip-net 


d-pd'wil^ 
d^-nuxdn 


L-nuxcinE-ma 


§  38.  PLtntAL  SUFFIXES 

(1)  Besides  the  use  of  pronominal  gender  for  designating  plurality, 
Chinook  seems  to  have  distinguished  human  beings  from  other  nouns 
also  by  the  use  of  a  separate  plural  suffix  -itc,  -uks  the  use  of  which  for 
human  beings  is  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  in  §  37.1.  At 
present  the  ending  -uks  is  used  for  forming  the  plural  of  many  words, 
including  names  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  objects. 

On  the  whole,  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  the  accent  to 
the  penultima.  When  the  last  vowel  is  the  obscure  e  followed  by  an 
Z,  m,  or  n,  it  is  lengthened  to  d  under  the  stress  of  the  accent  (see  §  5) ; 
-6  changes  in  these  cases  to  -dy, 

r-   §38. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  shift  of  accent  without  accom- 
panying change  of  vowel : 

Singular  Plural 

i-qoe'lqoel  t-qoelqoe^luks 

i-qoa'cqodc  t-^oacgoa' ceIcc 

i-qd'mxam  L-qdrnxd'mukc 


owl 

crane 

large  cedar-bark 

basket 
Tillamook  Indian 
dog 
coat 
fawn 
twine 
sea-lion 
eight 

moon 

egg 

monster 

turtle 

albatross 

dead,  corpse 

dusk 

wolf 

mole 

mouse 

evening 


L-Wvmcx 

o-qloe/Lxap 

o^Ioe^xcap 

c-La'nid 

i-ge'pix'L 

Jcsto^xtkin 

o-TcLE^men 

L-qvla'^wvla 

i-qctxe^Lau 

c'Ldxoa 

I'td'mEla 

L-^me^mdlust 

d^muntsll'lctsHlc 

i-Wqlam 

u-ce'ntan 

Vr-Jcd'lxvl 

tsd'yust 


TUlefmukg 
t-kewv/cxsTcs 
L-qfeLxd'puJcc 
t-qlexcd'puks 
Lane'ctuks 
irgipe'x'Lvks 
Icstoxtke'niTcs  (eight  per- 
sons) 
L-lcLTYie'Tuiks 
L-qvla^vmld^vJcs 
t-gdxeLd'wuks 
Laxod'yiJcc 
L-tarriEWyilcc 

t-munts  fikU  le^Jcuka 
L'leqla'muks 
t'centd'nuks 
u-TcoWlvks  (Jx  changes 

to  I;  see  §  6) 
tsoyo^stElcs 


Words  are  quite  numerous  in  which  the  shift  of  accent  produces  a 
change  of  vowel : 

Singular 

pigeon  o^'^omEn 

fly  c'-motsgEn 

box  O'Le'qsEn 

open-work  basket  d-LklE'nLklEU 


deer 

e^ma'sEU 

skunk 

d'TpEWpEU 

badger 

l^'PEnpETl 

squirrel 

i-Jc!d'utEn 

peUcan 

I'-tcuyEU 

grizzly  bear 

i-ca'yim 

lance 

i-sqm-LlEm 

clam  basket 

I'-cJcIdle 

frog 

i-q!oatE'nxexe 

frog 

o-cue'l 

§38 

Plural 

tlamd^niks 

t-motsgd^nuks 

Legsd'nuTcs 

LklEnLkJd'nuks 

t-'masd'niks 

t-pEupd^nuks 

i-pEupd^nuJcs 

t-klautd'nuks 

L'tcuyd'nvks 

L-cayd'mvkc 

8qvAL!d'mulc8 

L-ck!ald'yuTcc 

t-q  loatEnxexd'yuJcc 

trcued^yvkc 
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The  plural  of  i-po^epoe  (a  bird),  is  Upoepd'yuks,  Here  the  accent 
remains  on  the  o,  although  it  is  shifted  to  the  next  syllable,  and  the 
e  becomes  consonantic. 

Here  belongs  also  l-WIex  bird,  plural  t4dla'xukc,  in  which  word 
the  lengthening  of  the  b  to  a  before  x  is  irregular. 

A  number  of  monosyllabic  steins  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
as  those  here  described : 


Singular 

Plural 

kettle 

o'ome^cx 

L-^me'cxvkc 

flounder 

O'pWcx 

o-pWcxukc 

round  basket 

o'-pqunz 

L'pqu'nxukc 

eye 

I'-qot 

t-qoHEkc 

eyelashes 

L'l'XO'tks 

cinnamon  bear 

i-tlE'lc 

i-tlE'lcks 

blanket 

e-'o'lc 

tlokJcc 

chicken-hawk 

o'-npitc 

tE-npVtckc 

well 

O-pLX 

L-pLXoa'lcc 

In  a  mmiber  of  words  the  accent  does  not  shift : 

Singular  Plural 

old  person  i-qleyo^qut  t-qleyo'qtiks 

shag  i-pa'^owe      ,  L-pd^qo-ikc 

male  i'-kala  t-ka^la-ukc 

This  is  particularly  frequent  in  terms  which  occur  always  with 

possessive  pronouns,  such  as  terms  designating  parts  of  the  body  and 

relationships : 


ear  d'^u;tca 
his  belly  W^wan 
mouth  i'cqL 
head  e-qtq 
cheek  e^-rrvElqian 


fin  e'-gcHa 

his  father  L-m^rnama 

his  elder  brother  ia'-xk!un 

his  younger  brother  id'-wux 

his  maternal  uncle  ia'-tata 
Here  belong  also : 
hd  i-sd'mEp 
five  quVuEm 
ten  of  them  i-td^-Lelam 
six  tE^XEm 


t-ia'-utcdkc  his  ears 
tgd^'Unakc  their  belhes 
tgd'-cqzEkc  their  mouths 
tgd'-qtqEkc  their  heads 
tgd^-mElqtanukc  their  cheeks 
tgd'-amcvlcc  their  guts 
t-id'-gala-ikc  his  fins 
L-m>cd'^ma7nariTcc  your  fathers 
id' -xJc luniks  his  elder  brothers 
id'-wuxtikc  his  younger  broth- 
ers 
L-id'-tatayukc  his  uncles 

L^'-SETriElqaks  their  Uds 
quVuEmiks  five  persons 
i-td'-Lelamyuks  ten  persons 
v-td'-klortxEmiks  six  in  a  canoe 
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The  ending  -tike  instead  of  '(i)Jcc  is  used  particularly  with  indefinite 
numerals,  and  expresses  a  pl\irality  of  human  beings: 


all  Ica'nauwe 

few  mE^nx'Ica 

many  (their  nimiber)  iga'psla 

several  LE^xawe 
Analogous  are  the  forms  of — 

up  river  ma'ema 

poor  (his  poverty)  Lofxauyam 

his  y^unger.brother  ia'wux 
Still  a  different  connective  element  appears  in — 

man  l^-lcala  l-lca'lamuks  men 

Attention  mav  also  be  called  to  the  forms — 


Icanauwe'tiks  all  persons 
mE^nxJcatikc  a  few  persons 
Lgd^pElatikc  many  persons 
LE^xawetikc  several  persons 

t-^nvaerm'tElcc  those  up  river 
tgd'xauyamtilcc  the  poor  ones 
td'-i(mxitfcrhisyoungerbrothers 


singular 


Plural 

t-qa' cocinikc 

u-tcaJctcd'Mcinilcc 

i-qoneqoTie'tcinilcc 

i-qoale'xodtcinikc 

u-JcIond'tcinikc 


children 

eagle  u-tcaktcd'Jc 

gull  i-qone'qoTie 

raven  i-qoale'xoa 

crow  u-Tc!ond^ 

The  last  four  forms  occur  in  a  wail  in  a  myth  (Chinook  Texts,  p.  40) 
and  are  not  the  ordinary  plurals  of  these  words. 

(2)  The  frequent  plural-suffix  -ma  (Kathlamet  -max)  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  distributive  element.  This  appears  par- 
ticularly clearly  in  the  words  e'x'tEmae  sometimes  {ex't  one;  -^ma 
distributive;  -e  adverbial);  Jcand'mtEma  both  (Jcand^m  both,  to- 
gether; -ma  distributive).  Following  are  examples  of  this  sufi^. 
In  most  cases  the  accent  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  word  : 


singular 

Plural 

abalone 

i-Tcte^luworiik 

i-Jcteluwa'itgEina 

bone  arrow-point 

i-gd'matk 

i-ifomd^tgEma 

chisels 

Lqayd'tgEma 

willow 

e-U'itk 

e-ld'itgEma;  e-ld'ema 

disease 

e'-tcla 

t-tc!d'ma 

geese 

t-1c!€lak!eWma 

knife 

i-^evn'qe 

i-qewiqe/ma  iron 

saUva 

L-m'-mxte  (his — ) 

tE-mxte'Tna 

whale 

I'-lcole 

i-Tcole'ma 

meat 

e'-L^WULC 

l!  oleoma 

pike 

e'-qdqo 

t-qdqo'ma 

seal 

o^'lxaiu 

O'lxaio'ma 

elder  brother! 

Ica'pxo 

Tcd'pxdmay  d'pxoma 

breast  (female) 

V'tca-to  (her — ) 

t-gd'-tdma  (their — ) 

38 
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Singular 

Plural 

bucket 

o^-cgan 

ircgE^nma 

cedar 

I'-cgan 

tncgE^nma 

what 

tan 

td'nma 

stump 

o'-tcin 

t'td'nma 

arrow 

o-Jculai'tan 

d-Tctdai'ianEma,      t-lcc 
lai'tansma 

dipnet 

d'-nuxdn 

t-nuxci^UBma 

antler 

L'^E'tcam 

L'^Etcd'rrui 

bear 

i-i^tsxut 

i-itsxu^tEma 

bluff 

i-kaTcId'lat 

L-lcaTdd'lalBma 

porpoise 

u-lcd'tC'kdtc 

U'TcdtcWtCEina 

mountain 

i-pd'Jcxal 

L-pdkm'lEma 

night 

o-'pol 

L-pd^lE7na 

bunch  of  grass 

d'pd'^wU 

t'pd'^wUEma 

common  person 

gid'-qlatxal 

gitd^-q  latxalEtna 

year 

i-qe'iak 

i-qe^taJcEma 

elk 

i-mo^ldk 

Icuma 

blanket 

L-qoa\ 

L-^oa'qEma  • 

nail 

i-tsu'saq 

i-tsusd^qsina 

grey 

cpsq 

cpE^qsma  * 

half  fathom 

cii'q! 

di^qlma 

deerskin  blanket 

cpd^x 

tpayi'xEma 

another 

td^nux 

ttEno^xuma    . 

mat 

I'-LkuiLX 

Lkue^LXEfna 

well 

O-pLX 

Ld'pLmma  * 

strong  person 

tgELxewulx' 

tgd^Lxenmlx'Ema 

torch 

tlcle'vxix 

iklewaxE^ma 

bay 

e^-maL 

LE-md'LEma 

knee 

d'qldxL 

tqld'xLfna 

full 

pdL 

pd'Lma  ^ 

A  peculiar  form  is  oxb'xoc  pile,  plural  oxo  xocEniaj  which  is  a  verbal 
form  signifying  they  are  on  the  ground. 

In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -ma  occurs  with  obscure  connective 
vowel,  Hke  the  preceding  ones,  changes  of  consonants  occur  in  the 
end  of  the  word : 

Singular  Plural 

day  o^d'hax  L^aLd'ma 

(his)  fathom  d^yana  L-M'-nxama  (stem  -nx) 

spruce  e'-mdkte  t-md^Tctc-XEma 

sea-otter  e-ld'l^e  ,  i-lage'iEma 

Irregular  is  also  the  change  in  vowel  in  I'-qeL  creek,  plural  Ud^LEma. 

>  These  are  particles  without  pronominal  plural  sign. 


1  Also  Ld'pLfoakc. 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 39 
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A  number  of  words  take  the  ending  -ma  with  connective  vowel. 
Examples  of  the  connective  vowel  -o-  are: 


Slngular                                      Plural 

female 

e^-riemcJcc                e-nemcTcco^ma 

ground-hog 

c'old'l'                     tim'l'oma 

blanket 

baton 

i-qld'lqfal                i-qfalqlald'ma 

rock 

d-qd'naJcc                t-qEnakcd'ma 

skin 

l-^l'c                       l-^cb'ma 

grandson! 

qdc                           qd'coma 

prairie 

tE-m^a'ema            .  tE-m^a^emaydma 

The  last  of  these  seems 

to  be  a  double  plural,  the  stem  being  proba- 

bly  -m^a. 

Another  series  of  words  take  -e-  as  connective  vowel,  sometimes 

-we-  or  -oe-: 

Singular                                         Plural 

son! 

dq                           d'qxoema 

young  seal 

d'-xoe                      Orxd'yewema 

widow  whose  hus- 

a-lcE^li<il                  t-JcElid'lowema 

band  has  been 
dead  a  long 
time 

island 

younger  sister! 

younger  brother! 

town 

house 
Here  belong  also: 

thing 

prairie 

a  plant 
and  the  irregular  forms: 

log 

common  man 

warrior 


LEX 

dts 
a'o 
e'lxam 

tlOL 

V-kta 


LEXoema 

d^tsema 

a'oema 

telxarrie'ma 

HoLe'ma 

trid^-Jctema  his  things 
tEm^d'eTYia  * 
i-q!aLxoe'ma 


L  E-mqcETndyema 

L-xald^yuema 

tloxoWyuema 


e^mrECX 
L-xd^yal 
L-tlo^xoyal 

In  at  least  one  of  these  words  the  origin  of  the  -e  is  reducible  to  a 
probable  fuller  form  of  the  word.  The  stem  of  the  word  house  is 
-quLc  in  Kathlamet,  and  would  naturally  form  the  plural  tquLemay 
which,  in  Ijower  Chinook,  would  take  the  form  tloLe'ma, 

(3)  A  considerable  number  of  words  have  no  plural  suffix  what- 
ever, but  differ  only  in  the  pronoun,  or  may  even  have  the  same 


1  See  above. 


§38 
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pronoun  in  singular  and  plural.     Examples  of  these  are  contained  in 
the  lists  in  §  37.     Additional  examples  are: 


singular 

Plural 

beaver 

i-qoa-ine^ne 

t-qoa-ine'ne 

arm 

l'-po(e 

t'pote 

arm-pit 

I'TcBmEla'pix' 

t-TcErrtEla'pix' 

cut  of  blubber 

i-gite'tcxala     • 

t^ie'tcxala 

bone 

i-Jcamd'lcxuJc 

t-Tcamd'Icxvk 

dip-net 

e'-qxacga 

tE^-qxacga 

buoy 

o-'qxun 

LE'-qxun 

fresh-water  clam 

o'-sala 

LE'-sala 

coal 

d^o'Lxatsx' 

L-qafLxat8X' 

crab-apple 

d-pd'utc 

L'pafutc 

finper 

o-kci 

t'Jcci 

canoe 

i'Tcani'm 

o-kuni'm 

(4)  Several  terms  of  relationship  and  a  few  other  related  words 

have  a  plural  in  -nana, 

,  as: 

Singular 

Plural 

parent-in-law 

e-qsix' 

t^-qsix'^nana 

sister's  son 

i'-LatxEU 

t'Latx' En-Tiana 

wife's  sister 

o^'potsxan 

t'po'tsxan-nana 

father's  sister 

O-LOk 

t'Lok-nana 

cousin  (children  of 

L-qa'mge 

t-qa'mge-nana 

brother  and  sis- 

ter) 

Also: 

virgin 

d-Tid't!au 

t'hafV.au-nana 

friend 

i'ci'Jcc 

t'd^kc-nana 

A  few  terms   of  relationship  have 

plural  forms   in  -iJcs  or  the 

distributive  -ma,  as: 

singular 

Plural 

father 

L-mama 

L-^mama-ilcc 

elder  brother 

i'xkfun 

t-xklun-ikc 

younger  brother 

i-wux 

t-^wux-tikc 

mother's  brother 

i-tata 

t'tata-ikc 

younger  brother! 

(address) 
daughter's    child! 

(address) 


ao 


a  oema 


qac  qa  coma 

(5)  A  number  of  words  have  peculiar  plural  sufiixes: 

Singular  Plural 

chief  i-kafnax  t-Jcand'x-imct 

mother  L-aa  L-atct 

youth  i-q'odHipx'  t-q!ulipx'-una'  yu      (see 

under  6)  §^12 
sweetheart  L-qolix'  t-'qdleyu 
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(6)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  -yu-  which  may  be  either  an  affix  or  may  be  considered 
as  an  expansion  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  bydieresis. 

Plimd 

-^oyiU 

'XaJayutck 

-Ula/yuLX 

-wdyutck 

-'oyutc 

(7)  The  personal  demonstrative  pronoun  has  a  plural  in  -c. 

x'l^ta  these  things  x'i'tac  these  menl, .^  .v 

,  ,  .  ,       ,,  Msee  §44) 

qo'ta  those  things  qotac  those  menJ 

(8)  Several  nouns  and  verbs  form  singular  and  plural  from  distinct 
or  distantly  related  stems,  as: 


Singular 

to  bathe 

-'ot 

to  rise 

'Xalatck 

to  notch 

'UUlx 

to  dance 

-witcJc 

to  awaken 

-mc 

Singular 

Plural 

woman 

d-^d'kuU 

t-d'nEmckc 

child 

L-ktafsks 

t-qd^sosiniks 

child  (some  one's) 

L'Xa 

L-a 

relative 

L'icx 

t-coldl 

slave 

€-Witix' 

t-eltgeu 

eye 

e'-qot 

Dual  s-qod 

to  be 

'O'C 

'Xreloriiix' 

to  cry 

-gE^tsax 

'Xenem 

to  stand 

'trait 

'Xena 

to  die 

'd-niEqt 

-Xtf'IHlit 

to  kill 

-d-wa^ 

-(htena 

§  39.  VOCATIVB 

A  few  nouns,  particularly  terms  of  relationship,  have  a  vocative, 
which  has  no  pronominal  element,  as: 

ad  younger  brother!  md'ma  father! 

dts  younger  sister!  dq  son! 

kd'pxd  elder  brother!  elder  sister!  dc  daughter! 

qdc  grandchild!  (said  by  man)  cikc  friend! 
ka^e  grandchild!  (said  by  woman) 

§  40.  DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS 

On  the  whole  the  derivation  of  the  numerous  polysyllabic  nouns  in 
Chinook  is  obscure.  Evidently  a  considerable  number  of  nominal 
affixes  exist,  which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  their  significance 
can  not  be  determined.  Examples  are  the  derivatives  from  the  stem 
elx  LAND,  COUNTRY — iWl  COUNTRY  (the  x  disappears  because  the  vowel 
following  Ix  carries  the  accent)    LgoLe'lxEmk  person,  e'hpam  town, 

§§39,40 
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te'lx'Em  PEOPLE.     From  the  stem  xe  we  have  iqoatE'xexe  bullfrog; 
from  the  stem  Tcon,  iqtb'Tconkon  woodpecker. 

A  few  affixes  only  occur  fairly  frequently,  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  classify  the  words  satisfactorily. 

1.  -A?^-.     I  presume  this  prefix  is  the  same  as,  or  at  least  related  to, 

the  verbal  prefix  -H,  -jri,  which  signifies  that  a  verb  usually 
transitive  is  used  without  object.     Thus  may  be  explained — 

o'giLqIup  a  cut 

ige^LlmEnLlmEn  something  rotten 

igUe'matk  store 

ogue'pxafe  alder  ( =  wood  for  dyeing) 

iTcte'wulElqL  food 

e^Tc'it  payment  for  a  wife 

hkH^wax  torch,  flower 

ikipald'vml  word 

ddmd'cx'Em  toy 

iklete^nax  game 

2.  -ge-.     This  seems  to  be  a  nominal  prefix  corresponding  to  the 

verbal  reflexive  -x-. 
dqogu'nTcLatk  club  (from  -x-gunk  to  club) 
Lqe'tcamete  comb  (from  -XEl'tciam  to  comb  one's  self) 
Lqeie'tcuvxi  hat  (from  -XEULe'tcuwa  to  hang  a  round  thing  on  top 

of  one's  self) 


iqatsIe'Lxak  panther 
dqotsid'yuLxaJc  ants 


(from  -xtse'txako  to  have  a  notch  around 
one's  self) 

Judging  from  the^e  examples,  it  would  seem  plausible  that  most 
nouns  beginning  with  -^i-,  -H-,  -Icle-,  -qe-,  -qle-,  contain  these 
prefixes,  for  instance: 
ige^luxtcutk  arrow-head 
ige^mxatk  burial 
ige'Vote  elk-skin 
oque'nxak  plank 
oklwe'lak  dried  salmon 

and  other  similar  ones.     Here  may  also  belong 
oquevyi'qe  knife 

oqlweWvndx  maturing  girl  (the  one  who  is  moved  up,  hidden?) 
iqleyo'qxut  old 
The  extensive  use  of  these  prefixes  is  also  illustrated  by — 
iqeklEfs  brass,  but 

ikfEfsa  GALL  (both  from  kiss  yellow) 

iqe'plal  doorway  (probably  from  -p!a  into  [  =  that  into  which 
people  always  enter]) 
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3.  nU'-  is  a  local  prefix. 

naLxoa'p  hole  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 

na^e'lim  the  country  of  the  Tillamook  (from  ^elim) 

4.  -fe  a  suffix  signifying  tree,  wood. 

ogue'fxate  alder  (=  wood  for  dyeing). 

5.  "tk  is  a  nominal  suffix  the  significance  of  which  is  quite  obscure. 

In  a  few  cases  it  indicates  the  point  of  an  object,  but  in  many 
cases  this  explanation  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  j>os- 
sible  that  this  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  verbal  stem  -tk  to  pl^ 
DOWN,  TO  DEPOSIT,  SO  that  its  meaning  might  be  something 
on  the  ground,  or  something  attached  to  something  else,  or  a 
part  of  something  else.  This  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
in  words  like — 

l^potitk  forearm 

ige'luxtcvik  arrow-head 

iwa'nEmatk  belly-cut  of  a  fish 

UEme'tk  BED  may  be  derived  from  -elx  ground,  and  may  mean 

PUT  DOWN   ON   THE   GROUND 

ikaLXB/lEmatk  may  mean  put  down  to  eat  from  (=  dish) 
The  following  list  contains  some  stems  with  their  nominal  and 
verbal  derivatives.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
verb  is  derived  from  the  noun. 

'pxa   ALDER-BARK. 

o'-pxa  alder-bark 
o-gue'-pxa-U  alder 
L-ge^-pxa^te  alder- woods 
-al'd'-pxa  to  dye  in  alder-bark 
L-q-L-dL-b^'pxa  dyed  cedar-bark 

'tsIfLX  TO  NOTCH. 

i-qa-tsIe^LX-dk  what  has  a  notch  around  itself  (=  panther) 
d-qO'tslafyuLX-ak  those  with  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants) 
-S'X'tsIeLx-akd  to  make  a  notch  around  a  thing 

'Tdanxafte  drift-net. 
d"lc!unxaffe  drift-net 
-XEn-lc!anxd'te-mam  to  go  to  catch  in  drift-net 

nauafitk  net. 

'Xe-naua'itgl  to  catch  in  net 

-Wiuc   URINE   OP   MALE. 

L-o'-wiuc  urine 
-xa-vnuc  to  urinate 
o-wiu' c-^matk  chamber 
§40  '  n  A 
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-kxamit  to  pay  attention. 

i-korkxamit  mind 
-Or-Jcxamit  to  pay  attention 

•^nJc  TO   CLUB. 

d^d-gu^nk-La-tk  club 
-x-gunk  to  club 

'tdam  TO  COMB. 

L^e-tcam-e-te  comb 

'LXe   TO   CRAWL. 

L-qa^Lxe'-la  one  who  crawls  much  ( =  crab) 

-Utca  EAR. 

o'-utca  ear 
-x-wn'tcar-tk  to  hear 

^LXEl(Em)    TO   EAT. 

i'kd-LXEil-^nKUk  dish 

-*oic  TO   BREAK   WIND. 

-XE^l'oic-qc  to  break  wmd  (perhaps  for  -^oicqoic) 
o^'^wic-qc  wind  broken 

-iX  AROUND   NECK.  • 

-xx-o^  it  is  around  the  neck 
i-qte'-Lx-ot  necklace 
-iewa  TO  bail  out. 

'X-teiva  to  bail  out  canoe 

o-H-tewd'-LX-fe  for  bailing  out  into  the  water  ( =  bailer) 

-kamdt  property. 

-x'smota  to  barter 
t'kamd'ta  property 

-kema{ik)  baton. 
o^-kumaik  baton 
-xeTYiatk  to  beat  time  with  baton 

-L€  TO   CATCH    with   HERRING-RAKE. 

'X-Le-n  to  catch  with  herring-rake 

v-qa^Le'-mor-tk  herring-rake 
-mdcx'sm  to  play,  to  fool. 

t-ki-mo' cx' ETYia  toys 
-m^cx  WOOD. 

e-m^qc  tree 

o-'m^ecx  kettle 

-XEl-mEqci  to  gather  wood 

-p.'a  TO  ENTER. 

i-qe^'ptal  doorway 
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-LetCUVXl  TO   PUT   HOLLOW   THING   ON    TOP  OF   SOMETHING. 

L-ql'Letcuwaf-ma  hat 

-jd  LOUSE. 

o-qct  louse 
-ge-qcta  to  louse 
"hHck  TO  NET 

c-kHck-^maftk  net-shuttle 
'XEl-ge'-kHck  to  net 

'tciaJct  TO   POINT. 

-gEn-tciakte  to  point  at  something 
gi-tcd'akte4  pointer  (=  first  finger) 

-mg  TO  SPIT. 

'd-mqo-it  to  spit 
-o-m^-a  to  vomit 
L-^mX'te  saliva 

'kta  THING,  SOMETHING,  WHAT. 

i-Jcta  thing,  something,  what 
-^Eni-o-kti  to  pay 

§  41.  NOUNS  AND  VERBS  DBBIVED  FBOM  PABTICLBS. 

Many  particles  (see  §  46)  can  be  used  as  steins  of  nouns.     I  have 

found  the  following  examples: 

iryuLll  pride  74.11  (from  yuL!l  proud) 

ikIe'waxEma  torches  27.22  (from  vxix  light,  to  shine) 

ikle^wax  flower  165.27  (from  wax  to  bloom) 

ewaxo^mi  copper  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 

iklwac^d'mi  fear  213.10  (from  hlwac  afraid) 

igi'Lqfup  cut  46.2  (from  Lq!up  to  cut) 

ige' LlniEnLtmEn  syphilis  (from  LtmEU  soft,  rotten) 

naislifx  piece  69.3  (from  tslEX  to  tear) 

naLxoa'p  hole  23.7  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 

nalo'lo  something  round  (from  lo'lo  round) 

-xa'pEnie  a  woman  gives  herself  in  payment  for  services  of  a 

shaman  203.11  (from  pd'nic  to  give  in  payment  for  services  of 

a  shaman) 
-^e'staqloam  to  go  to  war  270.1  (from  staq!  war) 
L-xq!am  to  be  lazy  (from  q!am  lazy) 
ne-dxaxome  to  notice  40.14  (from  xdx  to  notice) 
ce'kpElEpt  it  boils  (from  Iep  to  boil) 
-xafgiLqlup  to  cut  one's  self  (from  Lqlup  to  cut) 

Nevertheless  this  series  of  steins  is  sharply  set  off  from  all  others, 
since  the  latter  never  occur  without  pronominal  elements,  excepting 
a  few  vocatives  that  have  been  mentioned  in  §39. 
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i  42.  COMPOUND  NOUNS 

There  are  only  very  few  examples  of  nouns  compounded  of  two 
independent  elements,  as: 

c-gE-md'ldk-tcxict  my  elk  nose  193.19  (c-  dual;  -gB-  my;  -moldk 

elk;  'tadct  nose) 
Hagela'lcte  woman's  utensils    {t-  plural;  -'age^laJc  woman;  -Jde 

things) 
i'k/wni-y'i'lxarn  myth  town  216.8  (t-  masculine*   -Jcanam  myth; 
-dxam  town) 

A  number  of  nouns,  particularly  names  of  animals,  are  descriptive 
in  character.  These  were  probably  used  as  alternates  in  case  one 
name  of  an  animal  became  tabued  through  the  death  of  a  person 
bearing  its  name,  or  a  name  similar  to  it.     Examples  are: 

iqatsIe^Lxak  having  a  notch  around  itself,  i.  e.,  with  a  thin  belly 

( =  panther) 
oqotsHa/yuLxak  those  having  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants) 
itca/yau  d'yaqtq  snake's  head  ( =  dragon  fly) 
e'gdlELX  going  into  the  water  (  =  niink) 
otco^itxuL  dip-net  maker  (  =  spider) 
eqe'wam  the  sleepy  one  (  =  a  fishfsp.]) 
oTcd'lxvl  thief  (  =  mouse) 
iklu'tklul  the  one  who  always  breaks  (bones)  (  =  dog  [Kathla- 

met  dialect]) 

§  43.  SUBSTANTIVES  AS  QUALIFIBBS 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  substantives.  In  this 
case  the  qualifying  substantive  takes  the  gender  of  the  one  qualified: 

o'Jcxola  o^o'vmn  a  male  silver-side  salmon  109.3 
e^e'ldl  imo'lak  a  female  elk  264.3 
e'hfola  imo'lak  a  male  elk  264.2 

These  qualifiers  are  not  adjectives,  but  remain  true  substantives, 
as  is  shown  by  the  feminine  prefix  o-,  which  is  characteristic  of 
substantives. 

§  44.  I>enionstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

(1)  Demonstrative  Pronouns  of  Lower  Chinook.    The 

structure  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  Chinook  proper 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  noun.  It  consists  of  a  modal  element, 
which  seems  to  express  visibility  and  invisibility;  the  personal 
pronoun  which  expresses  gender;  and  the  demonstrative  element, 
which  expresses  position  near  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 
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(1)  Modal  element. 

Visibility,  or  existence  in  present  time  x'- 
Invisibility,  or  existence  in  past  time  q- 

(2)  Gender. 
Masculine  -i- 
Feminine  -a- 
Neuter  -l- 
Dual  'Ct- 
Plural  -t- 

(3)  Demonstrative  element. 

Near  first  person  -t 

Near  second  person  -au  (-i-a) 

Near  third  person  -x  (-d-a) 

In  the  forms  with  consonahtic  pronoun  (-L-,  -c^-,  -/-),  the  demonstra- 
tive element  is  represented  by  a  secondary  character 1-  (-€-)  pre- 
ceding the  pronoun  for  the  demonstratives  of  the  first  and  second 
persons;  -o-  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

Thus  the  following  table  develops: 

Present,  Visible 

Masculine  Feminine  Neater 

Near  1st  person xik  xak  x'xhik 

Near  2d  person x'iau  x'au  x'lha 

Near  3d  person x'ix'  x'ox  x'OLa 

PlonJ. 
Dual  Plural  human 

beings 

Near  1st  person x'lctiJc  x'ltik  x'itikc 

Near  2d  person x'lcta  x'Ua  x'Uac 

Near  3d  person x'octa  x'ota  x'otac 

Past,  Invisible 

Masculine  Feminine  *  Neuter 

Near  1st  person 

Near  2d  person qiau  -  qeta 

Near  3d  person qix'  qax  qoia 

Plural. 
Dual  Plural  human 

beings 

Near  1st  person -  -  - 

Near  2d  person qecta  qeta  qetac 

Near  3d  person qocta  qdta  qotac 

The  forms  for  past  or  invisible  near  the  first  person  do  not  seem  to 
occur.  Besides  these,  emphatic  forms  occur  in  which  the  initial 
elements  are  doubled.     Of  these  I  have  found  the  following: 
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Present,  Visible 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neater 

x'ix'l^k 

xaxd'lc 

- 

x'ix'iau' 

xaxau' 

- 

x'ix'l'x' 

xaxd'x 

x'ix'o^La 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  human  beings 

x'ix'o'cta 

x'ix'o'ta 
Pasty  Inmsihle 

x'ix'o'tac,  x'ix'd^LOc 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

qiqiau' 
qiqe^x' 

qaqau* 
qaqd^x 

qiqo'La' 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Plural,  human  beings. 

qiqo^cta  qiqd'ta  qiqd'ctac 

On  the  whole,  these  doubled  forms  are  used  more  frequently  in  a 

predicative  sense  than  the  single  forms.     Apparently  they  are  often 

substantival   forms,  but   I   think   they  are   better  characterized  as 

predicative.     Quite  often  these  forms  may  be  translated  this  one, 

WHO. 

x'ix'e'h  aLge^tk^Lam  xiixi  hqleyd^qxbt  it  is  this  (masc),  he  brought 
it  (masc.)  this  (neut.)  old  man  67.6 

dqIb'xdL  xaxau'  o^Lxat  Oq.'o'xoL,  this  is  the  one,  she  has  come 
down  to  the  beach  107.9  (o-  she;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -t  perfect) 

x'ix'iau  amigd'tlom  this  one  whom  you  met  185.12  (a-  transi- 
tional; m-  thou;  i-  him;  -gatq  to  meet;  -am  completive) 

anid'wa^  qiqiau'x  TctcEnxgd'lulcL  I  killed  that  one  who  always  went 
first  89.5  {-Aua^  to  kill;  qiqiau'x  probably  for  qiqiau' ;  Ic-  the  one 
who;  tcEti — he  me;  -xgako  to  go  about;  -l  with  suffix  -aTco  by 
metathesis  ^lIuIcl) 

The  simple  forms  occur  generally  in  adjectival  form. 

nal^e'ma  xalc  dJdu'ltdn  I  will  give  her  this  fish  head  183.7  (nal- 

I  her  to  her;  -^em  to  give  food;  -a  future;  ol-fulfcin  fish  head) 
atcihE'Vem  ilcamd'Tcxuk  qo^La  Lge'wusx  he  gave  a  bone  to  that  dog 

187.12  {atciLEl'  he  him  to  it;  ikamd'icxuk  bone;  Lge'wusx  dog) 
k^ca'la  x'ik  ne'mal  up  this  river  220.2 

In  some  cases  I  have  found  tike,  tik,  Lik  instead  of  the  same  elements 
with  the  prefix  x'i,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  these  cases  the 
beginning  of  the  word  was  not  slurred  over. 
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Apparently  there  is  also  a  duplication  of  the  terminal  element  in  -t. 
At  least  this  is  a  possible  explanation  of  the  form  x'ix'e/lcik. 

x'ix'l'gik  mha^nax  tcEmd'xo  this  here  is  what  will  make  you  rich 
218.1   (m-  thou;  -Jcdnax  chief,  rich  man;  tcEm-  he  thee;  a- 
directive  before  x;  -x  to  make;  -o  future  after  x) 
e^Jda  tduwd'ya  x'ix'e^Jcik  what  can  this  one  do!  134.25 
id!  x'ix'e'Hk!  oh,  this  (miserable)  one!  41.10,  147.1 
tgafma^  x'vte'ldk  these  are  shot  213.20  {tgd-  their;  -^ma^  being  shot) 

To  this  form  may  belong  the  demonstratives  o^hiky  yo'lcvky  ya'xJcuky 
x'ix'd'Tcvkj  giqo'Tc,  but  all  these  seem  to  be  demonstrative  adverbs. 
{2)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Lower  Chinook.  These 
are  very  numerous  and  it  is  diflScult  to  present  them  in  a  system- 
atic way.  One  set  corresponds  strictly  to  the  set  described  before. 
The  fonns  expressing  present  have  the  element  x*-,  those  express- 
ing past  q-.  Both  occur  with  the  two  vowels  -t-  and  -o-,  which, 
in  this  case,  seem  to  express  this  and  that.  Their  locative  char- 
acter is  expressed  by  the  suffixed  locative  element  go.  Thus  we 
find— 

x'lgo  x'ogo 

qlgo  qogo 

a'Ua  d'LO  iau'a  x'igo  naLxoa^p  ahgd'yax  Ue'e  now  they  went  thus 
to  this  place  where  they  had  dug  up  the  ground  23.7  (a'Ua 
now;  a-  transitional;  i-  indefinite;  -o  to  go;  iau'a  here  thus; 
no-  place;  Lxoa'p  to  dig;  a-  transitional;  Lg~  indefinite  transi- 
tive subject;  -ay-  for  -i-  masculine  object;  -a-  directive;  -x  to 
do;  iZ^'e  ground  masc.) 
x'lgo  NagaLd^maty  go  tgd^lc^LU  qo'ta-y-e^Tca  here  at  GaLa'mat  is 
their  custom  thus  240.25  {na-  place;  go  there;  <<7d'-their;  'Tc^lSL 
custom;  e'Tca  thus) 
id'xkewa  tah!  x'ok  qiat  aqd'nax  nevertheless  there  I  am  loved  39.5 
{id'xkewa  there  thus;  tah!  nevertheless:  q!at  to  love;  a-  tran- 
sitional; -dn  me  [accented  a];  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
tcla'a,  qa'da  xogu  nr/xax  see!  how  I  became  here  178.8 
a'lta  LpU  qigo  leTc^  ne^xax  now  it  was  red  where  it  was  broken 

185.20  (LpU  red;  leIc^  to  break) 
pdL  ikd'pa  qigo  md^Lne  it  was  full  of  ice  there  seaward  44.24 

(2>dJDfull;  iJcd'paice;  Twa'^n^  seaward) 
aLE'xElaicgux  qigo  ndpd'nEmx  he  would  arise  when  it  was  night 

165.6 
qogu  iicd'qlatxala  ayd^XElax  utcd^nix  there  the  wedge  was  bad 
161.8  (i-  masculine;  -ted-  feminine  possessive;  -^latxala  bad- 
ness; ayd'xElax  hers  is  on  her;  uicd'nix  wedge) 
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a'ctop!  go  qogo  gitano'Tcsix  Uol  they  entered  that  little  house  29.14 
(a' do  they  two  go;  -p/  into;  go  there;  gitano'Jcstx  having  their 
smallness) 

A  distinct  series,  continuing  the  idea  in  this  manner  are  ya'hva, 
yau'a,  e'wa,  qewa,  ya'xkewa. 

Related  to  these  is  the  interrogative  qd'xewa.  All  of  these  contain 
the  element  -wa.  They  designate  nearness  and  distance,  but  I  am 
imable  to  tell  the  difference  in  their  use,  which  is  rather  indefinite. 
According  to  their  form  ya'hva  ( =yaTc-wa)  probably  belongs  with  the 
series  designating  position  near  the  speaker,  yau'a  {^yavrwa)  posi- 
tion near  the  person  addressed.  The  form  hva  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  demonstrative  position  near  the  third  person,  while  ya'xkevxi 
always  refers  back  to  a  place  previously  designated:  thus  just  at 

THAT  PLACE. 

iahva'  goije'  dHcax  here  he  did  thus  65.21  (goye'  thus;  die-  he 

her;  -ox  to  do) 
nihd  mo'ya  iau'a  do  not  go  there!  185.17 
Tie'Tc'ikst  e'wa  we'wuLl  he  looked  there  into  the  house  130.17  {ne- 

he,  intransitive;  -ki  designates  lack  of  object;  -Icat  to  look; 

we'wuLe  inside  of  house) 
id'xlcewa  ne'xarikd  there  (to  the  place  pointed  out)  he  ran  23.17 
id'xkewa  ayuqund'etixt  there  (where  he  was  shot)  he  fell  down 

62.22 

The  forms  in  -wa  are  used  often  to  express  the  idea  here — there: 
e'wa  e'nata,  iau'a  e'natai  here  on  this  side, — there  on  that  side 

201.12 
ia'kwn  no'ix  d'exat,  iau'a  ta'nuta  no'ix  d'exat  here  went  the  one 
(feminine);  there  to  the  other  side  went  the  other  75.14 
But  we  find  also  forms  in  -uk  used  in  the  same  way — 

id'Tcuk  agd'yutk  iqe'sqeSy  ia'Jcwa  e/natai  agd'yvtk  Icd'sa-it  here  on  one 

side  she  put  blue-jay,  there  on  the  other  robin  50.4 
Ld'yapc  iakwa'j — io'lcuk  id'mElk  his  foot  there, — here  his  thigh 
174.15 
The  same  adverb  is  not  often  repeated  to  indicate  different  direc- 
tions or   places. 

id'ma  iau'a  md'yima;  ndJcd  iau'a  mai'eme  iLtd'yim  only  there  (up- 
stream) go;  do  not  go  there  downstream  192.9 

Generally  re])etition  refers  to  the  same  places. 

iau'a  acgixa'lnJcdgvXy  iau'a  atgixa'lukdgux  here  they  two  threw 
him  down,  here  they  two  threw  him  down;  i.  e.,  they  threw 
him  down  again  and  again  26.8 
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yaua'  cbctikleWpzuitxe,  yaua'  dctikleld^pxuitxe  there  they  turned 
over  each  other  again  and  again  127.4 

id^koa-y-extf  ia'koa-y-ext  Tcana'mtEma  one  here,  one  here,  both; 
i.  e.,  one  in  each  hand  45.10  (see  also  157.22) 
As  stated  before,  the  forms  in  -uk  seem  to  have  adverbial  meaning. 
Following  are  examples  of  their  uses: 

o^kuk  km^gewam  ike^x  ime'xandte  there  (with  that)  shaman  is  thy 
soul  199.23  (km'qewam  one  having  a  shaman's  song;  i-  he; 
'ke-  indicates  absence  of  object;  -x  to  do,  to  be;  -Trie-  thy; 
-kanate  soul) 

io'kuk  agd'yutk  go  itcd'xEmalapHx'  here  she  put  him  in  her  arm- 
pit 50.4  ("tk  to  put;  -kEinalapIix'  armpit) 

aqd'nukct  x'ix'o'kuk  some  one  looked  at  me  here  30.8  [rkd  to  look) 

Londs  yaxku'k  Ltxd'mama  loc  may  be  our  father  is  there  29.14 
(Lonas  may  be;  -mama  father;  -c  to  be) 

tdntuwa'^omx  qiqo^k  antsauvn'plEnd'nanmU'itx  tE^kxEqL  he  comes 
to  kill  me  when  I  always  jump  in  my  house  64.25  (tc-  he;  Ti- 
me; t'  to  come;  -wa^-  to  kill;  -am  to  arrive;  -x  habitually;  o- 
transitional;  n-  I;  ts-  probably  for  s-  both  [feet];  -auwi-  for 
-on  into  them  [see  §  9];  -pEU  to  jump;  -an  assimilated  for  -aZ 
always  [§  8]  -a-4tx  always  [§  31.10]) 

Quite  isolated  is  the  form  Wxkaii,  which  appears  with  great  fre- 
quency.    The  ending  -ti  is  evidently  adverbial,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parallel  Kathlamet  form  gipd'tix'  there,  and  nd^LlkaiHx'  for  a  LrrxLE 
WHILE.     It  signifies  the  position  near  the  third  person,  there. 
id^xkati  mo'playa!  enter  there!  24.5 
id'xkate  ay o' La-it  there  he  stayed  76.14 
Still  another  form,   apparently  related   to   the  forms  in  -uk,  is 
ia'xkayuk  here. 

ia'xkayuk  ay o^ yam  here  he  arrived  64.24 
Wxkayuk  nL^Eltd^qixi  I  shall  leave  it  here  186.1 
Related  to  this  form  may  be  yukpd'  here  and  yvkpd't  to  this 
POINT  here.  These  contain  the  locative  suffix  -pa  at,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  but  does  not  occur  in  Lower  Chinook, 
while  the  ending  -t  is  directive  and  related  to  the  Upper  Chinook  -to 
(see  §  55). 

yukpd^  id'ma^  atce^lax  here  he  hit  him  (his  shooting  he  did  to 

him  here)  62.22 
yukpd'  aya^Eltce'mEX'it  here  it  hit  him  153.22 
yukpd^t  Ld^yaqso  aqhe'lax  iLd'hqta  his  hair  was  made  that  long  (to 

here  his  hair  someone  made  it  on  him  its  length)  156.17 
yukpE^t  nihe/LoAt  Ltcuq  up  to  here  he  stood  in  (it)  the  water  225.8 
§44 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  iax  (yax)  occurs  quite  frequently 
in  these  demonstratives.  As  terminal  element  it  is  found  in  xix'o^yaXj 
go^yax  and  the  interrogative  qd'xeyax. 

As  initial  element  it  occurs  in  ya^xJcuJcy  Wxkayuk,  Wxkeway  ia^xlcati. 

It  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  terminal  yax  of  the  Kathlamet 
demonstrative  and  with  the  first  element  in  ia'xka  he  alone,  the 
third  person  masculine  personal  pronoun  of  Lower  Chinook. 

{3)  Denionstratire  I^anotitis  of  Kathlatnet.  In  Kathla- 
met and  Wishram,  the  distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  does  not 
occur  and  the  structure  of  the  demonstratives  is  quite  different.  In 
both  Kathlamet  and  Wishram,  the  demonstrative  expressing  location 
near  the  first  person  has  a  prefix  (which  in  Kathlamet  has  the  same 
form  for  masculine  and  feminine),  while  all  the  other  genders  are 
designated  by  their  characteristic  sounds.  In  Wishram  this  prefix 
is  invariable.  The  location  near  the  second  and  third  persons  is 
expressed  in  both  dialects  by  invariable  suffixes. 

Kathlamet 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  1st  person  .     . 

.     tayax 

tawd'x 

LaLd^x 

Near  2d  person    .     . 

.     yd^xaue 

d'xaue 

Ld'xaue 

Near  3d  person    .     . 

.     yax'i^(yax) 

wax'V  (yax) 

Lax'l'iyax) 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  persons 

Near  1st  person  .     . 

.     ctactd'x 

tatd'x 

LOLd^ikc  tatd'ikc 

Near  2d  person    .     . 

.     dd'xaue 

td^xaue 

(?) 

Near  3d  person    .     . 

.     ctax'l'iyax) 

tax'l'iyax) 

La-itci  ta-itci 

Besides  these  forms,  Kathlamet  has  two  very  short  forms,  gi  and 
tau.  Both  are  used  for  positions  corresponding  to  here,  but  their 
exact  relationship  has  not  been  determined.  They  occur  with  all 
genders  and  numbers.  The  form  tau  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  Wishram  daUy  which  characterizes  the  first  and  second  persons  as 
prefix  and  suffix. 

itsld^tslemom  gi  d'meqct  her  sweetness  this  thy   louse   (=your 

louse  here  is  sweet)  118.12  (Kathlamet  Texts) 
Ld'evtagi  LE'tdn  Ld'tgatcx  only  this  stump  drifts  down  92.5  (ibid.) 
qdtcql  lc!d  igo^xoax  gi  tgu'nat'i  why  have  these  salmon  disap- 
peared? (why  nothing  became  these  salmon?)  47.8  (ihid.) 
qd^mta  id^ya  tau  igixatk lod^mani'i  where  went  he  who  came  home? 

162.7  (ibid.) 
iTcLotd^mit  tau  aqage'ldk  this  woman  carried  him  away  163.1  (ibid.) 

The  element  gi  appears  also  presumably  in  tdnki  something. 
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(4)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Kathlatnet.    The  two  most 
frequent  forms  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  in  Kathlamet  are 

gi^pd'  here  gopa'  there 

both  compoimds  of  demonstrative  stems  and  the  locative  suffix  -pa. 

gi'pa'  gi  txd^qoqEnuipa  ayamslge'tga  here  to  these  our  wedges  I 
shall  put  you  114.13  (Kathlamet  Texts)  (fxd-  our;  -qcqEin 
wedge;  -ma  plural;  -pa  to;  ayamkl-  I  to  thee;  -gi-  indicates 
absence  of  object;  -tk  to  put;  -a  future) 

giTpa'  cxqloa'hqox  here  the  two  were  grown  together  17.1  {ihid,) 

icxe'la-itx  Ted' pa  they  stayed  there  10.6  {ibid,) 

Tcppa'  igid'qoAtq  then  he  awoke  21.8  (ibid.) 

imo'ldk  gbpol  ca'xalix  an  elk  is  up  there  71.5  {ibid.) 

In  place  of  gipa'  the  stronger  form  gipd'tix'  is  found. 
gipd^tix'  sid'xostpa  right  here  on  his  face  76.14  {ibid,) 

Compare  with  this  form — 

iLo^yam  elxpadix  they  arrived  in  that  land  17.14  {ibid.) 
idque'vmlxt  iqd^mEUoqpdHix'  he  climbed  a  pine  there  11.14  {ibid.) 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  yukps'ty  yukpE'tEma,  in  Lower  Chinook, 
we  find  here  gipE't,  gipE'tEmax. 

gips't  d^yaLqt  up  to  here  its  thickness  189.5  {ibid.) 
LxpIoctEintix  LE^Loqco  gipE'tETTt^ax  braided  was  his  hair  to  here 
131.10  {ibid.) 

Often  yax'V  (masc.  dem.  3d  person)  is  used  as  an  adverb: 
yaxV  aqam'x  there  (was)  the  sun  109.3 
ya'xi  nid^Lnix  ige'Tcia  there  seaward  he  ran  172.11 
The  series  of  forms  of  Lower  Chinook  ending  in  -wa  is  represented 
by  d'Tcoaj  e'wa, 

iqcxe/Lau  d^hoa  itco'xoa  here  thus  he  made  her  a  monster  224.3 

{ibid,)  {iqcxe/Lau  monster;  itco'-  he  her) 
Ldn  Laxi  d'kua  Lxo'la'i  who  is  that  here  thus  talking?  51.9  {ibid.) 

Ldn  who;  lxo-  it  by  itself) 
iclo^Lxa  e'wa  ikaklo'Litx^  the  two  went  down  there  thus  to  the 
lake  18.95  {ibid.) 
It  is  characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook  that  these  forms  occur  often 
with  distributive  endings  and  with  directive  -ta. 

mdTcct  d^ivimax  itcd'Lqtax  two  these  thus  their  length  189.4  {ibid.) 
{vidlcct  two;  itcd^'  her;  -Lgtax  length) 
Another  adverb  is  found  in  this  dialect,  Wka  thus  here. 
ie'lca  gi  atxoqo'ya!  here  we  will  sleep!  109.4  {ibid.) 
te'ka  atxklayd'vmUilEma  here  we  will  play!  167.17  {ibid.) 
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(5)  DenionstratitJe  Pro7iou7is  and  Adverbs  in    Wish^ 
rata  (by  E.  Sapir). 

Masculine  Feminine  Neuter 

ida'uyaix)  {da'v>a(x)  \da^ula(x) 

\da^ya{x)  lda^vxi{x)  \da'la{x) 

ya^xdau  ia'xdau  ila'xdau 

\ya'Qcda{x)  \a'xda(x)  \la'xda(x) 

ya'xiaix)  a'xia(x)  la^xia(x) 


Near  1st  person 
Near  2d  person 


Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

Near  3d  person  (formed 

from  ya'xdau)  .     .     . 


yakd'xdau 

Dual 


akd'xdau 

Plural 


lakd'xdau 


Near  1st  person 


Near  2d  person     .     .     . 

Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

Near  3d  person  (formed 
from  ya'xrfat^)  .    .     . 


da'ucda{x) 
da'cda{x) 

cda^xdau 
cda'xda{x) 


[da'uda{x) 
\da'da{x) 

da'xdau 
da'xda{x) 


cda'xia(x)        da^xia(x) 


cddkd'xdau      dakd'xdau 


Plural,  persons 

da'uda^ 
da'doritc 
da^(u)laritc 
da'(u)arite 
da'xdauaitc 
la'xdauaitc 
a'xdauaitc 
da'xiaitc 
Wxiaitc 
qfxiaitc 
dakd'xdauaite 
lalcd^xdauaitc 
akd^xdauaitc 

Note. — It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  ya'xdau  should  be  so  read 
or  as  ya'xdau,  (x)  in  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  is  deictic 
in  value. 

-ka  may  be  added  to  demonstratives  in  -itc. 

Elements  -tla  and  -Hike  are  perhaps  "diminutive  *'  forms  of  demon- 
strative pronominal  stem  da  this  and  personal  plural  -diJcc. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  of  the  Wishram 
dialect: 

Locative  up  to 

Stem  da(u)  da'ha  here  dapt 


Stem  hwo     kw&ha  there  Tcwojyt 

Hyaxda'haASMy 
Stem  iaxi     |ia'xi6a  yonder       yofxpt 

[ia'ari  away,  off 
Stem  di        di'Tca  here 

(dikaddbd' ^2A\)  {-pt  also  in 
qa'n  t  c  i  p  t 
how  long?) 


towards,  on  .  . .  side 

ddbd't  little  ways  fur- 
ther on 
Tcwohd't 


iaxdH  further  on 
dVgat  (18.17) 


»  References  in  the  rest  of  this  section  relate  to  E.  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts  (vol.  II,  Publication  Amer. 
Ethnolog.  Society). 
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Locative  towards,  on  . .  .  side 

Stem  gi  gi'gat  (18.17) 

i^vxit   to   you   (place) 
Vwa  thus,  there  (106.22) 

[ivxi'tka  (158.24) 

Note. — Compounded  with  gi  are  also  da'ngi  something;  qa'tgi 
SOMEHOW ;  qxa^matgi  somewhere  (96.11). 

Related  to  di^Jca  and  di'gad  is  perhaps  digu^tcix  perhaps  (96.17); 
also  di^wi  like. 

In  -jri  we  have,  besides  ya'xij  also  (aga)  du'xi  oh,  well!  (60.4). 

Note. —  Ya^xa  indeed  (also  in  quct  i'axa  as  it  turned  out); 
au  (perhaps  =  at/?',  a' way  and  related  to  Chinook  ya'wa)  in  da'n  au 
ayandu^da  what,  pray,' shall  i  give  you?  (154.6);  yaxa^vxi  how- 
ever. 

Note  also  kwo'bixix  right  there,  not  very  par. 

-a^dix  forms:  a'ngadix  long  ago;  ixtlca'dix  (192.2);  irta'tkadix 
(192.5). 

With  stem  dau:  Tcw&dau  and;  da'uhva  just  as  before;  qxi'dau 

THUS. 

§  4S.  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  formed  from  the  objective 
pronoun  by  means  of  a  number  of  suffixes  of  imknown  origin  and  the 
terminal  suffix  -lea  only. 

naika  I  ntaika  we  two  (exclusive)  ntcaika  we  (exclusive) 

maika  thou  txaika  we  two  (inclusive)  Ixaika  we  (inclusive) 

ia'xka  he  mtaika  your  two  selves  mcaika  ye 

a'xka  she  cta'xka  their  two  selves 

La^ska  it  ta'ska  they 

These  forms  may  also  be  interpreted  as  intransitive  verbs.  Another 
emphatic  form,  apparently  more  verbal  in  character,  is — 

nafmka  I  alone 
md'mka  thou  alone,  etc. 

A  pecuUar  form  ml^ca  you  occurs  in  the  texts  (23.1) 
In  the  Kathlamet  dialect  an  emphatic  form  na'yax  I,  ma'yax  thou 
(Katlilamet  Texts  114.11)  is  found,  which  occiu^  also  in  Wishram. 
The  forms  for  I,  thou,  etc.,  alone  are: 

na^ema  I  alone  txa^ema  we  alone  134.16 

These  correspond  to  Wishram  forms  recorded  by  Sapir: 

na'-ima  I  alone  Mimadikc,  da^-imadikcy  a^-imadikc 

ina^-4ma  thou  alone  they  alone 

Ixa^-imadikc  we  (incl.)  alone 
§45 
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Besides  these,  Doctor  Sapir  has  recorded  in  Wishram  the  following: 
Shortest  form: 

na{x)  I  ya(x)  he  da'-itc  they 

W-itc    they     (Wishram    Texts 

48.4) 

a'-itc  they  • 
Inclusive : 

nai'Ha  I  too        ya'xtfa  he  too     la'-itOkc  they  too 
Ixai'tfikc  we  too  da'-UHlcc  they  too 

a'-itOkc  they  too 
lie  remarks  that  the  demonstratives  of  the  third  person  (ya'xia) 
seem  morphologically  parallel  to  first  and  second  personal  emphatic 
pronouns  (na^ya) ;  that  the  demonstrative  element  -t-  is  characteristic 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  -x-  of  the  third;  as  in 
naA'ka  I  yor^-ka  he 

na'A'tfa  I  too  ya-x-tla  he  too 

na^'(i)'ya  I  ya'-x-ia  he 

These  elements  -i-  and  -x-  are  probably  identical  with  Chinook  -t- 
and  'X'j  -X  in  xl'ia  and  x'ix\  x'ax. 

Particles  (§§  46-52) 

§  46.  Attribute  Co^npletnetits 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Chinook  lan- 
guage that  a  few  verbs  of  very  indefinite  meaning  which  require 
subjective  and  objective  attribute  complements  are  applied  with 
great  frequency.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these,  and  the  most 
characteristic  ones,  are  words  that  do  not  require  pronominal  prefixes. 
Many  are  clearly  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  words  belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  or  whether  they  are  individual  productions.  This  is  true 
particularly  when  the  words  do  not  form  part  of  the  sentence,  but 
appear  rather  as  independent  exclamations.  Examples  of  this  kind 
are  the  following: 

oxuiwafyul  Jcumrrij  Tcumm^  Jcumniy  Jcumm  they  danced,  kumm, 

kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  167.5  (here  kumm  indicates  the  noise  of 

the  feet  of  the  dancers) 
h&mmj  igvu^nat  eniLd'kux  h6inm,  I  smell  salmon  67.3 
a^lta^   pEmmj   tEmotsgafnuks  go  id'yacqL  now  pemm,  flies  were 

about  his  mouth  72.22  (psmm  indicates  the  noise  of  flies) 
tcXj  tcXy  tcxj  tcxy  go  Lkameld'lEq  there  was  noise  of  footsteps  (tcx) 

on  the  sand  75.3 
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In  a  number  of  cases  onomatopoctic  terms  which  imdoubtedly 
belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  are  used  in  the  same  manner: 

tcxup,  tcxupj  icxupj  tcxup  aLBfxax  Loflclewax  the  torch  flickered 
Giterally,  made  tcxup)  50.24 

Llaq,  Lidq,  Lldq^  Lofxa  ne'xax  isJce'pxoa,  out,  out,  out,  out  came 
a  rabbit  113.6 
These  cases  make  it  plausible  that  most  terms  of  this  kind  belong  to 
the  regular  vocabulary.  The  frequent  use  of  such  onomatopoetic 
words  and  the  occurrence  of  new  words  of  the  same  kind  (such  as 
ti'ntin  clock,  watch,  time;  tsi'Tctsik  wagon)  suggest  that  in  Chinook 
the  power  of  forming  new  words  by  imitative  soimds  has  been  quite 
vigorous  until  recent  times. 

Examples  of  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  class  are: 

Tie^he  to  laugh  tsEX  to  break 

Tid'Tio  to  cough  tcxup  to  flicker 

po  to  blow  tcxoap  to  gnaw 

tlEq  to  slap  k!ut  to  tear  oflf 

tidk  to  break  a  piece  out  pve  to  blow 

to'to  to  shake  Iep  to  boil 

dx  to  rattle  Liaq  to  crackle 

cdu  low  voice  zIlEp  to  go  imder  water 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where,  in  this  class  of  words,  the  purely  onomato- 
poetic character  ceases,  and  where  a  more  indirect  representation  of 
the  verbal  idea  by  sound  begins.  I  think  a  distinct  auditory  image 
of  the  idea  expressed  is  found  in  the  following  words: 

iu^Lll  proud  Icu'lkvl  light  (of  weight) 

wax  to  pour  out  kid  silent 

pdL  full  q!am  lazy 

tETYiEfn  clear  q!uL  fast 

tEll  tired  Zo'Zo  round 

tdpdk  loud  leU  to  disappear 

gu'tgut  exhausted  Ldx  to  appear 

g^cQEC  to  drive  Lxoap  to  dig 

Most  steins  of  this  class  occur  both  single  and  doubled,  sometimes 
they  are  even  repeated  three  or  four  times.     Repetition  indicates 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  verbal  idea;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  dis- 
tributive, referring  to  each  single  occurrence  of  the  idea.     We  have — 
wdx  to  pour  out  (blood)  68.1       wd'xwax  to  pour  out  (roots)  43.2 
po  to  blow  once  66.25  po'po  to  blow  repeatedly  129.20 

tEll  tired  ts'UtEll  to  be  tired  in  all  parts  of 

the  body 
k!ut  to  tear  off  89.25  klu'tklut  to  tear  to  pieces  249.4 

H6  r-        T 
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A  few  stems,  however,  occur  in  duplicated  form  only,  probably  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  idea  expressed,  which  always  implies 
repetition.     Such  are — 

lie'Tie  to  laugh  gu^tgut  exhausted 

ho'ho  to  cough  Jcu'lJcvl  light  (of  weight) 

to'to  to  shake  lolo  round 

Others  do  not  occur  in  duplicated  form,  but  take  the  distributive 
ending  -ma.     These  are — 

pdL  full  39.1,  distributive  pafLma  229.24 

vmk!  straight,  real  24.12,  distributive  wuklma  107.20 

cpsq  gray^  distributive  cpE^qEma 

Still  others  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  for  the  distributive. 
tEms^n  clean,  empty  Jc'!e  to  disappear,  nothing 

ta/rriEnua  to  give  up  61.18  Jclwac  afraid  90.5 

tqlex  to  wish  1^9.27        •  zlap  to  find  140.1,  138.15 

stdq!  war  272.5 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  those  least  onomatopoetic  in 
character  lack  the  doubled  distributive. 

In  a  few  cases  the  doubled  form  has  acquired  a  distinctive  signifi- 
cance. 

Jclwan  hopeful  134.8     Jclwa'nkfwan  glad  38.20 

lax  sideways  267.3        lafxlax  to  deceive  65.19,  to  rock  129.2 

The  most  common  verbal  stem  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
these  attributes  is  -x  to  be,  to  becx)ME,  to  do,  to  make.  -o(-i:?), 
the  general  verb  for  motion,  is  sometimes  used  with  stems  signifying 
motion.  It  seems  difficult  to  classify  these  words,  except  those  that 
clearly  express  noises.  Among  a  total  of  126  words  of  this  class,  44 
express  activities  or  processes  accompanied  by  noises;  16  are  decid- 
edly imitative;  22  designate  states  of  the  mind  or  body  which  may 
be  expressed  by  imitative  sounds,  such  as  cold,  tired,  fear;  7  are 
terms  of  color;  45  express  miscellaneous  concepts,  but  some  of  these 
may  also  be  considered  as  imitative.  It  seems  likely  that,  in  a 
language  in  which  onomatopoetic  terms  are  numerous,  the  frequent 
use  of  the  association  between  sound  and  concept  will,  in  its  turn, 
increase  the  readiness  with  which  other  similar  associations  are 
established,  so  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian,  words  may 
be  sound-pictures  which  to  our  unaccustomed  ear  have  no  such 
value.  I  have  found  that,  as  my  studies  of  this  language  progressed, 
the  feeling  for  the  sound-value  of  words  like  wax  to  pour,  Tc'!e  noth- 
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ING,  k!6mm  silence,  lo  calm,  pd'^pd^  to  divide,  increased  steadily. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  many  words  of  the  miscellaneous  class 
conveyed  sound-associations  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  motion  and  transitive  verbs,  except 
such  as  are  accompanied  by  decided  noises,  are  almost  absent  from 
the  list  of  these  words. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  these  words  seem  to  be  rather  adverbs 
than  attribute  complements: 

cafucau  naxayi'Ulc^Le  she  told  him  in  a  low  voice  40.21 
LtLX  nuLoftax'it  it  fell  down  broken  49.2 
ilcE/pLkEp  atcio'cgam  it  took  it  in  its  talons  137.15 

If  I  remember  rightly  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  sentence,  these  words 

must  rather  be  considered  as  standing  alone,  the  auxiliary  verb  -x  being 

omitted. 

LIST  OF  ATTBIBTJTB  COMPLEMBNT8 

(1)  Actions  and  processes  accompanied  by  noises. 

{wa  a  noise  under  water  217.15) 

ukvf  noise  of  an  arrow  striking  a  body  49.3 

(hEirim  noise  of  wind  41.25) 

Ji&mm  smell  67.2 

(hd  noise  of  an  arrow  breaking  49.4) 

M'Jie  to  laugh  12.22 

hd'ho  to  cough 

pEmm  noise  of  flying  72.22 

po  to  blow  66.25;  po'po  129.20 

pdy  pdy  pd  175.3 

(cIeII  noise  of  bursting  49.19,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.14) 

tiEq  to  slap  40.25;  tE^qtsq  26.8 

id' to  to  shake  194.1 

tumm  noise  of  fire  45.16,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.13 

tEmm  noise  of  feet  133.17 

t!dk  to  break  a  piece  out  of  something 

dx  noise  of  rattles  22.5 

ceU  noise  of  rattles  on  a  blanket  61.22;  d'TUMl  rattling  of  breath 
of  one  choking  150.7 

cafca  to  break,  to  wreck  198.7 

cdu  low  voice  162.11 ;  cd'ucau  40.21 

cxz  noise  of  flying  birds  137.14 

tstEX  (tclEXy  tchiXy  tSEx)  to  break  a  piece  of  wood,  antlers,  etc., 
with  hands  60.7;  to  split  wood  27.2;  sinews  138.19;  roots  95.14 
(not  used  for  splitting  planks  out  of  trees);  to  skin  a  bird 
136.23;  to  bark  a  tree  164.16;  te.Va:te/£X  45.19;  note /^x  a  piece 
of  flint  flaked  oflF  69.3 
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tcxupj  tcxEp  to  extinguish  51.2,  to  flicker  50.24;  tcxE^ptcxEp  28.8 

tcx  noise  of  footsteps  on  sand  75.3 

tcxoa'p  to  gnaw;  tcxoa'ptcxoap  175.23 

gumm  a  noise  under  water  217.16 

gom  noise  of  something  heavy  falling  down  27.9 

Jcumm  noise  of  dancing  167.5 

g  if  eg  EC  to  drive  15.5 

Ictut  to  tear  oflF  89.25;  Jc!u'tk!ut  to  clear  up  (sky)  249.4 

hu'tcxd  to  sneeze  64.24 

qvR  noise  of  falling  objects  67.1,  noise  of  heels  striking  the  ground 

65.13 
q!a'lq!al  to  beat  time 
q!e  door  creaks  66.14 
XX  to  blow  113.20 
xa/xa  to  rub  65.9 

xwe  to  blow  nose  113.21,  to  blow  on  water  before  drinking  213.13 
Lsk''  to  break  165.19;  leHcleIc  68.16 
le^JcleJc  to  burrow  95.13 

lex  to  split  (planks)  27.1,  to  burst  204.4 ;  lIe'xlIex  to  tear  145.20 
LEfxLEX  noise  of  scratching  153.7 
Lap  noise  of  shooting  272.20 

Lvx  to  come  out  49.2,  201.1 ;  lu^xlux  to  pull  out  (of  ground)  138.9 
lJce'PlJcep  to  grasp  in  talons  137.15 

hkldp  to  squeeze  9.8;  LJdd'pLkldp  with  eyes  run  out  29.20 
zqfdp  to  cut  114.3 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  23.5;  Lxoa'pLXoap  115.15 
l!l!  to  titter  177.15 
LlEq  to  hit,  to  strike  156.23 
Lldq,  Lidx  to  crackle  38.1,  185.8 
lUep  under  water  14.8 
(2)  Descriptive  words. 
pdL  full  39.1;  pafLTYia  229.24 
wax  to  pour  out  68.1,  to  take  across  river  in  canoe  23.24 ;  wafxwax 

43.2 
wax  to  light,  set  afire  28.2,  to  bloom  165.26 
Tdomm  no  noise 
Iclafya  no,  none 

hie  no  128.5,  nothing  14.1,  to  disappear  128.28 
qlEl  strong;  qlE^lqlsl  hard,  139.8,  too  difficult  204.12 
tsm^n  empty,  clean 
tsftE  to  stop  doing  something 
tuwd'x  to  light,  shine  12.1  (see  wax) 
Tcu'UkuLl  light  of  weight  199.9 
Jclaniy  JdEui  no,  none  37.15 
Iep  to  boil  173.1 
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lo'lo  round  186.23 

Lidk  spread  out  178.7 

LlmEU  to  break  into  small  pieces,  soft  130.4;  LlmE^ULlmEn  17.9 

(3)  Words  expressing  states  of  mind  and  body. 
ivfLll  proud  93.16 

TpEt  quiet  177.24 

p!dld'  quietly,  safe  198.4 

IeU,  tal  tired  62.14;  tEfUtEll  tired  all  over  (=  rheumatism) 

tq^Hx  to  like  129.27 

ttayd'  well,  healthy  165.21 

t8E8  cold  41.9 

tSE^xtSEX  unwell,  feeling  uncomfortable 

tcxap  to  hesitate  27.15 

q!at  to  love  41.6 

xdx  to  notice,  observe  75.17 

LElcIy  Lok!  weak  212.21 

tcle^ktdek  almost  choked  151.1 

lax  lonesome  22.3 

gu'tgut  exhausted 

1c!ex  cloyed  46.24;  JcIe^xJcIex  grease  smell  137.7 

Jc!a  silent  37.9,  129.2 

Jclwan  hopeful  134.8;  Tclwa'nldwan  glad  38.20 

Tclwac  afraid  211.15 

Tcico  stiflF  in  joints 

g.'am  lazy  138.4 

j^.'o'ya  stingy  (?)  139.11 

x/d  to  fear  212.11 

Llpdq  to  recover  196.22 

(4)  Color-terms. 
m'eI  black  25.11 
Tcfds  yellow 

cpeqgTBLj  (dry?)  109.10 
tklop  white  124.25 
pidx  green  30.21 

LpU  red  185.20 
is! Emm  variegated 

(5)  Miscellaneous  words. 
id^c  to  let  alone  187.13 
iLX  to  take  a  chance 

vmk!  straight  24.12;  wuTclEma'  107.20 

pE'nka  afoot  217.8,  107.6 

pd'nic  to  give  secretly  payment  to  a  shaman  200.7 

pd^  to  divide;  pd'^pa^  248.4 

pax  unlucky  264.13 
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pox  foggy  37.4 

pux  lukewarm 

po'xoie  to  make  a  mistake 

ttiel!  wet  37.5 

mane'x  to  learn  a  secret  200.10 

tafmEnua  to  give  up  61.18 

tWltlcEl  dull 

tide  to  sit  looking  on 

V.a'nuwa  to  exchange  228.8 

riEkd  to  keep,  to  retain  277.14 

8tac[!  war,  attack  272.5 

8tux  to  untie,  to  unwrap  135.13;  stu^xstux  116.10 

(tctdx  around  a  point) 

tsklES  to  stoop 

tcIpdJc  strongly  164.9,  110.1 

k!au  to  tie  123.19;  Idau'klau  118.6 

qod't  reaching  48.6,  high  water  198.24 

quL  to  hang,  to  fish  with  gaflF-hook  27.16,  to  put  on  garment,  to 

dress  136.23 
qls'cqiEC  dry  14.19  (=  thirsty)  21.1 
(qloa^p  near  40.9) 
qlvl  low  water  198.26 

q!uL  fast;  q!uL  e'cgam  hold  fast  44.15  (see  quh) 
xue't  half  full  166.8 
xop  streaming 
lax  sideways  267.3,  afternoon  63.18,  to  miss  13.19;  Id'xlax  to  rock 

129.2,  to  deceive  65.19 
lu'xLux  slick 
lu'xpame  adultery 
LEX  to  sit  still 
Ldq  to  step  aside  146.14;  to  turn  137.12,  63.4;  to  cut  oflf,  to  fall 

oflF  154.28, 194.1 ;  to  take  out  65.11 ;  Lofqidq  zigzag,  also  plural 

for  the  other  meanings 
Ldx  to  appear,  become  visible  23.13;  LofxLax  to  emerge 
Llx'  to  cohabit  228.16;  lc'x'lIx'  to  prepare  corpse  for  burial  253.3 
Lo  calm  25.18 
Luwaf  freshet 
L.'ap  tofind  261.8 
Ltdp  fitting  154.8 

§  47.  Adverbs 

The  dividing  line  between  attribute  complements  and  a  number  of 
adverbs  can  not  be  drawn  very  definitely.  I  am  particularly  doubtful 
how  t!aya'  well  should  be  classed,  and  a  few  others  which  are  placed 
in  parentheses  in  the  preceding  list. 
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A  considerable  number  of  temporal  and  modal  adverbs  occur,  the 
latter  expressing  certainty,  compulsion,  intention,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ideas  which  we  express  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by  separate  clauses. 
These  can  not  be  derived  from  simpler  forms.    Such  are: 

ai'aq  can  ^ 

xa'oxaL  can  not 

qoi  will 

qe^xtce  without  reaching  the  de^sired  end 

Jca'ltas  in  vain,  only 

qafdoxue  must 

atswtmf  probably 

Lx  may  (implying  uncertainty) 

Jcloma  perhaps 

Lo'nas  I  don't  know  (expression  of  uncertainty) 

poc  contrary  to  fact 

pEt  really 

ndkct  not 

na  interrogative  particle 

Leqs  almost 

qcdaftcx'l  hardly 

afnqaife)  already,  before 

a'lta  now 

afiqe  later  on 

Tcawa'tka  soon 

ana/  sometimes 

nau^i  at  once 

U,  le*le  a  long  time 

qla^tE^n  for  the  first  time 

tcax  for  a  while 

wixt  again 

kulE^ts  once  more 

alaftewa  again  in  this  manner 

gua'nsEm  always 

wax  next  day  {wux'V  to-morrow;  TcawVx'  eariy) 

qloafp  near  * 

tclpak  quickly 

Lawaf  slowly 

{aVaq  quickly) 

txuL  too  much 

maniqlaf  too  much 

tla/qea  just  like 

afla  even 


1  Evidently  the  original  significance  of  this  word  is  quickly;  for  instance,  ai'aq  n^ya  (if  you  tell  me  to 
go)  I  oo  QUICKLY,  1.  e.,  I  can  go. 
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§  48.  Exhortative  Particles 

A  number  of  exhortative  particles  form  a  peculiar  group  of  words. 
They  are  applied  so  regularly  and  seem  to  be  so  weak,  that  I  do  not 
quite  like  to  class  them  with  interjections.  It  would  seem  that  the 
meanings  conveyed  by  some  of  these  have  very  nice  shades.  Exam- 
ples are: 

vmsJca  a  somewhat  energetic  request — now  do  let  us  make  an 
end  of  it  and— 37.12 

nixvu  please,  just  try  to  130.3 

tcux  since  this  is  so,  do  (or  let  us)  24.10 

tayax  oh,  if  he  would!  22.4 

ho^ntcin  be  quiet 

tea!  well!  introducing  a  new  idea 

{qafHocxEm  look  out!) 

(nau^itJca  indeed!) 

(tgtId'Jcti  good!) 
The  last  three  of  these  hardly  belong  here.     They  are  derivatives: 
qafV.dcxEm  is  probably  derived  from  t!d  well;  Tiau'itka,   j>erhaps 
from  nau'i  at  once;  tgtld^Jctiy  from  t!d  well  and  -Icta  thing. 

§  49.  Interjectiofis 

The  line  between  the  last  group  of  words  and  true  interjections  is 
very  indefinite.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  interjections 
in  this  language  which  has  such  strong  onomatopoetic  tendencies  is 
considerable.     Some  of  these  are: 

d,  dj  0  oh! 

ode'  surprise  29.13 

e  pity  for  hardships  endured  187.19 

nd  pity  116.15 

and^  pain,  regret,  sorrow,  pity  22.4,  161.13 

ahaha'  pain  177.16 

arid^x  pity  153.8 

he  call  12.2,  indeed  38.22,  186.8 

he  a  long  distance  28.3,  123.13 

hoj  hohd%  oho'  surprise  at  the  success  of  an  action  24.3,  25.22, 

67.14 
Lxuaf  disgust  46.26 

ha'o'm,  had'  now  I  understand!  39.27,  100.23 
nd  disapproval  145.12 

ndq!  contemptuous  rejection  of  an  offer  124.11 
hohvf  derisive  rejection  of  a  remark  23.25 
ahd'  ridicule,  disbelief  166.23 
ehehivf  derision  45.1 

i^48,49 
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Ie  derision  of  weakness  60.14,  146.1 

id^  reproach  for  foolishness  117.9 

ndxaxax  angQr  186.16 

tcxd  that  is  nothing!  47.4 

Jcuc  good!  89.4  (also  used  by  the  Chehalis) 

klcohl  (?) 
As  mentioned  before,  many  of  the  imitative  attribute  comple- 
ments may  be  used  as  interjections.  This  may,  indeed,  be  their 
original  function.  Such  are  liEmm  noise  op  wind,  Jcumm  noise  of 
DANCING,  Jc!6mm  silence.  A  few  differ  so  much  in  form  and  use 
from  the  attribute  complements,  that  I  include  them  among  the 
interjections: 

Iui'IeIeIeIeIeIe  noise  of  flight  of  an  arrow  62.21 

wu'IeIeIeIe  noise  of  flight  of  cormorants  77.16 

wa^tsstsEtSEtSEtSE  CTj  of  blucjay  31.2,  157.25 

qa'nawtdEWvlEWulEWtdE    cry  of  gull  88.21 

wo  bark  of  dog  23.9 

wd  cry  of  child  185.24 

M  cry  of  a  person  weeping  118.8 

wciuuu  low  voice  162.3 

Jcukuku  voice  of  blue  jay  after  he  had  be- 

come a  ghost  166.19 
In  this  group  belong  also  the  burdens  of  songs,  a  few  of  which 
occur  in  the  texts. 

§  SO.  ConJunctimiH 

A  number  of  invariable  words  perform  the  function  of  conjunctions. 
The  meanings  of  a  few  of  these  are  not  quite  certain.  The  most 
important  are  the  following: 

lea  and,  then  (connecting  sentences)  26.18 

cka  and,  while  (connecting  sentences)  25.4 

Ida  and  (connecting  nouns) 

tcx'l  a  little  while  passed,  then  37.4  (often  following  the  conjunc- 
tion qiafx  if) 

ten  or  276.1 

taida  although  it  is  so,  still  44.4 

tah!  although  I  did  not  expect  it,  still  74.9 

dfoLEL  although  I  did  not  intend  to,  still  13.3 

taTcE  then  135.6 

a'lta  now  135.5 

tavxi'lta  otherwise  134.8 

manix  when  253.14 

qid'x  if  127.20  (qe,  qecX) 
§50  ^  . 
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§  51.  Adjectives 

Color-terms,  the  plural  of  small,  the  numerals  from  two  to  nine, 
and  the  indefinite  numerals  are  used  without  pronominal  prefixes. 
The  color-terms  were  enumerated  among  the  attribute  complements, 
because  they  are  generally  used  in  that  form.  gEUE^m  small  38.17 
is  used  only  for  plurals.  I  have  found  very  few  cases  only  in  which 
these  words  are  clearly  used  as  adjectives: 

aqid'cgam  ptcix  le'luweIJcluweIJc  green  mud  was  taken  30.21 
lo'lo  iJcta  something  round  127.5 

This  is  possibly  due  to  the  rarity  of  adjectives,  except  numerals  and 
a  few  others  in  the  texts.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  derivatives  of  these  stems  are  used  whenever  the  substantive 
or  adjective  is  to  be  used,  for  instance: 

ma' nix  Jcd'ltac  iLofyuLtl  hiMfqewam  when  a  shaman  only  has  pride 
203.18 

More  often  nouns  with  the  prefix  Ar-  the  one  who  has  (p.  579) 
are  used  to  express  adjectival  ideas. 

ge'LatcIa  a  sick  one  (the  one  who  has  its  sickness)  196.14 
The  cardinal  and  indefinite  numerals  of  this  class  are: 

moJcct  two  si'namokct  seven  Jca'nauwe  all 

Lon  three  kst&xkin  eight  Icapeft  enough 

la'ldt  four  TcuVtst  nine  qdmx  part 

qui^UEm  five  ted  several  manic  few 

t^xirm  six 
All  the  cardinal  numbers  of  this  group  when  used  as  distributives 
take  the  suffix  -mtga;  when  used  as  adverbs,  they  take  the  adverbial 
suffix  -c.  The  ordinals  are  formed  by  the  third  person  pronominal 
prefix  and  the  possessive  form;  for  instance,  eua'Lon  its  third  one 
(m.)  217.21,  aud'Ldn  (f.)  211.20;  and  from  these,  again,  ordinal 
adverbs,  e'Laione  the  third  time  134.23.  When  counting  human 
beings,  all  these  numerals  (cardinals  as  well  as  indefinite)  take  the 
prefix  a-  and  the  plural  suffix  -Tec.  mokci  two  may  also  take  the  dual 
prefix  C-. 

To  the  groups  of  indefinite  numerals  belongs  the  peculiar  form 
lean  Km  each,  all,  together,  which  occurs  alone  only  in  its  distribu- 
tive form  Jcarw/mtgEma  157.23,  while  generally  it  appears  as  a  prefix 
of  numerals:  ^anrm^oa'nj?m  five  together  201.22,  LkanEmqoa'nE- 
milcs  176.8.  With  mokct  two  it  seems  to  lose  its  m:  sJcanasmdJcst 
BOTH  76.14.     In  this  form  it  appears  also  in  lea' name  all. 
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§  S2.  Adverbs  Derived  from  Intransitive  Verbs 

Particles  used  as  adverbs  have  been  mentioned  before.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  from  both  ordinal  and 
cardinal  numbers  by  the  suffix  -e.  This  is  also  used  with  intransitive 
verbs,  the  adverb  being  formed  from  the  masculine  third  person 
singular. 

iv/Lqat  it  is  long;  iu^iqle  long 

e'nata  the  one  on  the  other  side ;  e^natai  on  the  other  side 

Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  (§§  53-64) 

§  S3.  Difninntive  and  Aufftnetitative  Consonantistn  in 
Wishrani  (by  Edward  Sapir) 

Very  characteristic  of  Wishram,  as  also  without  doubt  of  all  other 
Chinookan  dialects,  is  a  series  of  changes  in  the  manner,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  place,  of  articulation  of  many  of  the  consonants,  in 
order  to  express  diminutive  and  augmentative  ideas  in  the  words 
affected.  This  peculiar  process  of  "consonantal  ablaut,"  though 
perhaps  most  abimdantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  is  exem- 
plified in  all  parts  of  speech,  so  that  it  has  almost  as  much  of  a 
rhetorical  as  of  a  purely  grammatical  character.  Of  the  two  series  of 
consonantic  changes  referred  to,  that  bringing  about  the  addition  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  of  a  diminutive  idea  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  an  actual  change  to  augmentative  consonantism  hardly 
being  found  outside  of  the  noim.  The  main  facts  of  consonantic 
change  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  To  express  the  diminutive,  non- 
fortis  stopped  consonants  become  fortis,  the  velars  at  the  same  time 
becoming  back-palatals  (the  treatment  of  velar  stops,  however,  seems 
to  be  somewhat  irregular) ;  c  and  its  affricative  developments  tc  and 
tc!  become  s,  ts,  and  is!  (s  seems  sometimes  to  be  still  further  "diminu- 
tivized"  to  te,  ts  to  te.',  so  that  c,  «,  tSj  is!  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  scale  of  diminishing  values) ;  x  becomes  x,  in  analogy  to  the 
change  of  velar  stops  to  back-palatal  stops  just  noted;  other  con- 
sonants remain  unmodified.  To  express  the  augmentative,  fortis 
consonants  become  non-fortis  (generally  sonant)  stops,  no  change 
taking  place  of  back-palatal  to  velar;  «,  te,  and  ts!  become  respec- 
tively c,  tCj  and  tc!  (in  some  few  cases  ts  and  tc  affricatives  become 
djj  pronoimced  as  in  English  judge,  this  sound  not  being  otherwise 
known  to  occur  in  Wishram);  other  consonants  remain  unmodified. 

§§52,53 
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The  following  table  of  consonantic  changes  will  best  make  the  matter 
clear: 


Moniutl 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

h,  p 

p! 

(jb) 

d,t 

t! 

id) 

9,Tc 

Ic! 

(9) 

9,i 

k!,  (g,  k) 

(?) 

qx 

kx 

(qx) 

?•' 

k!,  ikx) 

I 

p! 

ip!) 

t! 

m 

d 

Tel 

(k!) 

9 

c 

8,  is 

ic) 

tc 

U 

{tc),  (?)  dj 

tc! 

U! 

{tc!),  dj 

8 

(«) 

c 

t8 

its),  ts! 

tc,dj 

ts! 

{ts!) 

tc!,{%)dj 

X 

X 

(X) 

7 

(x) 

(?)x 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  have  all  the  consonants 
of  a  word  bear  a  consistent  diminutive  or  augmentative  coloring, 
though  absolute  concord  in  this  regard  is  by  no  means  always 
observed.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  c  and  s  sounds  are  most 
easily  varied  in  accordance  with  our  rule.  Final  non-affricative  stops 
seem  incapable  of  change.  It  often  happens  that  the  normal  form 
of  a  word  is  itself  partly  diminutive  in  form  owing  to  its  meaning;  in 
such  cases  the  form  may  be  still  further  ''diminutivized''  if  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  word  a  more  than  ordinarily  diminutive  force. 
Thus  'hide-  in  il-lcIa'c-Jca^  child  is  evidently  a  semi-diminutive 
form  of  the  stem-syllable  -Icdc;  little  child  ,  baby  appears  in  more 
pronouncedly  diminutive  form  asilJcla^sJcds  (Wishram  Texts  176.3). 

The  foUo^ong  table  of  body-part  nouns  will  serve  as  a  set  of  exam- 
ples of  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms.  The  diminutives  would 
naturally  refer  to  the  body-parts  of  a  tiny  child,  the  augmentatives 
to  those  of  an  abnormally  large  being,  as  a  giant. 

Augmentative 

i'ba^qxa 


Normal 

Diminutive 

i'pla'qxa  flat-headed- 

ness  (dim.) 

i-gE^c  nose  (aug.) 

i-k!E'tc 

i'l'pc  foot 

i'l-ps 
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Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

irqxwi^t  leg 

i-khwi't 

Orqlo^xl  knee 

Or-ktu'xl 

a-^o'xl 

OrmE'luqtan  cheek 

a-mE^lukltan 

irmElEXlklu^lamat 

i-niElExtgu^lamai 

tongue 

i-mi^ct  lips 

i-mVst 

i-Jc^cxa't  mouth 

i'TdHxa't 

wa'-kcEU  finger 

wa'-JcsEU 

is-qxu's  eyes  (dim.) 

ic-qxu'c 

id-^rriE^qco  face-hair 

id-ms'lcso 

i-klwa'yat  crown  of 

i-gwa'yat 

head 

a-icWn  shoulder 

Or-tsktE'n 

wd-qm'tc  breast 

wa-Jcxa'ts  * 

i'Tcxa'tc  tooth 

i'kla'ts 

i-qla'qctdq  head 

i'^a'qdaq 

ic-Jda'lkal  hip-joints 

is-lcla'TkaL 

ic-ga'lkal 

ia-qhvd'gwdst  jaws 

is'klwa'gwast 

(dim.) 

a-mu^qivxil  paunch, 

a-mu'^wal 

stomach 

Examples  of  other  than  body-part  nouns  are: 


Normal 

it-q!u'tcu  bones 


i'tcH^au  snake 
i'UVktsik  wagon 

(dim.) 
i-cgi^lukc  wolf 

(aug.) 


da-ga'c  yellow 
i'cga'n  cedar 

board 
i'kla'lamat  stone 
a-kla'munaq  fir 
il'kla'ckdc  child 

(dim.) 
a-Uu'-gagilak  good, 
strong  woman 


Diminutive 

it-qluts'ie'lxlEm  dog 
(literally,  eater  of 
small  bones) 

i-isli'au 

is-tali'ktsik  buggy 

il-skfi^luks  new-bom 
wolf  cub  (Wishram 
Texts  56.30) 

a-qx-klVc  gold 

{wor-ska'n  box 

\wa''tsk!un  cup 


il'kla'skds 


Augmentative 


i-djVau 

i'djVkdjik  heavy  truck 


a-ga'munaq 


a-du^-aagilak  strap- 
ping big  woman 


§53 


icr.  wa-qta'tc  thorn,  dim.  wa-kja'U  (Wishram  Texts,  p.  26.1) 
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In  these  lists,  (dim.)  and  (aug.)  mean  that  the  words  so  designated 
are  wholly  or  partly  diminutive  or  augmentative  in  consonantism 
owing  to  their  primary  significance.  In  i-p/a'gara,  for  instance,  the 
diminutive  notion  implied  by  p/  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember 
that  head-flattening  is  associated  with  infancy.  In  some  cases  a 
consonant  change  involves  or  is  accompanied  by  a  vocalic  change; 
it  seems  that  the  change  of  a  to  t^  or  ^  has  in  itself  more  or  less 
diminutive  force  (cf.  wa'-isklun  from  wa-slca'n  with  ila-Jdo'its  very 
LITTLE  [Wishram  Texts  176.3]  ordinarily  -Jdaits  small).  The  case 
of  i-cga'n  as  compared  with  wd-ska^n  and  wa'-tsklun  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  diminutive  form  of  a  noun  often  has  a  specialized 
meaning  of  its  own.     A  few  more  examples  are : 

Normal  Diminutive 

i'tc!Vn6n  eagle  il-tsH'non  bird 

i-tctVlaq  cricket  i-tatVlaq  grasshopper 

irqlapca'lvxic  turtle  is-kta^psalwas  lock  (of  door) 

a-tca^la  grindstone  a-tsa'la  file 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  nouns  on  becoming  diminutive  in 
form  at  the  same  time  change  to  a  more  suitable  gender,  masculines 
often  becoming  feminines  (e.  g.,  wa-ska^n),  neuters  (e.  g.,  il-skli'luJcs), 
or  diminutive  duals  in  is-  (e.  g.,  is-kla'psalwds).  Most  examples  of 
diminutives  and  augmentatives  hitherto  given  have  been  formed 
from  nouns  that  in  themselves  have  no  necessary  diminutive  or  aug- 
mentative force.  Other  examples  than  those  already  given  of  words 
with  inherent  diminutive  force,  and  hence  with  at  least  partial 
diminutive  consonantism,  follow: 

a-klu'kskluks  ankle  is-ga^klaps  hat 

o-p/u'xp.'ux  elbow-joint  i-kla'its  smallness   (contrast  -^ail 

i-p!u^xc  cotton-tailed  rabbit         bigness) 

Ortlantsa  crow  (contrast  i-kla'stUa  crab 

i-cka'lax  raven)  il-zan  (somebody's)  child 

i'sklu^lya     coyote     (?     cf.  i-sk.'wo^latsintsin  swMow 

i'cgilukc  wolf)  wa-tsklE^riLX  nit 
a-gu'sgus  chipmunk 
a-/>  luna'ts  skis  Ek     mosquito 
(?cf. -ftrna  JUMP) 

Particulariy  instructive  as  indicating  a  live  feeling  for  diminutive 
consonantism  are  such  words  as  a-liklu'k  chicken  and  a-laplu's  cat 
borrowed  from  Chinook  jargon  (p  in  -pus  would  not  be  consistent 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  I— 10 41  §  53 
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with  diminutive  s).     It  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to  recognize 
augmentative  consonantism  in  the  following  noims: 

i-^a'nvJc  beaver  ic-kcku'ct   testicles    (contrast    is- 
irgu'nat  Chinook  salmon  (con-       qpcu's  eyes) 

trast     wa-tsu'iha  blue-  i-gu'cax  sky 

BLACK  salmon)  ic-^wd^lola  gun 

i-CE^lqcElq  porcupine  vxi'-itc  tail  of  mammal 

ic-ga'Tcwal  eel  ic-Wct  fish-tail  (contrast  is-pH'ost 

i-du^iha  buffalo  tail  of  bulb,  dried  fish) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  change  to  diminutive  consonantism 
implies  not  so  much  the  diminutiveness  of  the  object  referred  to  as  a 
sense  of  endearment.  This  seems  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
certain  terms  of  relationship : 

Non-dimlnutlve  Diminutive 

-qcE-n  |man*s    son's   -kla'c-u-c  paternal  grandfather 

ga^C'U  (vocative)  J     child 

-gaJc-an  Iman'sdaugh-    -ga^lcl-u-c  maternal  grandfather 

jra'5r-^(vocative)J     ter's    child 

-gi-an  woman's  son's  child  -kli-c  paternal  grandmother 

Interesting  as  examples  of  augmentative  consonantism  are  the 
names  of  Coyote's  four  sons,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  words 
denoting  body-parts  of  the  salmon.  The  augmentative  consonantism 
impHes  the  lubberliness  of  Coyote's  sons. 

Body-parts  of  salmon  Names  of  Coyote's  sons 

i-t/Za'fctn  salmon-head  gristle  Sipa' -glatsin  Big  Gristle  (Wish- 
ram  Texts  66.5) 

i'Tcsa'lkluts  backbone  of  fish       Sipa^-Jcsalguts  Big  Backbone 

(Wishram  Texts  66.6) 

i-qtwi^nan  fin  Sapa^-^ivinan  Big  Fin  (Wishram 

Texts  66.7) 

a-kla'tk^tgwax  adipose  fin  Sapag-a^tkHgwax  Big  Adipose  Fin 
( ?  better  -qla'tk^'tgwax)  (Wishram  Texts  66.8) 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  noun  is  not  the  only  part  of 
speech  that  illustrates  the  consonantal  play  here  discussed.  Adverbs 
and  particle  verbs  of  appropriate  meaning  sometimes  show  diminutive 
consonantism:  tslu'nus  a  little;  sak!  to  whistle;  sa'u  sau  to 
WHISPER  (contrast  Lower  Chinook  cdu) ;  Lower  Chinook  Tela  and  may 
be  diminutive  to  ka.  The  diminutive  form  of  a  particle  verb  denotes 
a  less  intense  state  of  being  or  activity  than  its  correlative  form. 
Sometimes  its  meaning  is  considerably  specialized: 

§  53  i-  T 
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Non-diminutive  Diminutive 

tdc  cold  {tslu'nus)  a-itsd's  jiist   (a  little) 

cool  (Wishram  Texts  190.15) 

ma'ca  to  spoil  ma'sa  to  be  ashamed 

gut  to  break  up  (earth)  by     1c!u'ik!ut  to  pluck 
digging 
Possibly  also — 

wax  to  pour  out  vxix  to  set  on  fire;  to  bloom 

lq!up  to  cut  llclup  to  shoot 

The  dual  in  is-  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  diminutive  form  of  a 
purely  grammatical  element.  The  diminutive  stem  -^fwa'ldsup  fast 
RUNNING  occurs  with  possessive  prefixes  showing  diminutive  con- 
sonantism.  Thus  the  normal  elements  -tea-  her  and  -cda-  of  them 
TWO  appear  as  -tsa-  and  -stJa'  in  i-tsa-qlwa^ldsup  she  runs  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.9)  and  i'Stla^Iwa'ldsup  they  two  run  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.13).  Similarly,  in  a  song  (Wishram  Texts  94.23), 
where  the  reference  is  to  is-pH'dst  tail  of  bulb,  a  noim  of  diminu- 
tive form,  the  pronominal  element  cd-  and  the  post-positive  local  ele- 
ment 'ha  AT  appear  as  s<-  ( ?  better  st!-)  and  -p!a.  Thus : 
staimapid'  giskipli'ast  it-alone-at  the-my-tail 

Finally  the  verb  may  show  diminutive  consonantism,  partly  in  the 
stem  itself,  partly  in  its  local  and  adverbial  prefixes  and  suflixes, 
partly  and  most  frequently  in  its  pronominal  prefixes.  Examples  of 
verb  steins  in  distinctly  diminutive  form  are  not  exactly  common, 
but  certain  cases  seem  clear  enough.  Thus  gaqiulatla'-ulx  he  was 
TOSSED  UP  (Wishram  Texts  84.26)  and  gatciulatfa'mElq  he  swal- 
lowed HIM  BY  SUCKING  HIM  IN  evidently  contain  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  verb  stem  -hda-  to  throw  away;  silu'skwax  rr  trem- 
bles (Wishram  Texts  116.10)  and  gasi^ximklna-uk^atsJc  he  looked 
AROUND  (Wishram  Texts  30.6)  show  diminutive  consonantism  both 
in  their  steins  (shv-  and  -Iclna-u-)  and  in  their  first  incorporated 
pronominal  objects  (dual  «-),  the  latter  verb  also  in  its  adverbial 
suflix  'tsk,  doubtless  the  diminutive  form  of  -tck  up  from  position 
OF  rest;  gai8{8)(ilisgi^ma  he  laid  her  belly  up  (Wishram  Texts 
56.27)  shows  diminutive  consonantism  in  both  stem  (rtsgi)  and 
incorporated  pronominal  subject (-te-)  and  first  object  (dual  -«-). 

We  have  already  given  -tsk  as  an  example  of  a  derivative  suflBx 
with  diminutive  consonantism.  Other  such  suflftxes  are  -p!a  slightly 
OUT  (of  position)  (from  -ha  out)  in  ayvlapla'tcguxvnda  it  will  tilt 
UP,  literally,  rr  will  spontaneously  move  out  up  from  its  sitting 
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POSITION  (Wishram  Texts  184.10)  and  tsu  (from  -tcu  down)  in 
ilUu'stsu  (water)  moved  down  into  the  (hollow  place).  As 
examples  of  diminutive  forms  of  local  prefixes  may  be  given  -IclBh- 
(from  -^eI'  directed  toward)  in  ga-tsmfklElutlc  he  looked  at  him 
and  its  reflexive  correlative  -xeI-  (from  -xeI)  in  gdsi'xElutk  he  looked; 
'sklEM'  UNDER  in  iniasldEmla'datcu  I  threw  it  down  under  her  is 
doubtless  diminutive  to  -gEm-  next  to  (cf.  -tcu  and  -s-tsu  above). 

The  only  examples  of  diminutive  consonantism  in  the  pronominal 
prefixes  of  verb  forms  occur  in  the  case  of  ts  (for  fc,  third  person 
masculine  subject  transitive)  and  s  (for  c,  third  person  dual  subject 
intransitive  and  transitive  and  object  transitive).  Whenever  the 
object  of  the  transitive  verb  (or  the  apparent  subject,  really  first 
object,  of  the  ''half-transitive''  verb)  is  diminutive  in  form,  the 
pronominal  prefiixes  tc  and  c  appear  as  ts  and  s;  the  is  by  no  means 
implies  the  diminutive  character  of  the  transitive  subject.  Examples 
are:  l^wi  gatssu'x  isi&'nqxdq  he  looked  at  his  fish-line  (Wishram 
Texts  140.28),  where  the  incorporated  pronominal  dual  element 
'8-  of  gatssu'x  refers  to  the  diminutive  dual  object  is-ii'-nqxoq  his 
FISH-LINE,  while  the  pronominal  subject  -is-  he  agrees  with  the 
object  in  diminutive  consonantism;  galksu'lclam  ('lies-  always  appears 
for  sJcl")  THE  TWO  (women)  came  home  with  the  (baby)  (Wishram 
Texts  2.12),  the  diminutive  dual  -»-  referring  to  the  grown-up 
women,  not  to  the  baby;  gasEngcUldagwd'x  gas  Tctendkfwd^st  it- 
waves  -  FREELY  -  OVER  -  ME  -  MY  -  FEATHERED  -  CLOAK     ( Wishram    Texts 

142.5),  where  the  first  object  -s-  of  the  half-transitive  verb  refers 
to  the  diminutive  dual  noim  s-tendk!v)d'st  (small)  feathered 
CLOAK.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  idiomatic 
use  of  a  diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  an  implied,  unex- 
pressed noim  of  diminutive  significance;  there  need  not  even  exist 
such  a  diminutive  dual  noun  to  which  reference,  if  desired,  could  be 
expUcitly  made.  A  good  example  is:  gaksi^lutk  she  cradled  him, 
literally,  she  put  the-two-small  (objects)  down  to  him,  where 
THE  TWO  SMALL  (oBjECTs)  refer  to  an  implied  word  for  cradle, 
though  the  word  for  cradle  in  actual  use  is  a  masculine  (i^-lkau). 
Similarly,  verbs  of  jumping  and  somersaulting  have  an  incorporated 
diminutive  dual  object  -«-  referring  to  the  two  small  (feet),  though 
the  actual  word  for  feet  is  plural  (i%pc).  Examples  atb:  gaJcsu^hEna 
she  jumped;  gdsixmi^ Lgwa  he  turned  a  somersault  (Wishram 
Texts  82.18);  and  g(its(s)altsgi^ma  he  laid  her,  belly  up.  The 
§53 
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most  transparent  example  of  the  use  of  an  incorporated  diminu- 
tive dual  object  to  refer  to  an  unexpressed  but  existing  noim  is 
afforded  by  certain  verbs  of  looking,  in  which  the  -s-  has  reference  to 
is^xu's  THE  TWO  EYES.  A  frequently  occurring  example  of  such  a 
verb  is  gatssi'Jc! slutJc  he  looked  at  him,  literally,  he  put  the  two 
SMALL  (eyes)  down  TOWARD  HIM,  the  -tc-  and  -grsZ-  appearing  in  their 
diminutive  forms  -is-  and  -IcIeI'  to  agree  with  the  object  -«-;  gdsioAm^ 
Idnaf^ak^HUslc  he  looked  around  is  another  such  verb. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a  verb  form  tends  to  be  con- 
sistently diminutive  or  non-diminutive  in  its  consonantism.  It  is 
at  least  possible,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the  diminutive 
idea  to  some  specific  element  of  the  action  by  "  diminutivizing  "  only 
some  corresponding  element  of  the  verb  form.  An  example  already 
published  elsewhere  will  again  do  service  here.  The  normal  word  for 
I  STRUCK  HIM  WITH  IT  is  inigE'ltcim.  If  the  verb  stem  -tcim  appears, 
with  diminutive  consonantism,  as  -teim,  it  implies  that  the  person 
struck  is  small;  if  the  verbal  prefix  -gr^Z-,  which  implies  in  this  case 
intent  to  hit,  is  pronounced  '1c!eI-  the  implication  is  that  the  missile 
used  is  a  small  one.  Hence  we  have  four  forms:  inigE'Ucim  i  hit 
BiMwrmrTlinigE^Usim  I  hit  him  (a  child  perhaps)  with  it;  iniJcfs'l- 
tcim  I  hit  him  with  it   (something  small),    and  imklE'lisim  I 

HIT  HIM    (a  child)    WITH  IT    (SOMETHING  SMALL).      To  be  SUFe,  SUch 

examples  are  very  uncommon  and  the  one  just  given  is  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  linguistic  tour  de  force.  Nevertheless,  it  shows 
very  clearly  how  thoroughly  alive  is  the  feeling  for  the  significance  of 
consonantal  play. 

§  64.  T>ifnitiutive  and  Au^tnentative  ConHonantistn  in 
Cliiffook  and  Kathlatnet 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the  diminutive  and  augmentative 
consonantism  of  the  p  and  t  stops  does  not  occur  in  Chinook;  per- 
haps because  the  strengthening  of  these  consonants  in  case  of  the 
dropping  of  a  following  velar  counteracted  this  tendency.  When 
the  word  t! ate' ma  creeks  has  a  fortis  t!  on  accoimt  of  the  dropping 
of  g  in  the  stem  -glL,  the  same  strengthening  can  not  very  well  denote 
at  the  same  time  diminution. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  changes  from  ^  to  s  and 
the  corresponding  affricatives  occurred,  although  the  significance  of 
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the  process  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind  of 
my  sole  informant,  Charles  Cultee,  while  my  only  Clatsop  informant 
considered  changes  of  this  type  as  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Chinook  and  Clatsop  dialects.  For  instance:  Clatsop,  e^CElqcElq; 
Chinook,  e'sElqsElq  porcupine. 

The  most  characteristic  case  that  I  have  found  in  Chinook  is  the 
following: 

itsa'antca-^-ogo'lal  the  waves  are  too  bad  (too  great) 

itsa'antsa-y'dgo'lal  the  waves  are  a  Uttle  bad 

I  have  also : 

e'cgan  cedar  i-sgE'riEma  young  cedars 

It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  this  plural  occurs  with  the 
particle — 

gE'uEm  isgE^riEma  small  young  cedars 
without  strengthening  of  the  g  of  gE^UEm,     An  examination  of  the 
texts  and  explanatory  notes  collected  from  Cultee  makes  it  fairiy 
certain  that  he  did  not  use  the  diminutive  changes  of  stops  in  Lower 
Chinook. 

It  seems  possible  that  a  relation  like  that  between  c  and  8  may 
exist  between  l  and  is. 

id'qoa-iL  large  ia'qoa-its  small 

io^Lqat  long  iu^tsqat  short 

l!ex  to  split  large  planks  tslEX  to  spHt  small  pieces  of  wood 

Lxoa^p  to  dig  tsxoa'p  to  gnaw 

In  Kathlamet  I  have  foimd  one  very  clear  case  of  consonantic 
change,  analogous  to  those  found  in  Wishram : 

TcsEmm  taxi  iklund^lEmax  o^xoaxt  small  are  those  little  salmon  98.8 
(Kathlamet  Texts) 
Here  the  s  in  TcsEmm  indicates  smallness,  and  tguna'tEmax  salmon 
has  been  changed  to  tklundHEmax. 

Syntax  (§§55-56) 

§  SS.  Syntax  of  Lower  CJiittook 

In  the  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  verb  it  has  been  shown 
that  every  verbal  form  contains  incorporated  pronominal  represent- 
atives of  the  subject,  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects  when 
these  occur.  Nominal  incorporation  is  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
nominal  subject  and  the  object  are  treated  as  appositions,  with- 
out any  organic  connection  with  the  sentence,  except  in  so  far  as  the 

§55'  r-        T 
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pronouns  agree  with  the  nominal  gender.  This  agreement  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  form,  but  in  the  Lower  Chinook  texts  cases  occur  in 
which  the  noun  has  indefinite  (neuter)  gender  L-,  while,  according  to 
its  actual  sex  or  number,  the  incorporated  pronoun  is  masculine, 
feminine,  or  plural.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  individual 
trait  of  the  narrator  of  the  available  texts  or  not. 

Generally  the  verb  with  its  incorporated  pronoims  precedes  the 
subject  and  objects,  but  there  is  great  freedom  of  usage. 
Sentences  with  intransitive  verbs : 

ayo'maqt  iLd^xaklEmdna  dead  was  their  chief  37.1 
aLte'mam  Lgdte'lxEmk  it  came  a  person  11.15 
Sentences  with  transitive  verbs,  nominal  subject  and  object: 
aLkto^plETia  m'^eviam  qo'i/i  Ld'newa  he  iitters  his  song  that  first 

one  196.7 
tgigE^nxaute  ikana'te  tEmewd'lEma  they  watch  it  a  soul  the  ghosts 

199.10  (fgri- they  it ;  i-lcana'te  sovX;  t-metod'lEnta  ghosts) 
ahgd^ctxox  L^d^gil  qax  o^o'Tcuil  she  carries  her  on  her  back  a 
woman  that  woman  248.21 
Examples  of  inverted  order  are  the  following: 

eqcixl'Lau  atcungd'mit  LEmcd'wux  a  monster  (he)  carried  (her) 

away  your  younger  sister  11.5 
lea  qo^La  iau'a  Jdimta'  aLJctdplEUd^x  Ld^'ewam  and  that  one  there 

behind  (he)  utters  (them)  his  songs  196.9 
emd^CEn  aigid^x  Tcud^qlwam  a  deer  makes  the  one  who  has  (his) 

songs  (i.  e.,  the  shaman)  199.11 
aqui^riEmikc  tkald'mukc  atgd'qcx  o'lExkul  five  men  (they)  hold 

(her)  in  their  mouths  dried  salmon  267.19 
e^o'lc  aLge'LElotx  TcLtdplEiid'n  te'Ix'Em  a  blanket  he  gives  (it)  to 
(them)  those  who  named  the  people  267.25 
Particle  verbs  always  precede  their  auxiliary  verb : 
Ldq"  atcd^yax  he  took  him  out  133.13 
stux  aicd'yax  he  untied  him  135.13 
uhu'  ne^xax  he  made  uhu'  49.3 
leIc^  nd'xax  it  (fem.)  broke  70.24 
Lllap  d^yo  he  went  under  water  14.16 
This  agrees  with  the  most  frequent  position  of  adverbs: 
d'lca  azxd'x  thus  it  does  239.16 
nau^i  aLo'mEqtx  it  faints  at  once  239.6 
ndkct  aLgid^wa^  they  did  not  kill  him  99.18 
ya^xlcati  atgE^pIx  there  they  entered  49.14 

The  discussion  of  the  prefixes  in  §  25  shows  that  the  relation  of 
indirect  objects  to  the  verb  are  expressed  by  verbal  elements.     In 
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Lower  Chinook  prepositional  elements  are  practically  absent,  but  we 
find  the  demonstrative  ^o,  which  is  used  almost  like  a  preposition. 

id'c  go  iqe'plal  he  was  in  the  doorway  65.3 
atcd^yaqc  go  id'tuk  he  bit  him  at  his  neck  9.9 
ndzalgu' LitcJc  go  ogd'xo  she  told  her  daughter  11.20 
atcLVtlcLam  go  we'wuie  they  brought  it  into  the  house  11.23 
po'po  ags'iax  go  Ltcuq  she  blew  on  them  with  water  12.6 
dgio'xikinBma  go  te'lxim  she  searched  for  him  among  the  people 
13*8 

The  demonstrative  character  of  go  appears  in  sentences  Uke — 
mo'ya  md^LxoU  go  go  there  inland!  13.1 
a'Ua  go-y-o^o' Lax  now  (when)  there  the  sun  13.5 
Lo'nas  go  Lqetcame'te  hkex  perhaps  a  comb  is  there  13.20 
go  no' yam  o^o'lox  there  arrived  the  sun  97.16 
It  will  be  shown  in  §  56  that  Wishram  possesses  quite  a  number 

of  post-positional  elements.     In  Lower  Chinook  a  few  of  these  appear, 

clearly  loan-words,  taken  from  Upper  Chinook : 
yukpE^t  up  to  here  13.9 
kaps't  igo-pE^tf)  up  to  there,  enough  98.4 

In  Kathlamet  the  number  of  post-positional  elements  is  greater, 

but  only  one  or  two  are  used  with  any  degree  of  freedom : 

'pa.    This  post-position  takes  the  place  of  go  of  the  Lower  Chinook. 

It  is  used  quite  freely  (see  §  56.1). 

i^xkloa^TnamtE'ctaqLpaYLe  arrived  at  their  two  selves' house  91. 13* 

itcLOLd'etamit  ixixi  Lexd't  Ltcu'goapa  qlod'p  he  placed  it  that  one 

at  the  water  near  121.4 
q!at  igl'yuxt  e'tcamxtcpa  Uke  she  did  him  her  heart  in  132.5 
Here  belong  also  the  common  demonstrative  adverbs — 
ko'pa  there  216.9 
gipd'  here  250.14 
'PEt.    The  post-position  -pEt  is  not  quite  free  in  Kathlamet. 
gips'tEmax  to  those  places  131.10 
e'lxpdt  as  far  as  the  ground  67.12 
'ta  toward. 

id'ya  I'wata  ca'xalaia  he  went  there,  then  upward  219.2 
"at  from 

e'wa  id'potcdU  Lqd'vmlqt  mx  ihVxox  then  from  his  anus  blood  came 
out  184.5. 
"te  like. 

hla  LkaktEmd'ifuUe  itcd^lkuUe  Uke  a  chief  was  her  resemblance 

247.6 
sid'xost  La  Lktemend'Tcste  his  face  was  like  the  moon  246.6 

1  References  on  the  rest  of  this  page  refer  to  F.  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts. 
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In  most  cases  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  manner^  but  a  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression  de- 
serve mention.  The  directional  -o-  (§  26)  occurs  in  many  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs.  When,  however,  a  stem,  according  to  its  sig- 
nificance, is  transitive,  it  may  be  made  intransitive  either  by  means 
of  the  prefix  -ti-  (§  26),  which  brings  about  elimination  of  an  object, 
or  by  the  use  of  reflexive  forms.  Which  of  these  forms  is  used  depends 
in  part  on  usage.  In  some  cases  the  two  forms  are  used  for  express- 
ing different  tenses.  Thusi-Ar^'-x  (i-  he;  -Jce-  prefix  eliminating  object; 
-a;  to  do)  signifies  he  is,  the  continuative  tense,  n-e^-JhOrx  (n-  modal; 
-€-  he;  -X-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do)  signifies  he  becomes, 
the  transitional  tense.  The  maimer  of  eliminating  objects  has  been 
discussed  before  (§  26).  It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  call  atten- 
tion here  to  the  frequent  use  of  implied  objects  and  to  the  peculiar 
intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects  which  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  Chinook  sentences.  Implied  objects  occur  frequently  with 
verbs  implying  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 

aLksd^pEfia  it  jumped  (literally,  it  jumped  the  two  [feet])  9.6 
atkdntBnd'xe  they  kneel  (literally,  they  kneel  them  two)  270.6 
sd'npot  she  closed  her  eyes  (literally,  they  two  were  closed  in 

her)  48.10 
They  occur  also  with  other  verbs : 

mELnEUcd'ma  you  will  comb  me  (Hterally,   you  will   comb  it 

[namely,  the  comb]  to  me) 
atcor-id'lqEmdx  he  shouted  at  him    (literally,   he  shouted   her 

[namely,  the  shout]  at  him  236.9) 
anLl'Uckd  I  oil  him  (literally,  I  oil  it  [namely,  the  oil]  to  him) 

Intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  object  are  used  often  in  place  of  our 
transitives.     These  forms  also  contain  often  implied  objects. 

m'nxLayu  he  deserts  me  (hterally,  he  removes  himself  from  me) 
ayaxE'lHdmEqt  she  forgets  him  (literally,  he  on  account  of  her 

forgets  his  own)  167.16 
ninxK^lgizx  I  bum  him  (Hterally,  he  catches  fire  from  me) 
snBnpo'xuit  I  close  my  eyes  (hterally,  they  two  are  closed  in 

me) 

mcageWetd-e  you  cure   her  (literally,  you  cure   on   account   of 

her) 

Subordinate  modes  are  not  indicated  in  Chinook  by  changes  in 

the  form  of  the  verbs.     Subordination  of  sentences  is  indicated  only 

by  conjunctions  which  are  followed  by  the  usual  verbal  forms.     The 
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most  frequent  fomi  of  subordination  is  brought  about  by  the  particle 
ma^nix  which  indicates  primarily  a  temporal  relation. 

ma'nix  oqi^E'lgElax  ike'utan  when  someone  sees  (it)  a  horse  198. 1 
Tna'nix  Lte'mamay  mitElo'ta  when  they  come,  give  it  to  them  66.22 
mixETiLldd'ydgd  ime'tuk  ma' nix  oqEmb'lEktca  bend  your  neck  when 

some  one  will  roast  you  107.21  {mi-  you  him;  -xeu  reflexive; 

'LkLlilc  to  bend,  pliu*al  -LJc/dyuJc;  i-tuk  neck;  -lEktc  to  roast) 

The  conditional  conjimctions  are  closely  connected  with  the  demon- 
strative pronoun.  The  forms  qe,  qea,  qid'x  occur,  which  perhaps 
express  nearness  and  absence.  When  a  statement  contrary  to 
fact  is  to  be  expressed,  the  particle  pos  is  used. 

qe  riekctx  mm'lcxa  ime'qlatxdUiy  poc  nekct  e'ka  atd'hax  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  badness,  he  would  not  have  done  so  to  us 
1 39. 1 9  (nelcct  not ;  mm'Tcxa  thou ;  i-qlatxala  badness ;  e'Jca  thus ; 
tc-  he;  'Ix  us;  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
qia  ndkct  ^ax  o^o'AruiZ,  poc  nakct  aqid'wa'  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  woman,  he  would  not  have  been  killed  64.5  (qax  that, 
feminine;  b^o'lcuil  woman;  qi-  somebody  him;  -d-  directive; 
-wa^  to  kill) 
tiayd'  qia'  mlcLll'mEU  good,  if  you  dive  12.12 
qid'x  qlod'p  ile'e  tcx'l  pos  amLo'lxam  ahgio'cgam  when  you  were 
near  the  land  you  should  have  said  to  it  to  take  it  44.2  (qfod'p 
near;  He'e  land;  text  then;  amir-  you  it;  -o-  directive;  -Ixam 
to  say;  aLgi-  it  him;  -o-  directive;  -cgam  to  take) 
qid'x  itcd'yartj  tcx'i  mid'xo  if  it  is  a  snake,  then  you  shall  eat  it 
194.2 
The  interrogative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  Tia,  which,  however, 
is  not  used  when  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb. 

tETild'xo-ix  na  tgE'eligeuf  are  (they)  known  to  me  my  slaves? 

117.10 
nekct  na  tne'txixf  do  I  not  know  it?  66.2 
e'ktaLx  Lgid'xof  what  will  he  eat?  22.20  {e'kUi  what;  -xx  may  be; 

Lgi'  it  him  [masc.  object  corresponding  to  e'kta]) 
qd'xewad'Lof  where  did  they  go?  23.14 
La'ksta  x'ix'o'Laf  who  is  that?  73.14 
The  imperative  differs  from  other  verbal  forms  in  that  it  has  no 
directive  prefix.     The  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  no  subject 
of  the  second  person.     (See  §§  22,26). 

§  S6.  JPost'poHitionft  iff   Wishratn  {by  Edward  Sapir) 

Wishram,  differing  markedly  in  this  respect  from  Lower  Chinook, 
makes  rather  considerable  use  of  a  series  of  post-positive  particles 
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defining  material  case  relations  (chiefly  local  and  instrumental).  As 
most  such  relations  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  local  and  adverbial 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  verb,  the  denominating  parts  of  speech 
being  in  apposition  to  incorporated  pronominal  elements,  this  use  of 
postpositions  must  be  considered  as  im-Chinookan  in  origin ;  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  postpositive  particles  are  phonetically  identical  with 
corresponding  Sahaptin  case  suffixes  proves  the  whole  process  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Sahaptin  linguistic  stock.  As  a  rule 
such  postpositive  particles  are  used  with  denominating  parts  of 
speech  (nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives),  but  some  of  them  may  also  be 
suffixed  to  predicating  words  (verbs,  particle  verbs);  in  the  latter 
case  the  predicate  is  to  be  considered  as  substantivized  syntactically, 
though  not  morphologically,  and  is  used  subordinately  to  another 
predicate.  Wishram  thus  utilizes  its  postpositions  to  some  extent 
in  the  building  up  of  subordinate  clauses.  Where  a  noun  or  other 
denominating  part  of  speech  has  been  already  represented  in  the 
verb  by  an  incorporated  pronominal  element,  its  relation  to  the  verb 
and  to  other  nouns  in  the  sentence  is  necessarily  abeady  defined,  so 
that  no  postposition  is  necessary;  even  here,  however,  i£  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  postposition  is  pleonastically  used  (compare 
such  English  possibilities  as  ''He  entered  into  the  house'').  If  a 
noun  is  modified  by  a  preceding  attributive  word  (demonstrative 
pronoim,  numeral,  noim,  or  adjective),  the  postposition  is  used  with 
the  modifying  word.  The  postpositions,  with  examples  illustrating 
their  uses,  are  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  -&a  ("pa)  IN,  AT.  With  this  element  should  be  compared  Yakima 
-pa  IN.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  with  nouns  and  pro- 
noims  occur  with  very  great  frequency,  so  tliat  only  a  few 
need  here  be  given. 

cikxa'-imcU  ci'tlix  ydkHxa'tpa  half  of  it  Ues  in  his  mouth  4.3^ 
gaklalcxa'-dma  ilkla'cJcac  dkni'mha  she  put  the  child  in  the  canoe 

2.11 
aigadi'mama  da'uydba  wt^lx  they  will  come  in  this  land  6.17 
gayu^yam  ixtpo'  vMx  he  arrived  at  one  land  6.28 
itcqxE^mEm  axqxatcpa  I  am  sick  in  my  breast  12.27 
gatci^upmt  itfo'xwatckpa  he  hid  it  in  the  bushes  18.25 
galu^ya  yaxka'la  he  went  up  to  him  20.10  (one  can  also  say 

galiglu^ya  he  went  to  him  with  local  prefix  -gEl-) 
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gadiq! Ellxi'uha  icia'gitcba  ya'k^cxaipa  wamLlu'xiha  they  went  out 
through  him  at  his  nostrils,  at  his  mouth,  and  at  his  ears  28.24 

galu'xuni  ya^a^ilpa  wi^mal  it  floated  in  the  great  river  48.7 

(dxu'ya  wa'tclctiV  itga'qpuks  let  us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass 
70.26  (literally,  the-grass-at  its-tops) 
Observe  that  the  first  two  examples  illustrate  its  pleonastic  use; 
the  nouns  yaJc^cxaH  and  dknVm  have  been  respectively  antici- 
pated in  the  verb  by  the  pronominal  elements  -i-  and  -«-, 
while  their  local  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  the  prefix 
-Ar-  ON  following  these  elements,  -ha  is  also  used  with  demon- 
strative stems  to  form  adverbs  of  place  where:  (ia^&a  here; 
hwd'ha  there;  id'xiba  yonder. 
As  subordinating  element,  -ba  denotes  where;  less  frequently  it 
indicates  cause.  It  is  suflixed  either  to  the  verb  itself,  or, 
similariy  to  the  case  of  the  modified  noun,  to  an  adverb  or 
particle  preceding  the  verb.     Examples  are: 

da'xya  i'nadix  qla^tsEuba  gatcc^E'lgElx  across  yonder  (were)  the 
two  where  he  had  first  seen  them  8.10  (literally,  first-at 
he-saw-them) 

galilcto^ptcJc  gaicc^ElJcE'lxpa  he  came  to  land  where  he  had  seen 
them  8.5 

e'wi  gali'xdx  gayaxa^malxpa  he  looked  back  to  where  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  water  8.6 

ma'sa  gali'xdx  qlu'mba  gagi'ux  he  was  ashamed  because  she  had 
disturbed  him  in  his  sleep  58.26  (literally,  disturb-in-sleep 
at  she-made-him) 
2.  'idmt  (often  with  palatalized  a  as  -ddint,  -ierrd)  to,  from.  This 
suflSx  is  probably  Chinookan  in  origin;  it  may  be  plausibly 
analyzed  as  verb  stem  -i-  go  +  verb  suflSx  -am  arriving  4- 
tense  suflfe  -t.  This  analysis  would  explain  its  two  appar- 
ently contradictory  meanings.  It  tends  to  draw  the  accent  to 
itself.     Examples  are: 

ickte/lgwiptck  vnmalia^mt  they  collected   (driftwood)  from  the 

river  2.2 
nigElga'ba  iciagitcia'mt  it  flew  out  of  his  nostrils  80.29  (liter- 
ally, out  of  him  from  his  nostrils) 
gdcx^klwa'x  tctoqlWmt  the  two  returned  to  their  house  2.12 
gayuklwi^xa  ilaxnVmiemt  he  swam  to  the  person's  canoe  18.23 
mxa'tclctcam  wimalia'mt  ^o  to  the  river  and  wash  yourself  22.18 

(hterally,  go-and-wash-yourself  to-the-river) 
gatclu'kH  itqHid'mt  iltcqoa  he  took  the  water  to  the  house  28.8 
As  subordinating  element  it  may  be  translated  as  to  where.    An 

example  of  its  use  after  verbs  is: 
§56 
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asETnxBlu'ika  a'tpxiamd  aga'hax  you  shall  look  towards  the  east 
188.21  (literally,  she-comes-out  to-where  the-sim) 

3.  ha'ma  for,  belonging  to.     This  is  evidently  the  Yakima  suflSx 

-pama  for.     Examples  of  its  use  with  denominating  words  are : 

na'ikdbam'  amiklni'dama  iiqagi'lak  for  my  sake  you  two  will  go 
and  get  me  the  woman  62.25 

ya'xtau  luxka'bama  IgiuWtcEma  that  (fish)  he  obtains  for  himself 
186.4 

gaqxd'gwigax  italVnonka  wi'lxpama  animals  were  taken  belonging 
to  the  country  16.13 

ctmo'icct  gactu'ix  ntca'ikdbama  two  of  our  men  (literally,  us-for) 
went  on  216.16 
•  da'nbama  qxe'dau  mxu'ldl  what  for  do  you  speak  thus?  132.24 

Iga'tqwSm  luwa'n  qa'xbahamd  he  has  come  I  know  not  where  from 
128.17  (literally,  what-in  belonging-to) 

Tcla'ya  Tcwo'lahama  idE^lxam  tcduxt  he  had  not  made  people  be- 
longing to  there  .44.23 

gVgwalham^  iiklVtit  underclothes  (literally,  below-for  clothes) 

Less  commonly  harna  may  precede.     An  example  is — 

ham^  iLxe'vmlx  alclugwi"  ilkla'lamat  he  carries  rocks  for  (i.  e.,  in 
order  to  gain)  strength  186.17  (cf.  iuxe'wulx  bama  188.2) 

When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  predication,  bama  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  of  purpose.     Examples  are : 

ha'ma  la'^itcka  a'lsm'  atcludi'na  in  order  that  he  might  kill  them 
54.2  (literally,  for  them  will  he-will-kill-them) 

ham^  capca'p  qiuxu'nnil  ika'ba  188.19  for  chopping  up  the  ice 
(literally,  for  chop-up  it-is-always-made  the-ice) 

When  accented  {bama')^  it  is  used  after  predicates  to  mean  ever 
SINCE.     An  example  is — 
nkla'ckacbam^'  lc!a/ya  qxantdx  itdcgE'mEm  ever  since  I  was  a 
child  I  have  never  been  sick  190.9 

4.  (E)nEgi  WITH,  BY  MEANS  OF,  Icss  frequently  made  out  of.     It 

seems  to  be  the  Yakima  genitive  case  ending  -ngi.     Examples 
are — 

a>x1c'  E^nsgi  am^giu'xa  Iqlo'p  with  it  you  will  cut  it  off  12.4 
iqlo'p  galgi'ux  agE'nslcc  E^UEgi  they  cut  it  off  with  the  stone  knife 

18.5 
galklo'qV  aldkcE^n  EUEgi  he  coimted  them  with  his  finger  18.19 
itla'ma  ngi  gayu'ya  he  went  by  means  of  a  round-pointed  canoe 

38.21 
i^a'bEnac  s'nEgi  gatclu'x  he  made  them  out  of  young  oak  4.13 
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Less  frequently  ngi  may  precede.     Examples  are — 

xa'u  xau  galxu'x  ng^  UTcce'ti  they  combed  themselves  with  the 

hand  78.10 
ayakla^lamat  ngi  wa'nux  his  pipe  (was)  made  out  of  a  stomach 

94.9 

a'mEni   made   out   op,  less  frequently  with.     It  is   perhaps 
the  Yakima  -nmi.     Examples  are — 

sd^q^itkla^lamat  a^mEui  akitxax  it  is  entirely  out  of  stones  82.13 
isklu^ly'  nrriEni  isga^lclaps  aqsu'xwa  a  hat  is  made  out  of  coyote 

182.7 
alldwa'dit  amEni  aqiu'xwa  it  is  made  of  tule  182.9 
itqlu^tc'  a'mEni  Ue^xUex  gaqtu'x  itkla'muTiaq  they  split  trees  by 

means  of  antlers  182.14 

6.  -pt  UP  TO  is  used  to  form  adverbs  out  of  demonstrative  steins: 

,  daft  UP  TO  here;  hwopt  up  to  there,  then,  enough;  ya'xpt 
UP  TO  YONDER.  Probably  etymologically  identical  with  this 
element  is  -hEty  frequently  added  to  verbs  or  other  words  in 
the  predicate  to  form  temporal  clauses.     Examples  are — 

gatclE^mquit  Iqa^wvlqt  gagiuWdabit  he  spit  blood  when  she  threw 

him  down  14.11 
galikta'tckpEt  pla'la  igi^xox  when  he  had  come  up  out  of  the 

water,  he  stopped  22.18 
lE^p(b)Et  alxu^xwa  anigElgd'ya  when  he  dives,  I  shall  take  hold 

of  it  18.20 
rikfa'ckachEt  when  I  was  a  boy  188.8 

aga^lax  alaxu^xwa  yaxtadVwi  galVxux  galxo^qbEt  the  weather  will 
be  as  it  was  when  they  came  together  130.27 
When  rhetorically  lengthened  to  -&a'<,  this  post-position  has  a  gen- 
eral cumulative  significance;  with  verbs  it  is  best  translated  as  many 
AS.     Examples  are — 

gWE'riEmaha'd  ilgwo'iUEX  ardTcfwa^lciUiqwida  I  shall  be  absent  as 
much  as  five  days  122.12 

Tcwo^pt  natcdupgETiayabd't  that  many  (ropes)  as  he  had  appor- 
tioned 188.6' 

qxa'ntcipt  atklxa^tgway^  atclulxamaba't  he  piles  up  as  many  as  he 
tells  him  to  186.19 

7.  diivi   (emphatic  dd'wi)  ijke.     This  element  is  very  likely  of 

demonstrative  origin,  and  so  does  not  perhaps  belong  here. 

It  is  freely  used,  however,  as  a  post-position,  and  so  may  be 

included.     Examples  are — 
ickla^li  diwi  datdi^p  striped  like  a  basket  166.2 
iya^lqx  ilgwa'lilx  diwi  his  body  (was)  like  a  person's  166.17 
nailca  dd^m  itcE^lgnlit  exactly  like  my  appearance  104.10 
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VOCABXILAEY  (§§  67-60) 
§  67.  Onomatopoetic  Terms 

The  most  important  trait  of  the  Chinook  vocabulary  is  the  abim- 
dance  of  onomatopoetic  terms. 

There  are  many  noims  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  All  of  these  con- 
tain the  imitative  group  of  soimds  doubled.  Since,  in  onomatopoetic 
words  when  used  as  verbs,  duplication  of  the  stem  signifies  repetition, 
the  doubling  of  the  stem  in  nouns  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  particular  soimd  is  uttered  habitually  by  the  object  designated 
by  the  onomatopoetic  term.  Some  noims  contain  other  phonetic 
elements  in  addition  to  the  doubled  group  of  imitative  soimds. 

This  class  of  nouns  includes  particularly  names  of  birds,  of  a  few 
other  animals,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  terms  among  which  are 
found  names  of  parts  of  the  body  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship. 
Some  of  these  are  not  strictly  onomatopoetic,  but  may  be  included  in 
the  class  of  doubled  stems  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

(1)  Birds. 
From  stem  He    is  formed  itle'tle  hawk 


qoel 

iqoe'lqoel  owl 

poe 

ipo'epoe  (sp.?) 

qes 

iqe'sqeSj  o^e'(fec  blue  jay 

qods 

iqod'sqods  crane 

qone 

iqone^qone  gull 

tSEU 

e'tSEntsEn  humming-bird 

goex 

ogol'xgoex  female  mallard-duck 

tc!ak 

utdaktdafTc  eagle 

tsids 

oisiafstsias  robin 

qui 

e'qvlqvl  heron 

lot 

iqso'tloildt  (sp.?) 

tslek 

omuntsIe'JctsIek  teal-duck 

Jcoae 

otdefndkoaekoal  (sp.?) 

tCXEU 

tqle'ptcxEnicxEn  sprigtail  ducks 

qet 

CEnqetqe't  hawk 

Icon 

iqsto'Jconkon  woodpecker 

(2)  Mammals. 

From  stem  pEU  is  formed  o'pEnpim  skunk;  I'pEupEU  badger 

nam  (?) 

enamnafmuks  otter 

Tcoic 

vko'tckotc  porpoise 

tsp 

asfntEptEp  shrew 

CBlq 

e'cElqcslq  porcupine 
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(3)  Other  animals. 

From  stem  qo    is  formed  e'qoqo  pike 

Lox  iLo'xLOX  oyster 

Iex  iqalB^xlsx  a  small  fish  (see  Iez  scales) 

xe  iqlodtEfxexi  bullfrog 

msn  claUefmEnmEn  newt 

Id  ssqlalold  butterfly 

(4)  Plants. 

From  stem  ma  is  formed  emafma  pewterwort 
qsl  d^dqsl  polypodium 

cdq  ucQfqcaq  pteris 

(5)  Parts  of  body. 

From  stem  p. 'ox  is  formed  upto'xptox  elbow 
tcxol  rUacd'Ucxdl  lungs 

Icuc  ckucku'c  testicles 

(6)  Terms  of  relationship. 

From  stem  ga  is  formed  id' gaga  his  mother's  father 

qac  id'qacqac  his  father's  father 

cga  oyd'cgacga  his  mother's  mother 

lc!e  oyd'TclekH  his  father's  mother 

ma  Lia/Tnamxi  his  father 

to  Lia/taia  his  mother's  brother 

Jc!dc  ikiafckc  boy 

(7)  Miscellaneous  terms: 

From  stem  pat  is  formed  ipaftpat  net 

tCEl  e'tCEliCEl  brass  buttons 

8Eq  oa^qsEq  buck-skin 

tSBX  lis^xUsx  gravel,  thorn 

Tcfoye  ok!oye'1c!oye  fingering 

gac  ogo'cgac  sealing-spear 

Icup  ikupku'p  short  dentalia 

qal  (1)  iqd'lxal  gambling-disks 

L  !al  iL  IoIl  lal  gambling-disks 

qlal  iqfd'lqlal  short  baton 

qwis  o'wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 

qom  (?)  iqo'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 

lJcIeu  o' LklEULklEn  open  basket 

qvla  Lquld'^vla  egg 

Iex  o'IexIex  scales 

Lfuvxdk'  e'LluvxdJcLluwalJc  mud 

I  Em  olEmlEm  rotten  wood  (-Hsm  rotten  bark) 

qot  iqle'qotqot  fever 

A  second  large  class  of  onomatopoetic  terms,  those  used  in  place 
of  verbs,  has  been  discussed  before  (§  46), 
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§  68.  Nouns  Expressing  Adjectival  and  Verbal  Ideas 

In  Chinook  a  great  many  adjectives  and  verbs  are  expressed  by- 
substantives.  In  these  expressions  the  quality  or  action  becomes 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chinook  will  say,  the  man's  badness  killed  the  child's  poverty, 
meaning  that  the  bad  man  killed  the  poor  child.  It  is  true  that  such 
expressions  are  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us;  for  we  can  say,  he 

WENT  THE  WHOLE  LENGTH  OF  THE  WAY,  or  HE  MASTERED  THE  DIFFI- 
CULTIES OF  THE  PROBLEM,  in  wMch  wc  also  treat  a  quality  as  objec- 
tive. In  Chinook  this  method  is  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  language  I  know.  Many  qualities  are  used  only  as  abstract 
nouns,  while  others  may  be  transformed  into  adjectives  by  the  prefix 
J-,  which  expresses  possession  (see  §  17.6);  for  instance: 

ia/q!atxal  his  badness 

gid'qlatxal  the  one  who  has  his  badness  (i.  e.,  the  bad  one) 

In  the  same  way,  verbs  appear  as  nouns.  This  also  is  a  mode  of 
expression  not  imfamiliar  to  us,  although  the  frequent  application  of 
such  expressions  and  the  ideas  they  express  appear  very  strange. 
We  can  say,  like  the  Chinook,  he  makes  a  nrr  and  he  has  a  sick- 
ness, instead  of  he  hits  and  he  is  sick;  we  can  even  use  the  verbal 
idea  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb,  or  form  analogous  passive 
constructions;  for  instance,  sorrow  filled  his  heart,  he  was 
SEIZED  BY  A  FIT  OF  ANGER;  but  the  abscuce  or  rarity  of  the  corre- 
sponding verbal  forms  and  the  strong  personification  of  the  verbal 
idea  in  the  noim  appear  to  us  quite  strange. 

Most  of  the  nouns  of  this  class  are  always  used  with  the  possessive 
pronoun.    The  following  examples  illustrate  their  uses: 

a'lta  (1)  itsano'lcstx  (2)  dLklEfuLklEn  (3)  ngiaflotk  (4)  iklEnd'tan 
(5)  now  (1)  she  put  (4)  potentilla-roots  (5)  into  (4)  the  small- 
ness  of  (2)  a  clam  basket  (3)  43.22 

o%d'  (1)  itci'qdqcin  (2)  Lia'xauyam  (3)  .'  oho'  (1)  my  wife's 
relative's  (2)  poverty  (3)  !  i.  e.,  oh,  my  poor  relative  !  67.21 

taqe^  (1)  ee'tcxot  (2)  iaflkuile  (3)  just  like  (1)  a  bear's  (2)  simi- 
larity (3)  275.11 

qui^ic  (1)  igo'LgEli  (2)  tcdxt  (3)  lo^i  (4)  once  more  (1)  her  lie 

(2)  has  done  her  (3)  loi  (4)  i.  e.,  loi  has  lied  again  163.14 
o'lo  (1)  dktd'x  (2)  te'lx'Em  (3)  hunger  (1)  acts  on  (2)  the  people 

(3)  260.16 
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Tca'nauwe  (l)  tElald'xukc  (2)  d'tdm^o  (3)  all  (1)  birds  (2)  their 

chewed  thing  (3)  i.  e.,  all  birds  eat  of  it  40.18 
tables  (1)  afyatda  (2)  nixd^lax  (3)  then  (1)  his  sickness  (2)  came 

to  be  on  him  (3)  i.  e.,  then  he  became  sick 
qa'da  (1)  itxaf^alqt  (2)  qtgiafxd  (3)  f  how  (1)  shall  we  make  (3) 
our  wailing  (2)-? 
A  list  of  these  nouns  has  been  given  on  pp.  599-600. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  words,  from  the  Chinook 
point  of  view,  do  not  form  a  separate  class,  but  that  they  are  simply 
concrete  or  abstract  nouns,  as  the  case  may  be.     They  are  in  no  way 
different  from  similar  constructions  in  English,  in  which  the  quality 
of  an  object  is  expressed  as  its  property.    We  find,  therefore,  also, 
that  many  ordinary  concrete  nouns  perform  the  functions  of  adjec- 
tives.   Ayd'pxEla  (1)  icime^wat  (2),  literally,  the  duck  (2)  rrs  fat 
(1)  means  the  duck  had  (much)  fat,  or  the  fat  duck.    The  only 
peculiarity  of  Chinook  in  this  respect  is,  that  certain  ideas  which  we 
consider  as  qualities  or  activities  are  always  considered  as  concrete 
or  abstract  nouns.     A  glance  at  the  list  shows  clearly  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  words  can  not  be  considered  as  stems.     Some  are 
derivatives  of  unchangeable  words,  and  others  are  evidently  com- 
pounds. 

§  69.  Phonetic  Characteristics  of  Nominal  Stems 

On  account  of  the  intricate  derivation  of  Chinook  nouns,  and  our 
unfamiliarity  with  the  component  stems,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  phonetic  characteristics  of  nominal  stems.  The  lists  of  nouns 
given  before  (pp.  597  et  seq.)  contain  a  number  of  stems  consisting  of 
consonants  only,  while  most  of  the  others  are  monosyllabic  stems.  It 
is  doubtful  it  the  purely  consonantic  stems  have  originated  entirely 
through  phonetic  decay.  A  comparison  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook  dialects  gives  no  decisive  answer  to  this  question. 

On  the  whole  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  considerable  number 
of  monosyllabic  nouns,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  two  syllables,  may  be 
considered  as  stems. 

§  60.  Verbal  Stems 

The  onomatopoetic  stems  which  do  not  readily  form  true  verbs, 
and  the  nouns  used  for  expressing  verbal  ideas  (so  far  as  they  are 
not  derivatives)  reduce  the  total  number  of  true  verbal  stems  con- 
siderably.    These  are  very  brief,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  single 

§§59,60 
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sound,  often  of  a  group  of  consonants,  or  of  a  single  syllable.  Steins 
of  this  character  are  relatively  so  numerous  as  to  arouse  suspicion 
that  all  dissyllabic  steins  may  be  compounds. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  stem  of  the  verb, 
because  it  remains  often  doubtful  whether  an  initial  -x,  -it,  and  -g 
belong  to  the  stem  or  to  a  prefix.  The  following  list  contains  only 
such  steins  the  phonetic  character  and  significance  of  which  appear 
reasonably  certain.  The  steins  are  arranged  according  to  their  initial 
sounds — ^first  vowels,  then  labials,  dentals,  palatals,  and  finally 
laterals.  The  beginning  of  the  stem  is  marked  by  parallel  lines: 
suffixes  are  separated  by  single  lines;  tr.,  signifies  transitive;  intr., 
intransitive. 

-snux  others,  apart 
-d'mka  only,  alone 
-afnefwa  first 

'Ixt  one  (for  animals  and  inanimate  objects) 
-efxdt  one  (person) 

-o\\i  to  go.     The  forms  of  this  verb  are  irregular.     Some  are 
derived  from  a  stem  -i,  while  others  seem  to  have  the  stem  -o. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  latter  is  only  the  directive  pre- 
fix -0-.     The  stem  -i  (which  is  absent  in  forms  like  of  yd  he 
GOES,  of  Lb  IT  goes)  reappears  in 
ayd'yam  he  arrives 
ayo'ix  he  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
nb'ya  I  go 
no'yam  I  arrive 
ne'gEmoya  he  goes  along  it 
nigEWya  I  go  for  a  purpose,  i.  e.,  I  go  hunting 
ayoe^wvlxt  he  goes  up 
'XeI\  oi  ma  other,  different 
-wa  to  pursue 

'd\\wa  to  pursue  tr.  62.12 
-xd\wa  to  run  pi.  intr.  276.9 
'XE^l\\wa\1co  to  follow  around 
'Ulwd^Wx'it  to  flee  (  =  to  be  pursued)  223.10 
'U\\wd'\ko  to  demand  157.19 
-dllwa^  to  kill  sing.  obj. 
-aWwan  belly  186.6  (  =  pregnant) 
■<i\wul^  to  swallow  46.12 
-a|  wintsx  to  melt 
-uiM'*  raw,  unripe  93.26 
'psna  to  jump 

-oWpsna  tr.  with  dual  obj.  to  jump  192.13 
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-palau  to  talk 

'0\\p<ilaw\ul  to  address  some  one  tr.  213.15 

-JciWpalau  substantive  to  bewitch  (=word)  62.16 
'oWpid^LX  to  gather,  to  pick  245.5 
-oWpeqLa  to  scratch  26.21 
'OWpeL  to  stretch  out  109.12 
-po  to  close,  to  shut 

'xllpolte  to  be  locked  12.3 

-d|  \pd  to  shut  a  box 

-n||pd|^  to  shut  in  (  =  to  shut  eyes)  47.18 
'Xlpona  to  carry  food  to  wife's  relatives  249.7 
'0\pdn\it  to  put  up  29.8 
'pol  darkness,  night 

-po'lakli  dark  29.8 

na'pouEin  it  gets  dark  23.5 
'd\pcut  to  hide  9.10 
-oWptca  to  lead  by  hand  130.6 
-o\  ptcx  to  mend 

-0  plsna  to  pronounce,  to  utter  253.21 
-oWm'ako  to  distribute,  to  give  presents  98.8 

'l\\mako  11  Al 
-olimd'inx  rotten  199.26 
-^Wmetck  to  find,  gather  up  162.21 
'l\\me'ctx  to  loan,  to  lend;  tr.  with  two  obj. 
-oWmeqL  to  lick  42.8 

'0\\mela  to  scold  93.24  (=bad?  Kathlamet) 
-mexa  one  more 
"oWrtiEt  to  grow  up  224.4 
-ollm^Z  to  buy  94.20 
'd\\mEqt  to  die  sing.  114.3,  to  faint,  239.6 

-oWmEqtit  thirsty  71.1 
-m^g  to  vomit,  to  spit 

'O  \mEq\o-it  to  spit 

'd\\m%  to  vomit  13.6 

e'\\m^a\lqL  qualmish 
'XEn[\md'8X'Em  to  play,  to  fool,  to  make  fun  of  178.18 
-0  mo  give  164.6 
't  to  come 

-t,e  to  come  15.18 

't\e\7nam  to  arrive  coming  161.14 

'XHlako  to  come  back  28.21 

-x'Xakdm  to  arrive  coming  back  16.17 

-galillom  (for  -gdtqom)  to  meet  94.11 
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-gsl  \ta  to  leave  250.8 

'XEl\\ta  to  leave  250.10 

'^ElWtalqL  to  leave  sing.  obj.  123.15 

-eltaqL  to  leave  pi.  obj.  128.7 

'l\\ta\tkc  to  leave  to  somebody  177.5 
'h\ta  to  pursue,  to  meet  197.24,  23.19 
4\\tagt  to  meet  164.26 
-oWfena  to  kill  pi.  obj.  23.22 
'IWtigo  to  oil,  to  grease;   tr.   with   two   objs.,   the   direct   obj. 

-L-  standing  for  grease 
-XElWtdm  to  accompany  135.20 
-o|  \tukc  to  suck 
-tJc  to  put  down 

-di\ik  to  put  away  177.6,  to  snow  42.1 

-XEm\d^tJc  to  stake  30.16 

'd\\tg\aJcd  to  put  down  around  (  =  to  step)  240.29 

'd\tcin\\tk  to  put  first  (=to  begin) 
-o||te  to  give  away 
-tx  to  stand  sing. 

'd\  txluit  to  stand  184.20 

-gloltx  to  stand  on,  to  strike  191.20 

-d\  \txuit\tcu  to  fall  down 

'd]\tx\umit  to  place  upright  48.5 

-d\\tx\uitc1c  to  make  ready  42.17 

'XeI\  \tx\uitc1c  to  get  ready 
"team  to  hear 

'X\tcimaq  to  understand  165.16 

'l  \tcimaq  to  hear  24.18 
-o|  tcena  to  lay  down  98.6 
'OWtceqilc^  to  be  crosswise  266.13 
•^ElWtcim  to  strike,  to  hit  66.4 
'tct  to  move  on  water 

'oWictUu  to  go  down  river  by  canoe  277.3 

'oYtctamit  to  push  into  water  74.22 
'0\\tctxbm  to  finish  46.23 

7taxEf\\tctxom  to  finish  one's  own  (breath),  to  faint 
-olivette  to  wash  39.23 
-o|  \tsqat  short 
'XEl\o\\tcx  to  observe  25.1 
'0\\tcxEm  to  boil  23.4 
-c  to  be  somewhere  sing. 

-o||c  to  be  219.7 

'l\d\\c  to  be  in  151.3 

-Ar|o||ctobeon39.12 

'X\d\\c  to  be  on  ground  39.18 
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-oWci  to  roast  in  ashes  185.4 
"Ollctx  to  cany  on  back  114.20 
-eg  to  take 

'0[\cg\am  to  take  134.1 

'0\\cge\LX  to  take  to  water  116.24 

-x\\cg\am  to  take  away 

-gEllgeWcglam  to  help  28.6 

-x\\cg\(il,iL  to  play  17.4 
'0\\8lco\it  warm  174.13 
'Ckta  to  search  on  beach  88.4 
'0\\ck^!L  to  turn  over  fire 
-\\nata  on  the  other  side,  across 
-naxL  to  miss  something  that  is  needed 

'0\\naxL[(Uck  to  lose  43.17 
-o|  naix  to  wipe 
-ni  to  tie  (?) 

'Iclellniako  to  tie  around  253.2 

'X\\ni\aJco  to  tie  around  115.24 
-ngo  to  run  sing. 

'XaWngo  to  run  23.23 

-xaltEl  \ngo  to  come  running  28.3 

-o\\ngd^mit  to  cause  to  run  (=  to  carry  away)  27.16 

'0\\ngue  to  flutter 
-ksl  to  see 

'  -^eIWIceI  to  see  sing.  obj.  115.1 

'^eWlcEl  to  see  pi.  obj.  66.11 
-Jca  to  fly 

-d\\1cd  to  fly 

'tlJca  to  come  flying 

'tWkalmam  to  arrive  flying  and  coming 
'kim  to  say  127.17 
-ge'xa  to  swim 

-o\\guexa  to  swim  14.15 

'gEl\\gexa\xe  to  swim  across  217.11 
gexe  (-guexe'i)  to  sweep 

'oWgiiexe  172.5 
-Aro  to  go  home,  to  pass 

-xWkd  to  go  home  25.9,  to  go  past 

-xatlJco  to  come  home  212.2 
'Jca  i'Jcd'i) 

'0\\1cd  to  order  129.29 
-gon  another 

"X\\1cxv£  to  throw  away  17.11 
'oWkuman  to  look  at  47.2 
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'O  Jcvla  to  sharpen  15.21 

-o  TcHIc  to  lie  down  on  side  76.8 

-Jctolmit  to  take  revenge  on  relative  of  a  murderer  203.10 

'Jctuq  to  enslave 

-o  iktc  to  carry  66.4 

'Ictco/x  irgEftcax)  to  cry  275.2 

-oJdcan  to  hold  in  hand  271.10 

-o  Ictcikt  roasted,  done  134.10 

-^[iktciJdlamit  to  roast  93.26 
-o\kc  to  harpoon  92.9 
-o*rt  tosee  217.22 

-o\  kct\am  to  go  to  see  187.10 
•^  kct  (probably  the  same  as  -Jctc  above)  to  carry  38.18 
'Xo  kcti  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  76.20 
-xalp  Tcctgo  to  throw  down  16.8 
-o  JcHcJc  to  make  net  95.4 
-o,|t«x  to  carry  129.19 

-/|it«*L  to  bring  127.13 

-t  Jc^Lam  to  arrive  bringing  67.6 
-i:»x  to  tell 

'xlguLxtck  to  tell  37.17 

-xi|t«L|6Z41.4 
"IcLewa  to  paddle  135.1 
-oWkLpa  to  miss  271.13 
'k!a  to  haul,  to  pull 

'X\\k!a  117.19 

-gatlkla  to  haul  here 
'kloL  to  glue 
-a,  \q  to  meet 

-gaW^lom  to  arrive  meeting  117.24 
-a  gamt  (-a|  gamit'^)  to  look  218.11 
-a  gamst  to  drink 
-Z  gama;  to  shout 
-qanait  to  lie 

-^.gunait  to  lie  down  16.23 

-kWganait  to  lay  on  top  of 

-oWgunaf  itx'it  to  fall  down 
-gafyagt  between 
-o|  Igo-ii  large 
-gena  orphan 
-'em  to  give  food 

-Zil'em  to  give  food  22.10 

'Wem  to  come  to  give  food 

-geWgoim  240.28 
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-'dya  between 

-nlfaya  to  put  between  into  172.20 

-ail^oyamit  to  leave  meanwhile  93.26 

-a.foya  time  between  (=  days)  175.9 
^IfwewuL  to  invite  176.18 

-t  UewuL  to  invite  here  41.6 
-^ilfwilx-  to  hit,  to  strike  65.12 
-aW^opiit  to  sleep  255.16 
-alfopJc  to  steam  on  stones  97.25 
^Wqot  to  bathe 

-x||*o<  to  bathe  sing.  12.8 

-x\\'dyut  to  bathe  pi. 
-aW^otcl  to  awaken  sing.  137.23 

-aW'oyutc!  to  awaken  pi. 
-a\fdnim  to  laugh  at  184.3 
-a\\qc  to  split  wood  45.18,  to  bite  100.13 
^Wqcti  to  be  satiated  172.12 
-^La  to  coimt 

-qm'x'it  to  be  counted  (=  to  menstruate)  245.20 
-o  xun  to  drift 
-o\\xtk  to  steal  163.12 
-o,|a:-rtrin  to  search  12.5 
-acgfo  to  be  transformed 

-xgd\mit  to  transform  30.23 
-allx  tr.  to  do;  intr.  to  become,  to  be 

-llxiam  to  arrive 

-a|  \x\otck  to  begin  to  do  ( =  to  work) 
-axiuwe  many 

-xdyal  common  man  -(xalf) 
-xena  to  stand  pi.,  to  place  upright  23.6 

-xenalxit  to  stand  pi.  235.19 
-^omem  to  show  41.2 
-gEnWo'ten  to  help  sing  235.5 
-o|  xoqtc  to  invite  60.4 
'XolU  dizzy 
'XOl!  to  finish 
-o\\ztk  to  swim  (fish)  63.13 
-xglaJco  to  surpass  245.13 
-a|,x«  to  cut 
4  to  move 

-o\  !Z|a  to  move 

-x||ZiZ  to  shake  intr.  156.14 

'oWHatcJc  to  lift  25.21 
4ap  to  dig 
d  -Zoxto  next  60.8 
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-oIlZ^Arec  to  roast  124.19 
-ollZxam  to  say  to  tr.  13.17 
'LEmdt  next  to  last 
-xa  to  sit,  to  remain 

-ollLait  to  be,  to  sit  22.10 

'gEmwiait  to  wait  for  128.5 

'XE'llLait  dead  pi. 

'JcliLalit  to  be  in  canoe 
-oWmta  to  pull  back  38.13 

-o\\Ld'ta\x'it  to  fly  about 
-iJclik  crooked 
-oWLqcU  long 

-o\\l!  {-oWLq)  to  win,  to  surpass  30.15 
-Lqia  to  strike 

-geWLqia  to  stab  89.1 

'ZEl\o\LqLa  to  hammer 
-^eI]  \LXElEm  to  eat 
'Llala  foolish 
'lIeIex  lean 
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CHINOOK  TEXT 

The  Shamans 
Gita'kikElal^    atge'Ix^    e'wa'    tmewa'lEma.*    Ma'ntx*     aLo'nIks,* 

Those  who  have         they  go  thus  the  ghosts.  When  three  peraons, 

power  of  seeing 

La'newa'      aqiil'x*     pat**     giiil'xawok;*®     kltmta'"     aqLa'x*     pat* 

that  one  first       someone        really  one  who  has  a  last  someone       really 

makes  him  guardian  spirit;  makes  him 

giLa'xawok;^®  ka'tsEk"  aqLa'x*  gianu'kst?"  iLa'xawok."  Aqe'ktaox" 

one  who  has  a  middle        some  one       one  who  has  his  guardian  Some  one  pur- 

guardian  spirit;  makes  him         smallness  spirit.  sues  it 

iLa'xanate^'     Lka'nax,"      ma'nix^    e'Latcla^®     Lka'nax."      Ma'ntx* 

his  life  the  chief.  when  his  sickness  the  chief.  When 

itca'qlatxala^®  aya'xElax'®  qax'^   ue'xatk,"  aLkto'plEna**  La'*ewam** 

its  badness  'it  is  on  it  tnat  tmil,  he  utters  it  his  shaman  song 

qo'La*-^  La'newa.^    Ma'nix*  e'wa'  k'limta'"  itca'qiatxala"  aya'xElax*** 

that  first  one.  When         thus         behind  its  badness  it  is  on  it 

1  'kEl  TO  SEE,  as  a  transitive  verb  used  with  the  prefixed  element  ■'i^l-  (§  25.7);  -ki-  is  Introduced  to  make 
the  stem  -kEl  intransitive  ($  26.4);  terminal  -4  (with  connecting  weak  vowel  cU)  Indicates  an  action  char- 
acterized by  many  repetitions  (§  31.7);  this  compound  stem  kiksUUls  treated  as  a  masculine  noun,  power 
OF  SEEING  (§  34.5);  this  appears  as  third  person  plural  possessive  40-  (§  23),  and  is  transformed  into  a  per- 
sonal noun  by  prefixed  g-  (§  17.6). 

'a-  aorist(§  17.1);  f^  third  person  plural,  special  form  (§  19.2)  ;2t  vowel  lengthened  under  stress  of  accent; 
-I  usitative  (§  32.11). 

'  e'wa  THUS,  THEN  (§  44.2.) 

*  I-  third  person  plural  (§21);  -miwal  ghost,  a  stem  Introduced  after  the  older  stem  -mimMiOst  had  been 
tabooed  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  person  whose  name  contained  this  word;  -ma  distributive  ending, 
always  used  with  the  stem  -mfwal  (§  38.2). 

i  ma'nii,  temporal  conjunction  when. 

«  L6n  three;  -Uc«  plural  indicating  human  beings  ($  38.1);  a-  special  plural. 

'  -a'niwa  first;  l-  neuter  pronoun  (§  18). 

3  a-  aorist,  q-,  subject  some  one  (J  18);  l-  object  it  (§  18) ;  -d-  directive,  for  6  before  k  sound  (§  10);  -i  stem 
TO  do;  contracted  with  the  usitative  endUig  -z  ($  32.11),  which  has  drawn  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable. 

» pat  really,  adverb. 

10  i'kawdk  guardian  spirit;  -i/ir  neuter  possessive  (§  23),  after  which  the  k  changes  to  ^  ({  6.1);  g-  trans- 
forms the  term  Into  a  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

»  klimta'  LAST,  AFTERWARDS,  BEHIND.    Advcrb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

«  kd'tsEk  MIDDLE.    Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noim. 

13 1-  nukstf  SMALLNESS,  wlth  possessive  pronoun  masculine  third  person,  and  personifying  prefix  g-  (see 
notes  1, 10). 

»<  See  note  10. 

i»  a-  aorist;  q-  some  one;  -e  him;  stem  presumably  -te*;  the  preceding  jk  seems  to  be  adverbial  on 
(§  25.3),  because  w^hen  accented  It  takes  the  form  gE%  and  because,  after  d,  an  d  is  Inserted  following  it:  for 
instance,  aqug&ta'z  197.15  some  one  pursues  them;  the  verb  has,  however,  only  one  object.  It  never 
occurs  with  directive  -&-. 

« i-kan&'U  ufe,  soul.    Neuter  possessive  (§  23).    See  also  note  10. 

"  i-kd'nax  chief,  rich  man;  okd'naz  chieftainess  (§  7);  LkA'nax  indefinite,  a  chief. 

"  e'-tc!a  SICKNESS.    Masculine  noun;  neuter  possessive. 

u  i'-qlatxala  badness.    Masculine  noun,  feihhilne  i>ossessive,  relating  to  the  feminine  noun  ui*pUk. 

«>  Intransitive  verb  with  Indirect  object;  a-  aorist;  p  for  i  between  vowels  (§  17.1),  he  (namely,  bad- 
ness); d-  her  (namely,  trail);  -x-  Indicates  that  the  badness  belongs  to  the  trail  (§  34);  4  TO(§  25.1);  m- 
directive  before  k  sound  (§  10);  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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qax'^    ue'xatk,"     ka'**      qo'La*^     iau'a"     klimta'"     aLktoplEna'x*® 

that  trail,  and  that  one  then  behind  he  utters  it 

La'*ewam.**    Cka"  mE'nx'i"  nop5'nEmx^®   ka"  atogoe'la-itx,'^  tatc! 

his  song.  And  a  little  while         u  is  dark  and  they  treat  liim,  how- 

ever, 

ayu'ktEliL*'  io'itEt"  ka"  aqita'^om'*  iLa'xanate ^'^  qo'La'*  ge'LatcIa.** 

tne  morning  comes         and  some  one  his  life  that  one  who  has 

star  reaches  it  his  sickness. 

Aqio'cgam'^    iLa'xanate. ^"     Noxota'kox"    tga'xaw6k^®    gita'kikElal.^ 

Some  one  takes  his  life.  They  return  their  guardian  those  who  have 

it  spirits  power  of  seeing. 

£'xtEmae»»    mo'kdi*^  aLa'^oix,"   e'xtEniae'^    e'xti"    aLa'*otx"    ka" 

Sometimes  twice  are  between,         sometimes  once  is  between         and 

aqe'tElotxax*^    iLa'xanate*"    qigo**   noxota'komx*^   qo'ta***  tga'w6k.^ 

some  one  gives  his  soul  as  tney  return  those  guardian 

him  to  them  spirits. 

T!a'ya*7  aLxa'x"  ge'LatcIa.»* 

Well  he  becomes    one  who  has 

his  sickness. 

Ma'ntx*  aqia'wax**    iLa'ijLanate "    ge'LatcIa.^  atge'ix*  gita'kikElaP 

When       some  one  pursues        his  soul  one  who  has  his       they  go     those  who  have  the 

him  sicknes)  power  of  seeing, 

ma'ntx*     aqia'wax***     iiii'xanate"     ge'LatcIa;^    iau'a"     qiqlE'tcqta^ 

when         some  one  pursues  his  soul  one  who  has  then  to  the  left 

him  sickness; 


*i  Demonstrative  feminine,  absent  past  (§  44);  the  corresponding  masculine  is  qix. 

»  Uri'pUk  TRAIL.    Stem  probably  -ix. 

»  o-  aorlst;  l-  indefinite  (neuter)  subject;  -k-  indicates  l  as  transitive  subject  (5  19);  -t  them;  -6'  directive; 
stem  pfsna  (Upper  Chinook  -pqBna). 

»•  L-qi'wam  shaman's  song.  Neuter  possessive  (J  23);  since  the  accent  is  thrown  back  before  the  q,  it 
Is  weakened  to  <  {\  6.3). 

B  q6La,  neuter  demonstrative,  absent  invisible  past  ($  44). 

*•  The  connective  conjunction  appears  as  ka,  kla,  and  eka.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  i^ive  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  uses. 

"  Then.    Demonstrative  adverb  related  to  i'wa. 

»  See  note  23,  with  usltatlve  suffix  -2  (§  32.11). 

»  mank  a  little;  with  adverbial  ending  -i,  the  k  is  always  aspirated. 

*>  Irregular  formation  from  the  feminine  stem  -p6l.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  directive  -^  had  been 
inserted  in  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  aoristic  n-  appears  before  a  vowel  (§  17.1).  This  n-  has  assimilated 
the  -I  of  -p6l  (§  8).    The  explanation  is,  however,  not  satisfactory. 

w  a-  aorlst;  t-  third  person  plural  Intransitive  subject;  -6-  third  person  plural  object  before  -if;  -gi-  prefix 
eliminating  one  object  (?)  ($  26.4);  -lorit  stem,  perhaps  -l-\-a-U  (§  29.1). 

n  Intransitive  third  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  when  the  i-  takes  a  consonantic  character, 
so  that  the  aoristic  a  Is  retained;  -u  directive;  stem  -ktEliL. 

»  i-  third  i>erson  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  -d. 

*4  Or  aorlst;  -9-  indefinite  subject;  -t-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -ta*  stem  to  pursue;  -dm  for 
-am  after  k  sound,  to  arbtvb  (§  26.1). 

»  See  fLotcIa  (note  18);  g-  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

M  a-  aorlst;  -q-  Indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -6  directive;  -eg-  stem  to 
take;  -am  completion  of  motion. 

"  n-  aorlst  before  vowel;  -6-  third  person  plural  before  it  sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o  probably  short  and  Intro- 
duced after  0  preceding  x;  -t  stem  to  come;  dko  around,  rack;  -x  usltatlve. 

*  t-  plural;  tgA'-  third  person  plural  possessive;  Vkawdk  ouardlan  spirit. 

>•  ift  one;  -too  distributive;  -^  adverb. 

«o  mdkct  two;  -» (-  -i)  adverb. 

«  0-  aorlst;  l-  Intransitive  third  person  neuter  subject;  -a-  directive,  for  -6-  before  k  sound;  stem-  'oya 
between;  -r  usltatlve. 

«  ift  one;  -i  (-  -i)  adverb. 

«  a-  aorlst;  -q-  Indefinite  subject;  -*-  him;  -^  them;  -t-to;  -^  directive;  -tx  to  give  away;  -r  usltatlve. 
This  form  is  imusual  in  so  far  as  the  two  terminal  x's  are  not  contracted  and  the  accent  is  not  on  the  ultima. 

**  Demonstrative  adverb  q-  invisible;  4-  masculine;  -gd  there. 

«  See  note  37;  -om  for  -am  after  k  sound  and  perhaps  contracted  with  -ako:  -x  usltatlve. 

M  See  note  25,  plural. 

«  See  §  46.3. 

«  o-  aorlst;  -l-  neuter;  -r-  reflexive;  -d-  directive,  for  -6-  before  Jk  sound;  -i  stem  to  do. 

« 0-  aorlst;  -q-  Indeflnlte  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -d-  directive,  accented  before  w: 
-wo-  TO  pursue  one;  -x  usltatlve. 

M  qiq/E'tcqta  Lsrr;  qinqleama'  eight.    Particles. 
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qax"       ue'^tk"      aLo'ix;^*       nogo'golmx"       gita'kikElal:^      "0, 

thkt  trail  it  went;  they  nny  moae  wtio  bave  the  "  Oh, 

power  of  (teeing. 

Lo'mEqta,"       taLl!""      Ma^ntx*^       iau'a"      qinqlearaa'**      ayo'tx" 

he  will  die,         nevertheleiw!"  When  there  to  the  right  goes 

iLa'?anate:"    ''0,     tla'ya*^     qLa'xo."«» 

his  soul:  "  Oh,  well       some  one  will  make 

him." 

Aqiga'*6inx*'     qigo*^       naLxoa'pe"      ile'e."      la'xkate*®     aLkLE- 

Bome  one  reaches  it         wnen  the  hole  ground.  There  they  always 

'E'mcta-itx"   tmemElo'ctike."  Ma'nix*  aLkiil'mctx*'  ge'LatcIa"  g6** 

drink  it  the  ghosts.  When  he  has  drunk  It      the  one  who  has  There 

his  sickness 

qo'La"  Ltcuq,**   a'lta**    nekct   qa'nsix*^   tlaya'*^  aqLa'x.®    Qe'xtce" 

that  water,  then  not  (any)  how  well  some  one         Endeavoring 

makes  him. 

ka'nauwS**    tga'qewama^®    ataLge'la-itx/*    nftkct^    Llpfix^    aqiii'x/ 

all  their  shaman  songs         they  treat  him,  not  well  some  one 

makes  him. 

ii!ap^'      aqe'ax'*       iLa'^anate*"       qo'La**       LkLamctx"       Ltcuq.* 

Find       some  one  does  it  his  life  that  it  has  drunk  it  the  water. 

Aqio'cgamx.**  ia'qoa-iL^^  qix*"  ikana'te.**    NoxSta'kux"  tga'?aw6k" 

Some  one  takes  it,       it  is  large         tliat  life.  They  return  £eir  guardian 

spirits 

gita'kikElal.^    la'qoa-iL^*    qix'**    ikana'te."     Aqio'cgamx**     qloa'p^ 

those  who  have  It  is  large  that  life.  Some  one  takes  it  near 

power  of  seeing. 

ia'kua^**     Nate'tanue^    ka"    iano'kstx"     ne'xElax.^     NogS'go-Imx" 

here  Indians  and         H»  Kmallnem       comes  to  be  on  it.  They  say 


"  o-  aorist;  -l-  neuter  subject;  -6-  directive;  see  note  2. 

u  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  -d-  plural  before  k  sound;  -gd  introduced  before  k  stop  ()  19.2b);  -k'im,  •ghm  to 
BAT,  in  which  -d-  is  introduced  in  harmony  with  preceding  o  (J  7);  -x  usltatlve. 

»•  L  neuter  subject;  -d-  directive;  stem  -mKqt  dead,  -o  future. 

MSeeifiO. 

•*  a-  aorist  before  consonantic  y,  which  stands  for  intervocalic  -4-  third  person  masculine  subject  (see 
note  51). 

Mf- indefinite  subject;  -ir  neuter  object;  -<1- directive  before  Jb  sound;  -z  stem  to  no;  -^  future  for -a  after 
k  sound  (§  26.1). 

»7  a-  aorist;  q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -ga-  adverbial  prefix  (T);  •*  stem  to 
meet;  -^m  for  -am  after  k  sotmd,  completion  or  motion  (compare  note  34). 

"  no-  prefix  for  local  names  (J  40.3);  Lxoap  onomatopoetic  term,  to  dig;  -^  sufllx. 

M  Stem  -ilf;  masculine;  on  account  of  accented  vowel  fdlowing  the  cluster  -If,  the  ;  is  dropped  ({  6.3); 
-^sufiix. 

«>  See  §  44. 

<i  a-  aorist;  -tk-  neuter  transitive  subject  with  following  I;  sound  ($  10);  -l-  neuter  object,  Implying 
water  (see  note  65);  -qamct  stem  to  drink,  here  modified  by  accent  into  ■'amct:  -a-l£t  alwats  ()  31.10). 

«  See  note  4.  The  stem  -mfmEldst  dead  was  used  occasionally  by  the  narrator;  t-  plural;  -ike  plural 
endhig(i38.1). 

•Bee  note  61.    This  form  stands  for  aikLB^'Emctx. 

M  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  44). 

•  Stem  -tcuq;  neuter. 

«•  See  §  47. 

«  See  §  44. 

>  Adverb  indicating  an  action  performed,  but  not  attaining  the  desired  end. 

« Indefinite  numeral  ($  51). 

f*  See  note  24.  Here  the  stem  -qlwam  Is  retained  In  Its  original  form;  tga-  plural,  posseoslye  third  person 
plural;  'Vna  plural. 

n  o-  aorist;  -4-  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  -L-  neuter  object  (see  note  31). 

IS  n£kd  not,  with  rhetoric  emphasis  ndkd. 

»  Attribute  complement. 

"  o-  aorist;  ff-  indefinite  subject;  -h-  masculine  object;  -o  directive  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do. 

^  i-  third  person  masculine  singular  contlnuatlve;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -qoa^L  stem  labgb. 

*•  Demonstrative  adverb  of  the  groups  i'toa,  iau'a,  ia'kuni  (§  44). 

"  Plival  in  na-;  stem  -U'tanuf  (J  21). 

"Intransitive  verb;  n- aorist;  -^- contracted  from  i-i  he  his  (§  12);  -x-  reflexive;  4-  to;  -«-  directlTe 
before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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ktoguila'le:^*       ''L5'nas    nakct^'       LE't!otx««       ka»«       Lo'mEqta."^» 

those  who  treat  them:      *'  Perhaps  not  it  comes  between        and  he  wUfdie." 

Niktco'ktixe."      Qe'xtce«»     aqe'tElot*^      iLa'xanate.**      AqS'tElotx," 

It  gets  day.  Endeavoring    some  one  gives  it  to  liis  life.  Some  one  gives  it  to 

them  them 

qloa'p"     ka'nauwe**    e'lAL^a^     ka*"    aLo'mBqtx.*^     NiLgEnga'gux** 

nearly  all  his  body  and  he  dies.  Iiis  too  small 

iLa'^anate.^" 

his  soul. 

[Translation.] 

The  seers  go  thus  to  the  ghosts.  When  there  are  three  of  them, 
the  one  who  has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  first,  and  one  who 
has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  last.  One  who  has  a  small 
guardian  spirit  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The  soul  of  a  chief  is  pursued 
when  the  chief  is  sick.  When  the  trail  is  bad,  the  first  one  utters  his 
shaman  song.  When  the  trail  is  bad  behind,  then  the  one  there 
behind  utters  his  shaman  song.  And  it  is  night  for  a  little  while, 
and  they  treat  him ;  but  when  the  morning  star  comes,  the  soul  of 
the  sick  one  is  overtaken.  His  soul  is  taken.  The  guardian  spirits 
of  the  seers  return.  Sometimes  his  soul  is  given  to  him  two  nights, 
sometimes  one  night,  after  the  guardian  spirits  return.  Then  the 
sick  one  becomes  welL 

When  the  soul  of  a  sick  person  is  pursued,  the  seers  go,  when  the 
soul  of  the  sick  person  is  pursued.  There  it  went  thus  on  the  trail  to 
the  left.  Then  the  seers  say,  '*0h,  he  will  die,  anyway!"  when  the 
soul  went  there  thus  to  the  right,  '*0h,  he  will  become  well!" 

It  is  reached  where  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  There  the  ghosts 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  When  the  sick  one  has  drunk  of  that 
water,  he  can  not  be  made  well  at  all.  All  those  who  have  shaman 
songs  try  to  treat  him,  but  he  is  not  made  w^U. 

The  soul  of  one  who  has  drunk  of  that  water  is  foimd.  It  is  taken. 
That  soul  is  large.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  seers  return.  That 
soul  is  large.  It  is  taken  here,  near  to  the  Indians,  and  it  grows 
small.  Those  who  treat  them  say,  ''Perhaps  it  will  not  be  one  night 
before  he  will  die."  It  gets  daylight.  The  attempt  is  made  to  give 
him  his  soul.  It  is  given  to  him.  It  nearly  (fills)  his  body,  and  he  dies. 
His  soul  is  too  small. 


n  See  note  31.    k-  personal  noun. 

»  See  note  41.    Presumably  with  directive  -t-  to  come,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  elision  of  g  (§  6.3). 

"  n-  aorlst  before  vowel;  -i-  masculine  subject;  -fc  is  a  prefix.    The  origin  of  the  suffix  is  not  clear. 

n  d  rhetoric  lengthening  of  ?  (see  notes  43,  72). 

*»  i'  masculine  pronoun;  -La-  neuter  possessive;  -L'a  stem  body. 

**  n-  aorist;  -i-  third  person  masculine  Intransitive  subject  referring  to  the  soul;  -l-  neuter  object,  referring 
to  the  owner  of  the  soul  or  life;  -gEn  probably  for  -gEl  on  account  or  (J  25.4);  -g-  probably  stem;  -ago 
ABOUND,  or  part  of  stem;  -x  usitative. 
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Exa't^  ne'qatexEm*  nai'ka'  tgE'qleyuqtikc*    Tqe'qrax*^  qatciuxoa'- 

6ne      he  sang  conjurer's         I  my  ancestors.  One  hundred        he  owned 

song 

watcgui?:.®    Laxanakco'ngut^  iLa'lxaai.*    Noxua'koax"  ta-Itci"  te'lxam* 

songs.  Laxanakcd'ngut  his  town.  They  assembled       those  people 

ta'xi"      tE'LaqLpa"      ya'xi^^      iqe'qtcxam.'       Lakt"      Lpo'lEtnax" 

that  his  house  at  that  the  one  who  sang  Four  nights 

conjurer's  songs. 

noxuiwi'yutckuax**     ta-itci^®     tfi'lxam.®      A'qa"     nige'mx^*     ya':^i" 

they'danced  those  people.  Then  said  that 

iqe'qtcxam:*    "A'qa^^     Lxato'guala*'   La'xi*^    Lqley5'qt,*  aLxetElo'tc- 

one  who  sang  "Then        he  will  come  to  hear       that  ola  man,  he  will  go  to  see 

conjurer's  song: 

xama."^*^       IgoxuiLo'xoa-it"   te'lxam:*    "Qa'mta"   Lq"  aLte'mama** 

the  dances."  They  thought  the  people:  "Whence       maybe     He  will  arrive 


1  Stem  -Ht  one;  feminine  ai'p;  neuter  Lift;  plural  tifU  forms  indicating  himian  beings  i^fot,  ai'fatf 
U'xat,  te'xat. 
'  Stem  -tcxam;  the  preceding  -Jlc-  (heard  here  generally  -q-)  probably  on;  ni-  transiUonal  masculine  (§  17). 

*  naika  I,  independent  personal  pronoun;  used  here  to  intensify  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  following 
noun. 

*  -q!?y6t  old  person;  t-  plural;  g£-  my;  -ike  plural,  human  beings. 

*  This  form  Is  not  otherwise  known. 

*  qa-  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefi.x  in  Kathlamet,  either  transitional,  or  a  slurred  form  of  aqa  then  con- 
tracted with  transitional  t-;  tc-  he,  transitive  subject;  -t-  him;  this  verb  may  correspond  to  Chinook 
tci&'xuwaUck  he  helped  her  sing  (Chinook  Texts  144.3). 

7  Laxanakcd'ngut  is  a  Nehelim  town,  called  in  that  language  Nead'ka;  perhaps  derived  from  dftgut  a 
small  bay  with  steep  banks,  and  L&'xani  outside. 

*  i-  masculine;  -id-  Indefinite  possessive;  'l^am  town,  from  stem  -2^.  The  neuter  or  indefinite  possessive 
pronoun  refers  here  to  the  indefinite  ancestor  whose  name  is  not  stated.  From  the  same  stem  is  formed 
Wham,  with  t-  plural  prefix. 

» Stem  probably  -Ifcoo  (Lower  Chinook  -to);  no-  transitional,  third  person  plural;  -yua-  reflexive  after  6 
vowel;  -Jlcoo  stem;  -i  usltatlve. 

10  Demonstrative,  indicating  human  beings  (see  §  44). 

»  Demonstrative  plural,  referring  to  tquL  house. 

"  Without  possessive  pronoun  this  noun  has  the  stem  -qui;  with  possessive  pronoun  the  vowel  is  dropped. 
It  has  always  the  pliural  prefix  t-;  -La-  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  possessive  In  iiA'lfam  (see  note  8); 
-pa  at  (§55). 

w  ya'xi,  wu'ji.  Laxi  demonstratives  (§  44). 

i»  Numeral;  for  human  beings  the  form  la'ktike  is  used. 

i»  wd'pOl  night;  l-  Indefinite  pronoun;  -pdl  night,  dark;  -Tnax  distributive  plural. 

i«  no-,  ig6-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -ytti-  reflexive,  used  apparently  in  this  verb  only  In  the 
plural;  the  u  Is  Introduced  after  precedhig  6;  stem  -tog  to  dance;  always  ending  with  -4  expressing  repe> 
tition,  or  -t^k  expressing  probably  an  inchoative  (§  31);  -i  usltatlve. 

»'  This  is  the  most  common  connective  and  then  (see  note  6). 

M  ni- masculine  transitional;  -kxim,  accented,  -gim  to  say;  -i  usltatlve. 

»  L-  indefinite;  -za-  reflexive;  the  stem  does  not  occur  In  any  other  place  In  the  available  material. 

»  a-  future;  -L-  indefinite;  -i-  reflexive;  -i-  him;  -t-  coming;  46tcx  to  look  on;  -cm  to  go  to ;  -c  future. 

"  igd-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -i-  reflexive  changed  to  -jrai-  after  preceding  -o-;  -l6xo  to 
think;  -a-it  suflix  expressing  rest. 

«  qd  where;  -mta  suflBx,  not  free;  whence,  whither. 

»  Lq  enclitic  particle,  may  be. 

»♦  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -te  to  come;  -mam  for  -opi  after  vowel  t<>  arrive  (§  29);  -c  future. 
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Lax'"  Lqlevo'qt?*  KjLuan"  e'wa'*  Naqe'lem*^  aLte'mama"  aLxitElo'tc- 

that  old  man?  Perhaps  thus  Nehelim  he  will  arrive        he  will  see  the 

xama,'®  L^uan'*  e'wa'*  Tia'klelakix*®  aLte'mama**  aLxitElo'tcxauia."'" 

dance,         perhaps        thus  Clatsop  he  will  arrive  he  will  see  the  dance." 

Igo'ponEm.*'      A'qa"    wi't'ax'®    iguxuiwi'yutck"    ta-Itci^®    te'lxam.® 

Itgrewdapk.  Then  again  they  danced  those  people. 

Qe'qlavaq'^    wa'polpa,"    a'qa"    tEll»«    igo'xoax"    ta-Itci^®    te'lxam.® 

Middle  night  at,  then  tired  became  those  people. 

Igugoaqe'witx'it.**       Lexa't*    Lqleyo'qt*    Lqage'lak'^    as^    no'Llty" 

They  rested.  One  old  woman  and  a  little 

igo'ponEm'*     a'qa"    iLoqo'ptit.'"    Qloa'p**^    e'ktEliL^*    qiLXE'qo-ftq^* 

U  was  dark  then  she  slept.  Near  morning  star  she  arose 

La'xi"  Lqleyo'qt^  Lqage'lak.**   A'qa"  ta'nki^'  ige'xox.*^   iLgiltcE'raaq*^ 

that  old  woman.  Then      something  was  (there).  She  heard 

qia'e  q!a'e  q!a'e*"  ta'nki^'  ige'xox**   icrgepa.*^    iLxLo'xoa-it*^  La'xi" 

noise  of  a  crack  opening    something  was  the  door  at.  She  thought  that 

Lqlevo'qt:*     "KjLuan**  saq*"**    iqantcrtxam.***    M'xua*^®  antcuqo'yutc- 

oldone:  "Perhaps       war  some oue  comes  to  Well  lawoKe 

make  on  us. 

qEma**  tfi'l^m.*"    A'qa"  iLktuqo'yutcq,"  ac^  qEnE'mkatix*^  ta-ftci^° 

them         the  people."  Thtn  she  woxe  them,  and       remaining  quiet'         those 

tfi'lxam'.       Iguxoa'qo-Itq"      ta-ItcP     tS'lxam.'       Iguxoala'yutek." 

people.  They  arose  those  people.  They  arose. 

»  Perhaps  related  to  -Ldzo-  to  think  (see  note  21);  compare  mxLd'pian  tci  qfod'pi^  do  you  think  it  is 
NEAR?  26.5. 

••  Demonstrative  adverb  (see  §  44). 

"  na-  locative  prefix  (J  40);  -qillm  stem  for  a  place  name  south  of  Colimibla  river;  TqiWmukt  the  peo- 
ple or  Naql'thn  (nehelim),  the  Tillamook. 

» t'  plural;  -{&'-  his;  -kUldk  boasted,  dried  salmon;  -f^  adverbial  ending;  where  there  are  their 
roasted  salmon,  the  native  name  of  Clatsop.  In  the  Clatsop  dialect  the  name  lA'tssp  has  the  same 
meaning;  Ld-  their;  -Usp  roasted,  dried  salmon. 

» ig6-  transitional  and  directive;  -p6l  night;  -^pGnEm  rr  is  always  night  (see  $  8). 

*>  AGAIN  corresponding  to  Lower  Chinook  toqct. 

n  qfq/apdk  the  middle  of  a  thing. 

n  Uf'  nominal  prefix  (§  17);  d-  feminine;  -pOl  night;  -pa  at,  in. 

"  Onomatopoetlc  particle  verb. 

M  ig6-  transitional  intransitive  third  person  plural;  -x-  reflexive;  -oa-  changed  from  o  after  6;  -x  to  do. 

» igugoa-  third  person  plural  before  k  sound  (§  19);  -qiwU  to  rest;  -xU  suffix  (§  29). 

«  L-  indefinite;  -qagi'lak  woman. 

^a8,ae  connective  conjunction,  sometimes  used  for  while. 

»  n6L/  A  uttle;  nO'Lflx'  adverb. 

» iL-  indefinite  transitional;  -6-  directive;  -q6ptU  to  sleep. 

^  NEARLY,  NEAR  BY;  alSO  q!o&'pif  ALMOST. 

«  stem  'klEUL. 

«  qiL-  see  note  6;  -y-  reflexive;  -qo-itq  to  arise. 

« tUn  what;  lAn  who;  ta'nki  something. 

**  igi-  transitional  third  person  masculine;  -x-  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  to  do. 

«  iigi-  it  him;  -I-  is  probably  the  prefix  to  (J  25);  stem  -tcEmaq  to  hear;  the  terminal  -aq  may  also  bo 
a  sufilx. 

««  An  onomatopoetlc  particle. 

"  i-  masculine;  -ct'q^  doorway;  -po  at. 

«  A  particle  verb  (see  p.  46). 

« i-  transitional;  -q-  some  one;  -ntc  inclusive  plural;  -4  to  come;  -i  to  do;  -am  to  arrive. 

»  nixua  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  German  '*doch; "  here  it  might  be  translated  anyway. 

*>  a-  future;  -nlc- 1  them;  -u  directive;  -qdtcq  p\}3nX;-q6jfiUcq  to  awaken;  -sm  distributive;  each  one  (?); 
■c  future. 

M  iLkt-  IT  THEM. 

"  Perhaps  qdn  quiet;  distributive  qansma;  -katix'  adverbial  sufllx;  compare  Chinook  ia'xkati  right 
there;  9/od'pJka/i  quite  near. 

^*  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -foa-  reflexive  after  o;  -qo-Uq  to  arise. 

» igozoa-  see  note  54 ;  -2atoil(  plural;  4Aputck  to  arise;  this  word  contains  the  inchoative  -tck,  and  may  i>e 
the  stem  -/  to  move. 
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Iteo'guiga**  tga'qamatcx.'^^    IqLo'l^am"  Laxi"  Le?a't:*  "  Wai^*  a'xa«*> 

They  tooK  their  arrows.  He  was  told         that         one:  **  Light        do  it 

wu'?i"  a't5L.""    Wa?»*  iLE'kox"  La'?i^^  LgoaL6'l?.«»    A'qa"  ta'nki« 

that  fire."  Light  he  did  that  person.  Then       something 

Lftx"  ige'xox*^  icfqepa.*^    Lxuan**   ft'wima**  Icta'qa-iLax^^^sia'xost** 

visible       oecame         the  door  at.  Perhaps  thus  its  largeness        *    its  face 

La*^  LktemEna'kste."    Igugoa'k-tm«»  ta-ttci*®  t§'l?am:«   "  Iqctxe'Lau^*^ 

like  the  moon  like.  They  said  those  people:  "A  monster 

ya'iS^i"  alilxge'tpqa. ^* "  Ige'k'tm^  ya'^^'  iqe'qtcxam :'  * 'Iqcxe'Lautci  ?" 

that        he  wilT come  m."  He  said  that       the  one  who  sang        '\  monster  is  it? 

the  conjurer's  song: 

La':5:ka^'    La'^^*    Lqleyo'qt^    iLxetElo'tcxam*®    iLgEmcTtqoe'mam.''  ^* 

he  that  old  one  he  came  to  see  the  dance      he  came  to  give  you  food." 

Qoct'*^    ige'pi?L^«    yayi'yax'^    igixElo'tcxam.^     Tia'raaq'*    iqte'16x,*^ 

Behold  a  sea  lion  that  he  came  to  see  the  dance.       His  shots      they  made  on  it, 

kopa'"    io'maqt."      KEla'I?»»     ca'xalt?**     ya'?i"     e'Lxam,*    tatcia 

there  it  died.  Far  up  that  town,  never- 

theless 

iuque'wul:^  ya'sd"     ig6'pt?L.^«      A'qa"     itgixE'lEmux«     ta-Itci" 

It  went  up  that  sea  lion.  Then  they  ate  those 

t§'l?am,*  ta-ttci^®  ige'taxelo'tcxe.**    Oxue'lutcx**  ya'?i"  e'tcxampa.*^ 

people,  thooe         who  had  come  to  see       They  saw  the  dance     that  song  at. 

the  dance. 

EIoaLqS^  La'yuLEma?*'  a'nqa**  Laxanakco'ngut^  nai'ka*  tgE'qleyuq- 

*""  "'^n  supernal  -'     ' ' *~ " '  '  ' — 

helper 

ttkc. 


Thus         then  supernatural     long  ago  Laxanakcd'ngnt  I  my  ancestors, 

'lelpe 


4 


M  Ugd-  THEY  them;  -gMl  after  6  changed  to  -^ni;  stem  -ifa  to  take. 

ST  f.  plural;  tgA-  thbis;  -famatcf  arbow. 

wifL- SOME  ONE  HIM;  -6-  directive;  •4fam  to  say. 

M  OnomatopoeUc  particle  verb. 

« Imperative  of  transitive  verb  without  subject;  d-  feminine  object;  -x  to  do;  -a  future. 

o  a-  feminine;  46l  ree. 

o  Probably  i-  transitional;  ^  rr;  -k  indicating  preceding  transitive  subject;  -a-  her;  -x  to  do. 

"  Probably  from  the  stem  -Uf  place,  country. 

•«  i'uHi  thus;  distributive  d'wimax  (?) 

•  i-  masculine;  -dd-  thehi  two  stoes,  relating  to  the  following  dual  noun  face;  -^aALox  largeness. 
M  «-  dual;  -id';  his;  -xdtt  face,  eyes. 

«» La  just  like. 

"  In  Chinook  SkLMfmin  is  used  for  moon.  After  the  death  of  a  man  named  KiE'mEn,  whose  guardian 
spirit  was  the  moon,  the  Kathlamet  discarded  the  word  okLMfmEn,  which  corresponds  to  the  Lower  Chi- 
nook form,  and  used  aka'im  Instead  (see  Utaemu'kt  Kathlamet  Texts  27.3).  The  word  at  this  place  corre- 
sponds to  the  plural  of  the  Lower  Chinook,  and  should  read  perhaps  LkLBmswi'U  (see  Chinook  Texts 
245.18);  the  endhig  -ti  like  (see  {  55). 

« igtk-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -^oo-  Inserted  before  stem  in  Jb;  -Jb'lm  to  say;  see  note  18. 

»  Stem  -qctxi'Lan. 

»» air  future  before  vowels  (|  17);  <-  he;  -to-  us;  -git  coming  to;  -ftq  into;  -a  future. 

'^  Ui  Interrogative  particle. 

n  ia'pia,  a'^^  La*fka  he,  she,  rr. 

T4  i-  transitional;  LgMme-  n  tou;  -4  to  come;  -foim  to  give  food;  -am  to  arrive. 

n  An  exclamation. 

'•  Stem  •gi'pi-^L, 

n  Demonstrative,  see  {  44. 

nj^.  transitional  intransitive;  kbeI  reflexive  on  behalf  of  themselves;  -^  directive; -<czaiii  to  go  to 

SEE. 

n  t-  plural  pronun;  -id-  his;  -maq  the  act  of  shootino. 

» iqtilr  SOMEBODY  them  on  him;  -0-  directive;  -x  to  do,  to  make. 

n  Perhaps  better  g6-fta'  there  at. 

tt  i-  masculine;  -o-  directive;  -maqt  to  die,  singular. 

•>  Both  words  contain  the  adverbial  ending  -If. 

•«  From  a  stem  -qi  to  go  up;  -wvlft  up. 

n  Ugi-  THEY  HIM ;  •xMflEmwf  used  here  as  a  transitive  verb;  more  commonly  Intransitive  UixE'lMmu^  they 
at,  in  reference  to  him;  stem  -muf. 

MSee  note  20;  -xilStcx  to  wttness  a  dance;  6-  third  person  plural;  gftaxdd'tcxi  Is  nominal,  probably 
THE  ones  who  had  THEIR  WITNESSING;  g-  nomen  actoris;  i-  masculine;  -to  THsms. 

n  See  note  2;  i'texam  the  conjurer's  song  that  is  sung;  -pa  at. 

M  £A>  theirs;  'pnLEma  supernatural  being. 

*  In  Lower  Chinook  d'nfot^. 
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WISHRAM  TEXT^ 

By  Edward  Sapir 
Coyote  and  Itc!e':s:yan 
Aga*   kw6'pt*  gayu'ya*   isklu'lya*   wi'tlax.®    Na'2wit'  gayu'yam;* 

Now  then  he  went  Coyote  a^n.  Straightway        he  arrived 

going; 

^lixis'Itcmaq^     isklu'lya     gwa'ntstm*®     qtulatla'mElqt"     idE'lxam" 

he  heard  Coyote  always  they  (indef.)  are  always       the  people 

swallowing  them  down 

1  A  connected  English  translation  of  this  text  will  be  found  in  Sapir's  Wlshram  Texts,  Publications  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  n,  4 1 ,  43.  The  Indian  text  as  here  given  has  been  very  slightly  normal- 
ised from  its  form  as  there  published  (pp.  40, 42). 

■  Used  partly  with  weak  temporal  force,  partly  as  mere  connective  In'narratlTe.  It  is  frequently  prao- 
tically  untranslatable  into  English. 

s  kto6pt,  THSN,  AT  THAT  TIME,  is  regularly  used  with  preceding  apa  to  mark  new  step  in  narrative.  It 
can  be  analyxed  into  demonstrative  stem  kwd-  (or  ktoo-)  that  (*  Chinook  ffd  there)  and  local  suflix 
-]X  UP  TO  (so  AND  so)  TAB.  Neither  of  these  elements  occurs  freely.  kw6-  Is  not  used  to  form  demon- 
strative pronouns,  only  occurring  stereotyped  in  several  adverbs;  besides  kto6pt  we  have  kw&ba  there 
(note  39),  and  kw(ydau  and  (note  46).  -p<  also  hardly  seems  to  occur  except  stereotyped  in  adverbs; 
cf.  dapt  A9  FAR  AS  THIS  (related  to  da'ta,  this-in— herb,  as  kw&pl  is  to  kw6'bc),  and  jfofpt,  A3  tab  ab 
THAT  YONDER,  from  fa*fi  orr  yonder).    See  also  note  56. 

4  ffo.  (yo^  before  vowels)  -  tense  prefix  denoting  remote  past,  regularly  used  in  myth  narrative.  -  y-* 
3d  per.  masc.  subj.  intr.,  referring  to  iakfu'lpa,  before  consonants  it  would  api>ear  as  -<•,  while  gaU  would 
then  appear  as  tense  prefix  (^y-  *  poM-.*  see  notes  9,  26, 32, 47).  -u-  >  directive  prefix  aw  at  rROic 
SPEAKER,    'pa  —  verb  stem  to  oo. 

»  <-  >  masc.  noun  prefix  with  which  -y-  In  gaffu'fa  is  In  agreement,  skfu'lff^  —  noun  stem  coyote^ 
apparently  not  capable  of  analysis;  perhaps  loan-word  from  Klickitat  spi'lya.  Chinook  has  another  stem, 
-tfd^lapat. 

« Composed  of  wVtIa  aoain  and  deictic  particle  -x:  cf.  da'vpa  (note  54)  and  dafvpax  this.  wVt/a 
is  most  plausibly  explained  as  stereotyped  adverb  from  wi-,  masc.  noun  prefix  (originally  independent 
masc.  pronoun?  See  notes  19  and  33),  and  -tla,  emphatic  particle  added  to  pronouns,  too,  also  (see  note 
21).  According  to  this  analysis  wi*tla{x)  was  originally  formed  from  *wi  as  pa^p/a(i)  he  too  from  snhb- 
HE.    Originally  it  must  have  meant  that  (masc.)  too,  but  was  later  generalised  in  meaning. 

'  Rhetorically  lengthened  form  of  nu'U  immediately,  ri9ht  away.  When  thus  lengthened  to  na'wU, 
it  seems  to  imply  direct,  unswerving  motion  without  Interference  of  other  action;  it  may  then  be  rendered 
as  straight  on  or  on  and  on. 

"  As  in  note  4,  except  that  instead  of  verb  stem  -ya  we  have  its  shorter  form  -y.  -i-  (as  in  pu'U  he  goes; 

cf .  also  note  61 ).   To  this  is  suffixed  verb  suffix  -am  arrive  while  — ino,  qo  (or  comb)  to  do .  Several 

verb  stems  have  two  forms,— one  in  -a,  and  one  without  this  -a  (e.  g.,  -pa  and  -p  to  oo  out;  cf.  galu'pa 
she  went  out  with  atpf  she  comes  out). 

*  gair  =«  tense  prefix  gar  before  vowels,  -i-  >  3d  per.  masc.  obj.  before  reflexive  element  (reflexive  verbs 
have,  morphologically  speaking,  no  subject).  -x£il-  >  indirect  reflexive  composed  of  reflexive  element  -x- 
and  local  verb  prefix  -^  to,  into,  -icmaq  —  verb  stem  to  hear.  galixB'Ucmaq  means  literally  to  him- 
self heard,  to  hear  some  one  is  expressed  by  "X^cmaq  with  iveflxed  transitive  su^ect  and  object 
pronominal  elements. 

»  Adverb  not  capable  of  analysis. 

"  9-  >  indefinite  transitive  subj.  •(-  >  3d  per.  pi.  obj.  tr.,  referring  to  idiffyam.  -Vr  —directive  prefix 
(very  many  verbs  have  this  "directive"  -Ur  even  when  no  definite  idea  of  direction  away  from  speaker 
seems  to  be  implied).  -iattamBl^is  example  of  rarely  occurring  compound  verbs.  -to</a-is  "diminutive" 
form  of  verb  stem  4ada-  to  throw  down,  away  (in  this  case  its  meaning  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 
more  closely  to  that  of  its  Chinook  cognate  -i/Ua  to  pull  back);  -msl^  is  best  explained  as  verb  stem 
•mEq-  (or  -m^)  to  vomit  with  Infixed  -^  of  frequentative  or  continuative  significance  (that  -I-  is  not  really 
part  of  stem  is  shown  by  form  Uduiatia'maq  he  swallowed  him  down);  pull  back  +  vomit  may 
be  construed  as  meaning  vomit  backward,  draw  to  one's  self  and  swallow,  -t  —  tfmse  suffix  of 
present  time.  Observe  peculiar  sequence  of  tense,  he  heaed  .  .  .  they  swallow  them  down.  Verbs 
that  are  dependent  on  other  verbs,  chiefiy  of  saying  or  perception,  are  alwa3rs  present  in  tense,  no  matter 
what  tense  is  logically  implied;  cf.  below  gatd^B'Ikia  .  .  .  iki'ai  (note  43)  he  ffiiiriT  .  .  .  n  /s. 
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itclE'xyan.*^      Qxa'damt"    gayu'y'^*^    ikni'm^*    na'wit    gatcigE'lga" 

Merman.  Whither  it  went  the  canoe    straightway     he  got  hold  ofit 

itclE'?:yan;     gatciutatla'mElq**    ka'nawi^'    dan.'**      ''Naitl'"     a'g'" 

Merman;        he  always  swallowed  it  down        every  thing.  "Me  too  now 

atcnulatla'mElEqEma,"**     isklu'lya     galixlu'xwa-it.**      Aga    kwd'pt 

he  will  swallow  me  down,"  Coyote  bethought  Now  then 

gayu'y'  isklu'l^-a;    gatcigE'lga  yag'aiP*^   ikla'munaq.**    Aga   kw6'pt 

he  went  Coyote;  he  got  hold  of  it     its  bigness  the  tree.  Now         then 

"  id-  —  3d  per.  pi.  noun  prefix,  in  concord  with  -t-  in  preceding  verb,  -ifam  (-jp-  Is  inorganic)  —  noun 
stem  viLLAOK  (wi'l^m  village  is  formally  masc.  sing,  of  idE'l^m  people);  -l^m  is  evidently 
related  to  -2^  (see  note  33). 

u  i-  as  in  note  5.  -tc/Efpan  »  noim  stem  merman,  protector  op  fishermen  (see  Wisbram  Texts,  p.  40> 
note  2;  p.  42,  note  2;  p.  256,  note  2);  no  etymology  suggests  Itself.  Syntactically  UclE'fifan  Is  subject 
implied,  but  not  grammatically  referred  to,  by  q-  of  preceding  verb.  This  clause  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  quite  correct;  properly  speaking,  UdE'xyan  should  go  with  tctulat.'a'mElql. 

"  From  interrogative  stem  qxa-  (or  qa-),  seen  also  in  qa'xba  what-in?  —  where?  qa'fia  op  what 
KINDT  and  qa'ngi  WHAT-wrrn?  —  how?  -damt  -  local  suffix  toward  found  suffixed  to  several 
adverbs  (cf.  ea'xaUidamt  toward  above,  gigwa'Jadamt  toward  below).  This  -damt  Is  evidently 
related  to  local  noun  suffix  -iamt  to,  prom.  Qxa'damt  here  introduces  indirect  question,  and  may  best 
be  translated  as  no  matter  where. 

^  —  gayu'ya.  Final  vowels  are  regularly  elided  when  following  word  begins  with  vowel.  For  analysb 
of  form,  see  note  4. 

i«  i-  as  in  note  5.  -knim  =  noim  stem  canoe.  This  stem  can  be  only  secondarily  monosyllabic,  for 
otherwise  we  should  have  *  wiknlm  (see  note  33);  its  Chinook  cognate  -kanlm  shows  original  dissyllabic 
form.    See  also  note  37. 

"  ^  —  tense  prefix  as  in  note  4.  -te-  —  3d  per.  irasc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  following  UclE^i^n  as  sub- 
ject. -{-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  iknl'm  of  preceding  clause  as  object,  -gi^  —  verb  prefix  of 
adverbial  force,  toward  (with  purpose.  Intent  to  reach);  It  here  replaces  directive -tf- of  most  transitive 
verbs,  -ga  •=  verb  stem  to  get  hold  op,  seize;  It  is  possibly  to  be  Identified  with  verb  stem  -ga  stick  to, 
its  particular  active  significance  being  gained  by  use  of  transitive  pronominal  prefixes  and  verb  prefix  -gE  1-. 

w  gorte-i-  as  In  note  17,  -i-  here  referring  to  following  dan.    -VrUUta'-mE^  as  In  note  11. 

^  ka'nawi  all,  every  Is  most  probably  compounded  of  kana-  all  together  (found  In  such  nimieral 
forms  as  ka'nactm6kct  all-the-two  —  both  and,  with  unexplained  -n»-,  In  kanEmiu'nikc  all  three 
PEOPLE)  and  old  3d  per.  masc.  demonstrative  pronoun  *wi  (cf.  note  6)  now  no  longer  preserved  as  such 
(except  in  such  petrified  words  as  wi'Ha  and  Wnawi),  but  specialized,  like  Its  corresponding  fem.  tra-, 
as  3d  per.  noim  prefix  (see  note  33).  These  old  pronouns  *wi  and  *toa  are  best  explained  as  substantivized 
from  pronominal  elements  -»-  (masc.)  and  -a-  (fem.)  by  means  of  demonstrative  element  uh  (or  it-);  this 
latter  element  is  probably  Identical  with  -u-  in  demonstrative  stem  da'vr  this  (found  also  as  da-;  see 
note  54),  and  with  Chinook  -5-  In  demonstratives  near  3d  per.  {x-dia,  rdcta,  x'dta).  ka'naufi  must  origi- 
nally have  meant  something  like  all  (op)  that  (masc.)i  but,  like  tpi'tia,  was  later  generalized  in  signifi- 
cance,   ka'nawi  Is  here,  as  often ,  rhetorically  lengthened  to  kd'nawi  to  emphasize  Its  meaning  <rf  totauty. 

>o  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  things,  what,  anything,  something.  Thougli  not 
provided  with  any  sign  of  gender,  It  Is  always  construed  as  masculine,  hence  -i-  In  gatcitUatfa'mElq.  Its 
correlative  can  (Kathlamet  Lan)  referring  to  persons,  who,  anybody,  somebody.  Is  always  neuter  iu 
gender;  he  swallowed  everybody  down  would  be  gatduiatla'mslq  k&'Tuiwican. 

«  Elided  from  na'UIa  (see  note  15).  Composed  of  1st  per.  sing,  pronominal  stem  not-  (seen  also  in  na'- 
ilta  I)  and  emphatic  suffix  A!a  too,  also  (see  note  6).  All  independent  pronoims  in  -to  can  be  changed 
to  emphatic  pronouns  by  merely  replacing  -ka  by  -i!a  (e.  g.,  ya'tka  he  becomes  ya'p.!a  he  too). 
Syntactically  na'UIa  here  anticipates  -n-  In  following  verb  (see  note  23)  as  1st  per.  sing.  obJ. 

»  —  a' pa  (see  note  15 ).    This  particle  is  very  frequently  used  before  future  verb  forms  in  conversatian. 

»  o-  —  tense  prefix  of  future  time.  ■4c- =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subJ.  -»-  =  1st  per.  sing.  tr.  obJ.  -u-hU/a'- 
m^Eq-  as  In  note  11  {-E-  before  -q-  Is  Inorganic).  -Em-  ■=  connective  before  future  suffix  -a:  verbs  that  are 
contlnuatlve  or  frequentative  In  form  regularly  use  this  connective  'Em-  before  certain  suffixes  (such  as 
future  -a,  cessatlve  -ick,  usltatlve  -niX).  -a  =  tense  suffix  of  future  time;  In  Wishram  verbs  regularly  form 
their  future  by  prefixing  a-  or  c/-  (before  vowels)  and  sufllxlng  -o.  It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  why  this 
form  should  be  frequentative;  one  would  rather  except  otcnviatla'mE^wa. 

«  gdlri-  as  In  note  9.  -i-  —  reflexive  element;  literal  translation  of  verb  would  be  (to)  HOfSEur  thought. 
4tfi(tt?)-  =  verb  stem  to  think.  -o-t< «  verb  suffix  of  rather  uncertain  significance  here;  it  Is  found  In  all 
tenses  of  verb  but  present,  where  It  Is  replaced  by  -an  {izlu'iwan  he  thinks). 

s»  ya-  —  i-ya-.  i- »  masc.  noim  prefix,  determining  gender  of  noun  stem  -paU.  -ya-  <-  3d  per.  masc. 
possessive  pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  mascvUlne  noun  ikia'munaq.  -pail  —  abstract  noun  stem  big- 
ness, papailikfa'munaq  the  tree's  bigness  may,  like  all  other  possessive  constructions,  be  oonstrued 
either  attributively  (the  big  tree)  or  predicatively  (the  tree  is  big).  Its  attributive  character  Is  here 
determined  by  presence  of  true  verb  (gatcigE'lga)  as  predicate. 

••  i-  as  In  note  5.  -kla'munaq  =  noim  stem  tree,  stick,  wood.  This  word  is  difficult  of  etymologic 
analysis,  yet  can  be  no  simple  stem;  -kta-  is  imdoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  noun  prefix  (cf.  ikia'lamat 
ROCK,  perhai>s  from  verb  stem  -to  to  move),  -fc/a-  is  most  plausibly  considered  as  "diminutive"  form 
of  verb  stem  -go-  to  ply.  up  in  air  (as  first  element  In  compound  verbs);  cf.  itciuklwa'la  he  whetted  it 
wlthitci'tfto  HE  piled  it,  and  iniugwala'da^^  i  threw  it  up  on  top  (of  something)  with  iniula*da^ul^ 
ITWEWITO?. 
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La'x"  gali'xdx:**    GatcigB'lga  itclE'?:yan,  gaqiulatla'aiElEq.*** 

insight    lie  made  him-       He  got  hold  of         merman,  they  (Indef.)  swallowed 

self.  him  Dim  down. 

Na'wit   iltcqd'ba*®   ^'gwal"    isklu'lj^a    galixi'maxitam^    wi'lxba.** 

straightway   in  the  water  below  Coyote  he  arrived  falling        on  the  ground 

A^   kwd'pt    gatcu^i'kEl"    Jgabla'd**    idE'L^am;    IgahWd^  aknt'm" 

Now  then  he  saw  them       their  moltitade     the  people;       their  multitude    the  canoes 

a?u'xt«*    kw6'ba~    gi'gwal    iltcqd'ba.      Aga    kwd'pt    gatcigB'lkEp 

they  are  there  below         in  the  water.         Now  then  he  saw  it 

piled  together 

isklu'lya    itclE'^yan    yagd'mEnil**    qxw6L**    iki'ax.**      Aga    kwd'pt 

Coyote  Merman  nis  heart  hanging  it  is.  Now  then 

sv  Particle  verb.  Though  verbal  in  force,  it  is  purely  adverbial  morphologically,  having  no  grammatical 
form  of  its  own.  In  regard  to  tense  and  person  it  is  defined  by  following  verb,  which  serves  as  its  fonn- 
g^ving  auxiliary. 

"  gal-i-  as  in  note  9.  -z-  —  reflexive  element.  -^  (modified  from  -u-  because  of  preceding  and  following 
velar  consonants)  —  directive  prefix;  ordinarily  reflexive  -z-  replaces  directive  -u-,  but  there  eu«  several 
verbs  that  retain  it  even  when  reflexive  in  form,  -x  —  verb  stem  to  do,  make.  -i-t*-i  to  do  to  one's 
SELF,  MAKE  ONE'S  SELF,  Is  regularly  used  to  mean  become.  For  other  forms  of  verb  stem  -i  see  notes 
43,  53,  64,  and  66. 

*  ^  as  In  note  4.  -q-  —  Indefinite  tr.  subj.  -i- »  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.  -VrlaHa'-mBlBq  as  In  note  11. 
Forms  with  Indefinite  -q-  subject  are  very  conmionly  used  In  WIshram  in  lieu  of  passives. 

M  tf- .  3d  per.  neut.  noun  prefix.  4-  —  Inorganic  consonant,  serving  as  glide  between  I  and  c.  <q6- 
(a.  -cqa-;  a  Is  velarlzeil  to  ^  by  preceding  q)  »  noun  stem  water  ;  Its  shorter  form  -cq-  Is  seen  In  Icta'eq 
the  wateb  or  the  two  (WIshram  Texts  190.14).  -6a  -  local  noun  suffix  in,  at  (see  also  notes  33, 
39,  and  60). 

*i  Adverb;  -al  Is  probably  not  part  of  stem,  for  It  Is  found  also  In  correlative  ca^x-al  above. 

"  gal-  as  In  note  9.  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  preceding  irsk!u'lya.  -zima-  =-  verb  stem 
TO  PUT  DOWN,  PUT  ON  GROUND,  LAY  DOWN  (as  tr.);  UE  DOWN  (as  intr.);  probably  composed  of  -x-  on 
OROUND(7)  and  -iwic-  put  (cf.  ga-ya-x-a'l-ima-iz  he  put  HiMSELr  into  the  water  [WIshram  Texts  2.5]); 
whenever  Indirect  object  with  -fc-  on  Is  Introduced,  'X-ima-  becomes  -ra-iwio-  (e.  g.,  ya-fc-^a-k-xaMnla 
SHE  LAID  IT  DOWN  ON  FT  [Wlshram  Texts  2.11]).    'XU  —  quasi-passive  suffix;  -i-iw»a-yft-  —  be  laid  down, 

LAY  one's  self  DOWN,  FALL  DOWN  TO  GROUND,     -am  —  Verb  SUffix  ARRIVE ING  (cf.  note  8). 

"  wi-  —  3d  per.  masc.  noun  prefix;  masc.  noun  stems  that  are  non-syllable  or  monosyllabic  require  wi- 
(cf.  note  h!));  those  that  have  more  than  one  syllable  have  i-  (see  notes  5, 13, 16,  26);  for  probable  origin  of 
wi-  see  note  19.  In  Chinook  wi-  has  entirely  given  way  to  <-,  except  as  archaism  In  some  place-names 
and  In  songs.  -2f- »  noun  stem  land;  seen  also  In  wi'lfam  village,  idE'lfam  people  (see  note  12); 
probably  also  In  wa'lfi  fishing  station  and  icK'lft^  staging  for  fishing.    -6a  as  in  note  30. 

*<  ^-  as  In  note  4.  -fc- «  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.  -u-  »  3d  per.  pi.  obj.,  referring  to  following  idB'lxam 
(before  verb  prefix  -^eI-  3d  per.  plural  obj.  -i-  Is  replaced  by  -«-,  -gsl-  then  becoming  -^tr)i-;  In  other  words, 
-ir  before  gsl-  Is  treated  analogously  to  when  It  comes  before  -gslr).  -fi-  —  plural  form  of  -^*^(see  note, 
40)  OUT  FROM  ENCLOSED  SPACE  (cf.  ^o4-o-^»'i-6o  IT  FLOWED  OUT  OF  HER  [  Wlshram  Texts  94.4]);  analo- 
gously to  -gEl-  (see  note  17)  directive  -tt-  Is  here  replaced  by  -pEl:  -ksl  —  verb  stem  to  know  (cf.  Wc-d-w'- 
Jb«{HE  KNOWS  THEM  [Wlshram  Texts  176.10]);  -fxl-kxl  >  to  know  from  out  one's  (eyes),  hence  to 

SEE,  get  SIGHT  OF. 

» i-  =  3d  per.  neut.  noun  prefix,  defining  gender  of  abstract  noun  stem  -blad.  -^o-—  3d  per.  pi.  pos- 
sessive pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  idw'lfam .  -blad  «  noun  stem  M  ultitude ,  great  number.  Igabla'd 
idE'lxam  Is  construed  like  ya'fail  ikfa'munaq  (see  note  25). 

M  As  In  note  35,  except  that  -go- «  .3d  per.  fem.  possessive  pron.  prefix  (merely  homonymous  with  -ga^ 
of  note  35),  referring  to  oknVm. 

S7  a- »  3d  per.  fem.  noun  prefix;  though  many  fem.  dissyllabic  stems  have  wo-  (e.  g.,  waia'la  pond), 
It  Is  here  replaced  by  analc^y  of  iknVm  (see  note  16),  as  in  related  nouns  i-  and  a-,  tri-  and  wa-  generally 
pair  off  respectively.  -kn\m  as  In  note  16.  Logically  akni'm  canoes  Is  plural,  morphologically  It  is 
fem.,  being  so  referred  to  In  ajcu'xt  (note  38);  another  example  of  fem.  as  plural  Is  wa'mwa  maggots,  masc. 
wi'mwa  maggot. 

»  a-  —  3d  per.  fem.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  akni'm.  -f-  —  verb  prefix  on  ground,  on  bottom  (?)-«-  — 
directive  prefix,  -xt  —  verb  stem  to  lie,  sit,  be  placed,  corresponding  In  use  to  Chinook  -c.  This  verb 
stem  allows  of  no  formal  modification  by  means  of  tense  affixes. 

*^  Composed  of  demonstrative  stem  kw6-  (see  note  3)  and  local  suffix -6a  (see  note  33):  that-in  »  there. 

40  As  In  note  34,  except  that  Incorporated  obj.  Is  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.,  referring  to  yagd'mBnU,  and  that 
-•gElr  is  immodlfied. 

41  ya. »  i.^nr  as  In  note  25,  i-  defining  heart  as  masc.  In  gender,  while  -yo-  refers  to  UdR'xyan.  -f&mMnU 
HEART  seems  to  be  verbal  In  form,  -Enil  being  usltatlve  suffix;  pagC'mBnii  may  also  be  used  predicatlvely 
to  mean  he  is  alive. 

<*  Particle  verb,  for  which  iki'ax  serves  as  auxiliary. 

**i-=  Sd  per.  masc.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  yapd'mEniL  -kiax  to  be  Is  another  tenseless  verb  (cf .  note  38). 
It  Is  best,  though  somewhat  doubtfully,  explained  as  composed  of  verb  prefix  -ki-t  whiofa^ows  lack  of 
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gaqiu'lxam^**  isklu'lya:    '*Ya'?dau^***   itclE'^yan   ya^6'mEniJ.''    A^ 

they  (indef.)  told  Coyote:  ••That  Merman  his  heart."  Now 

him 

kw6'pt  Lq!6'p*»*'  gatci'ux;****  Lql6'p*8«  gali'x6x*^  itcls'^yan  ya^6'mEnil. 

then  cut  he  made  It;  cat  It  made  Itself       Mennan  his  heart. 

Aga    kwd'pt    ka'nawi    gatk?:Eni'yutck*^    sa'q"**^    akni'm    kw6'dau** 

Now  then  all  they  each  floated  up  out      entirely      the  canoes  and 

of  water 

idE'lxam  kwd'dau  iskluiya. 

the  people  and  Coyote. 

Aga    kw6'pt   gali'kim*^    isklu'lya:     ''Lga**   pu^'    qa'ma'®    ma'ima** 

Now  then  he  said  Coyote:        "  Perchance  would        how  yon  alone 

itclE'xyan  qxi'dau"   amdu'xwa"    idE'l?:ani?     Da'uya"   wi'gwa"   aga 

Merman  thus  you  will  do  to  them    the  people?  This  day  now 


object  of  ordinarily  trans,  verb,  and  verb  stem  -x  to  do  (cf.  Eng.  he  do^s  well,  I.e.,  gets  along  well); 
-a-  would  then  have  to  be  explained  as  Inorganic  glide  vowel  (cf.  Chinook  i-kS^-x  he  is  and  Wishram 
i-ki'-x-ax  HE  IS,  HAS  BECOME).  For  syntactic  construction,  as  subordinated  to  gatcifg'lkEl,  see  note  11. 
<«»  ^-  as  in  note  4.  -q-  »  Indef.  tr.  subj.  (cf.  note  29).  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  itk.'u'lpa. 
■Mr  —  directive  prefix.    -Zjam  -  verb  stem  to  sat  to  with  personal  object.    This  verb  form  is  logically 


<x>  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  2d  person,  composed  of  simple  form  of  independent 
3d  personal  pronoun  +  demonstrative  element  -7-  (cf.  also  ordinary  forms  of  independent  3d  personal 
pnmoun  ya'if-ka  and  similarly  for  other  genders)  +  demonstrative  stem  -dau  (»  -da  4-  -u),  for  which  see 
note  54.  Syntactically  ya'ifdau,  here  used  substantively,  agrees  In  gender  with  yd^'msnU,  to  which  it 
refers.    There  is  no  expressed  predicate  in  this  sentence,  yagd'menU  (it  is)  his  heart  being  so  used. 

««•  Particle  verb,  to  which  following  verbs  gatd'ux  and  gaU'x6x,  both  from  verb  stem  -x  to  i>o,  serve 
as  auxiliaries.    Lq!&p  doubtless  has  onomatopoetio  force. 

4sd  See  note  64. 

«•  As  In  note  28.    cur  it-made-itself  —  it  became  cut. 

4«  ^-  as  in  note  4.  -t- »  3d  per.  pi.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  oknVm,  ids'l^m,  and  isklu'lpa  as  combined 
plural  subject,  -k-  —  regular  replacement  of  directive  -«-  whenever  intr.  subj.  -t-  would  theoretically  be 
expected  to  stand  before  it.  -^sni- (or -^ni-)  =  verb  stem  to  float,  drift,  -{tu-— distributive  suffix 
EACH  separately  (goikfEnVtck  would  mean  they  floated  up  in  one  body),  -tck  »  local  verb  suffix 
UP  TO  surface,  up  from  position  of  rest  (cf.  also  gal-i-x-iE'4ck  he  moved  himself  up  from  sirriNa 
position,  he  arose  [Wishram  Texts  4.6];  gtU-V-kta-tck  he  rose  (sticking  his  head)  out  of  water 
[op.clt.,  10.5]);  combined  with -6a  out  of  interior,  -tck  appears  as  -ptek  from  water  out  to  land 
IgatkxBnVyupUk  they  each  floated  on  to  land;  for  change  of  -to  to  -p  cf.  galaps'lba  with  UtfM'lpf 
[Wishram  Texts  94.7]).  This  -tek  should  be  distinguished  from  -tck  of  cessaUve  significance,  whose 
function  it  is  to  deprive  verbs  that  are  continuative  or  frequentative  in  form  of  their  continuative 
force  (e.  g.,  jfuwi'lal  he  is  dancing,  gayuwi'UUBmtek  he  was  dancing  (but  is  no  longer  doing  so). 

«  Adverbial  in  force.  I/Ogically  ta'q*  (rhetorically  lengthened  to  9&'q*  to  emphasize  Idea  of  totality) 
often  seems  to  be  used  attributively  with  nouns  (translated  as  all),  but  grammatically  it  is  best  con- 
sidered as  adverbial,  even  when  there  is  no  expressed  predicate. 

M  Composed  of  demonstrative  stems  k%D6-  (see  note  3)  and  davr  (sec  note  54).  Its  original  significance 
was  evidently  that  (which  precedes)  and  this  (which  follows). 

*'  gairi-  as  in  note  32.    -kim  =-  verb  stem  to  say  (without  personal  object;  cf.  note  58). 

«  Adverb  of  modal  significance,  serving  to  give  doubtful  coloring  to  verb. 

<*  Adverb  of  potential  and  conditional  significance;  In  formal  conditions  introduced  by  cma'nii^  if,  it 
often  has  contrary-to-Cact  implication.  This  use  of  modal  particles  In  lieu  of  verb  modes  is  characteristic 
of  Chlnookan. 

M  Evidently  contains  interrogative  stem  qa-  wbjlT,  seen  also  in  qza'iamt  (note  14).  -nrn  can  not  be 
explained.  This  word  has  been  found  only  in  such  passages  as  here,  and  is  very  likely  felt  to  be  archaic. 
Ifa  pu  qd'ma  occurs  as  stereotyped  myth-phrase  in  transformer  incidents  (cf.  Wishram  Texts  6.13, 
38.6.  for  similar  passages). 

&i  Forms  in  -aima  alone  may  be  formed  from  simplest  forms  of  persixial  pronouns  (subject  intr. 
incorporated);  e.  g.,  na'ima  i  alone,  ma'ima  you  alone,  ya'ima  he  alone.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  these  forms  should  be  considered  as  intransitive  verbs  from  verb  stem  -aima.  Since  personal 
plurals  in  -dike  (e.  g.,  la'imadikc  they  alone)  occur,  it  seems  preferable  to  consider  them  as  formed  by 
suffixed  -ma  alone?  (cf.  qd'ma  note  50)  from  independent  pronoun  stems  in  -ai-  (as  in  na'ika^  note  57, 
and  na'U.'a,  note  21);  this  -ai-  is  in  these  forms  found  also  in  3d  persons  (e.  g.,  la'ima  it  alone,  as  con- 
trasted with  la'^ka  and  la'xtla).  Chinook  n&'mka  i  alone,  analyzed  by  Boas  as  intr.  subj.  pronoun  + 
verb  stem  -dmka,  is  probably  best  explained  as  simple  independent  pronoun  in  -a-  (na^  ma^  and  cone- 
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kw6'pt**  qxi'dau  amdu'xwa  idE'lxam.     Na'ika"  isklu'lya  yamu'ljcam.** 

tliat  far  thru        yoa  will  do  to     the  people.  I  Coyote  I  have  told  you. 

them 

Kwa'ic**"      da'uyaba'®      wi'lx      atgadi'mama*^      idE'lxam.      Kw6'pt 

Soon  In  this  land       they  will  arrive  coming       the  people.  Then 

alugwagi'ma,**     'Qxi'dau     ^ex**    gatci'ux^     isklu'lya     itclE'^yan.' 

they  will  say,  '  Thns      exercising    he  did  to  him  Coyote  Merman.' 

gopematural 
power 

Kw6'pt  a'ga  itclB'xyan  plaT**      amxu'xwa."** 

Then        now  Merman       being  quiet    you  will  make  yourself." 


spending  forms  for  other  persons  occur  not  rarely  In  Wishram)  +  -m(a)  +  -ka  just,  only  (cf.  iu'nka  just 

THREE). 

u  Adverb  composed  of  relative  particle  qxi-  (cf.  qxi  as  relative  pronoun  in  Wishram  Texts,  188.1)  and 
demonstrative  stem  dau-  this  (cf.  note  54).    qxi'dau  thus  means  literally  as,  like  this. 

>*a-  —  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -m-  «  2d  per.  sing.  tr.  subj.  -d-  ->  3d  per.  pi.  tr.  obj.,  referring 
to  idg'lfam.  -u-  —  directive  prefix,  -x-  *  verb  stem  to  do  (to),  -tr-  —  inorganic  consonant  Induced 
by  -u-  preceding  k-  sound,    -a  —  future  suffix. 

M  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  1st  person,  composed  of  demonstrative  stem  doti* 
(»  ia-,  as  in  da'ba  here  +  -«-,  see  note  19)  and  simple  form  of  3d  per.  independent  pronoun  in  -a  (masc. 
1!0,  fern,  a,  neut.  to,  du.  cda,  pi.  da).  Forms  without  -u-  (e.  g.,  da'ya)  occur,  though  much  less  frequently; 
deictic  -X  may  be  added  without  material  change  In  meaning  (o.  g.,  ia'uyax  or  da'yax).  -dau  also  occurs 
as  second  element  in  demonstrative  pronouns  showing  location  near  2d  person  (e.  g.,  pa^fdau  that  masc., 
note  43b).  da'uya  is  here  masculine  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wi'gtoa.  Chinook  seems  to 
preserve  da-  only  in  isolated  adverbs  like  ta*kM  then  (»  da'ka  just  this  or  that  [cf.  Wishram  da'uka 
just  so]). 

» id-  »  masc.  noun  prefix,  with  w-  because  noun  stem  is  monosyllabic,  -gtoa  »  noun  stem  day. 
da'uya  wVgwa  this  day  is  regularly  used  as  stereotyped  phrase  for  to-dat;  dau*  a^'Ua  this  sun  is 
also  so  used. 

M  Analysis  given  in  note  3.  Here  kfod'pt,  with  well-marked  stress  accent,  preserves  its  literal  meaning 
of  that  far,  thus  much,  afa  ktod'pt  l)eing  regularly  used,  outside  of  narrative,  to  mean  enough.  Chi- 
nook kapf^t  enough  is  doubtless  related,  but  ko-  can  not  l)e  directly  equated  with  kwd-,  which  corre- 
sponds rather  to  Chinook  g6  (see  note  3). 

"  Ordinary  form  of  Independent  personal  pronoun,  composed  of  stems  In  -al-  (for  1st  and  2d  persons)  or 
•a-x-  (for  3d  persons)  and  suffixed  particle  -ka  just,  only,  found  also  suffixed  to  numerals,  na'ika  is  here 
grammatically  unnecessary,  but  is  used  to  emphasize  subject  of  foUovring  verb  form. 

u  —  iyamu'lfom.  <-  —  tense  prefix  of  immediate  past  time,  -yam-  —  combination  of  1st  per.  sing.  subJ. 
and  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  -«- «-  directive  prefix.  -Ifam  *  verb  stem  to  say  to  with  expressed  personal  object. 

»  Temporal  adverb  referring  to  action  Just  past  or  about  to  occur,  either  just  now,  recently,  or  soon. 
Seems  to  be  Klickitat  loan-word. 

^  da'uffa  as  in  note  54;  masc.  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wify,  -6a  —  local  noun  suffix  in 
regularly  suffixed  to  demonstrative  pronoun  precedhig  noun  instead  of  to  noun  itself. 

s>  a-  as  in  note  53.  -(-  -  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subJ.,  referring  to  idM'lfam.  -ffa- »  element  regularly  intro- 
duced after  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -4-  before  •<{-<-  to  come  and,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds, 
after  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -i»-  (cf.  note  62).  -d-i-  to  comb  consists  of  -d-  >  directive  prefix  hitueb,  toward 
SPEAKER,  correlative  to  directive  -u-,  and  -<- »  verb  stem  to  eo.  -mam-  —  form  of  -am-  (see  notes  8  and 
32)  used  after  vowels,    -a  as  in  note  53. 

«>  al-  —  tense  prefix  of  future  time  employed  before  vowels  (a^  and  a-  used  analogously  to  gal-  and  go-). 
-u-  =>  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subJ.  used,  instead  of  -t-,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds  (as  here 
-gim-).  -gwa-  —  -go-  as  in  note  61,  -w-  being  inorganic,  due  to  influence  of  -tf-  preceding  k-  sound  (cf. 
note  53).  -gim- «  verb  stem  to  say;  -kim  (as  in  note  47)  is  used  when  accent  immediately  precedes,  -gim- 
when  suffix  (here  -a)  Is  added  and  accent  is  pushed  forward,  -a  as  in  note  53.  In  Chinook  -ugtoo'  appears 
as  -ogo-  (gwa  regularly  becomes  go);  alugtoagi'ma  is  paralleled  In  Chinook  by  ogogo^ma. 

o  Particle  verb  to  use  supernatural  power,  transform,  to  which  following  gatcVux  serves  as  aux- 
iliary. It  Is  one  of  those  very  few  Wishram  words  in  which  glottal  catch  is  found  (other  words  are  -td^ 
OR,  H'<fic  bluejay,  dala'a'^  perhaps). 

«*ga-2Lsln  note  4.  -(c-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subJ.,  referring  to  itklu^a.  •<- 1*  Seller,  masc.  tr.  obJ.,  referring 
to  itds'fyan.  Observe  that  subject  noun  regularly  precedes  object  noun,  their  order  being  thus  analogous 
to  that  of  incorporated  pronouns  with  which  they  stand  in  apposition,  -u-  —  directive  prefix,  -x  —  verb 
stem  TO  DO  (TO). 

•  =■  p.'a'la.  Particle  verb,  with  which  following  amxu'xwa  Is  used  as  auxiliary.  p!aT  amxu'zwa  quiet 
you-wili^become  (i.  e.,  you  will  stop,  desist). 

M  a-  as  in  note  53.  -m-  —  2d  per.  sing.  obJ.  with  following  reflexive  element  (see  -i-  in  notes  9  and  28). 
•x-  as  In  note  28.    -u-x-w-a  as  In  note  53. 
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MAIDU 


By  Roland  B.  Dixon 


§  1.  DISTBIBXmON  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Maidu  (or  Pujunan)  stock  comprises  the  various  dialects  of  the 
language  spoken  by  a  body  of  Indians  in  northeastern  California. 
The  region  occupied  by  these  Indians  is  a  continuous  single  area, 
lying  partly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  partly  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  moimtains.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from 
the  Cosumnes  river  in  the  south  to  a  line  drawn  from  Chico,  through 
Lassen's  Butte,  to  Susanville  in  the  north,  and'  from  the  Sacramento 
river  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  neighboring 
languages  are,  on  the  north  the  Acfcomawi-Atsugewi  (Shastan)  and 
Yana,  on  the  west  the  Wintun  (Copehan),  on  the  south  the  Miwok 
(Moquelumnan),  and  on  the  east  the  Washo  and  Paiute  (Shoshonean). 
Of  these  the  Wintun  and  Shoshonean  show  the  clearest  morphological 
resemblances  to  the  Maidu. 

The  Maidu  language  is  spoken  in  three  dialects,  differing  from  one 
another  more  morphologically  than  lexically  or  phonetically,  although 
differences  of  this  sort,  of  course,  occur.  In  general  these  morpho- 
logical differences  are  in  the  direction  of  the  morphological  type  of 
the  languages  of  the  other  stocks  with  which  the  Maidu  are  in 
contact;  the  northwestern  dialect  most  resembling  the  Wintun; 
the  northeastern,  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi ;  and  the  southern,  the 
Miwok.  The  northwestern  dialect  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  occupied  by  the  stock,  which  lies  north  of  the  Yuba 
river,  and  also  in  the  foothills  adjoining,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  feet.  It  shows  some  minor  variations  within  itself  in 
the  way  of  subdialects,  these  differences  being  as  a  rule,  however, 
very  slight.  The  northeastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  region  of  the 
high,  flat-floored  moimtain  valleys  extending  from  Big  Meadows  in 
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the  north  to  Sierra  valley  in  the  south.  It  has  fewer  variants  than 
the  other  two  dialects.  This  dialect  is  the  one  whose  grammar  is  here 
given.  The  southern  dialect  comprises  a  number  of  slightly  varying 
subdialects  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  area  covered  by  the  stock. 
In  most  respects  this  southern  dialect  is  closer  to  the  northwestern 
than  to  the  northeastern. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  general  statements  in  an  article  on  the 
languages  of  California/  no  account  of  the  grammar  of  the  Maidu  has 
ever  been  given.  Its  grammar  is,  however,  of  interest,  in  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  to  some  extent  typical  of  a  considerable  group  of  central 
Califomian  languages,  which  in  many  important  particulars  are  quite 
diflFerent  from  the  majority  of  American  Indian  languages. 

PHONETICS   (§§2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Maidu  is  only  moderately  extensive. 
It  possesses  but  one  series  of  t-sounds,  of  which  only  the  i  is  frequent, 
and  is  lacking  in  velars  and  lateral  (Z)  sounds.  The  consonant  system 
includes  palatals,  alveolars,  dento-alveolars,  labials,  and  laterals. 
The  sonants  and  surds  are  as  a  rule  not  very  clearly  diflFerentiated,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  in  a  given  case  which  is  intended. 
Surds  are  more  common  than  sonants  in  the  pairs  g-lc  and  d-t,  g  in 
particular  being  quite  uncommon.  Although  in  most  groups  of  con- 
sonants there  is  a  sonant,  surd,  and  fortis,  yet  the  fortis  is  often  by  no 
means  strongly  marked,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  surd. 
The  glottal  catch  is  but  little  used.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Maidu  is 
the  existence  of  two  weak  inspirational  sonant  stops  b  and  2>.  The 
exact  method  of  formation  of  these  sounds  is  not  clear.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  inspiration  proceeds  no  further  than  the  soft  palate; 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sound  being  produced  by  a  *' smack" 
formed  by  a  slight  vacuum  in  the  mouth.  The  b  and  d  occur  only  as 
a  rule  before  o,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
h  and  d  is,  in  the  case  of  some  speakers  and  in  some  words,  very 
slight;  in  other  words,  or  in  the  same  words  by  other  and  generally 
older  speakers,  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  The  consonant 
system  of  the  Maidu  may  be  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 

1  Roland  B.  Dixon  and  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  The  Native  Languages  of  California,  in  American  Antknh 
pologist,  n.  a.,  \,  1-26. 
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Sonant        Surd         Fortis       Spirant    Inspirant    Nasal 

Palatal g  Ic         Ic!         x  -  n 

Alveolar d  t  t!  -        D(d)        n 

Dento-alveolar -  is  -        «,  c 

Labial 5  p  p/        -        b{o)       m 

Lateral I 

Glottal  catch      .     .     .     ,     ,  C) 
hj  y  and  w. 

The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  use  of  vowels  is  the  fondness  for  the  o,  a,  and  ii  sounds. 
The  vowels  are  as  follows: 

il 

u      u 

i       I 

e       e 

a       E      o 

a  o 

add 

§  3.  Phonetic  Character  of  Stems  and  Sound- Orouping 

Stems  are  with  few  exceptions  monosyllabic  and  consonantal,  and 
consist  as  a  rule  either  of  (1)  consonant,  vowel;  (2)  consonant, 
vowel,  consonant;  or  (3)  vowel,  consonant.  Words  may  begin  with 
a  vowel,  h,  y,  or  w,  or  with  any  consonant  except  x  or  n.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  begin  with  a  consonant,  most  commonly 
t,  Jcy  b  or  p,  with  h  and  w  also  very  common.  The  most  frequent  initial 
vowels*  are  a,  o,  and  e.  Whereas  initial  combinations  of  two  con- 
sonants are  impossible,  such  clusters  are  common  in  the  middle  of 
words.  Groups  of  more  than  two  are,  however,  unknown.  In  combi- 
nations of  two  consonants,  sonants,  except  Z,  are  never  found  as  the 
first  member  of  the  group.  Except  for  this  restriction,  the  possible 
combinations  are  comparatively  unrestricted,  the  only  ones  which  are 
avoided  being  those  of  two  spirants,  a  nasal  and  lateral,  or  those  in 
which  X  is  the  second  or  ts  the  initial  member.  The  following  com- 
binations are  most  frequent: 

Idy     Ihy     Ity     Ip,     Iky     ItS  j     IS  X6 ,     Xl  y    XJC  y     XtS ,    Xf 

Jcdy     Jcby     Tcly     icty     ictS y     iC^ y     lC8 y     TCUy     JCm  Sd y     Sb  y     Sly     STC y     StS y     871  y     STfi 

idy  tky  tpy  tthy  tm  ndy  n6,  nJc,  nt,  nte,  npy  nsy  nm 


Pdy     pby     plCy     pt ,     ptS  y     pS  y     pU  fYid  y     Ttlb  y     1711  y      7^1^,      TTip  y    TYiS  y      7^171 

very  strongly  to  begin  and  c 
owel. 

§3 
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1  Verbal  stems  of  the  second  class  (§5,6),  like  the  words  themselves,  tend  very  strongly  to  begin  and  end 
nritb  surds.    The  larger  number  also  of  this  class  have  a,  o,  or  u  for  their  vowel. 
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All  words  must  end  in  a  vowel,  or  in  m,  n,  p,  i,  or  very  rarely  in  I. 
The  great  majority  end  in  a  vowel  (most  commonly  i) ;  and  of  the  con- 
sonantal endings,  the  nasals  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  pho- 
netic structure  of  the  Maidu  is  thus  quite  simple,  and,  owing  to  the 
prevailingly  vocalic  character  of  the  language  and  to  the  comparative 
lack  of  consonant  combinations  and  phonetic  changes,  the  whole 
structure  is  unusually  transparent,  and  the  component  parts  of  any 
word  are  easily  recognized. 

§  4.  Laws  of  Euphony 

Euphonic  laws  require  sound-changes  in  some  instances.  These 
laws  are  mainly  retroactive,  and  apply  to  consonants  only  in  the 
case  of  m.    Where  m  is  followed  by  Jc  or  tr,  the  m  is  changed  to  n;  as, 

amam  that  one  (subj.)  -f  -Jranand  =  amankan  and  that  one 

mom  he  -I-  wete  =  monwete  he  alone,  he  himself 
There  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  toward  vocalic  har- 
mony in  the  Maidu.  It  is  obscure,  however,  and  never  is  more  than  a 
tendency,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  often  very  numerous.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  more  fully  in  §  12,  the  Maidu  possesses  a  number, 
of  stems,  which  are  ordinarily  dependent  on  others,  as  prefixes, 
but  which  may  in  some  instances  stand  as  independent  stems  by 
themselves.  These  semi-independent  stems  are  all  composed  alike 
of  a  consonant  in  combination  with  a  vowel.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  seem  to  be  grouped  in  series,  with  variable  vowel;  as, 

6a-,  he-,  ho- J  ho-,  hu-  won,  we-,  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  wu-,  etc. 

The  significations  of  these  are  in  most  instances  general,  and  in  some 
cases  very  obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  each  series,  the  a,  o,  o, 
and  u  prefix-stems,  at  least,  are  alike  in  meaning,  or  closely  related. 
Similar,  although  less  complete,  series  of  wholly  independent  stems 
occur;  such  as, 

hap,  Jwy,  hop,  hup  tas,  tes,  tos,  tus,  etc. 

and  here  again,  in  the  a,  o,  o,  and  u  stems  there  seems  to  be  often  a 
close  correspondence  in  meaning.  Where  these  or  other  independ- 
ent stems  are  combined  with  the  prefix-stems,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  similarity  of  vowel-sounds;  the  vowel  of  the  prefix 
being  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  same  class;  as, 
for  instance,  hahap-,  hohop-,  wokoU,  yedip-,  hapus-,  boyoJr,  etc.  This 
§4 
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tendency  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  o-stems.  The  o-stems 
take  preferably  either  o  or  a  prefix-vowels;  the  o-stems,  either  a  or 
e;  the  €-stems,  either  e  or  a;  the  i-stems,  either  e  or  a;  and  the  u 
stems  are  very  variable.  In  every  case,  however,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  o-stems,  any  vowel  may  occur  in  the  prefix,  those  noted 
being  merely  the  most  frequent.  In  all  cases,  i-prefixes  are 
abundant,  because  the  prefix  wi-  is  one  so  important  that  it  is  used 
with  practically  every  stem,  and  appears  to  suffer  no  phonetic 
change.  In  the  case  of  other  prefix-stems,  whose  meaning  is  more 
precise,  which  do  not  occur  in  series,  and  which  generally  refer  to 
parts  of  the  body  as  instruments  in  the  action  of  the  verb,  no  such 
tendencies  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  apparent.  Traces  of  a 
similar  tendency  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  general  verbal  suffix  -n.  This,  in  the  case  of  o  and  a 
stems,»has  generally  o  for  a  connecting  vowel;  with  other  stems, 
however,  it  has  i;  as,  for  example, 

yok-ortj  oTc-oriy  jnvAn 
In  a  few  instances,  progressive  euphonic  changes  occur,  as  where 
o  after  d  becomes  ii: 

pd'Jciipem  instead  of  pd'Jcdpem 
or  in  the  change  of  p  to  6  after  n:  . 

ope'Tcanhem  instead  of  ope'Jcanpem 
There  are  also  several  instances  of  the  insertion  of  <  or  i  for  euphonic 
reasons;  as,  for  example, 

yaiyo'tsopin  instead  of  yayoHsopin 

WtyoUebiissin  instead  of  UyoUebiiasin 

Ico^doidi  instead  of  Jco'dodi 

GENEItAL  PBINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  STBUCTUSE 

(§§  5,  6) 

§  5.  Composition 

Of  the  different  grammatical  processes  employed  in  Maidu,  com- 
position is  by  far  the  most  important  and  widely  used.  It  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  by  dividing  it  into — 

(1)  Nominal  composition,  and 

(2)  Verbal  composition. 

§5 
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Nmninal  Composition 

Composition,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  formation  of  compound  nouns.  Where  the  initial  component 
ends  in  a  vowel,  a  connective  is  usually  employed.  This  connective 
is  always  m  (changing  to  %  before  fc  or  w;  see  §  4).  As  a  nominal 
suflBx,  this  m  indicates  syntactic  relationship.  With  noims  which 
do  not  end  in  a  vowel,  the  compoimd  is  formed  by  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  the  two  words.  Composition  is  further  used  with  noims 
to  express  diminutives,  superlatives,  collectives,  privatives,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  indicated  by  unchangeable  suflSxes  added  to  the 
nominal  stem.  The  most  important  use  of  composition  in  the  noiin 
is,  however,  its  use  in  indicating  local  and  instrumented,  as  well  as 
syntactic  relations.  These  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes  added  to  the  nominal  stem  (§  30).  Syntactic 
relations  are  also  expressed  by  suffixes,  there  being  a  subjective 
and  a  possessive  case-ending.  Finally,  composition  is  employed, 
although  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  to  indicate  ideas  of  num- 
ber, a  few  animate  nouns  taking  suffixes  which  indicate  duaUty  or 
plurality. 

Verbal  Composition 

In  verbal  composition  there  are  three  elements  to  be  considered — 
the  stem,  the  prefix,  and  the  suffix.  In  Maidu  there  are  two  classes 
of  stems.  In  the  first  class,  which  includes  all  but  a  few  out  of  the 
total  number,  the  stem  is  wholly  independent  and  is  always  used  as 
a  stem,  never  being  subordinated  to  another  stem  as  prefix  or  suffix. 
These  stems  are  predominantly  of  the  consonant-vowel-consonant 
type;  and  although  they  normally  seem  to  be,  as  just  stated,  entirely 
independent,  some  are  at  times  combined  wdth  others  to  form  double 
stems,  the  double  stem  taking  the  regular  prefixes  just  as  if  it  were 
simple.  The  second  class,  which  includes  only  about  a  half  dozen 
or  so,  consists  of  stems  which  are  sometimes  independent  and  some- 
times dependent,  being  subordinated  to  other  stems  as  prefiixes.  In 
the  case  of  these  latter  stems,  we  have  what  might  be  called  co-ordi- 
nated composition.  The  true  prefixes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
subordinate  to  some  stem,  and  never  stand  alone  or  as  stems.  There 
are  but  a  small  number  of  these  prefixes,  and  they  indicate  as  a  rule 
the  agent  or  instrument  of  the  action,  referring  chiefly  to  parts  of 

§5 
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the  human  body,  as  hand,  foot,  head,  etc.     In  other  cases,  the  pre- 
fixes point  out  the  shape  of  the  object. 

Suffixes  express  a  much  wider  variety  of  ideas,  and  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  prefixes.  They  indicate  direction  of  motion, 
modal  and  temporal  ideas,  negation,  etc.,  and,  like  the  true  prefixes, 
are  (with  one  possible  exception)  always  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
stem,  and  can  imder  no  circumstances  stand  alone. 

One  feature  of  composition  in  Maidu  which  is  very  clear  is  the 
slight  degree  of  coalescence  between  the  component  parts  of  the  com- 
poimd ;  prefix,  stem,  and  suffix  each  keeping  its  separate  individual- 
ity. With  few  exceptions  there  are  no  phonetic  changes  resulting 
from  composition;  no  contractions,  elisions,  or  assimilations  between 
affix  and  stem  taking  place.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the 
case  of  an  m  coming  before  a  t  or  ti;  (in  which  case  the  m  changes  to 
n),  and  the  retention  of  the  euphonic  terminal  i  before  the  subjective 
sufhx  m  in  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  m.  A  few  other  exceptions  are 
noted  in  §  4. 

§  6.  Beduplication 

Maidu  makes  use  of  duplication  and  reduplication  to  only  a  slight 
extent  in  expressing  grammatic  concepts. 

Simple  duplication  is  restricted  largely  to  the  noim,  where  it  is 
used,  in  connection  with  a  suffix,  to  indicate  the  distributive.  Very 
few  nouns,  however,  appear  to  form  such  distributives.  With  verbs, 
it  gives  an  iterative  meaning,  and  the  duplication  may  include  both 
stem  and  prefix;  as, 

witoswitdsdnoitsoia  he  went  about  picking  here  and  there 

Reduplication  is  quite  frequent  in  verbs,  both  reduplication  of 
stem  and  of  prefix  or  suffix.  In  all  cases  the  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cated stem,  prefix  or  suffix,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original,  and 
the  reduplication  conveys  the  idea  of  iteration,  or,  in  the  instance  of 
some  suffixes,  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  a  little,  slightly. 

The  reduplication  or  duplication  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  initial, 
but  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  instances  of  inner  or  terminal 
reduplication  or  duplication;  as,  for  example, 

paJca^nkaTdo  springs  (distributive),  from  paka'ni  spring 
yalva'ham  mai'dum  good  men  {yaha'm  good),  the  reduplication 

here  expressing  the  plurality  of  the  noun 
okl'Jcitdom  getting  home  one  after  another  {ohi'tdom  getting  home) 
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In  the  first  two  instances  neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  can  be 
analyzed  into  components,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  several 
other  apparent  instances  of  terminal  reduplication. 

§  7.  IDEAS  EXPBBSSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

AND  FORMS 

Nominal  and  verbal  stems  are,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  distinct. 
There  are  a  few  nominal  stems  which  also  serve  as  verbal  stems,  but 
the  number  of  such  instances  is  small.  With  few  exceptions  also, 
the  suffixes  in  use  are  confined  strictly  either  to  nouns  or  verbs. 

Local  relationships  and  directive  ideas  are  expressed  by  suffixes, 
which  are  different  for  nouns  or  verbs.  The  nominal  suffixes  express 
such  ideas  as  in,  out  of,  toward,  from,  in  company  wfth,  etc. 
The  verbal  forms  point  out  the  direction  of  motion;  as,  up,  down, 
along,  through,  etc.  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  indicated  in 
the  noun  by  suffixes,  but  in  the  verb  by  prefixes.  In  the  latter,  the 
series  includes  terms  designating  actions  performed  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  by  objects  of  different  shapes,  or  the  method  of 
action,  as  by  force  or  pulling,  etc. 

The  formal  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  expressed  by 
nominal  suffixes,  in  so  far  as  the  subject,  object,  and  possessive  rela- 
tions are  concerned.  Modal  and  temporal  ideas  are  also  expressed 
by  suffixes;  the  latter  in  some  cases,  however,  being  so  loosely  con- 
nected to  the  verb  that  they  may  at  times  stand  alone  or  precede 
the  verb  entirely. 

There  are  in  Maidu  no  generic  classifications  of  nouns,  imless  we 
consider  the  half-dozen  cases  known,  where  a  few  nouns  designating 
human  beings  take  regular  dual  or  plural  suffixes.  These  are  the 
only  instances,  however,  of  any  such  classification,  for  none  is  appar- 
ent in  the  case  of  the  few  distributives. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  but  little  developed  in  the  noim.  Here  a  dual 
and  plural,  formed  regularly,  as  in  the  pronoun,  is  foimd  only  for  the 
words  WOMAN,  CHILD,  HUSBAND,  and  DOG.  Distributives  as  opposed 
to  plurals  also  occur  with  but  few  words.  Indefinite  plurals,  express- 
ing such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  many,  etc.,  and  duals,  are,  however, 
common,  and  are  indicated  in  both  cases  by  suffixes.  In  the  pro- 
noun, ideas  of  number  are  abimdantly  developed,  there  being  a  regu- 
lar dual  and  plural.  As  will  be  seen  from  §  28,  the  dual  and  plural  are 
quite  regular  in  form,  and  are  strictly  used.     Both  the  dual  and  plu- 
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ral  are  indicated  by  suflixes.  In  the  verb;  plurality,  or  rather  itera- 
tion, is  expressed  by  duplication  or  reduplication.  In  the  pronoun 
the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  derived  in  each  case  from  the  corre- 
sponding singular. 

Diminutives,  imitatives,  inchoatives,  desideratives,  etc,  are  all 
indicated  by  suffixes,  but  are  in  general  little  used. 

The  pronoun  indicates  each  of  the  three  persons  by  a  separate 
formal  element,  all  of  which  possess  both  dual  and  plural  forms.  An 
inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person  plural  exists,  but  the 
distinction  is  not  commonly  made.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is 
frequently  used  as  a  demonstrative;  but  there  exist  regular  demon- 
strative forms  as  well  that  are  never  used  in  the  personal  sense. 

The  demonstrative  possesses  really  but  two  forms,  corresponding 
to  our  THIS  and  that,  and  denoting  relative  distance  from  the 
speaker.  The  demonstrative  is  thus  comparatively  imdeveloped  in 
so  far  as  regards  number  of  forms  and  accuracy  of  the  expression  of 
location,  and,  even  in  its  simple  contrast  of  nearness  or  remoteness, 
is  not  always  strictly  used. 

The  Maidu  sentence  is  characterized  by  the  definiteness  with  which 
the  agent  of  action,  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  qualification  of 
the  action  is  expressed,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  ideas  of  plurality 
are  strictly  carried  out  in  all  pronominal  sentences.  In  its  formal 
characters,  the  chief  features  of  the  sentence  are  its  flexibility,  open- 
ness, and  clarity,  the  independence  of  the  noim  and  pronoun,  and 
the  absence  of  the  process  of  incorporation,  well  marked  in  many 
Indian  languages.  The  expression  of  verbal  ideas  in  nominal  form 
is  also  a  rather  common  feature.^ 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  8-37) 

Composition  (§§  8-27) 

§  8»  Nominal  Composition 

As  has  been  stated  in  §  5,  nominal  composition  is  much  less  devel- 
oped than  verbal  composition  in  Maidu.  Its  uses,  apart  from  those 
expressing  syntactic  relations,  are 

(1)  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns. 

(2)  In  the  formation  of  diminutives. 

^nit^ki  Jtesa'timenmapem,  literally,  oub  what-not-9HALL-do  (oar  nothing  shall  do),  instead  of 

WS  SHALL  DO  NOTHIMO,  CAN  DO  NOTHIMO. 
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(3)  In  the  formation  of  collectives. 

(4)  In  the  formation  of  privatives, 

(5)  In  the  formation  of  terms,  such  as  are  expressed  in  English  by 
words  like  only,  merely,  etc, 

1.  Connectives.  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns  a  con- 
nective may  or  may  not  be  used.  Where  the  stem  of  the  primary 
component  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  connective  is  very  generally 
omitted;  as  in — 

JioS'hini  spider-web  (hosi  buzzard;  hini  net) 

ba%8dwi  head-plume  (bat  msd'wi  grass) 
In  other  cases,  the  euphonic  i  is  retained,  as  in — 

toll^-waka  calf  of  leg  {tolAf  leg;  waka!  meat) 
When  a  connective  is  used,  this  is  invariably  m  (or  fl,  see  §  4),  and  it 
may  be  used  either  with  a  noim  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  with 
one  ending  in  a  consonant,  but  retaining  the  euphonic  i;  as, 

m'-m-huku  dog-tail  (su  dog;  lu'lcu  tail) 

TiVnl-m-hutu  eye-lash  QiVni  eye;  hutu  fur) 
Inasmuch  as  m  is  the  regular  nominal  suffix  of  the  subjective  case,  it 
may  be  regarded  here  as  expressing  a  weak  syntactic  relation  between 
the  two  components  of  the  compoimd  word. 

2.  Diminutives.  These  are,  on  the  whole,  little  used  in  Maidu. 
In  the  dialect  here  discussed,  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  is  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -6^;  as, 

6b^  Uttle  stone  (o  stone)  su'&^  little  dog  {sil  dog) 

The  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately apparently  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 

3.  Collectit^es.  These  express  such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  a  crowd 
OF,  A  LOT  OF,  and  are  quite  commonly  used.  The  most  frequently 
used  is  the  suffix  -nono  added  directly  to  the  stem;  as, 

Tculo'lc-nono  a  lot  of  women,  all  the  women 

mai'du-nono  the  men  as  a  body 
Beside  this  suffix,  there  are  two  others  that  are  frequently  used  as 
such,  although  they  may  be  used  alone,  and  stand  before  the  noun. 
These  other  forms  are  -horrid  and  -loko;  as, 

mai'dumbomo  all  the  men,  the  crowd  of  men 
tsd^mloJco  a  bunch  of  trees,  cluster  of  trees 

In  the  case  of  both  these  latter  forms  the  connective  m  is  always  used. 

§8 
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4.  Privativea*  These  are  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
suffix  -pe{m),  the  various  uses  of  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  22. 
There  are  three  suffixes  indicating  privation,  and  each  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  followed  by  the  suffix  -pe(m);  as, 

bu^Jc-mulrpe(m)  tailless   (jbu'Jcu  tail) 
hi^nrJcoJrpe(m)  eyeless  (hi^ni  eye) 
pai^'W%l'pe(m)  foot-less  {pai,  paiyi'  foot) 

The  last  of  these  sufiixes,  -vnl^  is  simply  the  stem  of  the  negative  vnn 
NO.     The  stem  -kolr  also  appears  in  the  word  Ico'lon  none. 

5.  The  8uffix  ^d61c6  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  only  a, 
MEBELY,  etc.  It  is  generally  added  directly  to  the  stem,  but  occa- 
sionally requires  the  connective  m;  as, 

ono'-doTc'd  merely  a  head  tsaJcdf-mrddJcd  only  pitch 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  9-^7) 

J  0.  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  VBBBAL  COMPOSITION 

In  verbal  composition  we  have  to  deal  with  three  component  fac- 
tors— prefixes,  stems,  and  suflBxes.  As  a  class,  the  prefixes  are  not 
niunerous;  whereas  the  sufiixes,  at  least  in  comparison,  are  abimdant, 
there  being  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  in  use.  Neariy  all  the 
prefixes  are  composed  of  consonant  and  vowel,  or  a  single  vowel. 
The  suffixes,  however,  are  not  so  regular. 

PREFIXES  (§i  10-14) 
§  10.  Qroups  of  Prefixes 

Verbal  prefixes  may  in  the  first  place  be  divided  into  two  types, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  arranged  in  series,  as  stated  in  §  4. 
As  pointed  out  in  §  5,  prefixes  are  also  of  two  different  types,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  wholly  subordinated  to  the  stem,  or  co-ordinate  with  it, 
and  able  sometimes  to  appear  as  stems  themselves.  About  half  the 
prefixes  are  of  this  latter  class,  although  it  is  possible  that  many  not  as 
yet  noted  as  of  this  type  may  eventually  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  prefix  indicates  the  agent  by  which  the 
action  is  performed.  In  a  Umited  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
prefix  appears  to  point  out  the  object  of  the  action;  as,  for  example, 
the  prefix  U-y  which  normally  indicates  actions  done  with  the  foot, 
may  in  some  cases  refer  to  actions  done  to  the  foot.     Classified 
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according  to  their  meanings  the  prefixes  fall  into  two  groups;  the 
smaller  and  more  definite  referring  to  different  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  agents  (or  objects)  of  action,  the  other  and  more  numerous  point- 
ing out  the  general  shape  or  character  of  the  thing  or  agent  by  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

§  11.  Prefixes  Beferrln^  to  Pseorts  of  the  Body 

1.  ha{n)  actions  performed  with  the  shoulder  or  the  back  (also  used 

as  stem). 

ha'Ttrddk-davrdom  prying  off  board  with  shoulder 
7iar'la'p--n(><lom  dragging  along  (by  rope  over  shoulder) 
Jioryd^-sip  cany  it  out  on  back! 
Twf-lan  to  lay  down  a  load  (carried  on  back) 

2.  Kl^  actions  performed  with  the  nose  or  snout. 

hnf'tvlsip^om  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  in  window  by  pressing 
with  nose 

3.  Tn-  actions  performed  by  sitting  on. 

i'vrhaUo-dom  breaking  stick  by  sitting  on 
i'n^no-tiHnoto  bend  together  by  sitting  on 

4.  is^f  iC'  action  performed  with  the  foot. 

is-dot-sono^oia  he  kicked  it  over 
is-vxMVOrJcoi-tsoim  he  scraped  away  with  feet 
ic-dot-o-Tcd  foot-ball 

5.  fte^-  actions  performed  with  the  flat  hand,  or  sometimes  with  the 

flat  side  of  something  (also  used  as  stem). 
Tca'-bdk-davrdom  prying  off  shingle  with  hand 
Tca'-dak-ldn  to  shut  a  pocket-knife 
Tca'-dek'to  to  shove  hand  through  something 
Jca'-notr-Jcit-dom  bending  down  with  the  hand 
Tca'-moto  to  place  the  hands  together 

6.  hi'  actions  performed  with  the  fingers. 

H'-bak-davrdom  picking  off  scab  with  finger 
M'tuS'to  to  break  twig  in  fingers 
Tcl-usu-pi  rub  (with  fingers) 

7.  5-  actions  performed  with  the  head  (also  used  as  stem). 

(hba^trto-dom  breaking  a  stick  with  the  head 
o-pff'pak-dom  shaking  water  out  of  the  hair 
o'-pulrdon  to  root  up  (as  a  hog),  to  dig  up  with  horns 
o'^moto  to  put  heads  together 

o'-mitron  to  look  into  a  house;  i.  e.,  stick  head  down  in  through 
smoke  hole 
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8.  «5-  actions  done  with  the  arms  (also  used  as  stem). 

sohu'rir-hok'tsoia  he  jumped  at  to  seize  in  his  arms 
so'-wo-dom  lifting  in  arms 

9.  ti'  actions  performed  with  or  upon  the  foot  (also  used  as  stem). 

U^'-as-pin  to  pull  toward  one  with  the  foot 
W'hulrdom  stamping  upon 

t^^'lap-sito  to  shove  something  sharp  through  the  foot 
W'peS'Um  to  step  on  and  mash  something  soft  and  wet 
W'sin  to  step  out  of;  i.  e.,  put  the  foot  out  from 
In  the  case  of  two  of  these  prefixes,  there  is  apparently  a  veiy 
clear  relation  to  nominal  stems  —  o-  with  o'no  head,  and  Kv- 
with  hl'lcu  NOSE.     The  others  show  no  such  connection. 

§  12.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  Shape  or  Portion  of  the  Agent  by  wMch  the 
Action  is  Performed,  or  the  Character  of  the  Action  Itself 

10.  6a-,  fte-,  6o-,  h6-'f  ft?/-  actions  performed  in  connection  with  a 

rounded  or  massive  thing.     This  series  of  prefixes  is  one  of 
the    most  puzzling,  as   they  seem   on  the  whole  to  express 
but  a  single  idea,  yet  many  of  the  forms  are  quite  erratic.     In 
this    series   the  influence   of   vocalic  harmony  makes  itself 
strongly  felt,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  sympathetic 
variation  of  the  vowel    in    both   stem    and    prefix  without 
change  of  meaning,  as  well  as  cases  where  the  change  in  vowel 
of  the  stem  forms  a  new  stem  with  different  meaning.     The 
following  examples  will  make  the  use  of  this  series  of  prefixes 
clear.     Only  hor  and  60-  may  stand   alone  as  independent 
stems, 
(a)  Examples  illustrating  the  regular  use  of  these  prefixes: 
horda^Jc'dau-dom  knocking  a  board  off  wall  with  a  rock  or  hammer 
ha'-peS'ton  to  crush  something  soft  and  wet  with  fist 
ha'-pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato,  stone 
ba'-yavrlcm  to  throw  a  stone  through  the  floor 
ha'-sin  to  scrape  dirt  out  of  a  hole 

he'-dek-kln  to  throw  a  stone  downward  and  pierce  something 
he-Ice' t^sito  to  throw  past;  i.  e.,  throw,  and  not  hit 
ho'-daJc-daiL-dom  knocking  something  out  of  a  tree  with  a  stone 
ho'-Tcotrdau  to  cut  a  snake  in  two  with  a  heavy  rock 
ho^'loJc-don  to  make  a  snowball 
W'Tcln  to  put  down  something  round  or  bulky 
hd'-tai'-don  to  bounce  up,  as  a  ball,  rock 
ho'le'k'WO'doi'dom  reaching  the  top  of  a  moimtain 
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bo'-tvl-Uhdom  breaking  a  window  with  a  stone 

hu'-dut-min  to  force  a  stone  into  the  ground  by  stepping  on  it 
(6)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  prefix  only: 

ha^ 'pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato 

ho-po'l-don  to  wash  or  dig  a  gopher  out  of  a  hole 

ha' 'top-to  to  break  small  stick  with  fist 

ho'-top-Mn  to  break  stick  with  stone,  throwing  it  downward 
(c)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  both  prefix  and  stem: 

ha'-Jcap-Hn  to  force  a  peg  into  the  ground  by  pressing 

ho'-kop-lcin  to  stick  needle  in  floor 

bo'-lcop-hin  to  force  a  stake  into  the  groimd 

ha'-yalrdau  to  split  or  break  to  pieces  with  wedge  and  hammer 

ho-yo'l-kin  to  smash  a  cup  with  a  stone 

ho^o'l-lcin  to  split  or  break  up  fine  by  a  blow 
In  the  first  examples  in  this  last  group,  there  seems  to  be  a  depar- 
ture from  the  otherwise  general  meaning  of  something  rounded 
or  bulky.  As  these  variations  from  the  general  meaning 
occur,  however,  only  with  three  stems  (k-p,  V-p,  and  lirp)  which 
always  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  something  long 
and  slender,  the  prefix  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
massiveness  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  by  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted,  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  forms  like  the  following,  where,  the 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  obscure: 

ha'-tordon  to  drive  up  cattle 

ha-tsa'p'Sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

ho-toi'-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

11.  /fo-,  hu-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  of  a  long  thing,  gener- 

ally by  a  steady,  continuous  motion  (hvr  also  as  stem). 
ho-yo't-dau-dom  taking  off  a  fine  shaving  with  knife 
hu'-haJc-dau  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  bark,  sole  off  shoe 
Jiu-de'lc-tO'dom  piercing  with  sharp  knife 
hu-no't-lcin  to  bend  down  by  means  of  a  stick  used  as  lever 
hu'tu'lrto  to  break  pane  of  glass  by  pressing  with  a  stick 
As  stem,  Tiu-  seems  to  have  a  very  general  meaning. 
Jiu'-mit-dom  taking  something  into  the  house 
Tiu'-sito  to  take  a  horse  across  river 
hu'-tso-pin  to  take  something  off  a  high  shelf 

12.  Hi'f  sH'  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing. 
sl'-dak-dau  to  scrape  out  a  basket 

8u'-dak-dau  to  poke  away  with  a  stick 
si'ke'-yo^om  drying  meat  (cutting  it  in  slices?) 
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sil-ta/'no-dom  shoving  along  with  a  stick 

si'lces'tsoi-a  she  cooked. 

8i''8Ujh-dom  falling,  sUpping  from  the  hand 

si't&lc'dom  drying  meat 

si-wa'-wai-to-weten  having  dug  it  apart 

si-dak-dau  8CTB,^e  something  dry  out  of  a  basket 

sv-Tca'Ta-ma-Tcokan  they  would  bother  me 

13.  tvn-,  we-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  or  side  of  a  thing,  often 

by  a  sudden  motion  or  blow. 

vxi-a'jhdau  to  scrape  off  with  edge  of  a  knife 

wa-ha^on  to  break  a  stick  by  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  an  axe  or 

with  a  club 
wa'-dds-ton  to  split  with  an  axe 
toa'-hap-hin  to  insert  a  stick  into  a  bunch  of  sticks 
wa'-Tcairsito  to  bat  across,  knock  across,  with  side  of  pole 
w^'-Tcut-Uh-dom  biting  in  two  with  teeth 
we^'pitrin  to  pinch  with  thumb  and  fingers 
we'-tsap-davrdom  tearing  off  with  teeth 

14.  wO'f  w6',  WU'  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing, 

generally  by  a  blow.     The  preceding  prefixes  wd-  and  we-  are 
so  close  to  these  that  it  seems  probable  they  all  belong  together 
in  one  series,  as  in  the  case  of  5a-,  he-,  bo-,  60-,  hu-.     Wo- 
is  used  also  as  a  stem. 
wo'-haTc-dau  to  pry  off  shingle  with  stick 
wo'-das-dau  to  split  or  pry  piece  off  a  log 
wo^o'trsito  to  bat  across 
wo^-lcotrdau  to  chop  off  end  of  log 
wo-to'lc-dom  clapping  together  (the  hands) 
wo^'Jcln  to  lay  down  a  stick  or  long  thing  (cf .  lo'-kln) 
wd^-pa-poJc-dom  shaking  one's  self  (cf .  0' -po-pok-dom) 
wd^'toi^om  bouncing  up,  as  a  stick  (cf .  ho'-toi-dom) 
wiV-sw-walorlca-no  to  knock  over  backwards  with  a  club. 

15.  ya^9  ye^f  yo^,  yd',  yv^  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long 

thing,  endways,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 

thing  (yo-  also  as  stem). 
yd'-ds-dan  to  strike  a  thing  with  end  of  spear  and  slide  it  along; 

to  hit  with  fist,  and  move  • 

yd'-hak-dau  to  knock  bark  off  tree  by  stroke  with  arrow  or 

bullet 
ydf-dat-ldn  to  put  knife  in  sheath 
yd'-moto  to  pile  up  boards  on  end 
ye-afS'Sito  to  drag  one's  self  across  on  a  pole 
yi'-dek-Um  to  shoot  through  anything,  and  pierce 
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yl^'hap-JcU-ln  to  lower  a  window 

yV'Sito  to  take  a  boat  across  a  river  (?) 

ychdo'trsito  to  knock  across  with  end   of  stick,  as  ball  with  a 
billiard  cue 

yo-ho^ p-doirdom  shoving  a  pole  up  through  a  crack 

yo-lcotrtdn  to  cut  in  two  with  edge  of  shovel 

yo'-non  to  flow,  as  water  in  a  ditch 

yo-tdV'io  to  drive  the  fist  through  a  curtain 

yu'-lup-sito  to  stick  a  knife  or  nail  into  one 

yvf-ta^no-dom  shoving  along  with  shoulder  (considered  appar- 
ently as  end  of  body) 
This  class  of  prefixes,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
features  of  the  language,  and  can  not  yet  be  considered  as 
satisfactorily  explained. 

§  13.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  General  Character  of  the  Action 

16.  hC'  actions  occurring  spontaneously  or  by  accident.     Although 

this  prefix  would  seem  to  be  part  of  a  series  (ha-,  Ae-,  ho-,  hu-), 
its  meaning  is  apparently  not  at  all  related  to  the  others.  It 
is  often  very  obscure.     It  occurs  also  as  a  stem. 

Tief'ds-davrdom  snow  sliding  off  roof 

Tie'-ddk-dau  a  shingle  or  leaf  pulled  off  by  some  agency  unknown 

he'-kot-sito  to  break  up  of  itself,  to  crack,  as  a  glass 

he'-poi-dom  bending  by  falling  of  itself 

Tie' 'tsap-daw-dom  knocking  off  hornet's  nest  with  stick  (?) 

hef-min  to  brush  flour  into  a  hole 

he'-dan  to  comb  the  hair,  brush  clothes 

17.  wi'  actions  performed  by  force,   very  frequently  by  pulling. 

This  is  the  most  common  prefix  of  all,  and  seems  to  have  a 
very  general  meaning.  It  occurs  with  every  stem,  seems  to 
suffer  no  phonetic  changes,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  stem 
itself.  Its  uses  are  so  varied  that  only  a  few  can  be  given. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  last  prefix,  he-y  although  wi-  would  form 
part  of  the  series  wa-j  we-y  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  vm-j  it  seems  to  be 
really  independent,  and  to  have  no  relations  to  any  of  the 
others  in  the  series. 

wV'dS'pin  to  pull  toward  one 

vnf'hak'dau-dom  wrenching  off  a  board  or  shingle 

wV 'hat-kin  to  pull  down  and  break,  as  a  branch  of  tree 

vnf-dek'kln  to  tear  in  strips  downward 

vn'-hap-sito-dom  pulling  a  rope  through  a  hole 

vn^'Jius-doi^om  pulling  on  socks 
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vn'-Jcotrdoi'dom  breaking   off   a  piece   of  something  soft,   like 

bread,  by  upward  motion 
wi'-not-Hn  to  pidl  and  bend  down 
wV'pol-dau  to  pull  brick  out  of  wall 
vnT-td'-tOr^moto-pi  to  hug  in  arms 
vnrtd'Jc-dau  to  pull  off  a  button 
vn'-yal-lcm  to  pull  off  a  sliver  downwards 
vn'-moto  to  gather  together,  as  a  crowd 

§  14.  Compoflition  of  Prefixes 

In  a  few  instances,  prefixes  of  the  classes  described  in  §§  11  and  12 
may  be  used  together,  although  this  is  rare.  An  example  of  such  use 
is  the  form 

wo-wo^'Jian-o-dom  carrying  on  the  shoulder  a  man  extended  at 
length  (i.  e.,  head-first) 

§  15.  STBMS 

In  §§  3  and  4  the  phonetic  features  of  stems  were  pointed  out,  and 
their  tendency  to  occur  in  incomplete  series  with  variable  vowel  was 
illustrated.  As  in  the  case  of  the  prefixes,  the  pairs  or  series  appear 
to  have,  for  the  most  part,  similar  meanings,  although  a  consid- 
erable proportion  differ  radically  in  their  significance,  as  do  the 
prefixes.  The  less  noticeable  feature  of  a  variable  consonant  in 
the  stem  was  also  pointed  out.  Further  discussion  of  verbal  stems 
will  be  foimd  in  the  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  (§  41). 

SUFFIXES  (§§  16-26) 

Verbal  suffixes  are,  as  already  stated,  numerically  far  more  impor- 
tant than  prefixes.  Their  range  of  meaning  is  also  much  greater,  and, 
unlike  the  prefixes,  they  may  be  compounded  one  with  another  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  do  not,  moreover,  show  any  tendency 
toward  occurrence  in  pairs  or  series,  as  is  characteristically  the  case 
with  many  of  the  prefixes. 

$16.  Ghroups  of  SufSlzes 

The  various  suffixes  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  meaning, 
into  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Suffixes  expressing  direction  of  motion. 

(2)  Modal  suffixes. 

(3)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(4)  Suffixes  indicating  relative  success  or  completion  of  action. 
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(5)  Suffixes  indicating  number,  iteration,  reciprocity. 

(6)  Nominalizing  suffixes. 

(7)  Participial  suffixes. 

(8)  Suffixes  giving  general  ideas  of  motion. 

(9)  Suffixes  indicating  negation,  L.ability. 

§  17.  SufSlzeB  Bxpressinfir  Direction  of  Motion 

Of  the  different  classes  of  suffixes,  that  which  includes  those  indi- 
cating direction  of  motion  is  decidedly  the  most  numerous.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  directive  suffixes: 

1.  'da  downward,  to  the  end. 

wo-daf-Tcas  I  fell  (from  a  tree) 
Tne'-da-to-tsoia  he  took  down,  it  is  said 

2.  'dau  separation,  off  from. 

ha'-Tcaa-dau  to  knock  a  shingle  off  with  a  hammer 
y^'-dis-dau-tsoia  she  slid  off,  it  is  said 

3.  'dik(no)  against,  up  to,  alongside  of. 

IdJc-diJcnd-md'-lcds  I  shall  crawl  up  to 

sU-tordi'lcno^om  pushing  or  rolling  it  up  against  something 

4.  'dot  upward. 

1carpm^lim-d(yi-7i(hdom  rolling  a  log  up  hill 
o-no'-doirUoia  he  went  along  up,  it  is  said 
6.  -fci(f)  down,  on  groimd. 

hvrko^lcit-dom  cutting  to  pieces  (by  bearing  down  on  knife) 
sd'^wd-lciMsoia  he  carried  a  long  thing  and  laid  it  down,  it  is 
said 

6.  'hoi  BweLy,  away  from. 

i^c-doUJcoi-dom  kicking  away  something 
o-lcoi'-iaoia  he  went  away,  it  is  said 

7.  'tniif)  down  into  a  hole,  into  a  house,  into  a  box. 

Jia's-^mit-dsi  I  slid  into  a  hole 
o-^'trdom  going  into  the  house 

8.  'tnoto  together,  toward  each  other. 

Tca-ta^-moto-dom  squeezing  between  hands 
o'-TYhoto-dom  coming  together,  approaching  each  other 
ka-tsiJc'i'inotO'bos'Weten   having  completely  surroimded   on   all 
sides 

9.  'pai  against,  at. 

hit'pai-dom  throwing  water  at  some  one 
hom-pai'tO'dom  boxing,  fighting 
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10.  ^pin  toward  the  speaker. 
o-pi'n-tsoia  he  came  toward 
hu'lirmcyirpirpin'Icitr'toi'Uoia  they  came  by  degrees  back  down 

toward  from  hunting,  it  is  said 
h^'-ajhpinrpiTirtsoia  she  slid  toward,  little  by  little,  it  is  said 

11.  'Hiip)  out  of,  out  from. 
d-si'p-tsaia  they  got  out  (of  the  boat) 
Tuts-si^p-dsi  I  slid  out  (of  the  house) 

12.  -8ito  across,  through. 

la'jhsito-dom  crawling  through  (a  hole  in  the  fence) 
d-^'to^^-^t-Jms-^mar-'pem  one  who  shall  continually  travel  back 
and  forth  across 

13.  -fa  on  top  of,  off  the  ground. 

tua-hd-taf-dom  standing  by  the  smoke  hole  on  the  roof 
wd'-ior-nu  it  lies  on  top  of,  said  only  of  a  long  or  flat  thing 
top-ta-tsoia  he  jumped  upon 

14.  't80  round  and  round,  over  and  over,  over. 
la^p-tso-no-ye-dom  crawling  around  something 
Id'Tc'tso-pivr^e-hissim  they  kept  crawling  over  toward  speaker 

15.  'Wai  apart,  asunder,  stretching  out. 
Tie'-sda-wai-io-ii-dom  causing  to  fall  apart 
Jca-td'-wair-Uhdom  flattening  out  by  patting  between  hands 

§18.  Modal  Suffixes 

These  sufiixes  may  be  divided  to  good  advantage  into  two  sub- 
classes,— those  which  are  modal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
those  which  are  temporal. 

16.  -n  infinitive. 

hil'sin  to  be 

don  to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth 

b' sip-in  to  go  out 

17.  'U8  reflexive. 

p^-bo's-us-tsoia  he  ate  himself  entirely  up 
yapai'-to-us-dom  talking  to  himself 
wa's-weye-us'tsoia  he  swore  at  himself 
nl'-us  I  myself 

18.  'ti  causative. 

wUe'-Vr-hit'ti-Jcoi'tsoia  he  caused  to  run  away  down 
hu-dut-no-ti-paai-kan  he  inade  water  to  rise 
wffnxy-ii'dom  killing  (causing  to  die) 

19.  -p,  -pa,  ^pada  imperative. 
o-no^'P  go! 
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rrie-p  give  (me)! 

o-no'-pa  go! 

hata'm-pada  do  ye  search  for! 

20.  'ta  future  imperative. 

wo'no-ixL  it  shall  die,  let  it  die! 
tserta'  let  them  see! 
ma-ta'-si  let  me  be! 

21.  -6o  future  imperative. 
yahaf'ho  let  it  be  good ! 

wd'no-JcdnrkSdo  mor-W  a  mortal-world  let  it  be! 

22.  -p5,  -pe,  'pee  exhortative. 
o'-no-po  let  us  go! 
hv/S'ta-pl  let  us  stay! 
hdai^'to-p^^  let  us  gamble! 

23.  'de  interrogative. 

oka' -de  moye'm  is  he  hungry  ? 
wo'Tto-tv-ma-Jca-de'S  shall  I  kill  ? 
suda'Jcorde  is  it  sweet? 

24.  'bene(e)  obligation,  must. 

o-Jcoi'-hen^  mintsVm  ye  must  go  away 
so'-doirhen  must  bring,  carry  on  shoulder 
d-noi'-hevrma-p  do  not  go  away ! 

25.  'lilt  obligation,  compulsion,  intensive. 
d-no'-lut-md-ka'S  I  must  go  along 
ya'Tc-tse-U'lutrweten  looking  exactly  like 

It  is  used  also  with  adjectives,  as  tete'-lvii  very  larqe,  and  with 
nouns  sometimes,  as  e's-to-lvii  the  very  center. 

26.  ^yaha  ought,  should. 

d-TcoV-yahcirka'an'kano  you  ought  to  go  away  {ydha  good,  although 
an  independent  adjective,  seems  in  such  cases  as  this  to  be 
fully  incorporated  as  a  suflSx  into  the  verbal  structure) 

27.  'fiats  can. 
wd'Tho-men-atses  I  can  not  die 
wi-wo'-doi-natse'no  can  you  lift  it  (a  long  thing)  ? 
wUef-no-naise-n  mo'-y^  can  he  run? 

28.  -6o  might. 

b'n^ao-ti-hd'Si  I  might  swallow 

ychtai' 'bo-no  you  might  miss  (with  arrow) 

29.  'helu  may,  perhaps  (?). 

yo-do't-pa-nu-to-Jielu'-lcd-lcan  he  may  have  tied  them  up  to 
oJc-Tie'lvr-ko-enkesi  we  all  may  be  himgry 
§18 
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This  seems  also  to  be  used  independently,  when  it  means  some, 
A  FBW.  It  would  appear  probable  from  t^is,  that  its  use 
in  the  verb  would  indicate  the  plurality  of  the  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  woli  many,  which  is  used  similarly  for  this  purpose. 
The  examples  available,  however,  only  indicate  its  meaning 
as  above. 

§10.  Temporal  Suffixes 

30.  -fea  incompleted  action  (present). 
o-Jcoi'-Jca-si  I  am  going  away 
o'Jcasi  (oJc-Jcar-si)  I  am  hungry 
we^ye-don-Jco-lcarn  he  is  talking 

This  suffix  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  used  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  but  is  occasionally  omitted  in  direct 
statements  of  immediate  action;  as  b-Jcoi-s  i  go,  Ue-s  i  see. 
It  is  probably  intimately  related  to  the  auxiliary  verb  Tea 
TO  BE,  seen  in  such  forms  as  ka-s  i  am;  Jcor-an-Jea-no  you  abe; 
Jca-ti'-ka-s  i  cause  it  to  be,  i  do,  etc. 

31.  'Tna  incompleted  action  (future). 

okoi'-^ma-lca'S  I  shall  go  away 
d-ye^-ma-dom  will  be  going 

Jco-he^'hek-ti'inen-ma'pem  one  who  shall  not  cause  to  cry  aloud 
As  indicated  in  the  first  example,  this  suffix  is  often  combined 

with  'Jca.     Like  the  latter,  it  also   is  extensively  used  as  an 

independent    auxiliary   verb;    as    ma-ma-Tca-s  i   shall  be; 

Tcul-dom  ma-maf-pem  one  who  shall  be  mourning;  hesafdom 

ma-Jca-de'S  what  shall  I  be,  do? 

32.  'US,  'has  completed  action  (past). 
ok'Ofs-asi  I  was  hungry 
yok-afs-has  min  I  struck  you 
adorn  as  d-koi-ka-8  so  I  went  away 
nik  as  kai'-ko-kan  me  she  was  calling 

This  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  examples,  separately 
before  the  verb,  which  is  then  in  the  usual  present  form.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  in  -ka  and  -ma,  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

33.  "paai  completed  action  (remote  past). 
ok'paai^-kan  he  was  hungry  long  ago 
d-'paaV-kan  he  said  long  ago 

34.  "tsoi  completed  action  (mythic  past,  known  indirectly). 
okoi'-tsoi-a  he  went  away,  it  is  said 
wi-do'k-davrtsoi-a  he  tore  off,  it  is  said 

§  19 
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35.  'Wea,  ^ea  incompleted  action.     Used  only  in  direct  quotation, 

as  a  sort  of  historical  present;  also  with  the  idea  of  the  action 

being  customary. 
la'p-ti-hinu-weor-s  I  sit  beside 
tse-we'ano  you  see 
to's-ho-hit-eam  he  stands 

36.  'Weu,  "i/eu,  -ew  completed    action.     Used    only    in   direct 

quotation. 
tse-he' -ye-wevrkan  he  looked  around 
Tcairye'vr-lca-si  I  called 
tse-me'Tt-evrJca-s  I  did  not  see 

37.  'yak  completed  action.    Generally,  but  not  always  used  in  direct 

quotations. 
ddni'-no-menryak'es  I  did  not  hold 
ok-ya'Tc-eno  ai^soi  you  were  hungry,  I  think 
homo'  o-TcoV -yak-en  whither  they  had  gone 

38.  'bu8f  "his  continuative. 
so'lle-bus-dm  kept  on  singing 
hi'sse-biiS'tset  while  continuing  to  weave 
tsd'-we-hus-'pe-di  into  the  still  burning  one 

This  suflBx  is  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  verb  hiisin  to  live, 

STAY,   REMAIN. 
§  20.  Suffixes  Indicating  Belative  Success  or  Completion  of  Action 

39.  "boH  to  do  a  thing  thoroughly,  completely,  and  hence,  deriv- 

atively, an  action  done  by  or  to  all  of  a  number  of  persons 

or  things  without  exception. 
tso'-bos-poto-tset  while  almost  wholly  burned 
tui''bo8-nO'tsoia  she  slept  soundly,  it  is  said 
we' yl-hos-weten  after  having  told  everything 
vnW'koi'bos-tsoia  they  every  one  ran  away 

40.  "kanini  to  finish  doing,  to  bring  the  action  to  an  end.     It  is 

related  clearly  to  kanij  meaning  all. 
ao-ha'n-on-kamm  he  carried  him  there,  i.  e.,  finished  the  act  of 

carrying 
d-dikno-n-kanim  he  arrived 

41.  "h^kit  inchoative,  to  just  begin. 
pl'y^'tO'hekit-dom  just  beginning  to  bathe 

42.  'hudol  almost,  nearly. 
wd-ko't-dau-hiidoi-as  I  almost  cut  off 
U'-dis'doi'hudoirye-'his-din  (her  feet)   were   all  the  time  almost 

slipping  up 

§20 
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43.  "heh^  only,  just. 
Iculu-nan-na-rn^i-hehe'  only  when  nearly  dark 
bd^oJc-sip^om-hehe'  only  selecting 

44.  'poto  almost,  nearly. 

hatd'-poto'-tset  nearly  catching  up  with  her 

(21.  Suffixes  Indicating  Number,  Iteration,  Bedprocity 

45.  -fo.     This  suflSx,  of  general  and  very  frequent  use,  is  somewhat 

puzzling.  It  is  used  in  some  cases  to  indicate  iteration; 
in  others,  reciprocal  action;  at  times  it  seems  to  point  to  a 
plural  object.  It  occurs  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
suffixes,  particularly  the  directive  suflBxes.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  nominal  suffix  in  connection  with  the  reduplicated  dis- 
tributives. Examples  of  its  use  in  these  various  ways  will 
show  its  variability. 

mo' -ton  to  drink  repeatedly  {mon  to  drink) 

yo'Jc'd-tdn  to  strike  repeatedly  with  fist  (yo'k'on  to  strike) 

yapai'-to-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

si'mak-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

he'-sas-wai-tO'ti-^bm  causing  to  fall  apart 

Ud'-tsa-to  trees 

sir-kalU'to-to-men-wet  not  bothering  each  other 

§  22.  Nominalizing  Suffixes 

46.  "pe  forms  nomina  actoris,  and  also  Indicates  place  of  action. 
Jw'm'pai'to-pe  a  fighter  (ho'mpaito  to  fight  with  the  fists) 
mong  TcvfU  he'-doi-pem  a  runner  after  that  woman,  one  who 

runs  after  that  woman 

ty^-wd'-ye-pe-Tian  from  the  standing-place,  from  where  he  sto9d 

o'Jc-pem  mai'dii  hungry  man 
This  use  of  verbal  nouns  to  take  the  place  of  true  adjectives 
is  very  common  in  Maidu.  Adjectival  stems,  most  intransi- 
tive verbal  stems,  and  many  transitive  verbal  stems,  form 
verbal  nouns  of  this  sort,  which  are  used  in  place  of  regular 
adjectives.  In  many  instances  both  forms  are  in  use, — the 
more  strictly  adjectival  and  the  verbal  noim. 

la-la'm'pem  tsa,  la'-lamAm  tsa  long  stick 

opi't'pem  wolo'nij  opi't-im  wolo'm  full  basket 

47.  -fco  indicates  the  quality  of  being  or  having,  and  seems  to  be 

identical  with  to-,  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  possess. 

p^'-ko  food  (p^  to  eat) 

§§21,22 
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ti^u'Tc'Sip'^ineTirkdm  mai^dilm  a  man  who  does  not  come  out;  i.  e., 

one  who  has  the  quality  of  not  coming  out 
dc-helv/'Jcd-kasi  I  may  be  hungry;  i.  e.,  I  am  one  who  has  the 

quahty  of  perhaps  being  hungry 
piye'-tO'lco  bathing  place;  i.  e.,  having  the  quality  of  being  appro- 
priate for  bathing 
This  suffix  is  also   much  used  with  noims,  being  followed  then 

by  pronominal  suffixes  or  participial  forms,  and  indicating 

possession  or  ownership. 
Tha'Tt-^o-Tcit-Tcd-di  at  the  place  to  which  he  carries  people 
hdhd^'ko-dom  a  householder;  i.  e.,  one  who  has  the  quality  of 

having  a  house 
tete'  si'm-lcd-dom  big-mouth-having;  i.  e.,  being  one  having  the 

quality  of  having  a  large  mouth 
yepd'Tiir-Jcd-pem  having  a  chief 

48.  '7na  forms  verbal  nouns. 
Tmn-o^'koi-S'ma  what  I  carry  off 

nilci  Ws-ma-s-ma  my  future  abiding-place 
wo^no-tis-ma  what  I  kill 
What  relation  this  sufBx  bears  to  the  regular  future  suffix  -ma 
is  uncertain.    The  latter  is  never  found  following  the  pronom- 
inal suflSxes,  and  yet  the  nominalizing  -ma  always  seems  to 
carry  with  it  an  idea  of  futurity.     It  is  very  rarely  used. 

§  23.  Participial  Suffixes 

These  are  largely  used  in  Maidu,  and  participial  construction  is 
a  very  common  feature.  Such  expressions  as  and  traveling, 
HE  ARRIVED,  or  RUNNING,  HE  WENT  AWAY,  are  constantly  recurring. 

49.  "doim)  present  participle. 
o-koi'-dom  going  away 

mu'-huiire'pin-i-moto--dorn  gathering  together  from  hunting 
tsi^-do'm  seeing 

50.  -f«ef  (e)  when,  while. 

hesu^pai'tirtset  while,  when,  dressing  (causing  to  be  dressed) 

ohU-if^set  when  he  arrived 

hVsse-buS'tset  while  she  stayed  there  weaving 

51.  'tridni  when,  at  the  time  when. 
o-TcoV'S-moni  when  I  went  away 
Wl-moni  when  crying 

52.  'Wet{e)  after  having,  having  (past  participle,  immediate  past).  * 
o'nkoi-tiTi'Wet  having  caused  to  conquer 

tsedd'-da-^eten  having  breakfasted 
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wd'nd-tirmenrwet  not  having  killed;   i.  e.,  not   having  caused 

to  die  (wo' no  to  die;  -ti  to  cause;  -men  not) 
af-weten  it  having  been  so  or  thus 
The  use  of  this  suflSx  with  pronominal  and   nominal  forms  will 

be  described  in  §  31. 

53.  'Wano  past  participle,  more  distant  past  than  -wet 

wiW'koir^onom  having  run  away 
po^p-lcoi^wono'jpfm  the  one  that  had  burst  out 
tu' a-kit^uxmo-di  at  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
Tie-yu' -kit-wono-ko-tsoia  (they  were  such)  as  had  the  quality  of 
having  fallen  down  of  themselves,  it  is  said 

54.  'j/atan  past  participle,  similar  in  most  respects  to  -wono. 

wowo'-kinvr^atan  having  lain  down  on  the  ground 

bv/s-yatan  having  stayed,  having  lived,  after  having  remained 

sol-yatan  after  having  sung 

§  24.  Suffixes  Oiving  (General  Idea  of  Motion 

55.  'tio  general  idea  of  motion. 

piye^'UMfho-tsoia  he  went   to   bathe,  it   is  said  (piye'totsoia  he 

bathed) 
o'-no-tsoia  he  went  along,  he  traveled,  it  is  said 
Jioi'-pairTUMTiOrkas  I  shall  go  last,  behind  QtoVpai  behind) 

56.  ^ye  general  idea  of  motion. 

o'-yen  to  come,  come  toward 
Id^k-doir^e-bis-im  kept  crawling  up 

hu^nrmo'koi'to-ye'tsoia  they  went  away  to  hunt,  it  is  said 
Both  of  these  may  be  used  together,  giving  the  meaning  of  herb 

AND  THERE,  ABOUT. 

he-he' a-no-ye-dom  scratching  here  and  there 
la'p-^o-ye-dom  crawling  about 

§  25.  Suffixes  Indicating  Negation,  Inability 

57.  'Tnen  general  negative,  not. 
o-koi' -men-wet  not  having  gone 
ba-pol-doi-men-tsono-dom  not  being  able  to  dig  up 
tse-me'n-tsoia  he  did  not  see,  it  is  said 

58.  "tsdi  inability,  can  not. 

wd'Tw-ti-tsov-tsoia  he  could  not  kill  him,  it  is  said ;  i.  e.,  could  not 

cause  him  to  die 
opi'n-tsoi-dom  not  being  able  to  come  home 
sol-ts&i-dom  not  being  able  to  sing 
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§  26.  Compositioii  of  Suffixes 

Examples  of  the  extent  to  which  these  various  suffixes  can  be 
combined  are  shown  in  the  following: 

wil^-no^e'tsoi'hy^s-marpem    one   who    shall    be   unable   to  be 

always  running  about 
JianrWO't80'^(Mve'hi8-dom  continuing  to  carry  over 
wo-hop-mit'hudoi'to-we'bisim  kept  almost  inserting  long  thing  into 
.  lap-ncM/e-we-bis-Jcd-tsoia  continued  to  sit  about 

§  27.  COMPOSITION  OF  STEMS 

Stems  may  be  combined  into  compound  verbs  with  considerable 

freedom.     Such  compounds  may  consist  of  single  stems,  or  of  stems 

with  affixes.     This  method  of  treatment  of  prefixes  in  compounds 

increases  the  impression  of  independence  of  these  elements,  which  is 

conveyed  by  the  occurrence  of  many  of  them  as  independent  stems. 

ad-Tiu^rtrhok-Uoia  he  jumped  at  it  to  seize  it  in  his  arms  (so-  action 

done  with  arms  [§11  no.  8];  Aun-  to  capture  [?];  hok  to  seize; 

"tsoia  it  is  said  [§  18  no.  34]) 

do'Tirwi-Jcap-pivr-tsoia  she  dragged   toward   in  her  mouth  (don 

to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth;  wi-  action  done  by  force  [§  13  no.  17]; 

leap  to  move  with  friction;  'pi[n]  [§17  no.  10];  -tsoia  it  is  said 

[§  18  no.  341) 

§  28.  Number 

Ideas  of  number  are  unequally  developed  in  Maidu.  In  nouns,  the 
exact  expression  of  number  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a  minor  need ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  pronominal  forms,  number  is  clearly  and 
accurately  expressed.  In  the  degree  to  which  the  expression  of  num- 
ber in  nouns  is  carried,  the  dialects  differ.  In  the  northeastern 
dialect  here  presented  it  is  less  marked  than  in  the  northwestern. 
Not  only  are  true  plurals  rare  in  nouns,  but  distributives  also  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  used.  Where  these  forms  occur,  they  are 
formed  by  redupUcation  or  dupUcation,  with  the  addition  of  a  suflSx 
(see  §  21);  as, 

seu'seuto  each,  every  river  {se'wi  river) 
hobo'boto  every  house,  or  camp  Oioho^  house) 
ya'manmanto  every  mountain 
tsa'tsato  every  tree  (tea  tree) 

Distributives  appear  not  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation  to  any 
extent,  and  are  rare  in  the  texts.  The  above  are  practically  all  the 
forms  that  have  been  noted. 
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The  existence  of  a  real  plural  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with 
a  dual,  and  all  of  the  few  nouns  taking  plural  suffixes  take  dual 
forms  as  well.  The  use  of  either  is,  however,  rare.  The  dual  is  more 
common  than  the  plural.     The  dual  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -teo;  as, 

ama^Trtr  y^'pUsom  those  two  men 

mopd'tso  my  two  daughters 

moing  Jcii'letsolci  those  two  women's  .  .  . 
This  dual  suffix  is  the  same  as  that  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 
personal  pronoun  (see  §  31).     The  use  of  the  dual  suifix  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  a  very  few  terms  of  relationship  and  words  for  hiunan 
beings  only. 

Plural  forms  are  equally  if  not  more  restricted.  In  the  few  examples 
noted  in  which  the  plural  is  used,  the  noim  takes  indifferently  -sdm 
or  -«em,  the  suffixes  used  for  the  plural  of  the  second  person  and  of 
the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  pronoim,  respectively  (see  §  31). 
The  suffixes  are  added  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  stem. 

y^'psom  men,  husbands  (yl^'pi  man,  husband) 

mai'dusem  men  (mai'dii  man) 

Jcu'lesem  women  {hu'le  woman) 

As  regards  noims,  thus,  the  ideas  of  niunber  are  but  little  devel- 
oped ;  the  development,  however,  is  greater  in  the  northwestern  than 
in  the  northeastern  dialect,  and  it  is  altogether  lacking  apparently 
in  the  southern  dialect.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  noim  is  parallel  to  the 
regularity  of  the  development  of  its  expression  in  the  pronoim. 

In  pronouns,  the  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  exactness  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  felt.  On  the  whole,  the  forms  may  be  said 
to  be  developed  regularly,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  these  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  we  have  a  full  series  of  dual 
and  plural  forms  in  the  independent  personal  pronoun.  In  the 
suflBxed  form  of  the  pronoun,  however,  this  completeness  is  lost, 
and  distinctions  of  number  are  made  only  in  the  first  person.  As 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  paradigm  of  the  subjective  inde- 
pendent personal  pronoun  (§  31),  there  is  some  little  confusion 
in  the  series,  the  dual  suffix  of  the  second  person  being  identical 
with  that  of  the  plural  suffix  of  the  first  and  third  persons.  The 
dual  suffixes,  again,  are  varied  for  the  different  persons  (-«am,  -«em, 
-isom),  although  the  plural  suffixes  are  more  uniform,  the  first  and 
third  persons  being  alike,  with  the  second  quite  similar.     In  com- 
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parison  with  this  northeastern  dialect,  the  forms  in  the  other  dia- 
lects are  interesting: 

Northwestern  Southern 

First  person  singular ni  ni 

Second  person  singular mi  mi 

Third  person  singular mdm  m^&m 

First  person  dual nisdm  nds 

Second  person  dual mim^dm  7mm 

Third  person  dual mJosdm  m^dm 

First  person  plural niaem  nes 

Second  person  plural mimsm  msm 

Third  person  plural mopdm  mosem 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  greater  regu- 
larity prevails,  the  dual  forms  for  the  first  and  third  persons  being 
alike,  and  that  of  the  second  keeping  the  same  vowel.  In  the 
plural,  however,  while  the  characteristic  vowel-change  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  is  preserved,  the  third  takes  a  wholly  new  plu- 
ral suffix.  .In  the  southern  dialect  this  irregularity  disappears,  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  coalescence  and  contraction  which  the 
pronoun  in  its  subjective  form  has  suflfered.  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  greater  regularity  of  the  dual  and  plural  pronominal 
forms  in  the  northwestern  dialect  may  be  connected  with  the  still 
greater  regularity  which  prevails  in  this  particular  among  the  Win- 
tun  stock,  on  which  the  northwestern  Maidu  border.  In  Wintim, 
the  pronominal  forms  are  perfectly  regular  throughout  dual  and 
plural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northeastern  dialect,  with  its 
smaller  degree  of  regularity,  is  in  contact  with  the  Achoma'wi  and 
Atsuge'wi,  dialects  of  the  Shasta,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  a  still 
less  regular  development  of  dual  and  plural,  and  form  a  transition 
to  the  Shasta  proper,  which  has  no  dual  at  all.  Variations  of  this 
sort  are  found  also  in  other  Calif omian  languages. 

As  stated  above,  the  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  much 
less  clear  in  their  expression  of  number,  dual  and  plural  forms  exist- 
ing for  the  first  person  only,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

First  person  singular -« 

First  person  dual -as 

First  person  plural -es 

Second  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural     .     .  -no 

Third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural    .     .  -n 
§28 
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The  method  of  differentiation  is  apparently  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  pronoun;  i.  e.,  the 
vowel-change  of  a  to  «  to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  dual. 
Co-ordinate  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  northwestern  dialect 
in  the  independent  pronoun  is  its  greater  regularity  in  the  suf- 
fixed form,  although  this  form  is  much  less  used  than  in  the  north- 
eastern. In  the  southern  dialect  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun 
are  not  found.  The  lack  of  definite  expression  of  number  in  the 
suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  in  the  dialect  here  presented  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun,  in  con- 
nection with  the  verbal  form,  to  distinguish  dual  from  plural;  as, 

mVntsem  okma/nkano  ye  two  will  be  hungry 
minsd'm  okmafnTcano  ye  all  will  be  hungry 

§  29.  Case 

The  Maidu  differs  from  many  American  languages  in  that  it 
lacks  any  development  of  incorporation  as  a  means  of  expressing 
syntactic  relations.  In  common  with  most  of  the  languages  of 
central  California,  subjective  and  objective  as  well  as  possessive 
relations  are  expressed  by  regular  case-endings,  suffixed  to  the  noim 
or  independent  form  of  the  pronoun,  both  of  which  stand  separate 
and  independent,  outside  the  verb.  That  the  marking  of  both 
subject  and  object  by  means  of  a  separate  case-suffix  is,  for  pur- 
poses of  clearness,  not  a  necessity,  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  all  these  languages.  The  Maidu  is  among  those  which  distin- 
guish by  a  special  suffix  the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  form 
unchanged.  To  designate  the  subjective,  the  Maidu  uses  the  suf- 
fix -m.  The  following  examples  will  render  the  use  of  the  sub- 
jective as  used  with  nouns  sufficiently  clear: 

sil  m  has  wo'Tcas  I  hit  the  dog  (with  a  stick)  (jsil  dog;  nl  i) 

sum  Tias  niJc  do'Tcan  the  dog  bit  me 

mai'dilm  a  o'Jcon  the  man  is  hungry 

nisd'm  Juis  mai^dii  wd^notianTcas  we  killed  the  man 

ml  Tculu'di  ono^bene  atso'ia  thou  must  travel  at  night,  she  said 

i'q/oJcds  min  I  am  kicking  you 

While  all  nouns  and  all  independent  pronouns,  except  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular,  form  the  subjective  regularly  in  -m 
(the  objective  being  the  simple  stem),  the  two  forms  referred  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  are,  besides,  irregular.     As  shown  in  the 
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above  examples,  the  subjective  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are,  respectively,  m,  nik 
and  mi  J  min.  In  the  dialect 'here  presented  the  independent  sub- 
jective forms  of  the  pronouns  above  mentioned  are  somewhat  rarely 
used,  the  subject  being,  as  a  rule,  expressed  by  the  suflSxed  form 
instead.  That  the  -m  used  is  really  a  subjective  and  not  an  agentive 
case  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  universal  employment  with  intran- 
sitive as  well  as  with  transitive  verbs. 

The  possessive  relation  is  shown  analogously  to  the  subjective 
by  a  case  suffix  -Jci.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  irregularity,  and 
all  nouns  and  all  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  alike  take  the 
suffix  : 

su'Jci  hukv/  dog's  tail 

Tndim  mai'dUmbomoJci  Vtusyo  those  people's  roast 

niTci  Mbo'  my  house 

mi'nJci  sii  Tias  wo^notias  I  have  killed  your  dog 

nisafki  Jcd'do  our  country 
The  suffix  is  added  always  to  the  objective  form  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  (i.  e.,  the  simple  stem),  and,  at  least  in  this  dialect, 
is  with  few  exceptions  -Jci.     In  the  case  of  the  interrogative  form 
WHOSE,  however,  we  find  simply  -1c;  as, 

homo' nik  sum  Tndkd'di  whose  dog  is  this?  * 
This  possessive  suffix  may  in  some  cases  be  added  after  a  pre- 
vious locative,  as  in  the  form 

sd'-wono-nor-ki  from-behind-the-fire's;  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  one 
who  comes  from  behind  the  fire 

§  30.  Locative  and  Instrumental  Suffixes 

In  Maidu,  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are  expressed  by  reg- 
ular suffixes,  continuing  logically  the  indication  of  real  syntactic 
relations  by  the  same  means.  The  development  of  these  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes  in  Maidu  is  not  very  great,  there  being 
but  three  locatives,  an  instrumental,  and  a  comitative.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  different  forms: 
^di  general  locative,  in,  on,  at. 

m^'mdi  in  the  water 

hetefitodi  in  the  olden  time 

iId  the  northwestern  dialect  the  possessive  is  the  same  as  here;  but  In  the  southern  form  there  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  tendency  to  its  partial  or  complete  abandonment.  It  there  frequently  becomes  reduced 
to  -k,  and  in  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  dialects  seems  to  disappear  completely,  the  subjective  fonn  of 
noun  or  pronoun  being  used  instead. 
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hobo'di  in  the  house,  at  home 

Jcau'di  on  the  ground 

nolco'm  nVTcdi  Tea  the  arrow  is  in  me 

ta'shitwonodi  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped 

dug  Tcanai'di  underneath  the  rock 
-n«,  ^nak  illative,  to,  toward;  sometimes  reduplicated. 

o'lolokiui  toward  the  smoke  hole 

unl'na  hither  (this-toward) 

mi'nna  toward  you  * 

hulvfnana  just  before  dark,  toward  night 
-nan  ablative,  from,  away  from. 

hobo' nan  olcoi'tsoia  he  went  away  from  the  house 

tikteie'nan  from  a  little  distance 

tuswd'yepenan  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
-n<  instrumental,  with,  by  means  of. 

sii  hds  tsafni  wd'l:as  I  hit  the  dog  with  a  stick 

mo'Jci  OTio'mhutvUm  worrw/Tctilcdisoia    she    measured    with    her 
hair 
''kan  comitative,  in  company  with,  together  with. 

ni'ld  siikan  oJcoi'ds  I  went  away  with  my  dog 

Tcii'UTcan  odi'Jc  notsoia  he  arrived  in  company  with  the  woman 

mi'vkan  dkoi'as  I  went  oflF  with  you 
There  is  some  question  as  to  this  being  a  regular  comitative  suffix, 
its  identity  with  the  conjunction  Jean  suggesting  that  the  apparent 
suffix  is  merely  the  conjunction  closely  combined  with  the.noun. 

§  31.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  Maidu  are  characterized  by  their  inde- 
pendence. In  discussing  the  ideas  of  number,  the  independent 
forms  of  the  pronoun  have  already  been  given;  but  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive  forms  are  here 
given  in  a  single  table: 


Subject 

Object 

Possessive 

First  person  singular    . 

nl 

nik 

ni'lci 

First  person  dual      .     . 

nisa/m 

nisaf 

nisd'ki 

First  person  plural  .     . 

nise'm 

nise' 

nise'Jci 

Second  person  singular . 

ml 

min 

mi'nki 

Second  person  dual .     . 

mi'ntsem 

mVntse 

mVntseld 

Second  person  plural    . 

7Ti%  nsom 

mVnso 

mVnsoki 

Third  person  singular  . 

m&yem 

md'ye 

mo'yeki 

Third  person  dual    .     . 

moi'tsom 

mo'tso 

mo'taoTd 

Third  person  plural .     . 

mb'aem 

md'ae 

mo'seJci 
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The  third  person  is  in  reality  more  a  demonstrative  than  a  true  per- 
sonal pronoun;  but  its  use  is  predominantly  that  of  a  personal  pro- 
noun, and  the  corresponding  demonstrative  urn  this  is  not  used  in 
either  the  dual  or  plural  forms.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
these  independent  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  take  all  the  locative 
and  instrumental  suflSxes,  and  are  in  every  respect  treated  as 
nouns.  The  personal  pronouns  also,  in  their  independent  form, 
may  take  the  suflSx  -wet(e)y  used  chiefly  with  verbal  stems  in  a  par- 
ticipial sense,  but  here  giving  forms  like 

mfwete  I  myself,  I  alone  md'nwete  he  alone 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  ideas  of  number,  the  fact  was 
referred  to,  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronoifn — one 
independent  and  one  suffixed  to  the  verb.     The  two  series  show 
little  in  common,  except  that  the  first  person  dual  and  plural  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  both  series  by  the  same  vowel-change  from  a  to  e. 
The  suffixed  forms  are  always  subjective,  and  are  suffixed  directly  to 
the  verbal  stem  or  to  the  various  modal,  directive,  temporal,  and 
other  suffixes  which  the  verb  may  have,  the  pronominal  suffixes, 
with   few   exceptions,  always   coming   last.     In   the   singular   the 
resulting  forms  are  clear  enough  without  the  addition  of  the  inde- 
pendent form  of  the  pronoun;  in  the  dual  and  plural,  however,  these 
are  usually  added,  although  here  the  first  person  is  always  sufficiently 
distinct.     When  the  sense  of  the  sentence  renders  the  person  clear, 
this   independent   pronoun  is   frequently   omitted.     The   following 
indicates  the  use  of  the  pronouns  with  the  intransitive  verb: 
m  o^hasi  or  o'Tcdsi  I  am  hungry 
ml  oJca'nJcano  or  oha'nkano  thou  art  hungry 
moye'm  oka^n  or  oka'n  miyye'm  he  is  hungry 
nisafm  oJca^nJcas  or  oka'nTcdsi  nisafm  we  two  are  hungry 
rm/ntsem  olca^rikano  or  oka'nlcano  rmfrdsem  ye  two  are  hungry 
mo>tsom  olca'n  or  olca'n  mbtsom  they  two  are  hungry 
nise'm  oke'tikes  or  oJce^nTcesi  nise'm  we  all  are  hungry 
rm/nsom  oka'nTcano  or  oTca'nJcano  mi'nsam  ye  all  are  hungry 
mb'sem  oka'n  or  oka'n  mb^sem  they  all  are  hungry 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  position  of  the  independent 
pronoun  is  variable,  it  being  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb  at 
will.      It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  suffixed  form  is  by  no  means  as 
fully  developed  as  is  the  independent.     This  condition  is  instructive, 
when  the  forms  in  use  in  the  other  dialects  are  compared.     It  then 
appears  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  the  suffixed  form  is  rare, 
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with  the  verbal  stem,  but  is  universally  added  to  the  auxiliary  verb; 
in  the  southern  dialect  the  use  of  the  suflixed  form  of  the  pronoun 
disappears.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  northeastern  dialect  here  pre- 
s^ited,  in  the  matter  of  pronominal  usage,  lies  at  the  extreme,  toward 
the  close  sjmthesis  of  pronoun  with  verb,  the  northwestern  being  less 
so,  and  the  southern  entirely  without  it.  As  the  northeastern  dialect 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Achoma'wi,  which  shows  much  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  incorporative  idea,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding 
this  greater  development  of  synthesis  between  the  verb  and  pro- 
noun as  in  part  due  to  association  and  contact. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The 
subjective  pronoun,  in  the  pronominal  conjugation,  is  suffixed  to  the 
verb  in  the  northeastern  dialect,  the  objective  standing  free  and 
independent. 

yo'-lcas  min  I  am  hitting  thee 
yd-a'nTcano  m&y^'  thou  art  hitting  him 
nisafm  min  yo-a'nlcas  we  two  are  hitting  thee 
Tno'Uom  niJc  yd' -lean  they  two  are  hitting  me 
yo-a^Tikano  nisaf  thou  art  hitting  us  two 

With  a  nominal  object,  the  method  is  the  same: 

sil  wo'notikds  I  am  killing  the  dog 
With  a  nominal  subject,  the  pronominal  suflfcjc  is  always  used: 

siim  hds  mai'dil  do' -lean  the  dog  bit  the  man 
For  emphasis,  it  is  customary  to  use,  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  of  the  pronominal  conjugation,  the  independent  form  in 
addition  to  the  suffixed;  as, 

yd' 'Teas  ni  min  I  am  hitting  you 
yo-a'nkaTw  ml  mAxyV  thou  art  hitting  him 

Just  as  in  the  intransitive  the  dialect  here  presented  tends  more 
strongly  toward  synthesis  between  pronoun  and  verb  than  do  any  of 
the  other  dialects,  so  in  the  transitive  the  same  conditions  prevail, 
if  anything,  more  strongly  marked,  as  both  the  other  dialects  have  the 
subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  pronoun  entirely  free  and  separate 
from  the  verb  which  appears  in  a  participial  form. 

§  32.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  is  not  as  highly  developed  in  Maidu  as  in 
many  other  American  languages.    But  two  forms  are  commonly 
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in  use,  corresponding  to  this  and  that,  and  indicating  position 
near  or  remote  from  the  speaker.  For  the  former,  unl'  is  used, 
and  for  the  latter,  amaf.  Somewhat  rarely  a  third  form,  anl',  is 
employed  to  indicate  position  still  more  remote.  The  third  personal 
pronoun  is  often  used  in  place  of  a  demonstrative,  and  may  take 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  three.  All  three  demonstratives  take 
all  the  nominal  case  and  locative  suffixes.  The  use  of  these  demon- 
stratives is  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

uni'm  mai'dilm  ydha/maka  this  man  will  be  good 

amafm  sum  that  dog 

amfm  rnai'dilm  that  (far  off)  man 

amafkan  wonotitsoia  and  he  killed  that  one 

umfnan  from  here,  hence 

amafdi  there,  at  that  place 

amd'Jci  sil  that  person's  dog 

rao'im  mai^dum  this,  that  man 

§  33.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

A  relative  pronoun  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Maidu,  its  place  being 
filled  by  the  use  of  a  reflexive  suflSx  with  the  verb.  Such  construc- 
tions are,  however,  rare.    An  example  is: 

mam  maVdilm  has  Tcakafn  Vsyotiusdom  this  man  it  was  causing 
to  kick  himself ;  i.  e.,  he  was  the  man  who  was  kicked 

Interrogative  pronouns,  on  the  contrary,  are  common.  Which 
is  expressed  by  homd\  and  who  by  Twmo'ni,  both  taking  case  and 
locative  suflSxes,  as  do  other  pronouns.  What,  why,  and  how 
are  formed  from  a  different  stem,  being  respectively  liesl'f  hesd'-, 
and  hesafti.    A  few  examples  of  the  use  of  these  follow: 

homo'mdi  mxikaf  hil'spem  in  which  (house)  do  you  live? 

Tiorm'nim  mdkaf  who  are  you? 

TioTrvd^nik  mm  mukafdl  whose  dog  is  this? 

Jiesi'm  maJcd^d^  what  is  it  ? 

hesa/moni  Jcadi^Jcm^nom  makd'd^^  why  doesn't  it  rain? 

Thesafti  eto'spem  .  .  .  how  strong  .  .  .   ? 

§  34.  Adjectives 

The  adjective  in  Maidu  is  strongly  nominal  in  character.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  true  nomen  actoris,  formed  from  a  verbal  stem, 
with  or  without  duplication  or  reduplication,  by  the  addition  of  the 
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suffix  -pe.    Apparently  any  verbal  stem  may  thus  be  used  in  this 
form  to  qualify  or  describe  a  noun;  as,  ' 

o'Jc'pem  mai'dilm  hungry  man  Oiterally,  hungerer  man) 
eto'spem  mai'dum  strong  man  {eto'skasi  I  am  strong) 
di'pdipem  pafTca  smooth  board  (literally,  slider  board) 
lahfmpem  tsa  long  stick 

Many  adjectives,  however,  do  not  admit  of  the  form  in  -pe,  and 
are  formed  from  the  verbal  stem  by  merely  adding  to  them  the 
nominal  subjective  suffix(?)  -m.  The  majority  of  these  forms  are 
made  from  verbal  steins  ending  in  a  vowel.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  adjective  are: 

tete'm  sum  large  dog  Jce'yim  Tiobo'  old  house 

fern  silm  small  dog 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  steins  from  which  the  adjectives  are  formed, 
are  capable  of  taking  the  regular  pronominal  tense- and  modal 
suffixes  and  being  used  as  intransitive  verbs;  as,  leefyimakas  i 
SHALL  BE  OLD.  Some  stems,  however,  appear  not  to  be  used,  except 
as  forming  these  nominal  forms,  as  adjectives.  Either  of  the  nominal 
forms  of  these  stems  (that  in  -pe  or  in  -m)  takes  all  regular  nominal 
locative  suffixes,  and  probably  also  all  case-suffixes  as  well,  although 
these  have  at  present  been  noted  only  in  the  instance  of  those 
ending  in  -pe, 

Jce'yidi  in  the  old  one  lala'mpeJci  the  long  one's  .  .  . 

ted'ni  with  the  big  one 

In  some  cases  both  the  -pe  and  the  -m  forms  are  used  with  the 
same  stem;  as, 

hfmim  tsa,  UMmpem  tsa  long  stick 
In  these  cases,  the  form  in  -pe  is  generally,  but  not  always,  redu- 
plicated. 

§  36.  Adverbs 

Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  adjectival  steins  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yahd'm  good  yahaft  well,  nicely 

vxisafm  bad  vxisa't  poorly,  evilly 

tete'm  large  tete't  much,  greatly,  very 

Other  adverbs,  such  as  those  of  time  and  distance,  etc.,  seem  to 
be  from  independent  stems. 

H'kte  slightly,  somewhat,  a  lei  agtin 

Uttle  leVduk  by  and  by 

Tiada!  far  away  te'wo  a  Uttle,  partially 


he! nek  to-morrow 
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§  36.  ConneGtiyes 

With  the  exception  of  lean  and,  connectives  in  Maidu  are  all 
formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various 
temporal,  modal,  and  other  suffixes.  Very  often  the  resulting  form 
is  compounded  with  Aran,  which,  while  it  may  stand  alone,  is  gen- 
erally reduced  to  an  enclitic.  The  more  common  of  these  con- 
nectives are: 

a-dom,  ado'nkan  so,  and  so  a-tae't,    atse'tkan    while,    and 

a-Tuet  but  while 

a-mendom  if  not,  and  if  not  a-we'teUy     awete'nJcan    then, 

a-mo'nij  amd'nikan  then,  and  thereafter,  and  then 

then 

§37.  Interjections 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  interjections  in  Maidu,  the  followii^ 
being  those  most  commonly  in  use: 

Jiei  halloo !  Ad  well !  all  right 

St  look!  well!  ham  an  exclamation  of  rage, 

d  exclamation  of  disgust  practically  equivalent  to  a 

ettvf  stop!  curse 

hmm  exclamation  of  disgust 

VOCABULARY  (§§  38-41) 
§  38.  Classes  of  Stems 

In  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  the  Maidu  we  may  divide  the 
stems  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  admit  of  no  suffixes,  or  only  such  as  are  neither 
nominal  nor  verbal. 

(2)  Those  which  take  nominal  suffixes. 

(3)  Those  which  take  verbal  suffixes. 

The  first  group  includes  merely  a  few  adverbs,  interjections,  and 
a  connective.  The  second  comprises  nouns,  pronoims,  and  most 
adjectives.  The  third  takes  in  all  verbs  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
some  adjectives,  and  the  remainder  of  the  connectives.  This 
grouping,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible,  breaks 
down  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  use  participial 
suffixes  with  stems  normally  taking  only  nominal  suffixes,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  where  noim  and  verb  are 
formed  from  a  single  stem.    The  latter  cases  will  be  considered 
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in  speaking  of  the  stems  of  the  second  group;  and  as  for  the  former, 
all  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  rather  than 
the  extraordinary  forms  which  should  be  given  greatest  weight. 

§  39*  Stems  Taking  no  Suffixes,  or  Only  Such  as  are 
neither  Nominal  nor  Verbal 

Of  stems  takmg  no  suflSxes  at  all,  there  appear  to  be  very  few. 
Interjections  include  the  majority  of  such  stems.  A  list  of  these 
has  been  given  in  §  37.  Except  for  these  interjections,  the  only 
other  stem  taking  no  affix  is  the  simple  conjimction  kan  and.  This, 
moreover,  although  it  may,  and  often  does,  stand  independently,  is 
at  times  so  closely  connected  with  the  noun  as  to  be  enclitic. 

Stems  taking  suffixes  other  than  those  taken  by  nouns  or  verbs 
are  few  also  and  are  only  adverbial : 

hei  {hei'himj  hei'bo)  again,  also         hu'Jcoi  still,  yet 
hei'duk  by  and  by  Wvx)  a  little,  partially 

A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectival 
stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yahd'm  good;  yahaft  well  tete'm  large,  great;  tete't  much, 

greatly 

Adverbial  ideas,  however,  such  as  can,  must,   perhaps,  almost, 

WHOLLY,  ALWAYS,  ctc,  are  expressed  in  Maidu  by  suffixes  added 

to  the  verb. 

§  40.  Sterns  Taking  Nominal  Suffixes  Only 

These  stems  may  be  further  subdivided  into  nominal,  pronom- 
inal, and  adjectival  stems. 

NOMINAL  STEMS 

Maidu  possesses  a  large  number  of  true  nominal  stems  showing 
no  relation  at  all  apparently  to  verbal  or  other  steins.  Deriva- 
tives formed  from  verbs  exist  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the 
greater  mass  of  nouns  are  derived  from  purely  nominal  stems.  A 
few  examples  of  nouns  derived  from  verbal  stems  may  be  given 
before  considering  the  nominal  stems  proper : 

M  to  smell;  M'Jcu  nose  mai  to  speak;  maVdil  Indian; 

ho  to  blow;  ho' wo  wind  mai'Tci  boy 

In  other  instances  noun  and  verb  appear  to  be  formed  from  the 
same  root ;  as, 

Iw'ni  heart  ho'nsiptsoia  she  breathed 

ho'nwi  breath  Jvo'nkodom  coughing 

§p,40 
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Nominal  stems  proper  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Monosyllabic. 

(2)  Polysyllabic,  duplicated  or  reduplicated. 

(3)  Polysyllabic,  without  reduplication. 

1.  Monosyllabic  stems  are  not  very  numerous,  but  as  a  class 
include  some  of  the  most  common  nouns.  They  may  be  grouped 
under  several  heads : 

RELATIONSHIP  TERMS  ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  PARTS   OF   BODY 

son  te  dog  su 

daughter  po  hand  md 

younger  sister  Jc/a  flower  yd 

mother  ne  bush  do 

grandson  pe  willow  pa 

*  feathers  ye 

MISCELLANEOUS 

fire  sa  stone  o 

salt  ha  road  ho 

cloud  ya  raft  no 

snow  to  mortar-stone  a 

2.  Duplicated  and  reduplicated  stems  are  also  not  very  numerous, 
and  refer  chiefly  to  parts  of  the  body  and  to  animals  and  birds. 

DUPLICATED  REDUPLICATED 

crow  a  a  yellow-hammer  voolo'loko 

eagle  Ica'lca  robin  tsi^statatko 

quail  yu^yu  fly  eme'lulu 

nest  tu'tu  shoulder  dd'daka 

rib  tsl'tsi  star  Ivlvf 

breast  nafna  egg  pa'lcpaka 

ankle  po'lopolo  cotton  wood  wUVll 

grass  popo^  smoke  hole  oWloJco 

yellow  pine  hoho'  thunder  vntu'mtumi 

twig  toid 
Onomatopoeia  seems  to  be  but  little  in  force  in  Maidu,  being  not 
particularly  apparent  in  these  duplicated  and  reduplicated  animal  and 
bird  names,  where,  in  other  languages,  it  frequently  plays  a  very 
important  part. 

3.  Polysyllabic  unreduplicated  stems,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  form 
probably  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  nominal  stems.  Although 
a  considerable  number  of  polysyllabic  nominal  stems  are  quite  clearly 
descriptive,  and  hence  analyzable  into  simpler  stems,  a  large  majority 
have  so  far  resisted  analysis  and  must  be  considered  stems.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  apparently  unanalyzable  stem-nouns: 

§40 
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head  otW) 
face  wAisv! 
eye  Wni 
mouth  si'mi 
t^eth  Ua/wa 
tongue  (^'ni 
ear  hono' 
neck  Tcu^yi 
foot  pai'yi 
nails  tsiW 
blood  am' 
sinew  paka' 
tail  JuitZ' 

grizzly  bear  pdfno 
brown  bear  mo'd^ 
deer  silrmf 
fox  ^m' 
gopher  A^m^' 

fish  mako^ 
salmon  mdyi' 

woman  kiiU^ 
baby  Icond' 
house  u'yi 
coals  heml^ 
smoke  suhu' 
arrow-point  boso' 


PARTS  OF  THE  BODY 

back  Wvn 
nipples  mini' 
arm  yi'mi 
armpit  kowd' 
belly  kaml' 
hip  md'wa 
penis  Arost' 
leg  toll' 
liver  AriiZa' 
bone  &o'mi 
dung  pitl' 
fat  Ao'fi 
skin  poaa/la 

MAMMALS 

coyote  i^?^'pa 
field-mouse  yoso' 
ground-squirrel  M'ld 
chipmunk  wi'sla 
mole  yv/tdvli 

BIRDS,  FISH,  INSECTS 

grasshopper  t'6'li 
angle-worm  kayl' 
I 

pack-basket  vx)W 
snowshoe  tsuwaf 
meat  waJcd' 
sun  jpoko' 
evening  kulu' 
valley  koyo' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


As  examples  of  nominal  stems  which  are  clearly  analyzable,  but  not 
yet  entirely  explained,  the  following  may  serve: 

forehead  siln-^ka  (perhaps  from  son-  referring  in  some  way  to 
the  head,  as  in  sd'ntsetsojnndomj  head-pirst;  and  dd'daka 
SHOULDER,  i.  e.,  head-shoulder) 

beard  sim-pani  (perhaps  from  sim  mouth,  and  pan-,  a  stem  oc- 
curring in  pantsoia  they  made  rope) 

.wrist  mor-kulu'  (from  md  hand  and  [  ?]) 

wild-cat  Jii'n-tsepi  (from  hi'ni  eye,  and  [  ?]) 

otter  mo'in-pano  (from  mo'mi  water,  and  pd'no  grizzly-bear) 

rat  d'ni'Sape  (from  o  rock,  and  [?]) 

jack-rabbit  tsi'n-kuti  (from  tsl  robe,  and  kuti  animal) 

shite-poke  wak-si  (from  the  verbal  stem  vxik-  to  cry) 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1-10— i6 
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PRONOMINAL  STEMS 

A  full  paradigm  of  the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  has 
been  given  in  §§31,  32,  and  these  need  not  therefore  again  be 
referred  to  here.  The  interrogative  pronouns  ought,  however,  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  homo'  which,  and  homoni  who.  The  interrogative 
pronoun  what  is  7ie8l\  but,  besides  taking  the  regular  nominal  suf- 
fixes, it  also  may  take  certain  verbal  or  semiverbal  suflBxes. 

ADJECTIVAL  STEMS 

Adjectives  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  those  formed  from  independent 
stems,  with  or  without  reduplication;  and  (2)  those  formed  from 
verbal  stems,  generally  with  the  suflSx  -pe.  The  first  of  these  classes 
may  be  divided  according  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  redupli- 
cation. 

NO  REDUPLICATION  REDUPLICATION 

little  tern  large  tete' 

small  tibl'  long  Id'lami 

good  yaliaf 
bad  wcLsaf 
short  nvf^ 
old  Wyi 

Quite  a  number  of  adjectives  belonging  apparently  to  this  first 
class  have  the  suffix  -p^,  although  the  stem  shows  no  relation  to  any 
verbal  stem,  and  seems  never  to  be  used  as  such.  These  are  both 
reduplicated  and  unreduplicated,  and  include  all  color  names.  In 
some  cases,  two  forms  exist,  one  with,  and  one  without,  the  suffix  -pe. 

NO  REDUPLICATION  REDUPLICATION 

healthy  eto'spe  weak  le'lepe 

heavy  woho'lpe  light  Jiehe'Tcpe 

thick  kol'lpe  thin  toto'pe 

short  nu^spe  wide  da'pdape 

sour  tsutsu'Tcpe 

COLOR  NAMES 

black  senfseupe  red  Wlclakpe 

green  titl'tpe  white  da'ldalpe 

NUMERALS 

The  numerals  belong  to  this  first  class  of  adjectival  stems,  and  are 
as  follows  up  to  ten : 

one  sv/a  six  sai^tsoTco 

two  pe^Tie  seven  to'pwi 

three  safpwi  eight  pe'ntcoy^ 

four  tso'yi  nine  pe'lio 

five  mdfwiTca  ten  md'soJco 
§40 
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The  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -nini;  as,  sv/Unini 
ONCE,  p^rie'nini  twice,  etc.  Distributives  are  formed  by  redupUcat- 
ing  the  final  syllable;  as,  su'tUi  one  each,  pe'n^nS  two  each,  etc, 

§  41.  Stems  Taking  Verbal  Suffixes 

Verbal  stems  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  to 
whether  they  are  treated  always  as  stems  pure  and  simple,  or  are 
sometimes  used  in  connection  with  other  stems,  modifying  these 
and  serving  as  prefixes. 

Stems  of  the  first  type  are  predominantly  composed  of  consonant- 
vowel-consonant.  Many  occur  in  pairs  or  groups,  with  similar  or 
nearly  similar  meaning,  but  with  variable  vowel;  whereas  a  few 
pairs  show  not  a  variable  vowel,  but  a  variable  consonant.  Besides 
these  tri-literal  stems  there  are  a  number  of  bi-literal  and  uni-literal 
forms  and  a  few  as  yet  unanalyzable  dissyllabic  stems.  The  follow- 
ing list  shows  the  tri-literal  stems  which  have  at  present  been  deter- 
mined, and  indicates  both  the  systematic  character  of  these  stems 
and  also  the  pairing  or  grouping  spoken  of  above.  In  some  cases 
the  meaning  of  the  stem  is  yet  uncertain,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  it  occurs.  Tri-literal  stems,  as  a  rule, 
take  modifying  stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

-hak'  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -5(gi-(?);  -bok-Ci) 

'hal'  to  mark,  paint 

'has-  to  sweep(?);  -his-  to  live,  stay ;  husCi) 

"hat-  to  break  ;    hot-  to  break 

'dak'  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -dek-  to  make  hole 

'dam-  to  give 

'dip-  to  slide 

'dis-  to  slide 

'daS'  to  split 

'■dat'{'i)\  -6?o^- to  overturn ;  -(^-(?) 

'hak'  to  tear;  'huk'  to  whistle  (?) 

'hulr  to  lie,  cheat;  -hul'Ci) 

'hxip'  to  move  with  friction;  'hop-  to  move  with  friction ;  -Mp-  to 

stretch;  -hup-iX) 
'has-  to  slide;    -hes'  to  scratch;    -hia-  to  make  basket;    -hoS'  to 

scare  (?)  'hii8'{'i) 
'kal-  (?);  'kel'  to  perforate;  -kol-  to  bore(?);  -kol-  to  roll;  ''hd'{Vj 
'kap'  to  move  with  friction  (?);  -kop-  to  move  with  friction  (?); 

'kop-i'i) 
•kes-iVi 

'kat'  to  strike;  -ket'  to  graze;  -kot-  to  divide;  -hut'  to  divide 
'luk'{\)\  -lek'l'i);  -lok-ii);  -^'^  to  creep;  -?m*- to  creep 
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'lol-  to  cry 

'lap-  to  crawl (?);   -lep'{'i)\   -lip-  to  cry  out;   -lop-  to  move  with 

friction  (?) 
-los-i'i) 

-mak'  to  know,  count,  measure 
-7nal'{'i) 
-not'  to  bend 

'pok-  to  strike;  -pok-  to  shake  (?) 

-pel'  to  perforate;  -pol-  dislocate;  -pid-  dislocate,  remove 
-pin-  to  hear 
-pes-  to  crumble 
-pat-Ci);  -pit-ii) 
-sal-Ci);  -sil'  to  shake 
-tul-  to  break  flat  thing 
-^^X:- to  jump(?);  -t8ik-{'i) 
'tovi-  (-?) 

'tap  to  squeeze (?);  -top-  to  break;  -top-  to  jump;    tup-  to  break 
-tsap-  to  tear,  rip 

-tas-  to  slap(?);  -tes-  to  strip  oflF;  -tos-{'i)\  -to8-{()\  -tus-  to  break 
-tsot-  to  rip  off 
-  itsu-  to  rub 
-wak-  to  cry  out 
-yak-  to  crush;  -y^X:-  to  strike 
-yal-  to  split;  -yol-  to  break;  -yt^/-  to  rip,  split 
-yat-{'i) 

Bi-literal  and  uni-litei*al  stems  of  this  first  type  are  quite  numerous, 
and  a  partial  list  is  here  given.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  tri- 
literal  stems  as  a  rule,  by  the  fact  that  they  rarely  take  any  modifying 
stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

a-  to  say  mo-  to  drink 

a-  to  be  (auxiliary  verb)  mo-  to  shoot 

ap-  to  slip,  slide  o-  (?) 

ho-  to  blow  0-  to  go,  travel 

hoi-  to  leach  acorns  pe-  to  eat 

hit-  to  stink  pil-  to  sew 

dl-  to  swell  -tau-  to  twist  (?) 

do-  to  bite,  seize  with  t^eth  to-  to  burn 

hi.-  to  smell  (?)  -toi-  to  divide  in  strips 

hoi-  to  spread  apart  (?)  tne-  to  see 

kai-  to  fly  -tsoi-  to  bend 

k!ai-  to  be  called,  named  -yau-  to  break  flat  thing 

ko-  to  have,  possess  (?)  yd  (?) 

koi-  (?)  -yn-  (?) 

ine-  to  take,  seize 
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Special  mention  ought  to  be  made,  in  speaking  of  stems  of  this 
type,  of  the  connectives.  The  -simple  connective  and,  indicated  by 
Tcan^  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  unchangeable 
stems.  All  other  connectives  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  auxiliary 
verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various  verbal  suffixes.  A  list  of 
these  connectives,  any  of  which  may  take  the  simple  connective  lean 
as  an  additional  suffix,  follows: 

ddo'm  so,  thus  atse  t  the  whiles,  at  this  time 

arw^t  but  awe'hisim  continually 

amJSni  then  aw^'te  then 

Verbal  stems  which,  although  dissyllabic,  yet  appear  to  be  unana- 
lyzable,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  other  types.  Some  of  the 
more  common  ones  follow: 

he^no-  to  die  -pwi'li-  to  roll 

JcoW-  to  rotate  -tola-  to  crush 

o'nJcoi'  to  conquer  -tibil-  to  wind  around 

ope'-  (?)  wile'-  to  run 

peda'-  to  steal,  to  answer  wo' no-  to  die 

Verbal  stems  of  the  second  type  have  already  been  discussed  in 
§  §  1 1-13,  and  need  not  therefore  be  taken  up  in  detail  here  again.  The 
J,  w^  and  y  series  seem  to  be  the  clearest  and  least  doubtful,  and  to 
offer  the  fewest  apparent  exceptions.  The  A  series  is  quite  puzzling; 
the  /form  (A/-),  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  others  in  the  series 
in  meaning,  falling  as  it  does  into  the  class  of  pure  prefixes,  indicating 
parts  of  the  body.  The  e  and  u  forms  (he-  and  hu-)  are  also  very 
irregular.  Although  the  characteristic  feature  of  these  stems  is,  that 
while  th«y  are  most  commonly  used  to  modify  another  stem  as  a 
prefix,  they  may  yet  themselves  stand  as  independent  stems  on  occa- 
sion, there  are  one  or  more  in  each  series  which  can  not  so  stand 
independently,  it  seems.     The  reasons  for  this  exception  are  not  yet 

clear. 
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TEXT 

SO'tim  *     neno'mmaiduin '      bii'sstsoia.'       Wiso'tpini  *      he'nantg  ^ 

One  old  people  lived,  it  is  said.  Big  Springs  on  this  side  of 

ku'mmeniin **   h5bo'k5dom^    mai'sem*    bu'sstsoia.'   Ama'nkan*  sO'ti*® 

houseless  ones        bark  hut  OMrning  they  lived,  it  is  said.       That  one  and         one 

pakupem"      neao'mmaidum  *      matsoi'am."      Ama'dikan"      m5'n" 

daughter  pos-  old  people  it  is  related.  There  and  she 

sessing  person 

kule'm**      bu'sstsoia.*      Amafikan*      matsoi'am"     5p6'kanbeninr " 

girl  lived,  it  is  said.  That  one  and  it  is  related  always 

» id'lim  ONE  i-m  subjective). 

s  neru/maidUm  old  people;  ne^no,  rufnope  the  usual  adjective  used  for  referring  to  animate  things,  and 
standing  for  old  pebson  if  unaccompanied  by  a  noun;  -m  the  connective,  euphonic  consonant  used  in  form- 
ing compound  nouns,  etc.;  mai'd&  man,  inolan,  perhaps  from  root  mai-  to  speak;  -m  the  sulfix  of  the 
subjective  case. 

'  Wsstsoia  LIVED  (from  the  stem  M2m-,  bia-  to  Live,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  one  place);  -tsot^ 
verbal  sufld.x  indicating  completed  action,  quotative.  i.  e.,  the  knowledge  is  not  obtained  by  the  experience 
of  the  speaker,  but  comes  to  him  merely  by  hearsay;  -a  the  usual  sufQx  of  the  third  person,  -n  (-ton), 
is  rarely  used  with  -tsoi     This  may  be  a  contraction  from  -tsai-an(J) . 

<  tpisd'tpini  a  place  known  locally  as  Big  Springs,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather 
river,  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  county,  California.    I  am  unable  to  analyze  this  name  satisOactorily. 

ft  htfnanti  on  this  side  of.  Analyzable  as  follows:  he-  a  demonstrative  stem  (confined  chiefly  to  the 
northwestern  dialect)  meaning  this;  -nan-  the  nominal  locative  suffix  meaning  fbom;  -li  probably  from 
■4i,  the  general  locative  suffix  at   in.  etc. :  hence  the  whole  meaning  this-from-at,  a  spot  between 

THIS  AND  THE  ONE  SPOKEN  OP. 

*  ku'mmenim  a  houseless  person;  hum-  the  name  appfied  to  the  semi-subterranean,  circular,  earth- 
covered  lodges;  -men  the  negative  or  privative  suffix;  to  this  Is  then  added  a  euphonic  t,  and  finally  the 
subjective  suffix  -m 

f  h6bo'k5dom  owning  a  bark  hut;  h6b</  the  conical  bark  huts  in  which  the  poorer  people  lived;  hd  alone 
seems  to  be  used  as  synonjrmous  with  dwelling,  ant  sort  op  a  shelter  or  house;  -kd  a  suffix  very 
commonly  used,  indicating  the  quality  of  possessing,  hence  hdbo'ko  having  the  quauty  op  possess- 
ing A  BABK  hut;  -do  the  suffix  of  the  present  participle;  -m  the  subjective  suffix.  The  whole  might 
be  rendered  owners  of  a  babk  hut. 

*  mai'sem  thet.  This  is  apparently  a  form  sjmonjrmous  with  mS^sem  or  mdi^ttm.  The  final  m  is  the 
subjective  suffix. 

*  amd'nkan  and  that  one;  ajnd^  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  referring  to  the  old  people,  here  in 
the  subjective  case  amd'mt  the  m  being  changed  to  a  before  Jk,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  rule  (see 
§  4,  -kan  and). 

10  86^ ti  one.    Here  In  objective  case  (cf.  note  1) . 

11  pA'kUpem  a  person  having  a  daughter;  pd,  po  daughter;  -kU  the  same  as  -kd,  the  suffix  meaning 
having  the  quality  of  possessing;  -pe  the  suffix  used  generally  to  form  the  nomen  actoris,  etc.;-m 
the  subjective  suffix. 

"  maUoi'am  it  is  related.  This  frequently  appearing  form  seems  to  come  from  a  verbal  stem  ma- 'to 
relate,  to  tell;  -tsoi-  the  quotative  suffix  of  completed  action;  -a-  the  suffix  of  the  third  person,  gener- 
ally used  with  -tsoi.    The  use  of  -m  here  is  as  yet  not  clear. 

i^amA'dikan  and  at  that  place;  amd'  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  •4i  the  locative  suffix  at;  -Iron 
the  conjunction  and. 

»♦  Tndn  THE,  THAT.  The  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  This  is  used  very  frequently 
almost  as  a  demonstrative.^  Here  mdn,  instead  of  mom,  because  of  the  following  it 

^kiUi  m  WOMAN,  GIRL  (here  subjective). 

>«  6pi*kanbeninV  every  time,  always.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  analyze  this  completely  or  satisfactorUy; 
6p('  occurring  alone  means  all;  -kan  seems  to  be  derived  from  kani,  meaning  also  all,  each,  evert; 
-be  is  the  same  as  -pe  (the  p  changing  to  b  after  n);  the  final  suffix  -ninl  appears  to  have  a  temporal  signifi- 
cance; as  also  In  Wwonini  once  in  a  while  (from  le'wo  some). 
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kulu'nanam5nihehe' "    piye'tonok5m  "      sO'tim  "      kQlQ'nanamaa't  *** 

evenlDg-to ward- when-  one  who  went  one  evcning-toward 

almost  bathing 

wono'raentsoia.**    Ama'nkan*    tu'itsoia."    Ama'nkan*  n^Di'ustsoia.** 

misaed-not,  it  is  said.  That  one  aud         slept,  it  is  said.      That  one  and         dreamed  for  her- 

self, it  is  said. 

NSDi'webissim  "      kaka'nim  **     po "      dSdI' webissim  **      mOpi'kno  ^ 

Dreaming  kept  on  every  night         dreaming  kept  on  same  oi^ 

n^Drdom**  n^Di'ustsoia."  Ama'nkan*  piye'tonotsoia.** 

dreaming  dreamed  for  her-  That  one  and  bathing  went,  it 

self,  it  is  said.  is  said. 

Piye'tonopenkan  **  oki'tmenpem  "  6'kdatsoia.^  AmankaD*  be'nekto" 

One  who  has  gone  one  not  returning  it  dawned,  it        That  one  and       morning  in 

bathing  and  is  said. 


"  kiUil'nanamdnihIhi*  when  it  was  almost  dusk;  km^'  is  the  usual  term  for  evenino,  the  early  part 
of  the  night;  -nana-  a  reduplicated  form  of  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  towabd;  -mdni  a  temporal 
suffix  with  the  force  of  when,  after;  hiks\  a  suffix  of  somewhat  uncertain  meaning,  usually  indicating 
doubtfulness  or  approximation 

u  piyi'tonokdm  one  who  went  batuino  (from  ptyr'-.  pipi^to-  to  swim  or  bathe);  -no  is  probably 
merely  the  verbal  suffix  of  generalized  motion,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  a  contraction  from  ^no-  to  go, 
TO  travel,  hence  to  oo  to  bathe;  -kd  the  suffix  indicating  having  the  quauty  or  possessing;  -m  the 
subjective  suffix,  this  agreeing  in  case  with  the  amd'm  in  amA^Akau. 

1*  »d'tim  ONE.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  girl  or  to  the  evening.  It  is  probably,  however, 
the  former,  as,  if  it  meant  one  evening,  the  close  connection  of  the  two  words  would  lead  to  the  change 
of  the  -mto-fi 

»  kUlu'nanamad't.  The  first  portion  of  this  is  identical  with  the  first  portion  of  the  word  in  note  17. 
The  final  suffix  is,  however,  a  rather  puxEling  one.  It  would  seem  to  mean  indeed,  thVs,  but  its  use  is 
obscure. 

n  woTiO'mtntsoia  did  not  lose,  miss;  won6'  seems  to  mean  to  lose,  to  miss,  and  must  be  distinguished 
carefully  from  tod'no,  which  means  to  die.  The  -Uoi  is  the  usual  quotative,  completed  action,  with  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun. 

s  tu'itsoia  slept  (from  the  stem  tH'i-  to  sleep);  -tsoia  (see  above). 

»  TUDl'UStSOia  DREAMED  FOR  HERSELF.  IT  IS  SAID;  n^Di'  iS  A  DREAM,  fUDi'm-maidH  is  A  DREAMER,  One  Of 

the  two  classes  of  shamans.  The  use  of  the  reflexive  suffix  -ti«  here  is  not  wholly  clear.  It  probably  means 
SHE  DREAMED  FOR  HERSELF.  This  constTuctlon— a  participle  followed  by  a  verb,  or  a  continuative 
followed  by  a  verb— is  one  of  the  most  frequent. 

**  nlDVwlbiasim  kept  dreaming.  The  reflexive  is  not  used  in  this  case.  The  suffix  -biasim  is  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  bis-  to  remain,  to  continue,  and  is  the  usual  continuative  suffix  employed,  giv- 
ing the  sense  of  to  keep  on.  It  is  very  generally  joined  to  the  verbal  stem  by  -wi,  which  is  of  uncertain 
meaning. 

*  kak&'nim  evert.    A  reduplicated  form  of  kani'm  each,  all. 

M  p6  NIGHT.  This  term  is  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  whole  period  of  darkness,  or,  if  restricted, 
applies  more  to  the  middle  of  the  night,    pd'alo  midnight. 

»  mopVkno  that  same  one;  md  is  the  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  The  suffix 
»pi'kno  seems  to  be  an  intensive,  and  to  mean  the  same,  the  vert.     It  is  here  objective. 

«  niDi'dom  dreaming  (here  the  present  participle,  formed  with  -dom). 

»  piye'tonoUoia  went  to  bathe,  rr  is  said  (cf.  note  18). 

»  piye'tonopefikan  the  one  who  had  gone  bathing;  pipe'tono-  cf.  note  18;  pefig  the  suffix  of  the 
nomen  aetoris,  -pern  becoming  -peA  before  k;  the  suffix  -kan  is  the  common  connective. 

«»  oki'tmenpem  one  not  returning,  okit-  meaning  to  return,  to  arrive  at  a  place.  Analyiable. 
perhaps,  into  o-  (an  hypothetical  verbal  stem  connected  with  d-  to  go)  and  -kit  the  regular  directive  sufl^ 
meaning  down,  down  to  We  have,  in  addition,  -men  the  negative,  and  -pe  the  suffix  of  the  nomen 
aetoris,  with  the  subjective  -m. 

*3  e'kdataoia  it  dawned.    The  verbal  form  ekda-  is  related  closely  to  ekV  day. 

»  b^'Tukto  IN  the  morning  (sometimes  merely  be'nek).  The  suffix  -to  in  use  here  is  obscure.  It  occurs 
in  a  number  of  similar  cases,  with  apparently  a  temporal  meaning. 
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mako'**      hala'pweten^      Osi'pindom  *•      oki'tsoia.^      Mobe'ikOna'* 

fish  carried  having  coming  out  of  Arrived,  it  Her  father  to 

towara  house.  I8  said. 

bohu'isitotsoia.'*  Awete'nkan*®  bu'sstsoia.'  Bodoi'kiniidom**  bCi'sstsoia.' 

handed  over  to,  Thus  having  been       stayed  it  is         Sitting  on  ground  remained, 

it  is  said.  and  said.  it  is  said. 

Ama'in*'     maya'ken*'      tsai'men*^       tseine'npe(in)"    oki'tkotsoia.** 

That  one  say  they  by  and  by  one  unseen  arrlvlng-qnali- 

ty  had,  it  is 
said. 

Pu'iyanan*^    maya'ken**  oko'koinpintsoia.^  A'fikanim*'  maya'ken** 

Outside,  from  it  was  head  lowered  down  to-  Then  it  was 

ward,  gradually,  it  is 
said. 

*4  mako"  PISH  (here  objective). 

>  ktUa'pweten  having  carrieo.  We  have  hftre  the  use  of  one  of  the  troublesome  prefix-stems,  ha-. 
Taken  by  itself,  ^ap-  is  a  verbal  stem  signifying  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  or  to  srr,  knees  on 
OROOND.  Combined  with  ha-,  it  means  to  carry,  perhaps  to  drag,  generally  by  a  cord  or  rope,  here 
CARRYING  risH  ON  A  STRING.    The  suffix  -weten  \s  a  temporal  suffix  meaning  after  having. 

"  dftpindom  coming  out  op  toward  the  house.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  d*  to  go,  to  travel,  to 
which  are  added  two  directive  sufilxes,  -tl  out  op  (the  water),  and  -pin  toward.  In  -dom  we  have 
the  regular  present  participle. 

»7  oki'tsoia  arrived,  came  back.  OkU-  cf.  note  31.  While  this  is  sometimes  heard  oki'tttoki,  as  a  rule 
the  second  t  is  elided. 

>  mdbi'ikdna  her  pather  to.  With  relationship  terms,  the  simple  third  personal  pronoun  is  often 
used  in  place  of  the  regular  possessive  case,  as  here  we  have  md-  instead  of  indki'.  Blfik6  pather  Is  appar- 
ently analysable  into  Wi-,  a  stem  meaning  again,  another  {Wim  again;  Wib6  another;  bi'duld 
NEW),  and  the  familiar  suffix  -kd  having  the  quauty  op  possessing.  The  final  suffix  -na  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  toward,  expressing  the  motion  of  the  gift  from  the  girl  to  her  liather. 

»  hokiL'UUoi9(^  handed  over  to,  it  is  said  In  5o-  another  of  the  prefix-stems  appears.  This  usually 
seems  to  signify  actions  done  with  a  bulky  or  round  object.  Its  application  here  is  obscure,  un- 
less the  fist  is  thought  of  as  a  bulky  thing,  in  which  the  string  on  which  the  fish  are  strung  is  held. 
The  main  stem,  -kiki-,  is  uncertain  in  its  meaning,  this  being  the  only  place  where  it  occurs.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  bo-,  however,  it  has  the  meaning  given  above.  The  suffix  -tUo  is  one  of  the  directive  verbal 
suffixes,  meaning  across,  over. 

^yiweUffUum  AND  AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  THUS.  All  conjunctions,  except  kan  and,  are  formed  in  Maldu 
from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be.  Here  with  the  suffix  -weiein)  we  get  the  idea  of  sequence,  usuafiy 
expressed  in  English  by  and  then.    The  -kan  is,  of  course,  the  simple  conjunction  and. 

<i  bddoi'kinCdom  sitting.  In  this  case  the  initial  syllable  M-  is  in  all  probability  the  same  prefix-stem 
which  appeared  in  bohU'UUotsoia,  in  this  case  changed  in  accordance  with  some  obscure  vowel-harmony. 
M-  as  a  simple  verbal  stemjmeans,  on  the  other  hand,  to  blow,  as  the  wind.  The  prefix-stem  bd-  here  is 
used  as  a  stem,  taking  the  suffix  -doi,  a  verbal  directive  meaning  upward,  and  often  appears  thus  without 
further  addition;  as  bOdoi'tsoia  he  sat.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  idea  of  sitting  comes  from  the  elements  6d- 
and  -doi,  unless  we  assume  that  the  idea  is  of  a  round  thing  (the  knees?)  sticking  up  (as  one  sits  on  one's 
haunches).  The  suffix  (or  suffixes)  -kinU  is  not  clear.  It  Is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  still  unrer^ 
tain,    -dom  is  the  usual  present  participle. 

^  amA'm  that  one  (subjective  form  of  the  demonstrative). 

*»  mayA'ken  it  was.  This  frequently-appearing  form  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  stem  mo-  to  be, 
with  the  suffix  -yak-,  which  indicates  past  time. 

«4  Uai'men  apter  a  while.  Derived  from  twi  another,  and  the  suffix  -m«n,— not  the  negative,  with 
which  it  is  identical  in  form,  but  a  suffix  indicating  time  op,  which  is  used  in  the  names  of  seasons,  etc. 
iyO'men  summer,  flower-time;  ku'mmen  winter,  earth-lodge-time,  i.  e.,  the  period  during  which 
the  people  live  in  the  earth-lodges). 

4A  t$eme'npe(m)  one  who  is  not  seen.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  <«e-  to  see,  with  the  negative  suffix 
-men,  and  the  -pe  of  the  nomen  actoris.  It  would  seem  to  mean,  therefore,  one  not  seeing,  but  Is  em- 
phatically declared,  in  this  instance,  to  be  passive.  No  formal  distinction  of  the  passive  has  yet  been 
noted  in  Maldu . 

«•  oki'tkdttoia  had  the  quauty  op  arriving,  it  is  said  (from  okit-  to  arrive,  to  reach;  cf.  note 
31).    The  use  of  the  suffix  -kd  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

47  ptU'yanan  from  outside;  ptU'ya  means,  in  general,  the  outside,  without  the  house.  The  suffix 
-nan  is  the  usual  locative,  meaning  from,  away  prom. 

<•  okd'kdmpinuoia  lowered  head  uttle  by  uttle  down  toward,  it  is  said.  In  this  Instance  we 
have  the  use  of  the  prefix  o-  indicating  actions  done  with  the  head.  The  verbal  stem  is  -kdi-,  meaning  to 
lower,  to  depress  {kdiUono-  to  set,  as  the  sun,  i.  e.,  to  go  down  over  the  edge  of  the  world).  The 
reduplication  of  the  stem  here  indicates  that  the  action  took  place  slowly  at  intervals.  The  suffix  -pin 
is  directive,  meaning  toward     The  n  before  the  p  Is  probably  phonetic. 

*  a'nkanim  then.  This  is  a  connective  formed  from  the  stem  a-  and  the  suffix  -kanim,  meaning  to 
finish,  complete  an  action. 
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loko'npinwgbissim*®     lokO'npinwebissim  ^®    tsa'nwono**    t!5iha'dom*' 

crawling  io  kept  crawling  in  kept  one  side  coiling  around 

sawo'nona"  opi'tinodom  "  pu'iyam**  i'nkina'^  opi'tsipdom.**  Awete'n" 

fire  behind  filling  up  door  base  to  filling  out.  Then 

towards 

mava'ken**      kiile'm"        i'nkinan"       ono'm*'       sO'ntsedCnudom  •• 

ft  was  girl  beside,  from  head  projecting 

ts6ko'nw6bisstsoia.**  Am§'m  **         bCt'sdvatan "         lO'ksiptsoia  *? 

looking-straight  continued,  That  one  staid  after  oiawled  out,  it 

it  is  said.  baying  is  said. 

A'nkanim  *•    mO'im  •• 

Then  he 

it  is  said. 


Lo'ksipSbissim**    tsai'men^    lO'ksipbo'stsoia? 

Crawling  out  continued       by  and  by  crawled  wholly  out, 


w  Idkd'njHntoibUHm  KkPT  crawlinq  into,  toward.  The  main  stem  here  is  Idh-  to  crawl  on  hands 
AND  KNEES,  OR  ON  BELLT  (Id'kdoi-ttoia  CKAWLKD  UP).  This  Stem  Is  here  apparently  Combined  with  6no 
TO  GO,  TRAVEL  (from  6,  the  simple  verb  of  movement)  to  form  a  compound  verb,  to  go  crawling. 
The  suffix  -pin  is  the  regular  directive  meaning  toward,  into  (into  the  house,  toward  the  girl),  whereas 
the  -tpibis9im  is  the  continuative  already  explained;  of.  note  24. 

« tsa'nwono  ON  one  sidb  or  the  house;  itan^  is  a  stem  referring  to  the  side  of  anything,  as  Iw'na 
itsan'-na)  sidewats.  The  suffix  -trono  is  somewhat  puuUng.  There  is  a  verbal  suffix  apparently  iden- 
tical, indicating  the  past  participle.  Here,  and  again  a  few  words  further  on,  it  occurs  in  terms  indicating 
the  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  house. 

^tlOihd'dom  coiung  around.  The  verbal  stem  is  here  t/d<-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  to  turn,  as 
in  o'n6tditdik&m  one  who  is  curly-headed  {</n6  head).  The  force  of  -to  is  not  known.  The  final 
suffix  is  the  present  participle  -dom, 

^aawc/nona  toward  tue  place  opposfte  the  door;  «d  Is  the  term  for  rms;  the  area  back  of  the 
fire,  1.  e.,  the  other  side  of  the  fire  from  the  door,  is  called  tawo'no,  and  is  the  place  of  honor.  The  final 
suffix  -^na  is  the  locative,  meaning  to,  toward. 

^  opi'tinodom  hlung  up.  The  sten\  opit',  meaning  full,  seems  analytable  into  -pit-,  a  stem  entering 
into  several  verbal  forms  (as  hopi't-waitodom  filuno  and  bursting;  kapi'tdom  pinching  something 
uke  a  berry  and  bursting  it),  and  a  preflx(?)  o-  of  uncertain  meaning,  possibly  the  prefix  o-  indicate 
ing  actions  done  with  the  head  (?).  The  suffix  -ino  following  is  probably  -no,  the  suffix  of  generalized 
motion,  with  a  euphonic  t. 

^piL'ipam  inkina  to  the  threshold;  p<i'iya,  meaning  really  the  outside  as  contrasted  with  the 
interior  of  the  house,  is  often  used  for  the  door,  that  which  leads  to  the  outside;  Anki  means  the 
base,  bottom,  of  a  thing;  -na  is  the  locative  toward. 

«  opi'tsipdom  filling  it  out.  The  stem  here  is  the  same  as  above  (note  54) ,  with,  however,  a  different 
suffix,  -sip,  meaning  out  of,  out  prom.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  of  filling  the  space  so  com- 
pletely as  to  overflow,  as  it  were. 

^'aweWn  then;  cf.  note  40. 

u  kiile'Tn  Vnkinan  from  beside  the  woman.  This  should  probably  be  written  as  two  words,  although 
in  spooch  the  two  nouns  are  very  closely  run  together.  KUW  Is  the  usual  term  for  wom^n,  and  -nan 
the  locative  meaning  from. 

»  ono'm  HEAD  (the  subjective  form  with  the  -m), 

» 8d'ntsed6*nildom  projecting,  sticking  up.  As  yet  not  analyzed  satisfiactorily.  56-  appears  in  a  num- 
ber of  verbs  as  a  stem  whose  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  -n  is  probably  euphonic,  while  -tse  may  be  the 
common  stem  M-  to  see.  The  following  suffixes  appear  to  be  -ddi,  meaning  upward,  and  the  vague 
suffix  -nu  or  -no,  usually  indicating  simple  motion  (sdwl'doitsoia  crawled  upward;  sdwi'kadoidom 
standing  upright). 

«  Uiko'nwihisstsoia  kept  looking  steadily  at,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  Ui-  to  see,  which,  with 
the  suffix  -k6n  (perhaps  related  to  -koi  away),  has  the  meaning  to  look  at,  to  gaze  on.  The  contin- 
uative suffix  -wl'biss  gives  the  idea  of  steadiness  and  fixity  of  gaze. 

• «  bu'ssyatan  after  having  stayed.  The  stem  fruM-  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  suffix  -yatan 
is  best  translated  by  after  having. 

^lo'ksiptsoia  crawled  out,  it  is  said.  The  stem  Idk-  has  already  been  discussed.  The  suffix  -tip 
out  of  has  also  already  l>epn  referred  to  in  note  56. 

•*  lo'ksipehissim  kept  crawung  out.    Here  the  continuative  -wlbissim  Is  shortened  to  -ebissim. 

^lo'ksipbo'stsoia  crawled  wholly  out.  it  is  said.  The  suffix  -605  gives  the  idea  always  of  thoroiiKh- 
ness,  completion  (see  $  20,  no.  39). 

«« mo'im  HE  (in  the  subjective  form). 
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mo'inna^^  O'tnotsoia.^  Lo'kmitnowe'bissim**    15'kmitsoia.^      Atse't^* 

water  to  went  into,  it      Crawling  down  into  continued      crawled  down  into,      Meanwhile 

is  said.  it  is  said. 

kiile'in*^    bfi'sstsoia^      uni'di"    hobd'di.^     Tsai'men**     we'yetsoia.^ 

girl  stayed,  it  is  said  this-in         bark-hut-in  By  and  by  spoJce,  it  is  said. 

"Okoi'tapO"     fika'nas'"      niki""«     atsoi'a."      Amo'ni™      "Ho"" 

"Let  US  go  away  said  (he)  me-to"  said  she,  It  Then  "All 

is  said.  nght,** 

atsoi'a."      "Ama'm*'     be'n6k^    Ono'makasi**    b6'nek»    Ono'tapO" 

said  (tbe  "That  one  to-morrow  go-shall-I  to-monow         go  away, 

father),  it  let  us, 

is  said. 

aka'nas^*    nik"®^  atsoi'a.^  AmO'ni^®  m5m**  ne'nommai'dum'  ''He'u** 

said  (he)        me-to,'*     said  she,  it         Then  he  old  man  *'  Yes, 

Is  said. 

Ono'benS^      saa"'^     atsoi'a.^      AmO'ni^     tsai'men**     bti'ssvatan" 

go-ought  ?"  said  (he).  Then  by  and  by  stayed  after 

it  is  said.  having 

^  m(/mna  to  the  water;  mo'mi  Is  water.  The  terminal  euphonic  i  is  dropped  always  beibre  loca- 
tive suffixes  such  as  this;  -na  toward. 

« 'dtnotsoia  went  into,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here,  dU,  is  apparently  a  derived  stem  from  the  common 
d-  TO  oo.  (May  not  this  be  a  contraction  from  6mU-  to  qo  down  into?)  The  addition  of  the  suffix  -no 
of  generalized  motion  does  not  seem  to  add  strength. 

» Id'kmilnowe'bmim  kept  crawling  down  into.  We  have  here  the  suffix  -mtt,  meaning  into,  down 
INTO  A  hole,  cavity,  ETC.,  which,  it  was  suggested,  may  appear  in  contracted  form  in  the  preceding 
verb.  Again,  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -no  seems  to  add  little,  although  here  perhaps  emphasizing  the 
continuity  of  the  motion.    In  -webmim  we  have,  of  course,  the. usual  contlnuative. 

™ Id'kmitsoia  crawled  down  into,  rr  is  said.    Uere  -mU4soia  coalesces  to  -miUoia. 

n  aise't  meanwhile.  A  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a-  to  be  by  the  temporal  suffix 
•tset,  meaning  while,  at  the  time  when. 

^^uni'di  IN  this;  unV  is  the  demonstrative  indicating  objects  near  the  speaker;  -di  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  at,  in,  on. 

n  we'yelsoia  spoke.  Of  the  many  verbs  of  speaking  or  saying,  wl'yen  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used. 
The  stem  is  in  reality  we-,  often  reduplicated  as  we' we-.  The  suffix  -ye  is  one  of  those  verbal  suffixes  of 
so  general  a  meaning  that  no  definite  translation  can  he  given  for  them. 

^*dkoi'tap6  let  us  go  away.  Here  6-  to  go  is  the  stem,  to  which  is  added  the  directive  sulBx  -koi 
AWAY  from;  a  further  suffix,  -la,  which  generally  seems  to  indicate  motion  upward  or  along  thesurbce 
of  something;  and  finally  the  exhortative  suffix  -po. 

^^dkd'nas  said.  The  stem  o-  to  say  is  probably  related  to  the  stem  ma-  of  similar  meaning.  The 
suffix  -kan  is  the  ending  of  the  third  person  of  a  verbal  form  (see  §  19,  no.  30).  The  terminal  -a*  is  the 
indication  of  the  perfect  tense,  here  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  form,  and  not  standing  independent 
(see  §  19,  no.  32). 

T*  nikV  (TO)  ME.  Instead  of  the  more  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  nik, 
what  is  apparently  an  emphatic  form  is  here  used,  distinguished  from  the  possessive  ni'ki  by  a  different 
accent  and  long  terminal  i. 

"  alsoi'a  said,  it  is  said.  The  stem  d-  to  say  here  takes  the  regular  quotative  past-tense  suffix.  Instead 
of  the  usual  ending  of  the  third  person,  -a,  as  here,  the  form  dtsoi'kan  is  sometimes  used.  As  compared 
with  akd'nas  al)ovc,  the  position  of  the  tense  and  pronominal  suffixes  is  reversed. 

^^amd'ni  then.  Another  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  with  the  suffix  -mdnir  apparently  best 
translated  by  when;  hence  when  it  was  so. 

^  ho  well!  all  rightI  yes! 

»  ono'mdkasi  i  shall  go.  Here,  from  the  stem  d-,  the  general  verb  to  go,  to  travel,  ond-  is  formed, 
of  which  the  form  given  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future,  the  -md  being  the  suffix  of  the  future 
tense,  the  -ka  a  suffix  still  somewhat  ol)scure  (see  §  19,  no.  30),  and  the-«(i)  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular. 

«  bnd'tapd  let  us  go  (a  form  parallel  to  okoi'tapo  [see  note  74],  but  formed  from  6n6'-), 

w  nik  (TO)  ME.  Here  the  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  used,  instead  of  the 
emphatic  nikV  (see  note  76). 

««  mom  HE  (THE).  The  subjective  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  used  here  as  a  demon- 
strative. 

M  Wu  yes: 

»  onO'bfni  ought  to  go.    The  suffix  -ben  or  -bent  conveys  the  idea  of  must,  ought. 

«-  sad'  (?)  I  am  unable  to  explain  this. 
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tu'itsoia.*'      Ama'm*'      be'nekto*^    moml'^     hSno'tsoia.^®    Ama'tii*^ 

slept,  It  ia  That  one  morning  in  water  went  to  pet,  it  That  one 

said.  is  said. 

m6'i^  mOkr««  ye'pi**  tsStsoi'a.*"  AmO'ni'^  mak5'"  priuti««»  me'tsoia.** 

him  her  husband     saw,  it  is  said.        Then  fish  many- very   gave,  it  is  said. 

Am5'ni^*    tsa'nan*^    momi'^    hSdoi'wet**    tsa'nan*^*  mako'"    so'doi- 

Then  on  one  side        water  carried  up  on  other  fish  carried 

having  side 

tsoia."    Oki'tweten**    momi'**    so'kitsoia.*®      A'nkanim^'     mako' ** 


^  in  arms,     Arrived  after  water  set  down,  It  is  Then  fish 

t  is  said.  having  said. 


"ft 

ha'psitotsoia.^^       AmO'ni  '*     me'datotsoia.*®^      Ama'm  ^*    be'n^kto  ^ 

passed  across  Then  took,  it  is  said.  That  one  morning  in 

(through),  it  is 
said. 

tseda'bosim  ^^     kani'm  ^"^^    bu'sstsoia.  '^      Atse't  ^*      loko'npintsoia.^^^ 

breakfasted  all  remained,  it  is  Meanwhile        crawled  m  toward,  it 

completely  said.  is  said. 

A'nkanim  *•  mOka'ndi  ***  tlOi'kitsoia.*®*  Sawo'nonaki  *^  opi'tinodom  ^ 

Then  same  place  at         coiled  up,  it  is  Farther  side's  filling  up 

said. 

^ 

« tU'Usoia  SLEPT  (from  the  stem  tUl"  to  sleep).  This  presumably  refers  to  the  girl  only,  although  of 
course  it  might  mean  all  the  persons  in  the  hut. 

"  momV  WATER.    The  objective  retains  the  euphonic  i  (see  note  67). 

•  hin6't9oia  WENT  to  get.  As  it  stands,  this  Is  obscure.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it  was  mis- 
heard for  hano'tsoia,  especially  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  form  hidoi'-  two  lines  beyond,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  usual  hadoi'-.  It  Is  also  possible  that  hi-  is  really  correct,  and  is  the  equivalent  of 
ha-.  In  accordance  with  the  system  of  vowel-shifts  in  prefix-stems.  In  either  event,  the  analysis  is  not  easy, 
as  Jki- seems  to  mean  actions  perpormed  with  the  back  or  shoulder.  With -no,  the  sufilx  of 
motion,  it  seems  to  be  specialized  to  mean  ooinq  por  the  purpose  op  carrying  (on  the  shoulder?). 
The  more  general  use  of  hi-  as  a  prefix-stem  Is  to  indicate  actions  that  occur  spontaneously. 

»  mdkV  HER.  This  is  the  regular  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular,  with  the 
suffix  -hi  (cf.  note  66). 

«  yi^pi  HUSBAND  (objective). 

M  tsilsoi'a  SAW.  it  is  said.    The  stem  here  is  tsi-,  the  usual  form  for  to  see. 

«•  piluH  VERY  many;  pi  alone  means  many,  much;  4uH  Is  an  intensive  suffix  equivalent  to  the  English 

VERY. 

**  mi'taoia  gave.    To  give,  to  hand  to.  to  take,  is  expressed  by  the  stem  mi-. 

»  Ud'nan  on  one  side  (literally,  prom  one  side  tsdn-nan),  on  the  other  side.  Tsd'nan  .  .  .  tsa'nan 
ON  this  side  ...  on  that  side. 

^ hidoi' wet  having  carried  up  (from  water).  The  more  usual  form  is  Jiadoi'-  to  carry  up,  gener- 
ally on  shoulder  (see  note  89).  The  suffix  -wet  here  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  sequence,  in  that, 
after  having  taken  up  in  one  hand  or  on  one  side  the  water,  she  then  took  up  the  load  of  fish  in  theother. 

w  sO'doitsoia  carried  up  in  arms.  The  prefix-stem  so-  generally  indicates  that  the  action  is  done  with 
the  arms;  as  ad'doidom  carrying  wood  up;  sdhd'noyewf'bissim  kept  liptino  him  about.  The  -doi 
shows  that  the  motion  was  up  from  the  water  toward  the  house. 

w  oki'tweten  after  having  arrived  (at  the  house).    See  notes  31,  35. 

»  so'kitsoia  set  down,  it  is  said.  Here  again  the  prefix-stem  96-  appears,  this  time  with  the  suffix  -kitt 
meaning  downward,  i.  e.,  action  with  arms  downward,  laying  down  whatever  is  being  carried. 

»"»  ha' piitotsoia  passed  across,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  hap-,  meaning  to  seize,  to  grip,  to  hold 
pirmly;  with  the  suffix -»ifo  across,  through,  itoomes  to  mean  to  hand  over  to  some  one,  across 
or  through  an  opening,  pire,  etc. 

iM  mi'datotsoia  took,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  me-,  apparently  meaning  both  to  give  and  to  take(?). 
The  use  of  -da  here  is  not  clear  entirely.  It  often  means  motion  downward,  and  may  here  mean  he 
took  down,  as  the  girl  passed  the  fish  to  him  through  the  smoke  hole  or  doorway.  The  suffix  4o  is  prob- 
ably here  indicative  of  a  plural  object;  namely,  the  many  fish  (see  §  21,  no.  45). 

in  tsedd'bosim  wholly  breakpasted;  tsedd  is  to  breakpast.  The  suffix  "bot  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  meaning  wholly,  completely.  In  the  present  instance  an  adjectival  form  seems  to  have  been 
made.    It  is  subjective  as  referring  to  they. 

>«  kani'm  all  (subjective). 

»« Idko'npinlsoia  crawled  in  toward  (he)  (see  note  50). 

10^  mdka'ndi  at  the  same  spot;  m^ka'ni  is  always  given  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

Jw  t.'oi'kitsoia  coiled  up  on  groxh^d,  it  is  said.  The  stem  t!6i-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  has  already 
been  discussed  (see  note  52);  here,  with  the  suffix -Jlctt  down,  on  the  ground,  it  is  clearer  than  before 
with  -ha. 

w  8Qw(/nonaki  parther  side's.  As  explained  before  (note  53),  s&wo'no  is  the  term  applied  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  house  opposite  the  door.  With  this  we  have  here  the  locative  suffix  -?ia,  meaning  toward  ,  and 
the  possessive  suffix  -ki.  This  use  of  the  possessive  is  curious,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  word  lilce 
space,  area,  ought  to  l)e  understood. 
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pQ'iyanaki  *^     opi'tsiptsoia.*^      Awete'nkan  *^    b^'ibOm  "®    mO'in  "* 

doorward  fined  completely,  Then  and  again  she  (the) 

it  18  Hafd. 

kule'm  *^  i'nkinan  "'  ts^ko'nwebisstsoia.'^  Awete'nkan  *^ 


e4 


girl                     beaide-from                   looked  straight  continually,  Then  and 
I                                             ills  said. 

ti'ktena  bu'ssdom  *"  bu'ssweten  ^"      l5'ksiptsoia."  Lo'ksip^bissim 

little  while  staying                 staying  after                crawled  out,  it  is  Crawling  out  kept  on 

said. 

lO'ksipbo'stsoia.**                        A'nkanim  *•  lokdo'nutsoia."* 

crawled  wholly  out,                                              Then  crawled  up,  it  is  said. 
it  is  said. 

Han5leknantenk&'doidi "®             ama'nantena  *"  Ono'doitsoia."* 

Honey  Lake  from  country  in                            that  from  toward  went  off  up,  it  is  said. 


Am5'nikan"»      m5'ifi  "*     kulfi'm  >*    we'yetsoia.''    "Su*«« 

Ono'si"  "^ 

Then  and                she  (the)                girl                spoke,  It  is  said.         "Well! 

going  r* 

atsoi'a.77     AmO'nikan  "•     m^'im  «»     neno'm  "*     "  He'u  "  ** 

afc^oi'a.^ 

said  (she),  it          Then  and                  he  (the)            old  man                 ''Yes" 
is  said. 

■aid  (he), 
it  is  said. 

''Ettu'«3       min"*      basa'kO«5      ya'tisi""^      atsoi'a.^      A'nkanim« 

"Stop!            (for)  you                staff                    make-I"               said  (he), 

it  is  said. 

then 

basa'ko  "*         ya'titsoia.  "•         A'nkaninkan  "^         plwf  *** 

kan"* 

staff                            made,  it                             Then  and                          roots 
is  said.                                                                     (magic) 

and 

^  pU^ipanaki  doorward.    A  similar  construction  to  that  in  note  107.    For  pU^ipa,  see  note  55. 

iw  opi'tsiptsoia  hlled  up  completely,  it  is  said  (see  note  54). 

^^^bi'ibdm  again  (from  the  stem  bi'i-  meaning  again,  another,  and  the  sufBx  -bd  of  unknown 
meaning). 

"1  m6'  til  she  (that  one).  Subjective  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  here  used  as  deroonstia- 
tive.    Phonetic  change  of  -m  to  -A  before  k. 

IX  i'nkinan  prom  beside;  inki,  meaning  base,  with  the  locative  suffix  -nan,  meaning  from. 

>»  tVktena  bU'sadom  staying  a  little  while;  tikti  alone  has  the  meaning  of  sughtly,  somewhat,  ▲ 
uttle;  iVklina  has  a  temporal  meaning,  a  little  while  (Is  this  -na  the  locative?);  the  verbal  stem  is 
biUs-  TO  STAY,  TO  REMAIN,  and  has  here  the  present-participle  suffix. 

«•«  lm'»sweUn  after  staying  (from  the  same  stem  b&ss-,  with  the  common  suffix  -weten.  meaning 

AFTER.  AFTER  HAVING). 

m  Wkdd'nuUoia  crawled  up,  it  is  said.  The  directive  suffix  -dSn  here  also  has  the  general  suffix  of 
motion -no  i-nii). 

ii«  HanS'leknanteilko'doidi  in  the  Honey  lake  region.  It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  HanS'lek  is  merely 
the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  English  name,  or  a  real  Indian  name  itself,  of  which  the  En^ish  name  is  a 
corruption.  The  suffix  -nan  is  the  usual  locative  from,  apparently  meaning  this  side  from,  i.  e.,  be- 
tween here  and  Honey  lake.  The  -tc  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning,  apparently  nomlnalizing  the  locative 
form  preceding  it.  The  -H  is  from  -m  before  k,  and  is  the  connective.  KA'do,  kodo,  is  the  usual  term  for 
PLACE,  country,  WORLD,  and  frequently  takes  a  euphonic  i  before  the  locative  -di  at.  in. 

•"  amd'tiantena  that  place  from  toward;  am&*  the  demonstrative  that,  with  the  locative  -nan 
FROM,  meaning  this  side  of  that  place,  i.  e.,  l^etween  there  and  here;  the  same  suffix  ■4e,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding word;  and  finally  the  locative  (exactly  the  reverse  of  -nan)  -na  toward,  i.  e.,  the  snake  crawled  off 
toward  some  spot  between  here  and  Honey  lake. 

»»  dno'doUsoia  went  off  up,  rr  is  said;  6no-  to  travel,  to  go;  -doi  the  directive  ufward  (north  is 
apparently  always  up  to  these  Maidu). 

it'  amd'nikan  and  then. 

«»  8U  well!  (an  exclamation). 

"1  6n6'8i  I  AM  going  (from  the  stem  dno-  to  oo,  to  travel).  Here  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  suffixed  directly  to  verbal  stem,  without  the  -ka  which  is  generally  used  (see  §  19,  no.  30). 

m  ntno'm  old  man.  Here  apparently  refers  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents;  from  context  later,  this  seems 
to  be  father.    See  note  2. 

w«ttfl'  STOP  A  moment!  wait! 

u<  min  for  you.    The  objective  form  of  the  independent  second  personal  pronoun. 

» iHud'ko  A  CANE,  STAFF.  Thls  appears  to  be  from  a  stem  bas-,  which  seems  to  mean  widb  sfreadinq, 
spreading  apart,  from  which,  with  the  suffix  -ko,  we  have  that  which  has  the  quality  of  possess- 
ing WIDE  SPREAD,  I.  e.,  a  staff,  with  which  one  spreads  out  one's  support.    Here  objective. 

i»y6'tisi  I  AM  MAKING.  The  stem  yd-  means  to  create,  to  make  (Ko'doydpem  the  Earth-Makeh, 
CREATOR),and,  with  the  causative -ts,  seems  to  mean  about  the  same,  to  prepare,  to  make.  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  suffix  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  singular,  without  the  usual  suffix  preceding,  to. 

IV  a'nkaniiikan  and  then. 

»«  plwV  ROOTS  (objective). 

t»  kan  AND. 
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basa'kdmostsu'mdi*'®       wida'tpaitsoia."^       "tJnr*'^       (kli'kiiodoQi  *^ 

BtafF  (cane)  end-on  tied-to,  it  is  said.  "This  arriving 

o'lolokdi  ^^     tO'sdadom  ^^      ts^he'hetsonoweten  *^     wOdC'minodom  ^^^ 

smoke  hole  at  standing  up  looking-over  (into)-after  throwing-into 

having 

w0d5'mkitmaa'nkano*»«      samo'estodi "  "•     atsoi'a.^^        'Sika'latset"^ 

throw-down-you-shall  flreplace-centre-  said  (he),  'Bother- while  (if) 

into"  it  is  said. 

min»«*    O'hOni"^    min>»^    opo'ktibOs"'t'  Nik"     sika'lamen' "^   ama'« 

you  something  you  neadache  Me  bother  not'  that 

mysterious  cause  I  may . 

with 

aa'nkano""*         atsoiaT?         Am5'nikan"*         "He'u"»*         atsoi'a.^ 

say-you"  said  (he),  Then  and  **YeB"  said  (she), 

it  is  said.  it  is  said. 

Awete'nkan  ^®    Ono'doitsoia.  "* 

Then  and  went  off  up,  it  is 

said. 

1*  basd'kdmosUil^mdi  on  the  end  of  the  staff.  Basd'kd  staff;  -to  the  connective;  o$t9u'mi  the  end, 
POINT.    The  locative  -di  has  the  force  of  at,  on. 

»n  wida'tpaitsoia  tied  to,  it  is  said.  The  prefix-stem  wi-,  indicating  actions  done  by  force,  generally 
by  pulling,  is  here  combined  with  the  stem  -dat-,  which,  in  its  more  common  form,  -dot-,  Is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  has  a  meanhag  alone  of  to  knock,  apparently,  but  with  wi-  has  the  meaning  to  tie.  The 
suffix  -pai  means  against,  upon,  i.  e.,  to  tie  or  affix  to,  on. 

w«  lint'  THIS  (objective),,  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

i»  ddi'knodom  arriving,  when  you  arrive  (from  5-  to  go,  and  -dikno  against,  up  against;  hence  to 
BEACH,  TO  arrive);  present  participle  suffix  -dom. 

\u  o'lolokdi  AT  the  smoke  hole.  From  o'loloko  is  the  smoke  hole  of  the  earth-covered  lodge.  The  tei^ 
minal  euphonic  vowel  (here  o  instead  of  the  more  usual  i,  probably  depending  on  vowel-harmony)  is 
dropped  before  the  locative  -di. 

«» td'sdadom  standing  up  (present  participle).  From  Ids-  a  stem  meaning  to  stand;  the  suffix  -da 
indicates  motion  upward  or  position  aloft;  hence  standing  up  by  the  smoke  hole. 

w«  tgihc'hetsondwetm  after  having  looked  over  into.  From  tsi-,  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  see,  here 
with  a  suffix,  -hihi,  which  is  obscure.  The  suffix  -ttono,  however,  Is  a  common  one,  meaning  over  edge 
OF,  OFF  over  down;  hence  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  smoke  hole  into  the  house.  The  -weten 
is  the  common  suffix  indicating  after  having. 

m  wddd'minodom  throwing  down  into.  The  prefix-stem  wd-  here  refers  to  the  staff,  as  a  long  thing; 
wodd'm  meaning  to  throw  or  drop  a  long  thing.  The  stem  d5m-  is  obscure.  The  directive  suffix 
-mi,  meaning  down  into  a  hole,  hollow,  etc.,  follows,  with  the  -no  of  general  motion,  and  the  parti- 
cipial (present)  suffix  -dom, 

»  wddo'mkitmad'nkano  you  shall  throw  down.  The  same  stem  as  above;  wdd6m  here  takes  the  suffix 
-kit,  meaning  downward,  to  the  ground.  The  future  suffix  -ma  follows,  with  the  regular  ending  of 
the  second  person  coming  last  (see  §  28). 

w»  samo'estodi  in  the  center  of  the  fireplace;  sa  is  the  terra  for  fire;  sam6'  the  fireplace,  appar- 
ently sa-m-6  fire-stone;  -esto,  often  used  independently,  means  the  center  or  middle  of  anything, 
here  with  the  locative  -di. 

i«  sika'latset  while,  at  the  time  when  he  bothers;  sik&'lor  has  the  meaning  of  to  bother,  to 
trouble,  to  hurt,  its  analysis  is  not  yet  clear;  ^  is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  («rJ:e«-  to  cook, 
siket-  TO  seize,  etc.).  The  stem  -kal-  is  also  troublesome.  The  temporal  suffix  -tset  here  really  gives  the 
idea  of  whenever,  if. 

»«  6'honi  with  something  mysterious,  bad  (magically);  o'ho  is  anything  which  is  evil  in  its  effects, 
or  by  magical  means  works  harm  to  a  person.    The  instrumental  suffix  -ni  requires  no  explanation. 

^»opo'ktib6s  I  MIGHT  make  HEADACHE;  opo'k  Is  A  HEADACHE  (probably  from  0-,  the  prefix  referring  to 
the  head;  and  -pok-,  meaning  to  strike);  opo'kti-  to  cause  a  headache.  The  suffix  -bd  corresponds  to 
our  English  might,  the  -9  being  the  suffix  of  the  first  person,  without,  In  this  case  again,  the  -Ara.  This 
-ka  is,  However,  never  used,  I  believe,  after  -bo. 

»«  sikd'lamen  don't  bother,  hurt  (nJkd'Z-,  cf.  note  140).  The  negative  -men  is  often  used  thus  to  indi- 
cate negative  imperative. 

14^  Od'nkano  you  say  (from  d-  to  say,  with  the  regular  ending  of  the  second  person). 
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(Translation] 

There  was  an  old  couple.  They  lived  just  this  side  of  Big  Springs, 
and,  having  no  earth-lodge,  lived  in  a  bark  hut.  These  old  people 
had  one  daughter,  who  lived  with  them.  Every  evening,  just  at 
dusk,  she  always  went  bathing,  and  never  missed  a  single  night.  One 
night  she  slept  and  dreamed  of  something;  dreamed  the  same  thing 
every  night.  Then  one  night  she  went  bathing,  but  did  not  return. 
In  the  morning  she  came  back,  however,  coming  out  of  the  water 
toward  the  house,  carrying  fish.  She  handed  the  fish  to  her  father 
and  then  sat  down.  By  and  by  a  great  snake  came  up  imseen, 
lowered  his  head  through  the  smoke  hole,  and  crawled  in.  He  kept 
crawling  in  and  coiling  around,  till  he  filled  all  the  space  between  the 
area  back  of  the  fire  and  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  house;  then,  stick- 
ing his  head  up  beside  the  girl,  he  looked  steadily  at  her.  After  a 
while  he  began  to  crawl  out,  and,  crawling  entirely  out,  went  down 
into  the  water  and  disappeared.  Meanwhile  the  girl  stayed  in  the 
house  still.  After  a  while  she  spoke,  saying,  '*That  person  said  to 
me, '  Let  us  go  away.'  '^  Then  her  father  said,  ''All  right.'* — **  He  said, 
'I  shall  go  to-morrow,  let  us  go  away  to-morrow,' "  said  the  girl. 
Then  the  old  man  replied,  *'  Yes;  you  ought  to  go."  Then  they  slept. 
In  the  morning  the  girl  went  to  get  water.  She  saw  her  husband  the 
snake.  lie  gave  her  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  Then,  carrying  fish 
on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  she  came  back  to  the  house. 
When  she  arrived,  she  set  the  water  down  and  passed  the  fish  through 
the  smoke  hole  to  her  father,  who  took  them.  That  morning,  after 
they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  snake  came  again  and  coiled  up  in 
the  same  place  as  before.  He  looked  straight  at  the  girl,  and  then 
crawled  out  and  went  off  toward  the  country  between  here  and 
Honey  lake.  Then  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  ''Well,  I  am  going  now." 
Then  the  old  man  said,  "Yes."  Then  he  added,  ''Stop  a  moment! 
I  will  make  a  cane  for  you."  Then  he  made  the  cane  and  fastened 
magical  roots  to  the  end  of  it.  "When  you  arrive  at  the  snake's 
house,  stand  by  the  smoke  hole  and  look  over  into  the  house  and 
throw  this  staff  into  the  center  of  the  fire,"  he  said.  " '  If  you  trouble 
me,  I  might  make  your  head  ache  with  something  mysterious. 
Don't  trouble  me.'  That  is  what  you  must  say,"  he  said.  Then  the 
girl  answered,  "All  right."  Then  she  went  off  up  north,  after  the 
snake. 
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ALGONQUIAN 
(FOX) 


By  William  Jones 

(Revised  by  Tbuman  Michblson) 


Intboductort  Note 

The  following  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  the  Fox  was  written  by 
Dr.  William  Jones  in  1904.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript  Doctor  Jones  was  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  to  conduct  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  revise  the  Fox 
grammar  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ojibwa  dialect  which 
he  had  acquired. 

Unfortunately  Doctor  Jones's  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa 
were  discontinued  before  he  was  able  to  complete  the  scientific 
results  of  his  field-studies,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of 
Chicago.  The  duties  which  he  had  taken  over  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  at  the  time  his  studies  on  the  Algonquian  dialects, 
and  finally  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  his  work. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  sketch  of  the  Fox  grammar  was  not 
worked  out  in  such  detail  as  Doctor  Jones  expected.  Meanwhile 
Doctor  Jones's  collection  of  Fox  texts  were  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  and  Doctor  Truman  Michelson  undertook 
the  task  of  revising  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar  by  a 
comparison  of  Doctor  Jones's  statements  with  the  material  contained 
in  the  volume  of  texts. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  material  given  by  Doctor  Jones,  and  Doctor  Michelson  has 
confined  himself  to  adding  notes  and  discussions  of  doubtful  points 
wherever  it  seemed  necessary.  All  the  references  to  the  printed  series 
of  texts,  the  detailed  analyses  of  examples,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
text  printed  at  the  end  of  the  sketch,  have  been  added  by  Doctor 
Michelson.     Longer  insertions  appear  signed  with  his  initials. 

Franz  Boas. 

March,  1910. 
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§  1.  THE  DIALECT  OF  THE  FOX 

The  Fox  speak  a  dialect  of  the  central  group  of  Algonquian  Indians. 
By  "central  group''  is  meant  the  Algonquian  tribes  that  live  or  hfvve 
lived  about  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  the  adjoining  regions 
west  and  south,  and  now  embraced  by  the  territory  of  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The 
group  contains  many  dialects,  some  of  which  are  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Kickapoo,  Sauk  and  Fox. 

The  dialects  present  great  similarity  in  the  absolute  forms  of  many 
words;  but  marked  diflferences  are  noticed  in  the  spoken  language. 
Some  of  the  differences  are  so  wide  as  to  make  many  of  the  dialects 
mutually  unintelligible.  This  lack  of  mutual  comprehension  is  due 
in  some  measure  to  variations  of  intonation  and  idiom,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  to  slight  differences  of  phonetics  and  grammatical 
forms. 

The  extent  of  diversity  among  the  dialects  varies;  for  instance, 
Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  are  so  closely  related  that  a  mem- 
ber of  any  one  of  the  three  experiences  only  slight  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing a  fluent  use  of  the  other's  dialect.  The  transition  from  Ojibwa, 
Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  to  Menominee  is  wider,  and  it  is  further 
still  to  Kickapoo  and  to  Sauk  and  Fox. 

Some  of  the  dialects,  like  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi, 
are  disintegrating.  The  breaking-up  is  not  uniform  throughout  a 
dialect:  it  is  faster  in  the  regions  where  civiUzed  influences  predomi- 
nate or  play  a  controlling  force;  while  the  purer  forms  are  main- 
tained in  the  places  where  ideas  of  the  old-time  life  and  associations 
have  a  chance  to  live  and  survive.  The  dialect  of  the  Mexican  band 
of  Kickapoo  is  holding  its  own  with  great  vigor;  but  not  quite  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Menominee  or  Sauk.  Sauk  and  Fox  are  the  same 
speech  with  feeble  differences  of  intonation  and  idiom.  Kickapoo 
is  closely  akin  to  both,  but  is  a  little  way  removed  from  them  by 
slight  differences  of  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  idiom.  The  dialect 
taken  up  here  is  the  Fox,  which  is  spoken  with  as  much  purity  as 
Kickapoo. 

§1 
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The  number  of  the  Foxes  is  neaxly  four  hiindred,  and  they  live  on 
Iowa  River  at  a  place  in  Tama  county,  Iowa.  They  call  themselves 
Meskwa'^lcl^A^g*  Red-Earth  People,  and  are  known  to  the  Ojibwa 
and  others  of  the  north  as  UtAgdmVg  People  of  the  Other  Shore. 
Among  their  totems  is  an  influential  one  called  the  Fox.  It  is  told 
in  tradition  that  members  of  this  totem  were  the  first  in  the  tribe 
to  meet  the  French;  that  the  strangers  asked  who  they  were,  and 
the  reply  was,  Wd'go'A^g*  People  op  the  Fox  Clan:  so  thereafter 
the  French  knew  the  whole  tribe  as  Les  Renards,  and  later  the 
English  called  them  Foxes,  a  name  which  has  clung  to  them  ever 
since. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-12) 
§  2.  Gteneral  Characteristics 

There  is  a  j)reponderance  of  forward  sounds,  and  a  lack  of  sharp 
distinction  between  ir,  t,  p,  and  their  parallels  g,  d,  h.  The  first  set 
leave  no  doubt  as.  to  their  being  imvoiced  sounds:  their  acoustic 
effect  is  a  direct  result  of  their  oi^anic  formation.  The  same  is  not 
true  with  the  second  set.  They  form  for  voiced  articulation,  but 
their  acoustic  effect  is  plainly  that  of  surds:  when  the  sonant  effect 
is  caught  by  the  ear,  it  is  of  the  feeblest  sort.  Sometimes  I  is  sub- 
stituted for  n  in  careless  speech.  Vowels  are  not  always  distinct, 
especially  when  final.  There  is  weak  distinction  between  w  and  ^, 
both  as  vowel  and  as  consonant. 

Externally  the  language  gives  an  impression  of  indolence.  The 
lips  are  listless  and  passive.  The  widening,  protrusion,  and  rounding 
of  lips  are  excessively  weak.  In  speech  the  expiration  of  breath  is 
uncertain;  for  instance,  words  often  begin  with  some  show  of  effort, 
then  decrease  in  force,  and  finally  die  away  in  a  lifeless  breath. 
Such  is  one  of  the  tendencies  that  helps  to  make  all  final  vowels 
inaudible:'  consequently  modulation  of  the  voice  is  not  always  clear 
and  sharp. 

The  same  indistinctness  and  lack  of  clearness  is  carried  out  in  con- 
tinued discourse,  in  fact  it  is  even  increased.  Enunciation  is  blurred, 
and  sounds  are  elusive,  yet  it  is  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  length,  force,  and  pitch  of  sounds. 
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§  8.  Sounds 

Consonants 
Tke  system  of  consonants  is  represented  by  the  following  table  :^ 

Stop  Spirant  Nasal  Lateral 

and  uErioatlTe 

Glottal « 

Post-palatal Jc,  g  -             -             - 

Palatal 't 

Alveolar -  c,«            -             I 

Dental t,%d  ts,tc          n 

Labial VfVy^  "             ^             " 

hy  'hw,  y 

'  a  soft  glottal  stop  resembling  a  feeble  whispered  cough.  It  occurs 
before  initial  vowels:  ^a'td*  lacrosse  stick. 

[*  intervocalic  is  presimiably  a  spirant  with  glottal  stricture. — T.  M.] 

*  denotes  a  whispered  continuant  before  the  articulation  of  Jc,  t,  and  p. 
[The  closure  is  so  gradual  that  the  corresponding  spirant  is 
heard  faintly  before  the  stop,  so  that  the  combination  is  the 
reverse  of  the  fricative.  Thus  apydtc*  when  he  came  is  to 
bo  pronounced  nearly  as  dfpydtc^  with  bilabial  /. — ^T.  M.] 
It  occurs  abo  before  h. 

h  an  aspirate  sound  almost  like  h  in  TioM,  Tiail,  hvU,  It  is  soft  breath 
with  feeble  friction  passing  the  vocal  chords,  and  continuing  on 
through  the  narrowed  glottis:  naM'  hey!  listen! 

^h  an  aspirate  of  the  same  ojigin  as  h,  but  without  an  inner  arrest. 
The  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  raised  high,  making  the  air- 
passage  narrow;  it  has  a  sudden  release  at  the  moment  almost 
of  seeming  closure:  ma'^wlCw^  wolf. 

hw  a  bilabial,  aspirate  gUde,  starting  at  first  like  A,  and  ending  with 
the  air-passage  wider  and  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly 
lowered:  pa'nAhvxf'w^  he  missed  hitting  him. 

Jc  like  the  Ar-soimd  in  cawj  crawl.  The  stoppage  makes  and  bursts 
without  delay  on  the  forward  part  of  the  soft  palate:  JcaJ^/ 
hist! 

1  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Pox  Texts  d  and  t,  g  and  k,  b  and  p,  often  interchange.  Thla 
is  due  to  the  pecollar  nature  of  6,  d,  g.  Dr.  Jones  has  simply  tried  to  record  the  sounds  as  he  heard 
them  when  taking  down  the  stories.  Wherever  such  fluctuation  oocurs,  the  actual  sound  pronounced 
was  undoubtedly  6.  d,  g.    As  an  example  we  may  give  todpA  todhA  to  look  at.— T.  M. 
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g  a  2r-«ound  articulated  in  the  same  position  as  Ic.  But  the  closure 
is  dull  and  sustained,  with  a  pause  between  the  stop  and  break, 
leaving  an  acoustic  effect  of  almost  a  medial  sonant:  afgw*  no. 

*it  an  outer  ^-«ound  like  the  one  in  Iceen,  Jceep,  Jcey.  The  articula- 
tion is  farther  front  than  for  Jc  or  g.  The  spiritus  asper  is 
for  a  hiss  of  breath  that  escapes  before  complete  closure: 
i^itufiV*  woman. 

c  like  the  voiceless  sh  in  she,  shame,  mash.  The  sibilant  is  made 
with  friction  between  the  tongue  and  upper  alveolar.  The 
opening  is  narrow,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  near  the  lower 
teeth:  cdsJc*  only. 

s  a  hissing  surd  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
lower  teeth.  The  air-passage  is  narrow  and  without  stop: 
wd^sesV^  bull-head. 

tc  like  ch  in  chiU,  cheap,  church.  The  articulation  is  with  the  ridge 
of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  alveolar,  while  the  blade  is 
near  the  lower  alveolar:  tcl'stciC''  or  tcistcd^*  heavens  and 
earth! 

t  a  pure  dental  surd  articulated  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  teeth  and  with  sudden  stress:  tete'pisiCw^  he  whirls 
round. 

d  a  dental  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  t,  but  delayed  and  with 
less  stress.  It  leaves  the  impression  of  almost  a  voiced  stop: 
me'ddsw*  ten. 

H  a  dental  surd  differing  from  t  only  in  the  fact  that  an  audible  hiss 
is  expelled  just  previous  to  a  full  stop:  me'^W  bow. 

I  a  lateral  liquid  sometimes  heard  in  careless  speech.  It  often 
replaces  the  nasal  n  after  u,  a,  and  the  dull  a.  The  point  of 
the  tongue  articulates  softly  with  the  upper  alveolar,  the  fric- 
tion being  so  slight  that  the  sound  has  much  the  nature  of  a 
vowel.  It  is  like  I  in  rvarhle:  wd'bigvlu^^  for  wdhigunu"^ 
mouse. 

n  not  quite  like  the  n  in  English,  the  articulation  being  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth:  nl'n^  I. 

m  a  bilabial  nasal  consonant  like  m  in  English:  mA'n^  this. 

p  a  surd  like  the  sharp  tenuis  p  in  English;  it  is  made  with  complete 
closure,  and  the  stop  usually  breaks  with  a  slight  puff  of 
breath:  pyd'w^  he  comes. 
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h  a  bilabial  stop  with  almost  the  value  of  a  sonant;  it  differs  frpm 

p  in  being  dull  and  having  less  stress.     The  lips  close  and  are 

momentarily  sustained,  as  if  for  a  sonant,  but  break  the  stop 

with  a  breath:  wd'hAn*  morning  light, 
'p  like  p,  but  with  the  difference  of  having  first  to  expel  a  puff  of 

breath  before  coming  to  complete  closure:  af^pyatc^  when  he 

came. 
y  like  the  voiced  spirant  y  in  you,  yes.     It  is  uttered  without  sti^ess: 

wd'tdya^ni  whence  I  came.  • 

w  bilabial  liquid  like  the  English  w  in  war,  water:  wawt^gewd^'g*  at 

their  dwelling-place. 

Vowels 

u  Uke  the  vowel-sound  in  words  Uke  loon,  yule,  you,  and  due.     It  is 

long  and  slightly  rounded;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  high  and 

back;  and  the  lips  and  teeth  have  a  thin  opening:  ufwiya"^ 

somebody. 
u  like  the  i^-sound  iwfuU  and  hoolc.     The  vowel  is  short,  open,  and 

faintly  rounded.     It  is  the  short  of  u:  pyd'tusd^w^  he  comes 

walking. 
o  like  o  in  words  like  no,  slope,  rose.    The  vowel  is  long  and  slightly 

less  rounded  than  u;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  not  so  high  and 

not  so  far  back  as  for  u:  of  mow*  honey. 
o  like  o  in  fellow  and  Ikotel.     It  is  the  short  sound  of  o;  notd'gosi'wa 

he  is  heard. 
a  like   the   short  vowel-sound  in  words  like  not,  plot,  whai.     The 

vowel  suffers  further  shortening  in  final  syllables;  it  is  uttered 

with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  drawn  back;  the  lips  are  passive: 

na'hasii'w^  he  can  walk. 
A  like  the  vowel-sound  in  sun,  hut;  it  is  short,  dull,  imrounded,  and 

made  with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly  lifted  along  the 

front  and  back:  mA^n*  this, 
d  as  in  the  broad  vowel-sound  of  words  like  all,  wall,  law,  awe.     The 

ridge  of   the  tongue  is  low,  and  pulled  back  almost  to  the 

uvula;  the  lips  make  a  faint  attempt  to  roimd:  wQfhAmdn* 

mirror. 
a  like  a  in  father,  alms.     The  tongue  lies  low,  back,  and  passive;  the 

Ups  open  listlessly  and  only  slightly  apart:  mahAn*  these. 
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a  longer  than  the  a  in  sham,  alley.  The  d  m  German  Bar  is  probably 
more  nearly  akin.  It  is  broad,  and  made  with  the  tongue 
well  forward;  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  slightly  wider  than 
for  d;  the  quantity  is  in  fact  so  long  as  to  be  diphthongal. 
The  first  part  of  the  sound  is  sustained  with  prolonged 
emphasis,  while  the  second  is  blurred  and  falling.  The  char- 
acter of  this  second  sound  depends  upon  the  next  mould  of 
the  voice-passage:  md'iuivf^  there  is  much  of  it. 

e  like  the  o-sound  in  toZe,  ale,  late.  It  is  made  with  the  ridge  of  the 
tongue  near  the  forward  part  of  the  palate;  the  lips  open  out 
enough  to  separate  at  the  comers,  but  the  rift  there  is  not 
clear  and  sharp:  nahe'^  hark! 

e  like  the  vowel-sound  in  men,  led,  let.  It  is  a  shorter  sound  of  e: 
'pe'm*  oil,  grease. 

%  with  much  the  character  of  the  diphthong  in  word?  like  see,  sea,  tea, 
Jcey,  It  is  the  most  forward  of  all  the  vowels;  the  opening 
of  the  lips  is  lifeless:  nl'n^  I. 

i  like  the  i  in  sit,  miss.  Jit,  It  is  the  short  of  %;  it  is  even  shorter  as 
a  final  vowel :  di'cimiHc*  just  as  he  told  me. 

§  4.  Sound- Clusters 

Consonantic  Clusters 

The  language  is  not  fond  of  consonant-clusters.  In  the  list  that 
follows  are  shown  about  all  of  the  various  combinations.  Most  of 
them  are  with  w  and  y,  and  so  are  not  types  of  pure  clusters  of  con- 
sonants: 

Consonant  Comiinations 


hv 

kwi'yen'*^  exactly 

gw 

d'gw'  no 

'Jew 

i'kwdw^  woman 

hw 

Jceci'^lcahwd^w^  he  stabs  him 

'hw 

ma'"hwdw^  wolf 

sw 

me'dasw*  ten 

cw 

me'cwd**  rabbit 

tw 

^'twi'  ouch 

mw 

^'mwdte;*  he  eats  him 

nw 

no'^enw*  wind 

pw 

pwd'w*  not 
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'j>U7  u'^pwogr^  V  pipe 

bw  A'hwdtcigA''n*  roasting-spit 

Jcy  Jcekyd'nenjL''mw^  he  holds  it 

gy  u'gydn*  his  mother 

'Jcy  a'^kydn*  lands 

cy  me'^tegumiQjd'n*  oaks 

my  myd'w*  road 

ny  nyd'w^  four 

py  pjd'w^  he  comes 

'py  a''pyate'  when  he  comes 

The  following  true  consonantic  clusters  occur: 
sJc      cd'sk^  only 
ck      mA^cicki^w*  grass 
8tc      tcisicd''*  my  stars! 

DipJUhangs 

Not  more  than  two  vowels  combine  to  form  a  diphthong.  Stress 
is  stronger  on  the  leading  member,  and  movement  of  the  voice  is 
downward  from  the  first  to  the  second  vowel. 

ai  like  the  diphthong  in  my,  /;  a,iydn{^  opossum 

At  like  the  diphthong  in  turn  with  the  r  slurred;  a'sjd  skin 

ei  like  the  diphthong  in  day^  play;  naMV  now  then! 

dV  like  the  diphthong  in  soUf  hay;  mk'indhwa^w^^  he  went  at 

him 
an  like  the  diphthong  in  shoutj  hout;  Aau  halloo! 
ou  like  the  diphthong  in/o6,  tot;  pydnb'yx  come  here! 

§  6.  Quantity 

Vowels  vary  in  length,  and  in  the  analysis  of  soimds  they  hav^ 
their  phonetic  symbols  indicating  quantity.  A  vowel  with  the 
macron  (-)  over  it  is  long,  as  o,  u,  a,  and  i,  and  a  vowel  without  the 
sign  is  short.  Some  vowels  are  so  short  that  they  indicate  nothing 
more  than  a  faint  puff  of  breath.  The  short,  weak  quantity  is  the 
normal  quantity  of  the  final  vowel,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  superior 
letter,  as  <»,  '.  Rhetorical  emphasis  can  render  almost  any  vowel 
long — so  long  that  the  vowel-sound  usually  develops  into  a  diph^ 
thong,  as  o^e'i  why,  no,  op  cxjurse!  (from  d'gw*  no). 

Change  of  quantity  is  often  due  to  position.  Long  vowels  are 
likely  to  suffer  loss  of  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  long  combinations: 
nd'^Tc^  AGAIN  becomes  na'lc%  in  th-^  phrase  na'JcdtcdmegtUdtA^gi  again 
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IT  CEBTAiNLT  SEEMED  AS  IF.  LoDg  Yowels  also  shorten  when  placed 
before  a  stressed  syllable:  a^Jcig*  on  the  ground  becomes  a'kigd'hi' 
ndbiHc*  WHEN  he  looked  down  at  the  gbound. 

Diphthongs  undergo  change  of  quantity.  The  accent  of  a  diph- 
thong slides  downward  from  the  first  vowel,  and  the  loss  when  it 
comes  is  in  the  brealdng-off  of  the  second  member:  a^89^  buckskin, 
ne'tasd^m*  kt  buckskin. 

Consonants  show  evidence  of  quantity  also.  In  general,  the  quan- 
tity is  short;  but  the  length  of  time  between  the  stop  and  break  in 
Qy  d,  and  h,  is  noticeable,  so  much  so  that  the  effect  of  a  double  sound 
is  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  g  stands  for  a  double  sound.  The  first 
part  is  an  articulation  for  an  inner  Jc,  and  in  gliding  forward  comes  to 
the  place  for  g  where  the  stoppage  breaks.  Assimilation  tends  to 
reduce  the  double  to  a  single  soimd.  Nasal  sonant  m  and  n  sound 
double  before  accented  I:  mVmlvf*  pigeon,  ni'na  i. 

A  syllable  consists  (1)  of  a  single  vowel-sound,  d;  (2)  of  two  or 
more  vowels  joined  together  into  a  diphthong,  ^waV  what?;  and  (3) 
of  a  vowel-soimd  in  combination  with  a  single  consonant  or  a  cluster 
of  consonants,  the  vocalic  sound  always  following  the  consonant: 
nl'td  MY  KIND.  Two  or  more  vowels  coining  together,  no  two  of 
which  are  in  union  as  a  diphthong,  are  broken  by  an  interval  between: 
dhi'owd^tci  so  they  said. 

§  6.  Stress 

Force  is  but  another  name  for  stress,  and  indicates  energy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  determination  of  stress 
in  every  instance,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  why  some  syllables  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  others.  Generally,  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  stress-accent  falls  on  the  first,  H'n^  thou;  for  words  of 
three  syllables,  stress  falls  on  the  antepenult,  hun'yen^  sufficiently. 
Beyond  words  of  three  syllables,  only  the  semblance  of  a  rule  can  be 
suggested.  The  chief  stress  comes  on  the  first  or  second  of  the 
initial  syllables,  and  the  secondary  stress  on  the  penult;  the  syllables 
between  follow  either  an  even  level,  or  more  often  a  perceptible  rise 
and  fall  alternating  feebly  up  to  the  penult.  In  accordance  with  its 
rising  nature  the  principal  stress  can  be  considered  as  acute  (Oi  and 
in  the  same  maimer  the  fall  of  the  secondary  stress  can  be  termed  as 
grave  Q),     The  sonorous  tone  of  the  voice  on  the  penult  is  marked, 
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due  perhaps  to  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  final,  inarticulate  vowel. 
The  feature  of  the  sonorous  penult  is  apparent  in  extended  combina- 
tions like  phrases  and  sentences,  especially  when  movement  is  swift 
at  the  start,  and,  gradually  slowing  up  on  the  way,  brings  up  at  the 
syllable  next  to  the  last  with  a  sustained  respite  which  ends  with  a 
sudden  break  into  the  final  vowel.  The  arrival  on  the  penult  creates 
one  or  two  effects  according  as  the  syllable  is  long  or  short.  If  the 
quantity  is  long,  the  vowel  is  sung  with  falling  voice;  if  short,  the 
vowel  is  brought  out  with  almost  the  emphasis  of  a  primary  stress- 
accent. 

This  makes  a  fairly  normal  order  for  stress  in  a  single  group  stand- 
ing alone;  but  it  suffers  interference  in  the  spoken  language  where 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  for  special  stress  often  becomes  purely 
relative.  The  stress  on  one  syllable  brings  out  a  certain  particular 
meaning,  and  on  another  gains  an  effect  of  a  different  sort.  Stressing 
the  stem  of  wd'haminu  look  at  me  exaggerates  the  idea  of  look; 
stressing  the  penult  -mi^-y  the  syllable  of  the  object  pronoun,  centers 
the  attention  on  that  person;  and  stressing  the  final  member  -nu' 
THOU  makes  the  second  personal  subject  pronoun  the  object  of  chief 
concern.  . 

Special  stress  often  splits  a  vocalic  sound  into  two  vowels  of  the 
same  or  a  different  kind.  This  is  conmion  in  the  case  of  pronouns, 
in  words  of  introductive  import,  in  vocatives  of  spirited  address,  and 
in  cries  calling  at  a  distance:  i'ln*  for  i'n*  that;  naJieV  for  ndhi^ 
habk;  neniwetige'i  for  ne'niweti^g*  oh,  ye  men  I  pydgb'^  for  pya'^ 

OOME  YE. 

§  7.  Pitch 

This  Algonquian  dialect  does  not  fall  wholly  in  the  category  of  a 
stressed  language.  Pitch  is  ever  present  in  a  level,  rising,  or  falling 
tone.  The  effect  of  pitch  is  strong  in  the  long  vowels  of  the  penult. 
Temperament  and  emotion  bring  out  its  psychological  feature.  For 
instance,  pride  creates  a  rising  tone,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse  lets  it 
fall.  In  the  sober  moments  of  a  sacred  story  the  flow  of  words 
glides  along  in  a  musical  tone;  the  intonation  at  times  is  so  level  as 
to  become  a  tiresome  monotone;  again  it  is  a  succession  of  rises  and 
falls,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  and  with  almost  the  effect  of 
song.  In  general,  the  intonation  of  ordinary  speech  is  on  a  middle 
scale.    The  tone  of  men  is  lower  than  that  of  women  and  children. 
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Sound-Changes  (§§  8-12) 

§  8.  Accretion 

In  the  course  of  word-formatioA,  phonetic  elements  are  taken  on 
that  have  the  impress  of  mere  accretions.  The  additions  are  the 
result  of  various  causes:  some  are  due  to  reduplication;  some  to 
accent ;  and  others  act  as  gUdes  between  vowels,  and  as  connectives 
between  unrelated  portions  of  a  word-group.  Instances  of  the  accre- 
tion of  some  of  these  phonetic  elements  are  next  to  be  shown. 

Syllabic  Accretion 

A  syllable,  usually  in  the  initial  position,  is  sometimes  repeated  by 
another  which  precedes  and  maintains  the  same  vowel-sound.  The 
repetition  is  in  fact  a  reduplication: 

I'ni  wsLydtu'geme^g^  and  so  in  truth  it  may  have  been,  for  I'ni 
jBini'geme'g^ 

It  is  not  always  clear  whether  some  accretions  are  but  gUdes  pass- 
ing from  one  soimd  to  another,  or  only  additions  to  aid  ih  nl^i^taining 
stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable.  The  syllable  Tiu  is  a  frequent 
accretion  in  dependent  words,  and  occurs  immediately  after  the  tem- 
poral article  d: 

dh\xgu''1cahigdwd''tc*  when  they  made  a  bbidge  is  the  conjunc- 
tive for  Jcu'*JcahigdwA^g*  they  made  a  bridge 

dhnke'pishvdtawdhdniwe^tc*  which  they  used  as  a  flap  over 
the  entry-way  [cf.  354.22]  is  a  subordinate  form  of  Tce'fis- 
Icwdtawd'TidnAmo^g*  they  used  it  for  a  flap  over  the 
entrance 

[I  am  convinced  that  Tiu  is  not  a  glide  nor  an  addition  to  maintain 
the  stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable,  but  is  to  be  divided  into 
A-u,  in  which  A  is  a  gUde,  but  u  a  morphological  element.  In  proof 
of  this  I  submit  the  following:  There  is  an  initial  stem  vngi  to 
DWELL  {vnge  also;  cf.  Iclwe  beside  Iclwi  [§16]).  Thus  vngivf'  he 
DWELLS  220.22  (-t^  §28) .  Observe  that  we  have  vnYixxvylgewdtc*  where 
THEY  WERE  TO  LIVE  56.5  (futurc  coujunctive,  §29)  heside^ dh\xvngewdtc 
WHERE  THEY  LIVED  56.23  {fov-wotc*)  aorfstconjunctive,  §29) ;  dhyxungi- 
wdtc*  WHERE  THEY  LIVED  94.21;  dhxxwlgiydg  where  we  (excl.)  were 
LIVING  216.1  (aor.  conj.  §29);  dhuvngitc  wiler^  he  lived  42.20  (§29); 
dhuvnginitc^  where  he  was  staying  182.8  (§34) .    That  is  to  say,  hu  is 
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found  after  wp-  as  well  as  a-.  Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
hu  after  a-  in  some  stems  r^ularly;  in  others  it  never  occurs.  As  % 
is  unquestionably  used  as  a  glide,  we  are  at  once  tempted  to  regard 
the  ti  as  a  morphological  element.  But  a  direct  proof  is  whwigiTyUcin* 
HE  WHO  DWELLED  THERE  80.9,  12,  20;  82.10,  22;  84.10,  21;  86.2,  20. 
This  form  is  a  participial  (§  33) ,  showing  the  characteristic  change 
of  u  to  wii  a  11).  Hence  the  wd  points  to  an  initial  u,  which  can 
not  be  a  glide,  as  nothing  precedes;  and  h  is  absent.  Now,  this  u  is 
found  in  d'hlwi'^'wlgewdtc*  when  they  went  to  live  somewhere 
66.15  (d — wdU^y  §  29;  Jclvri  is  an  extended  form  of  Jcl,  an  initial  stem 
denoting  iNDEFiNrrE  motion,  §  16 ;  't  for  k  regularly  after  a). — ^T.  M.] 

Qther  additions,  Uke  A,  w,  y,  are  clearly  glides: 

d'hutcVtc^  whence  he  came,  the  independent  form  of  which  is 

u'tdW^  HE  CAME   FROM   SOME  PLACE 

d'hundpdmVtc*  when  she  took  a  husband,  a  temporal  form 

for  und'pdmi^w^  she  took  a  husband 
o^wlWA^'n*  his  wife  (from  oiDl-Ani) 
owi''<aWii  V  his  brother-in-law  (from  owi'^ta^Ani) 
IcetdsVyutd^f^  he  crawls  up  hill  (from  Jcetdsi-Htdwa) 
H'ydwcJ^w*  he  is  jealous  (from  Tcl-dwdwa) 

Consonantic  Accretion 

A  frequent  type  of  accretion  is  w  or  y  with  Xr,  forming  a  cluster: 

tca'^kwiwind^v)*^  he  is  short-homed  (from  tcAgi-windwa) 
tca'^kwdpyd^w^  it  is  short  (from  tcAgi^pydwi) 
sdsi'gd'kjd^w^  he  scattered  it  (this  is  just  the  same  in  meaning 
as  sdalgd'kdw^) 

Intervocalic  Consonants 

The  most  common  accretion  is  ^*     It  falls  in  between  two  vowels, 
each  of  which  is  part  of  a  different  member  in  a  word-group. 

Examples: 

Between  i  and  e:  a^'Jcmtepyd^g^  top  of  the  water 
Between  e  and  a:  netx'^pAnd^n*  I  laugh 
Between  a  and  o:  d'wxto^w^  he  carries  it  away 
Between  d  and  u:  pya'tu«a^tr«  he  came  walking 
Between  o  and  d:  jn'toiSi^w^  he  crawls  in 

1 1  aenrcs  as  a  oonneotive  in  an  Inanimate  relation,  and  will  be  moitloned  again. 
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[In  SO  far  as  -did-  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  order  (§  19) , 
the  -4-  can  not  be  an  intervocalic  inserted  phonetically.  The  same 
applies  to  the  «  in  -i«a-  cited  below. — T.  M.] 

When  the  vowel  of  the  second  member  is  i,  then  t  usually  becomes  tc: 

Between  I  and  t;  pi'tcisd^vy*  it  (bird)  flew  in 
Between  a  and  i:  JcepA'tcigA^n*  cork,  stopper 
Between  d  and  i:  JctLgtok'tdsd^'w^  it  (bird)  tries  to  fly 
Between  d  and  i:  Jciwh^tcitdJid^w^  he  is  lonely 

Sometimes  n  has  the  value  of  an  intervocalic  consonant.     It  often 

occurs  immediately  after  the  temporal  particle  d: 

tcdganh'towdtci^g*  people  of  all  languages,  a  participial  with 
the  elements  of  tcd'g*  all,  d  having  the  force  of  the  relative 
pronoun  who,  and  d^towdwA^g*  they  speak  a  language. 

dadpAUg^  when  he  saw  them  206.18  as  contrasted  with  dtdph- 

pXtAg  HE  HAD  A  FEEBLE  VIEW  OF  ITIN  THE  DISTANCE  206.16 

[Is  dpA'  TO  SEE  related  with  wdpA-  to  see,  to  look  at? — ^T.  M.] 

dnd'pawdtc*  he  dbeamed  206  tftle;  210.17  (d—  id  [§  29]) 
contrasted  with  i7id'&''pawatc'  then  he  had  a  dream  212.3; 
^'a**pawatc'  she  had  a  dream  216.1 

Sometimes  n  occurs  between  vowels  much  after  the  fashion  of  t: 

Between  d  and  e:  myk'negd''w^  he  dances  poorly 

Between  d  and  e:  upyii'nesiw^  he  is  slow 

Between  a  and  a:  myan&'potmf^  he  that  dreamed  an  ill  omen 

TITLE  210;  212,  17,  20;  214.1,  10  (myd  +  d'pawdr  to  dream; 

participial  [§  33]) 
See,  also,  212.4,  5,  7,  9,  10;  214.20 
Between  i  and  a:  d'pemineLWAtenAg*  then  he  went  carrying  it  in 

his  hand  194.12  (d—Ag^  [§  29];  pemi- awA-  (dWA)  [§  16];  -t- 

[§21];-«-[§8];-n-[§21]) 
Between  i  and  d:  Jce'tcma,pydydwdtc  when  they  drew  nigh  152.2 

(Jce'tcir  intensity;   pyd-  motion   hither;   yd-  to  go;  d — wdU^ 

[§  29];  -<  lost  by  contraction  [§  10]) 
Between  i  and  a:  d'idnhpamegvtc  as  he  was  thus  seen  76.6  (-tc 

for  'tc^  [§  10];  d — tc*  [§  29];  id-  thus;  dpch  same  as  dpA  to 

see;  -m-  [§  21] ;  -e-  [  §  8]) ;  peUgmKpVTcAn*  thou  shalt  (not)  look 

behind  at  me  382.9  {peUg*  behind;  -VlcAn*  [§  30]) 

[Is  d'pAneLpAmdwdtc  thet  lost  sight  of  him  180.19  for  a*p^nAna- 
pAmdwdtc^  (§  12)?  The  analysis  would  be  d — dwdtc*  (§  29);  pAUA- 
(§  16)  TO  MISS,  TO   fail  To;  dpA'  TO  see;  -711-  (§  29).    Similarly 
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SL^fAXi^fAta/maiAswyAn^  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
YOUB  BODILY  SELF  382.7  (dr-yAU*  [§  29];  "tisVr  [§39]).— T.  M.] 

While  these  consonants  seem  to  be  inserted  for  purely  phonetic 
reasons,  others,  that  appear  in  similar  positions,  seem  to  have  a 
definite  meaning,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

[Though  I  also  think  that  in  a  few  cases  intervocaUc  consonants 
are  inserted  for  purely  phonetic  reasons,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  in 
bulk  we  have  to  deal  with  a  morphological  element.  Take,  for 
example,  pydtdsdvf^  he  game  in  flight.  Here  -to-  and  -^9-  are 
regarded  as  intervocalics.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  stands  for 
pydtci+'i8dr-\'V/^,  as  is  shown  by  'pja.tcine'Jccuuxiv/*  he  gomes  driv- 
ing THEM  HOME  (§  16).  The  secondary  stem  -ne'lcor  follows 
(§  19)  pydtdr.  A  vowel  is  elided  before  another  (§  10);  hence  the 
final  -i  of  pydicir  is  lost  before  -isd-  (§  19).  Similarly  -te-  seems  to 
be  added  to  pyd-.  Note,  too,  d'pltigdtc*  when  he  entered  the 
LODGE,  compared  with  pUcisdWAff^  they  game  running  in  (pi^; 
pUc:  pir  ^Tpydt-:  pydtc-:  pydr.  In  short,  jntc-  stands  for  jnici-).  I 
can  not  go  into  this  further  at  present. — T.  M.] 

It  looks  as  if  9  plays  the  same  rOle  as  t,  tc,  and  n,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.    Instances  of  its  use  are: 

Between  e  and  i:  ASd^wesi^D^  he  is  yellow 

Between  i  and  d:  fyd'tdsA^o^  he  came  in  flight  (wa  [§  19]) 

Between  a  and  b:  ne'mAa6''w^  he  is  standing  up 

Between  u  and  d:  pyd'tush^if*  he  came  walking  (v^d  [§  19]) 

In  these  examples  8  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  notion  of 
animate  being.    It  will  be  referred  to  later. 
The  consonant  m  is  sometimes  an  intervocalic  element: 

nAnaJii'cimd^w^  he  carefully  lays  him  away 
pA^nem^Amv/*  he  dropped  it 

Other  functions  of  m  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

[It  would  seem  that  me  is  substituted  for  m  when  a  consonant- 
cluster  would  otherwise  be  formed  that  is  foreign  to  the  language. 
(For  such  clusters  as  are  found,  see  §  4.)  Contrast  JcewdpAme^n^  I 
LOOK  AT  THEE,  with  newd^pAmdv/^  1  look  at  him;  dwdpAindtc  he 
THEN  LOOKED  AT  HER  298.20;  note  also  newdpAmegrv^  he  looked 
AT  ME  368.19;  contrast  wdpAme'Jc*  look  ye  at  him  242.19  with 
wdpAinin^  LOOK  thou  at  me  322.3.  Other  examples  for  me  are 
TcepydtciwdpAmen^  I  have  gome  to  visit  you  242.11;  dwdpawdpA- 
megutc*  was  she  watched  all  the  while  174.17;  punime^Jc^  cease 
DISTURBING  HIM  (literally,  cease  talking  with  him  [see  §  21])  370.18. 
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There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  device  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  t  and  n,  but  at  present  I  have  not  sufficient  ex- 
amples to  show  this  conclusively. 

On  further  investigation  it  appears  that  the  device  of  inserting  a 
vowel  to  prevent  consonant-clusters  foreign  to  the  Fox  runs  through- 
out the  language.  The  vowel  is  usually  e,  but  always  a  before  h 
and  hw.  There  is  an  initial  stem  nes  to  kill;  compare  dnesatc*  then 
HE  KILLED  HIM  (d — otc^  §  29).  Contrast  this  with  dnesegutc*  then  he 
WAS  SLAIN  (-jru-  sign  of  the  passive  [§  41]);  nesegwd  190.3  he  has 
BEEN  SLAIN  (independent  mode,  aorist,  passive  [§  28];  -i^d  lengthened 
for  -If/*);  ndsegut^  he  who  had  beei^  slain  190.8  (passive  participi- 
al; -gU'  as  above;  -^  [§  33];  change  of  stem-vowel  ot  nes[§§  11,  33]). 
Other  illustrations  are  kusegw^  he  was  feared  56.14  (-5-  [§  21]), 
contrasted  with  Tcusdvf'  he  feared  him  {-avf'  [§  28]),  ku'tAmv)^  he 
FEARS  it  Ct  [§  21];  'AmiJf'  [§28]);  d'^o'Arendte  then  he  wakened  her 
104.18  (for  'tc^'y  -rtr  [§  21];  per  contra  d'to'Jcitc^  then  he  woke  up 
168.11);  atdgendtc  he  touched  him  158.5;  mikemegutcin^  he  by 
WHOM  she  WAS  WOOED  142.6  (passive  participial;  mile-  [§  16];  -m- 
[§  21];  -gU'  [§  41];  -tcin^  [§  33]);  mikemdw^  he  wooes  her  (-dw^ 
[§.  28]);  dmiJcemdtc*  when  he  wooed  her  148.6  (a — die*  [§29]); 
kogendw^  he  washes  him  (kdg~  [§  16];  -at^  [§  28];  contrast  koglvf' 
he  mires)  .  For  a  as  the  inserted  vowel  observe  pitahwdw^  he  buries 
HIM  (pU-  [§  16] ;  "hw  [§21];  -dv/^  [§  28]) ;  kAskdJiArnvf'  he  accomplishes 
AN  ACT  (JcAsk"  [§16];  -A-  [§  21];  -Arnvf'  [§  28]);  apltahwdwdtc  then 
they  buried  him  160.2  {d—dwdtc*  [§29];  -<  elided),— T.  M.] 

§  9.  Variation  of  Consonants 

Some  consonants  interchange  one  with  another.  The  process  is 
marked  among  those  with  forward  articulation.  8  and  c  inter- 
change in : 

me'sekwa'w^  she  has  long  hair 

me/cdw^  it  is  large 

Mdse'sibo^w^  large  river  (name  for  the  Mississippi) 

me'clmVn^  large  fruit  (word  for  apple) 

't  and  c  interchange: 

me'^idhwd^w^  he  shot  and  hit  him 
me'cwdw^  he  shot  and  hit  him 

't  and  8  interchange: 

ne^'tAmawd^w^  he  killed  him  for  another 
ne'sdw^  he  killed  him 

[For  the  interchange  of  sonant  and  surd  stops  see  §  3. — T.  M.] 
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§  10.  Contraction  and  Assimilation 

Contraction  is  a  frequent  factor  in  sound-change.  Instances  will 
first  be  shown  in  the  case  of  compounds  where  the  process  works 
between  independent  words.  The  final  vowel  of  a  word  coalesces 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next,  with  results  like  the  following: 

^+d  becomes  a:  nl'ntidCitf^  I  in  turn  (for  m'n*  a'ci^) 
**  -i-a  becomes  a:  uaf'kdiTpydHc^  again  he  came  (for  naf'T^  k''pydt&) 
^+a  becomes  a:  pyd^WAg^yo^'*  they  came  to  this  place  (for  2>y«'- 
WAg^  ayo^**);  nd/gawa,'1cVw*  it  is  a  sandy  place  (for  nafgaw^ 

*  +a becomes  a:  ite'p'eJid^tc*  he  goes  there  (for  i'tep^  d'hdtc^);  nepaf- 

ndte^g^  they  go  to  fetch  water  (for  ne'p^  k'ndte^g^) 
*+i  becomes  i:  Ar^'ci'M;"^  what  does  he  say?   (for  Z-a'c*  i^w^f); 

I'nipiyd^w^  so  it  was  told  of  yore  (for  I'n^  ip^  Vyow^) 
*-}-^  becomes  a:  na/wksku't^  in  the  center  of  the  fire  (for  na/v^ 

A^sJcut^);  dgwA!mdtciW  he  did  not  eat  it  (for  dgvj^  Amwdtci^n*) 
*+d  becomes  d:  de^ghpe'*  and  often  (for  d^Y  ^'pe"");  wdtch^gwi 

nend^n  the  reason  why  I  did  not  tell  thee  (for  wd^tc^  agvn^- 

nend^n^) 

*  +  u  becomes  u:  negutxi^'kdte^g^  on  one  of  his  feet  (for  ne'gut^ 

u^'kdte^g*);  tci'gepydgxiHc*  away  from  the  edge  of  the  water  (for 
tcl'gepyd^g^  u'tc*) 

The  two  vowels  in  contact  may  assimilate  into  a  diphthong: 

^+a  becomes  aI:  ne^cVTcxiyo^'^  alone  here  (for  ne'nJc^  dJyd"^) 
The  result  of  the  assimilation  of  two  vowels  may  produce  a  sound 
different  from  either: 

*+a  becomes  d:  pyd'nutAwii2i\j^  if  he  should  come  to  me  here 

(for  pyd'nutawi'i^  ^'yo^) 
»+ot  becomes  d:  iriA^tAcVlcitck^y^  he  might  overtake  me  here  (for 

TflA'tAClTci'tC^  a']/o*0 

Contraction  between  contiguous  words  is  usually  in  the  nature  of 
the  first  sound  suffering  loss  either  by  absorption  or  substitution. 
In  much  the  same  way  does  contraction  act  between  members  that 
make  up  a  word-group.  But  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  process 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  w^hich  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  absolute  form  of  each  component ;  for  many  mem- 
bers of  a  composition  seldom  have  an  independent  use  outside  of  the 
group.  They  occur  in  composition  only,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
adjust  themselves  for  easy  euphony,  and  in  doing  so  often  conceal 
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either  an  initial  or  a  final  part.  Nevertheless,  hypothetical  equiva- 
lents are  offered  as  attempts  at  showing  what  the  pure  original  forms 
probably  were.  Hyphens  between  the  parts  mark  the  places  where 
probable  changes  take  their  rise : 

i  +  e  becomes^f;  pe'mega'w^  he  dances  past  (from  pemi-egdw'^) 
i+d  becomes  a:  m^'ne^owagreW  sacred  garment  (horn  mAnetowi- 

kgev});  co' 8hw'Q,ge^n^  smooth  cloth  (from  coshwi-hgen^y 
i-\-a  becomes  a:  pemdJhogo^v)^  he  swims  past  {hom.'pemi'Bhogdv)^) ; 

tA'gwdJhoto^w^  he  is  trapping  (from  tdgm-hhotow'^) 
i  +  d  becomes  a:  mAci'slciw&pd^w*  tea,  i.  e.,  herb  fluid  (from  m^'ci- 

skiwi-kpow^);  vncku' pkpo^w^  wine,  i.  e.,  sweet  fluid  {hovavncku^ 

pi'&pow^) 
i  +  d  becomes  a:  A^nemasJcd^w^  it  fell  the  other  way  (from  Anemi- 

asJcdw*) 
i  +  d  becomes  o:  pe'motA^mw^^  she  passes  by  with  a  burden  on 

her  back  (from  pemi-otAmv^) 
i+u  becomes  u:  pe'musd^w'*  he  walks  past  (from  pemi-nsdw^) 
i+u  becomes  u:  pe^mutd^w^  he  crawls  past  (from  pemi-utdw^) 

[On  the  other  hand,  we  find  permpahovj^  he  passes  by  on  the  run 
(from  pemi-pahov/^) . — T.  M.] 

Assimilation  occurs  between  sounds  not  contiguous: 
Mcwinl'cwihd^w'^  after  he  had  two  (for  Hcim'cwiM^i^) 

§  11.  Dissimilatimi 

Vowels  often  undergo  dissimilation.  A  very  common  change  is 
o  or  u  to  wd.  The  process  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  participles 
from  words  having  o  or  u  as  initial  vowels : 

u'tciw^  he  came  thence ;  wa'^<*  he  who  came  thence 
u'fo'trm*  his  land;  wa'fo'Hml^^  he  who  owns  land 
n'gwisA^n^  his  or  her  son;  wa'^rwn^^^  one  who  has  a  son 
u'^lcdtc^  his  foot;  v^'iJ^lcdtcC^  one  that  has  feet  (name  for  a  bake 

oven) 
u'vnvn'n^  his  horn;  wa'imtmna^*  one  with  small  horn 

The  vowel  u  becomes  wd  when  preceded  by  a  consofiant : 

Icxx'sigd^w^  she  plays  at  dice ;  hwdJ sigd^t^  she  who  plays  at  dice 
mx'wiw°^  he  goes  outside;  nwB,'vnwdpe^'  he  always  goes  outside 

The  vowel  u  can  also  become  wd: 

uwl'gewd^w*  their  dwelling-place ;  weiWl^gewd^g*  at  their  dwelling- 
place 
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[It  should  be  observed  that  a  appears  as  d  under  certain  conditions. 
I  can  not  determine  at  present  whether  this  is  a  phonetic  process  or 
whether  there  is  a  morphological  significance.  As  an  example  I  give 
'py^vf  HE  comes;  compare  with  this  apyntc*  when  he  came; 
d^fymvdtc^  when  they  came;  pyeLuu'  come  thou!  pyvugo'*  come 
ye!— T.  M.] 

§  12.  EUsion 

Elision  plays  an  important  part  in  sound-change.  It  occiu«  at 
final  and  initial  places  and  at  points  inside  a  word-group.  The  places 
where  the  process  happens,  and  the  influences  bringing  it  about,  are 
shown  in  the  examples  to  follow. 

In  some  cases  a  vowel  drops  out  and  a  vocalic  consonant  as  a  glide 
takes  its  place,  the  change  giving  rise  to  a  cluster  made  up  of  a  con- 
sonant and  a  semi-vowel: 

i   drops   out:  d'wdipwdgesiHc^   then   she   began   to   wail    (from 
dwdpi-wdgesitc^) ;  W\iydwdHc^  and  he  grew  jealous  (from  aki- 
ydwdtc^) 
o  drops  out :  dwd'wiswd^tc*  he  singed  his  hair  (for  dwdvnso-^wdtc*) 
u  drops  out :  d^slswd^tc^  she  fried  them  (from  dsisu-tDotc*) 

Words  Sometimes  suflFer  loss  of  initial  vowel: 

skotd^'g^  in  the  fire  (for  A^sJcotd^g^) 
tdcko'tdmwd^g^  at  their  fire  (for  utdcko^tdmwd^g^) 
hm'gdgo^^  nothing  (for  a'gwigdgd^^) 
nd'gwdtc*  then  he  started  away  (for  d'ndgwd^tc*) 

The  loss  often  includes  both  initial  consonant  and  vowel: 
cwd'cig^  eight  (for  ne^cwdci^g^) 
alcA^niglce^gw^  all  day  long  (for  ne^'lcAniglce^gw^) 

The  second  member  of  a  consonant-cluster  frequently  drops  out: 
d'pd'windwd^tc^  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  a^y^d'windwd^tc*) 
pe'mviA^mw^  he  shot  at  it  (for  pe'mwutA^mw^) 

The  elision  of  n  takes  place  before  some  formative  elements: 
apA^gici'g^  when  it   (a  bird)   alighted   (a  subordinate  form  of 

pA^gici^w"'  it  [a  bird]  alighted) 
UAndldcimd^w^  he  laid   him   away   carefully;  nAnd'hici^nw^  he 

fixed  a  place  to  lie  down 

To  slur  over  a  syllable  frequently  brings  about  the  loss  of  the 
syllable.  In  the  instance  below,  the  stressed,  preserved  syllable 
moves  into  the  place  made  vacant,  and  becomes  like  the  vowel  that 
dropped  out: 

§  12 
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a'c*  take  her  along  (for  a'wAcO 

d'wdpeUA^hoguHc^  then  he  started  oflF  carrying  her  on  his  back 
(for  ofwdpavfAia'hogvHc*) 

The  second  part  of  a  stem  often  suffers  loss  from  the  effect  of 
having  been  slurred  over; 

Tdwxi'yAtclHc^  after  he  had  gone  (for  IdGiWA^iyAtci'tc*) 
H'lcekd'nema^tc*  after  he  had  learned  who  he  was  (for  kl'cUce'kd'- 

nemdHc*) 
d'pwd^ndwd^tc^  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d'pwd^windwd^tc*) 
d'pwd^CAmd''tc^  when  he  did  not  feed  him  (for  d'pwd^wicAmd^ic^) 

To  slur  over  part  of  a  pronominal  ending  causes  loss  of  sound 
there: 

uvn-nemo^'^  his  sisters-in-law  (for  wwn^'moha^^O 

Removal  of  the  grave  accent  one  place  forward  causes  elision  of 
final  vowel: 

nelcA^nitepe^'k^  all  night  long  (for  ne'kA'nite'pekVw^) 

Suffixes  help  to  bring  about  other  changes  in  the  pronominal  end- 
ings. A  frequent  suffix  causing  change  is  -gi:  in  some  instances  it 
denotes  location,  in  others  it  is  the  sign  for  the  animate  plural.  The 
suffix  conveys  other  notions,  and  wherever  it  occurs  some  change 
usually  happens  to  the  terminal  pronoun.  One  is  the  complete  loss 
of  the  possessive  ending  ni  before  the  suffix  with  the  force  of  a  locative. 
At  the  same  time  the  vowel  immediately  in  front  of  the  suffix  becomes 
modified : 

o'sAU^  his  father;  o'seg^  at  his  father's  Godge) 
u'^kdtA^n*  his  foot;  u''kdte^g*  at  or  on  his  foot 

Another  change  before  -gi  is  that  of  a  pronoun  into  an  o  or  i^  with 
the  quantity  sometimes  short,  but  more  often  long.  The  change  is 
usual  if  the  pronoun  follows  a  sibilant  or  A:-sound: 

u'wdriA^gw^  hole;  uwd^UAgb^g*  at  the  hole 
ma^'kakw^  box;  ma^'ka'kxi^g^  at  or  in  the  box 
meUegw^  tree;  me^'tegu^g*  at  the  tree 
kl'cesw^  sun ;  kVcesb^g*  at  the  sim,  suns 
ne/nusw^  buffalo;  ne'nusb^g^  buffaloes 

The  suffix  -gi  affects  inanimate  nouns  ending  in  the  diphthong  ai. 
The  first  vocalic  member  lengthens  into  a,  and  the  second  drops  out: 

n^piskwdi^  bladder;  u'piskwa^g^  on  or  at  the  bladder 
utA^'wAwgaf  ear;  utA^WAg^Jg^  at  or  in  the  ear 
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The  change  of  the  pronominal  endmg  into  an  o  or  t*  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner  before  n^y  a  sufiix  sign  of  the  inanimate  plural: 

u'wduA'gyf^  hole;  uwafnAgb^n^  holes 
ma^'lca'kw^  box;  ma''Jca'Jc6^n*  boxes 
m^'tegw^  tree;  me^'tegd^n^  trees 

A  A:-sound  stands  before  the  terminal  wa  of  some  animate  nouns. 
To  shift  an  o  into  the  place  of  the  w  is  a,  device  for  creating  a  dimin- 
utive: 

mA^'Icw^  bear;  m^i^'Aro*  cub 
A^CAslcw^  mufikrat;  A'cA8i:6^*  a  Uttle  muskrat 
ce'gdgw^  skunk;  ce'gdgb^^  should  be  the  proper  diminutive,  but 
it  happens  to  be  the  word  for  onion,  while  kitten  skunk 
is  cegafgoha'^y  a  sort  of  double  diminutive. 

The  substitution  of  o  or  u  for  w  occurs  with  great  frequency: 
yd'gyfOAJo^  it  is  shallow;  pafgbne^g*  the  place  of  shallow  water  (the 

name  for  St  Louis) 
nlcwV'hwciWA^g*  two  women;  nlcb'^Tcwdwa'w^  he  has  two  wives 
me'ckvf^  blood ;  me'cfcu^i V**  he  is  red 
wVpegvfo'v)*  it  is  blue;  vnpe'gnsi^w^  he  is  blue 

§  13.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  principal  process  used  for  grammatical  purposes  is  compo- 
sition of  steins.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  of  such  character 
that  they  require  intimate  correlation  with  other  stems,  which  is 
brought  about  by  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  group  of  component 
elements.  These  form  a  firm  word-unit.  Excepting  a  number  of 
particles,  the  word-unit  in  Algonquian  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  sentence  and  word.  Phonetic 
influences  between  the  component  elements  are  not  marked. 

The  unit  of  composition  is  always  the  stem,  and  the  word,  even  in 
its  simplest  form,  possesses  always  a  number  of  formative  elements 
which  disappear  in  new  compositions.  Examples  of  this  process  are 
the  following: 

pe'namu^w^  he  imitated  the  turkey-call  (from  pendwa^-^mwwa) 
ma^'hwdmu^  he  imitated  the  cry  of  the  wolf  (from  ma'hwdweL- 

muwa) 
hiutvfgimd'mipe'n^  thou  wilt  be  our  chief  (ugimdw^  chief) 
riAtund'hwatu^g'  he  may    have  sought   for  him    (independent 
mode  nAtu'ndhwdw^  he  seeks  for  him) 
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pyd'gwdn^  he   must  have  come  (independent  mode  pyd^w^  he 
came) 

Most  of  the  elements-  that  enter  into  composition  are  so  nearly  of 
the  same  order,  that  we  can  not  properly  speak  of  prefixes  or  sufiixes. 
Those  groups  that  may  be  considered  in  a  more  specific  sense  as 
grammatical  formatives,  such  as  pronouns,  elements  indicating  the 
animate  and  inanimate  groups,  are  largely  suffixed  to  groups  of 
co-ordinate  stems. 

Another  process  extensively  used  by  the  Algonquian  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  verb.  It  occurs  with 
a  variety  of  meanings. 

Modification  of  the  stem-vowel  plays  also  an  important  part  and 
occurs  in  the  verbal  modes. 

§  14.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  extended  use  of  composition  of  verbal  stems  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  Algonquian  languages.  These  stems  follow  one 
another  in  definite  order.  A  certain  differentiation  of  the  ideas 
expressed  by  initial  stems  and  by  those  following  them,  which  may 
be  designated  as  secondary  stems,  may  be  observed,  although  it  seems 
difficult  to  define  these  groups  of  ideas  with  exactness. 

It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  initial  stems  predominate  in  the 
expression  of  subjective  activities,  and  that  they  more  definitely  per- 
form the  function  of  verbs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  stems 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  objective  relations.  It  is 
true  that  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  sometimes  refer  to  similar 
notions,  like  movement  and  space;  but  it  is  possible  to  observe  a 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  A  great  many  initial 
stems  define  movement  with  reference  to  a  particular  direction;  as, 
hither,  thither,  roundabout.  Secondary  stems,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicate  movement;  as,  slow,  swift,  or  as  changing  to  rest.  Sec- 
ondary stems  denoting  space  seem  to  lack  extension  in  the  sense  they 
convey;  as,  top,  cavity,  line,  and  terms  indicating  parts  of  the  body. 
Initial  stems  refer  to  space  in  a  wide  general  sense;  as,  distance, 
dimension,  immensity,  totality. 

Every  stem  is  stamped  with  the  quality  of  abstract  meaning:  the 
notion  of  some  stems  is  so  vague  and  so  volatile,  as  they  stand  in 
detached  form,  as  to  seem  almost  void  of  tangible  sense.     Some  stems 
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can  be  analyzed  into  elements  that  have  at  most  the  feeblest  kind  of 
sense;  it  is  only  as  they  stand  in  compound  form  that  they  take  on  a 
special  meaning.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  these  stems,  so  vague 
and  subtle  as  they  stand  alone,  came  to  convey  the  sensuous  notions 
that  they  do  when  thrown  together  into  a  group;  how,  for  example, 
an  initial  stem  introduces  a  general  notion,  and  forms  a  group  com- 
plete in  statement  but  incomplete  in  sense,  as  when  in  composition  it 
terminates  with  only  a  pronominal  ending.  Yet  such  a  group  can 
be  of  sufficiently  frequent  use  as  to  become  an  idiom;  in  that  case  it 
takes  on  an  added  sense,  which  is  due  not  so  much  perhaps  to  the 
inherent  meaning  of  the  combined  stem  and  pronoim  as  to  an  acquired 
association  with  a  particular  activity.  The  psychological  peculiarity 
of  the  process  is  more  marked  in  the  wider  developments,  as  when 
initial  and  secondary  stems  combine  for  the  larger  groups.  The 
components  seem  to  stand  toward  each  other  in  the  position  of  quali- 
fiers, the  sense  of  one  qualifying  the  sense  of  another  with  an  effe<;t 
of  directing  the  meaning  toward  a  particular  direction.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  influence  at  work,  the  result  is  a  specialization  of  meaning, 
not  only  of  the  single  member  in  the  group,  but  of  all  the  members  as 
they  stand  together  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  stems  seem 
charged  with  a  latent  meaning  which  becomes  evident  only  when 
they  appear  in  certain  relations:  out  of  those  relations  they  stand  like 
empty  symbols.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  stems  in  a  group  is  psychologically  fixed.  Some  stems  precede 
and  others  follow,  not  with  a  freedom  of  position  and  not  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  but  with  a  consecutive  sequence  that  is  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end  with  firm  stability. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  principles  of  composition. 
A  general  summary  of  the  process  can  thus  be  put  in  illustration: 

poni  is  an  initial  stem  signifying  no  more,  no  longer:  its 
original  sense  comes  out  best  by  adding  the  terminal  animate 
pronoun,  and  making  po'niwa.  The  group  means  that  one 
has  previously  been  engaged  in  an  activity,  and  has  now  come 
into  a  state  of  cessation,  making  altogether  a  rather  vague 
statement,  as  it  stands  imrelated  to  anything  else.  But  travel 
has  made  a  figure  of  speech  of  it,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  the 
particular  idiom  for  one  camps,  one  goes  into  camp.  So 
much  for  the  simpler  form  of  a  combination. 

An  initial  stem,  pAg-j  has  the  general  sense  of  striking  against 
something;  -d*hv-  is  a  secondary  stem  denoting  resistance, 
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and  so  pAgd^'hv-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance.  The 
stem  'tun-  is  a  mobile  secondary  stem  denoting  the  special 
notion  of  place  about  a  cavity,  and  has  become  a  special 
term  indicating  the  place  about  the  mouth;  and  so 
pAgd'^hwitu^nd'  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance  at  a 
point  on  the  mouth. 
Again,  -dn-  is  a  secondary  co-ordinative  stem,  and  refers  to 
change  from  motion  to  rest,  but  leaves  the  character  and 
the  duration  of  the  change  to  be  inferred  from  the  impUca- 
tions  of  the  steins  that  precede;  furthermore,  it  indicates  that 
the  performer  is  animate,  and  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
terminal  pronoim  and  what  precedes;  and  so  pAgd^'Jcwit- 
u'ndci^nw^  is  a  definite  statement  meaning  that  one  strikes 
against  a  resistance  and  is  brought  for  a  time  at  least  to  a 
condition  of  rest.  He  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  and  he 
BUMPS  his  mouth  would  be  two  ways  of  putting  the  same 
thing  in  English. 

A  rigid  classification  of  the  objective  world  into  things  animate  and 
things  inanimate  imderlies  the  whole  structure  of  the  language. 
Thus  the  terminal  -a  indicates  an  object  possessing  the  combined 
qualities  of  life  and  motion,  and  the  termipal  -i  designates  an  object 
without  those  attributes.     Thus: 

pyd'wB,  he  comes;  pyd'migA^twi  it  comes 

i'nenVwsL  man,  he  is  a  man;  i'neni^wi  bravery,  it  has  the  quality 

of  manhood 
A'nemo^'B,  dog;  a^'Jci  earth 

Every  verb  and  noim  must  fall  in  one  or  the  other  class.  Forms 
ending  in  -a  are  termed  animate,  and  those  ending  in  -i  inanimate. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  opposing  groups  is  not  rigidly  main- 
tained, for  often  an  object  regularly  inanimate  is  personified  as  hav- 
ing life,  and  so  takes  on  an  animate  form.  But  permanent  forms  of 
lifeless  objects  having  an  animate  ending  can  not  always  be  explained 
by  personification.  The  breaking-down  of  the  contrast  is  best  seen 
in  the  names  of  plants;  logically  they  fall  into  the  inanimate  class, 
but  many  are  used  as  animate  forms,  like  A^ddmVn^  corn,  A'samd'^w^ 
tobacco,  me'cimi'n^  apple. 

The  idea  of  plurahty  is  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
Subjective  and  objective  relation  of  the  noun  are  distinguished  by 
separate  endings.     A  vocative  and  a  locative  case  are  also  expressed. 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished,  the  last  of  theise  being  divided  into 
an  animate  and  an  inanimate  form.     Exclusive  and  inclusive  plural 
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are  expressed  by  distinct  forms,  the  second  of  which  is  related  to 
the  second  person.  In  the  third  person  a  variety  of  forms  occur  by 
means  of  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  and  identity  of 
subject  and  of  possessor  of  object  (Latin  suus  and  ejus),  are  distin- 
guished. 

The  pronouns,  subject  and  object,  as  they  appear  in  transitive 
verbs,  are  expressed  by  single  forms,  which  it  is  difficult  to  relate  to 
the  singular  pronominal  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

While  tense  is  very  slightly  developed,  the  pronominal  forms  of 
different  modes  seem  to  be  derived  from  entirely  different  sources 
in  declarative,  subjunctive,  and  potential  forms  of  sentences.  The 
discussion  of  these  forms  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Algonquian  languages. 

In  the  participial  forms,  the  verbal  stem  is  modified  by  change  of 
its  vowel. 

Ideas  of  repetition,  duration,  distribution,  are  expressed  by  means 
of  reduplication. 

A  number  of  formative  affixes  convey  certain  notions  of  manner, 
as — 

'tug^  in  pyd'tug^  he  probably  came,  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty;  while  -ap^**"  in  pyd^wdpe'  he  is  in 
THE  HABIT  OP  COMING,  expresses  the  frequency  or  repetition 
of  an  act 

Formatives  are  also  instrumental,  not  merely  in  the  formation  of 
nouns,  but  in  giving  to  the  nouns  they  form  the  quality  of  distinctive 
designation.     Thus : 

-mina  in  A'dd-mVn^  corn  denotes  fruit,  grain,  berry;  and 
-gmii  in  pd'shesigA^n^  gun  (literally,  exploder)  is  expressive  of 
tool,  implement,  instrument 

DISCUSSION   OP   GRAMMAR  (§§  16-64) 

Composition  (§§  16-24) 

Vei'bal  CompoHition  (§§  1,^-21) 

§  15.  TYPES   OF   STEMS 

The  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  Fox  language  are  almost  throughout 
composed  of  a  number  of  stems,  the  syntactic  value  of  the  complex 
being  determined  b\"  a  number  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.     Setting  aside 
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these,  the  component  parts  occur  rarely,  if  at  all,  independently; 
and  only  some  of  those  that  appear  in  initial  position  in  the  verb  are 
capable  of  independent  use.  In  this  respect  they  appear  as  more 
independent  than  the  following  component  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  rather  artificial  to 
designate  them  as  suffixes  of  elements  of  the  first  group.  There  is 
so  much  freedom  in  the  principles  of  composition;  the  significance  of 
the  component  elements  is  such  that  they  limit  one  another;  and 
their  number  is  so  nearly  equal, — that  I  have  preferred  to  call  them 
co-ordinate  stems  rather  than  stems  and  suffixes. 

Accordingly  I  designate  the  component  parts  of  words  as — 

1.  Initial  steins. 

2.  Secondary  stems  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

4.  Co-ordinative  stems. 

5.  Instrumental  particles. 

§  16.  INITIAL   STEMS 

Initial  steins  are  capable  at  times  of  standing  alone,  with  the  office 
of  adverbs.     Some  instances  are — 

uHc^  whence 
i'c»  hence 
tAgiD^  together 

Furthermore,  an  initial  stem  can  enter  into  composition  with  only 
a  formative,  and  express  an  independent  statement,  though  not 
always  with  exact  sense : 

u'tclw^  one  has  come  from  some  place 

Two  or  more  initial  stems  follow  in  a  definite  order: 

v)d' jpusa'w^  he  begins  to  walk  (wdpi-  to  begin  [initial  stem]>  -iisdr 
to  walk  [secondary  stem]) 

wd^jpijyyaftusa'w^  he  begins  to  approach  on  the  walk  {'pyd-  move- 
ment hither  [initial  stem  between  wdpi-  and  -usd-;  -t-  §  8]) 

wd'pipydtcitete^pv^d^w^  he  begins  to  approach  walking  in  a  circle 
(tetep-  movement  in  a  circle  [new  initial  stem]);  initial  stem 
conveying  the  notion  of  movement  in  a  circle 

The  consecutive  order  of  initial  steins  with  reference  to  a  secondary 
stem  depends  much  on  the  sort  of  notions  they  convey.  An  initial 
stem  takes  its  place  next  to  a  secondary  stem  because  the  notion  it 
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implies  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  combine  easily  with  the  notion  of  a 
secondary  stem  to  form  an  added  sense  of  something  more  definite 
and  restricted.  It  is  as  if  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  were 
modifiers  of  each  other.  An  initial  stem  coming  before  another  initial 
stem  in  combination  with  a  secondary  stem  stands  toward  the  group 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  if  the  group  were  a  simple  secondary 
stem.  The  place  of  an  initial  stem  is  at  the  point  where  the  idea  it 
expresses  falls  in  most  appropriately  with  the  mental  process  of 
restricting  and  making  more  definite  the  sense  of  the  whole  group. 

[Before  proceeding  to  the  examples  of  initial  stems,  it  seems  to  me 
important  to  point  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  terminate  in 
i.  Thus  awi-  to  be;  dpi-  to  untie;  Agwi-  to  cover;  Auemi-  yon 
way;  Api-TOSiT]  cawi'TODO;  i^^nem-i- to  continue  to;  Ar^siti- abil- 
ity; Iclci'  completion;  Mwi-  (an  extended  form  of  Icl)  movement  ln 
AN  indefinite  direction;  ma'twi- futuere ;  Tno^i- to  mo ve ;  mam- 
TO  GO  to;  meci-  largeness;  UAgi-  to  halt;  pemi-  movement  past; 
pyatci-  (an  extended  form-  of  pya)  movement  hither;  etc.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  this  i  is  a  morphological  element.  But  it  would 
require  a  comparison  with  other  Algonquian  languages  to  determine 
its  precise  value.  It  may  be  added  that  -^  also  occurs  with  the  func- 
tion of  -ij  and  that  the  two  sometimes  interchange.  Apparently  this 
-i  always  drops  out  before  vowels. — T.  M.] 

Following  is  a  selection  of  examples  of  initial  stems  which  are  quite 
numerous  and  express  ideas  of  great  variety: 
aski^  early,  soon,  first. 

d'9L's\i\mepug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (a-  temporal  aug- 
ment; me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice, 
cold;  mepU'  to  snow;  -g  for  -gi  suffix  with  a  location  sense; 
-i  lost  before  initial  vowel  of  following  word) 
a^askanw^*  while  the  snow  was  first  on  70.10  (a-  as  above;  A 
glide ;  -i  of  asJci-  lost  before  vowel ;  -dnw-  secondary  stem,  de- 
noting STATE,  CONDITION ;  -gi  as  above) 

cd^  freedom  of  movement,  passage  without  friction  or  impediment. 
Gdipawdw^  he  cries  out  sending  his  voice  through  space 
capu'nigA^n*   a  needle    (literally,   an    instrument    for  piercing 
through  with  ease) 

cosTc^  is  used  in  several  ways.     In  a  special  sense  it  denotes  hori- 

ZONTALITY,  STRAIGHTNESS. 

cb's\iakusd''w^  he  walks  erect  {-usd  §19] 
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cbs^iof pydci'nw^  he  lies  at  full  length  (-cin-  secondary  connective 

stem  [§20];  -t^  [§  28]) 
Qb's\iafya'v)^  is  it  straight  {^  §  28) 

Another  sense,  closely  related  to  straiohtness,  is  that  of  smooth- 
ness, LACK  OF  FRICTION,  EASE  OF  MOVEMENT. 

m'sVwdw^  it  is  smooth,  slippery 
cb's^wici'nw^'  he  slips  and  falls 
co'skoTia^'M?"  he  slips  hold  of  him 
acoskona^c  he  slips  hold  of  him  182.11 

hAnemi  to  continue  to. 

ahAnemipt/anate*  he  continued  to  fetch  them  home  38.6  (a-  as 
above;  yyd-  initial  stem  meaning  movement  hither;  -n-  inter- 
vocalic, instrumental  [see  §  21];  -a-  objective  pronominal  ele- 
ment; -<c»  3d  person  singular  subject;  the  form  is  an  aorist 
transitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

ahAneminfsd^c*  he  continued  to  kill  38.5  (a-  as  above;  -nes- 
initial  stem  to  kill;  -d-  objective  pronoun;  ^  3d  person  sin- 
gula^  subject) 

wl\iXiiem\cirne8d7ietAmuv)dtc  they  will  continue  to  derive  benefit 
from  them  376.10  (tm  — Amuwdtc  [§  29]) 

d\vAi[\euiumeguwdtc^  they  kept  riding  192.7 

dhAiiQmdmuwdtci  they  continued  to  fly  for  their  lives  (-d-  [§  19]; 
'in-  [§§  21,  37];  -u-  [§  40];  d-wdt<f  [§  29]) 

dYxAu.emi'a^ gbslpahoini^gak^  he  continued  to  climb  up  hurriedly 
96.19 

d\iAiiem\tetepetcdsdnitc^  he  continued  to  whirl  over  and  over  288.14 
(tetepe-  [for  tetepi-]  allied  with  tetep-  below  ;  -tc-  [§8] ;  -dsd-  from 
-dsd'  [=  -isd  §19];  -nitc'  [§34]) 

pdcdhAneminehvd'taminitc  gradually  the  sound  grew  faint  348.22 

dhAnemiwdpusdwdtc^  then  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a  walk 
108.8  (d-  as  above;  wdpi-  initial  stem,  meaning  to  begin,  loses 
terminal  i  before  vowel;  ■^asd-  secondary  stem  of  second  order, 
meaning  locomotion  by  land  with  reference  to  foot 
AND  leg  [§19];  -wdtc^  3d  person  plural  animate  subject;  the 
form  is  an  aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

kAskii)'  implies  potency,  ability,  efficiency,  and  gets  the  meaning  of 
success,  triumph,  mastery. 

kx^skihd^w^  he  succeeds  in  buying  him  (rdiv^  [§  28]) 

kx^skimeno^w^  he  is  able  to  drink 

kA^skin'i^indnA^mw^  he  can  lift  it  {-Ainw^  [§  28]) 

kViikimd^w^  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (-tt^- [§  21.6];  -dw^ 
transitive  independent  mode,  3(1  person  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  animate  object  [see  §  28]) 
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kA^skindwa^w^  he  can  see  him  (-ndw-  to  see,  cf .  dndwdtc^  then  [the 
man]  saw  174.13;  d'jmdwindvmgutc^  but  he  was  not  seen  158. 1 ; 
dndwdwdtcdp^  they  would  see  habitually  182.14) 

d'pwdwikaskimAdanetc*  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  overtake 
him  168.12. 

d'pdniksisketawdwdtc*  they  could  no  longer  hear  their  calls  192.6 

kdfiil)"  denotes  the  idea  of  obliteration,  erasure,  wiping. 

kh'sihA^mw^  he  erases  it  (-A-  instrumental  [§  21];  -Amvf'  transi- 
tive aorist,  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animate 
subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object  [§  28]) 

kA&\' (jwohofwP'  he  wipes  his  own  face 

k2^%\' gdcx'nwi^'  he  wipes  his  own  foot 

M-  indicates  the  general  notion  of  indefinite  movement  round  about, 
here  and  there. 

klweslcdWAgdpe*^  they  are  always  off  on  a  journey  272.14  (for 
klwe-see  §  17  end;  -WAg-  tor -WAg^  3d  person  plural  animate, 
intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28];  -ap6**  frequency 
of  an  act  [§14  end]) 

kl^wisd'^w^  it  <a  bird)  flies  round  about  {-isd-  [§  19]) 

ki'witcimd^w^  he  swims  round  about  (-tcim-  [§  19]) 

kVwesJcd^w^  he  goes  a-joiuneying  somewhere 

kl'wdmd^w^  he  sought  safety  here  and  there  (-a-  [§  19] ;  -m-  [§§21, 
37]; -a- [§40];  -w^[§2S]) 

kiwd^bAmd^w^  he  went  about  looking  at  one  and  then  another 
(wdbA  same  as  TvdpA  in  JcimdmiwdpAtdpen'^  let  us  go  and  look 
AT  IT  284.8  [mdioi'  below;  Jci — dpena,  §  28] ;  d'}clcitcdgiv)dpAmdt<^^ 
and  after  looking  for  all  [his  ducks]  286.16  [klci-  p.  766;  tcdgi 
p.  771;  d—dtc^  §  29;   -m-  §  21.6]) 

M'r(/)-  expresses  the  completion,  the  fulfillment,  of  an  act. 

kVcdwVw^  he  has  finished  (a  task,  an  undertaking) 

kVcetd^w*  it  is  done  cooking  (td-  secondary  connective  stem,  in- 
animate, signifying  heat  [§  20];  -v>^  [§  28]) 

krciVo^i^**  he  has  finished  making  it 

kVcipyd^w^  he  has  already  arrived  (pyd-  [§16]) 

kVcinfpdhVw"^  he  has  since  died 

kiviketcipe'tawdwdtc^  after  they  had  built  a  great  fire  158.21  (-wdtc* 
[§29]) 

kiciAv^anw^c  after  the  feast  is  done  156.6 

kic'itcdgipyd'rntc  after  their  arrival  90.13  (tcdgi  all;  pyd-  to  come; 
-nitc'  [§  34]) 

kiQAtcdgiketemindguic^  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  them  184.4 
{-gu-  [§  41]) 
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kicinyd'0'gunipwdvn^enitc^  four  days  had  passed  since  he  had 
eaten  182.3  (for  nyd'o'  cf.  nydw*  4  [§  50];  pwd  for  pydwi  not 
[§12];  -wlseni  bat;  -^ci[§29]) 

d'l^citdgAtAmdwdtc*  after  they  have  touched  and  tasted  it  184.17 
(a — Amowdtc*  same  as  d — Amomatci  [§29]) 

kicipydtdmdtc^  after  she  had  fetched  home  her  burden  162.16 
(pyd-  initial  stem  movement  hither;  -t-  [§  8];  -m-  [§§  21,  37]; 
-o-  secondary  stem  expressing  conveyance;  -a-  pronominal 
animate  object;  -tc^  3d  person  singular  animate  [§  29]) 

fcSgf-  refers  to  an  activity  with  a  fluid,  most  often  with  water,  in 
which  instance  is  derived  the  idea  of  washing. 

koge'nigd^w"'  she  is  at  work  washing  clothes  {-gd-  [§  20]) 

kogi'netcd^w^  he  washes  his  own  hands 

kogend^w^  he  washes  him 

kogige'ndno^w^  he  washes  his  own  forehead 

ko'gl'w;''  he  mires  (in  the  mud) 

a'kogena/c  when  he  bathed  her  300.15  (-n-  instrumental;  cf.  also 

§8;  d~-dtc\[l  29]) 
nd'kdkogenAg*  she  also  washed  it  178.21   (for  ndk^  dkogeuAg^i 

d—Agi  [§  29]) 
Mimgdtcikbgenavf^  you  are  to  clean  it  (the  dog)  well  with  water 

178.15  (k%—aW'[^2^]) 

7nawU  to  go  to. 

Tcliadcwidicd^ pen^  let  us  go  and  hunt  90.9  {died  initial  stem  to 
hunt;  Tel — fenP'  we  inclusive,  future  independent  mode,  in- 
transitive, used  as  a  mild  imperative  [see  §§  28,  35.8]) 

1c%mx\\\\n€pdp€n9'  let  us  go  and  spend  the  night  90.10 

dimr^mepdwdtc^  they  went  to  a  place  where  they  spent  the 
night  30.5  {d—wdtc'  [§  29]) 

d\nxi\\\lcetahwdtc^  she  went  to  dig  for  them  152.19  {-hw-  [§  37]; 
d—dtc^  [§  29]) 

dmhwigakenAminitc^  they  started  oflf  to  peel  bark  150.15  {-^itc* 
[§  34]) 

dineiw\k€tctt&  he  went  to  look  over  the  bank  182.9 

dmawiwdpAmdtc  he  went  to  have  a  look  182.7  (a-  temporal  par- 
ticle; wdpA-  same  as  wdbA  cited  under  H-;  -m-  [§  21];  -dtc 
for  'dtc^  transitive  aorist  conjunctive,  3d  person  singular  ani- 
mate subject,  3d  person  animate  object  [§  29J) 

amawin^Tia/c*  he  ran  to  catch  him  182.11  (ua-  presumably  the 
same  as  nd-  [§  21.8];  -n-  [see  §  21]) 

ine^  snow,  ice,  cold. 

dasHmepug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (explained  under 
aski-) 
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mVk»  conveys  the  sense  of  occupation,  employment  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  activity. 

ml*ke'icdwl^w^  he  works,  is  busy 

mi^'ketA^mw^  he  is  occupied  with  a  piece  of  work  (-t-  [§  21];  -Afnw^ 

[§  281) 
iDi' 'kerne' ^kwdwa'w^  he  goes  a-wooing  ('kwd  [§  18];  -w-  [§  37]) 
ml'k^'^^^t^*  he  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  heal  him 
mVkwd'7iemd^w^  she  dotes  upon  it — ^her  child 

nAg{i)^  denotes  the  change  from  an  activity  to  a  rest,  and  is  best 
translated  by  words  like  halt,  stop,  pause. 

nA'gltr**  he  stops  moving 

nAgici^ntr*  he  halts  on  the  journey  (-an-  [§  20]) 

nA'gipa^o^'M?"  he  stops  running  (-paAo-  secondary  stem  meaning 

RAPID  MOTION  [§19];  -w^  intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode, 

3d  person  animate  subject  [§  28]) 
tca^duAgigapdwdtc*  they  all  came  to  a  halt  50.24  (for  tcdgi  [all] 

a-;  -^apd'  [§  19];  d-^wdtc*  [§  29]) 
anAgiwa^c  they  stood  50.7  (aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

ndgA^  to  follow  after. 

dpUcinagAndtc*  when  he  went  in  following  after  it  70.13  (pK-  ini- 
tial stem  meaning  movement  into  an  enclosure  ;  pltci  a  col- 
lateral form  [see  below];  -n-  intervocalic  instrumental;  -o- 
pronominal  object;  -tc*  3d  person  singular  animate  subject) 

anagA^^^*  and  he  followed  it  (a-  as  before;  -t-  intervocalic  ele- 
ment indicating  that  the  object  is  inanimate,  here  simply  that 
the  verb  is  transitive;  -Aff*  3d  person  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  singular  inanimate  object  [§  29]) 

pA8(i)^  implies  the  notion  of  swift,  lively  contact. 
-px'siW yd^hwd^w°^  she  spanks  him 
^ a' si' gwd^hwd^w^^  he  slaps  him  in  the  face 
pA'sigu'md'^hwd^w^  he  barely  grazes  his  nose  (-gum-  [§  17]) 
pAsimyd^so^w^  it  (an  animate  subject)  fries  (su-  [§  20]) 
pA's^faV  it  is  hot  {-td-  [§  20];  -^^  [§  28]) 

pe'kwl^  density,  thickness. 

a'pe*kwisasata*Ar*  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12 
pem{t)'  expresses  the  notion  of  movement  by,  past,  alongside. 
pe'me'ta't^*  he  passes  by  278.1  (-'ta-  [§  20]) 
pe'megd^w^  he  dances  by  280.5  (-egd-  secondary  stem  of  second 
order,  meaning  movement  of  one  in  dancing  [§  19];   -w*  3d 
person  singular  animate,  independent  mode) 
^e'mindgd^w^  he  passes  by  a-singing 
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j^e'mipahd^w^  he  passes  by  on  the  run  (rpaho-  secondary  stem  of 

second  order,  denoting  speed  [§  19]) 
"pe'mutd^w^  he  crawls  past  (-uta-,  -otd-  to  crawl  [§  19]) 
a-pemitepikickahugunitc^  they  went  swimming  by  side  by  side 

184.3  ('hugu-  same  as  'hogd-  [§  19];  -nitc^  [§  34] ) 
femisdw^  it  [the  swan]  went  flying  past  80.7  (-isd-  secondary  stem 

of  second   order,  expressing  velocity    and    associated  with 

MOTION  THROUGH  THE  AIR  [§   19]) 

It  comes  to  have  the  force  of  an  inchoative. 

pe'ratisd^w'^  he  started  off  on  a  walk  {-usd"  second aiy  stem  to 
WALK  [§19]) 

pe'mwo^m^te?"  she  began  to  wail 

apemiwdpusdtc*  then  he  started  to  begin  to  walk  194.19  {a-  and 
-tc^  explained  before;  -wdp-  for  -wdpi-  inception  [§  16];  -usd- 
secondary  stem  of  second  order,  to  w^alk  [§  19]) 

pyd'  signifies  movement  hither  ward. 
pya'tt;**  he  comes 

pya'^ilc^^^t?"  he  fetches  home  game 
pyate^'lcwdwd^w^  he  brings  home  a  wife  {-kwd-  woman  [§  18]; 

-w-  [§  37] ) 
-py a' tdskd^w^  it  falls  this  way 
-py a.' tcine'^kawd^w^  he  comes  driving  them  home  (for  pydtci-  cf. 

pitci-  under  pt-;  -ne^ka-  [§  19];  -ait/*  [§  28]) 
py'Tk'twdwd^migA'tfW^  it    comes   a-roaring    (pydt-   collateral   with 

pyd-;  wdwd  [§  20];  dmigAtw'  [§  20];  -w'  [§  28]) 
pyanaic^  he  has   brought   home  58.5  (-n-  intervocalic;    -d-  3d 

person  singular  animate  object;  -w^  as  before) 
apydtc^  when  he  had  come  68.25  (a — tc^  [§  29]) 

pt{t)'  conveys  the  sense  of  movement  into  an  enclosure. 

pl'idse^nw^  it  blows  inside  (-a-  [§  19];  -sen-  [§  20];  -w^  [§  28]) 

pViciwend^w^  he  leads  him  wdthin 

pVia'hwd^w''  he  buries  him  {-hW'  [§21];  -^vfi  [§  28]) 

pi'tigraV^  he  enters 

d'piicikawdnitc  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  woods)  70.12 

apltigdtc  as  he  entered  326.10  (-gd-  [§  20];  d—tc  [  =  ^c'  §  29]) 

d'pitigAndtc  then  he  took  her  inside  42.20  [-gA-  variant  of  gd; 
-71-  instrumental  [§  21];  d — dtc*  [§  29]) 

pitmaiy^^  there  came  running  into  142.10  ('isd-  as  in  p^misat^; 
-WAg  for  'WAg*  3d  person  plural  animate,  intransitive  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 
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pdnit)"  also  expresses  the  notion  of  cessation,  but  with  more  of 
the  idea  of  the  negative   temporal  element  no  more,  no 
longer. 
•p^'negd^v)*^  he  is  no  longer  dancing  ('eg&-  as  before,  p.  768) 
-pdne'ndgd^w^  he  has  ceased  singing 
•p6ne' senyd^w^  he  has  done  eating 
'p6'nepyltw^  he  is  no  longer  a  drunkard 
p5'nim^V^  he  has  stopped  talking  to  him  (-m-  [§  21]) 
d'p6mnutawdwdtc  they  stopped  hearing  the  sound  152.1 
dguyi]p6x^'Jcdguwdtcin*  never  shall  they  be  left  alone  186.2  (dgvn — 

n*  not  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  -wdtci  [§  29]) 
tf'ponlimfe'  they  halted  164.13,  192.9 

sdgii)"  implies  the  notion  of  exposure,  manifestation,  visibility. 

sR'gise^nw*  it  sticks  out  (-senr-  [§  20];  -v>^  [§  28]) 

sh'gitepdcVnv)*^  he  lies  covered  all  over  except  at  the  head  (-an- 
[§  20];  tepd  head;  ■^W'  [§  28]) 

sk'givnnd'gdpd^w^  but  for  the  tips  of  his  horns,  he  stands  shut  off 
from  view.  [As  windr  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first  order 
[§  18]  used  to  designate  a  horn,  and  -gapd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  second  order  [§  19]  expressing  perpendicularity,  the 
literal  translation  would  seem  to  be  he  stands  with  his 
HORNS  exposed. — T.  M.] 

BiL^gitepd'hogd''w^  he  floats  with  the  head  only  out  of  the  water 
(rhogo^  [§  19]) 

s&'giArumtf  ^^  he  exposes  his  nose  to  view  (-kumr  same  as  -^m- 
[§  18]) 
sAgii)"  has  a  transitive  force  with  the  meaning  of  seizing  hold. 

sAgecdnd^w^  he  holds  him  by  the  ear  (-cd-  ear  [§  18];  -n-  instru- 
mental [§21]) 

8Af^ne"Jcdnd^v/^  he  leads  him  by  the  hand   {-ne^Jca-  [§  19];  -ii- 

[§21]) 
sAgipwd^^  he  bites  hold  of  him  (-pw-  [§  21]) 
sAg(ine'*kwdnd\€^  he  grabs  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  {'hod-  head 

[§  18]) 
d'pe'kvnsaaaka'Jc*  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12;  (a — *it« 

[§  29]) 
dsAgine'kdndtc  he  then  held  her  by  the  hand  134.13  (-n-  [§  21]; 

d — dic[=  -dtc*  §  29];  -n^'ita-  as  in  o^d^ne'ka^itd^'  214.10) 
dsAg}kdndtc*  she  grabbed  hold  of  one  by  the  leg  292.2 

M(#r#)-  has  to  do  with  the  sensation  of  physical  pain. 

iiVwitr'poci^nw^  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head  (fepd-  head;  -cin-  [§  20]; 
-ti^  [§  m) 
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ta,^witAnA'sitdgdpd^V)^  it  hurts  his  feet  to  stand  irgd'pd-  [§  19]) 
id/vfe^hjoa'w^  his  head  aches  {-hwd-  head  [§  18]) 

tcdgi  all,  entirely. 

tchgiketenAg'  she  took  off  all  224.1  (n-  [§  21];  a- left  out  [§  12]; 
d—Affi  [§  29]) 

Jncitceigipydnitc  after  all  had  arrived  90.13  (Jcici-  and  pyd-  initial 
stems  [§  16];  -nitc  for  -nitc*  3d  person  plural,  animate  [§34]) 

Ind' tceigipy dnitc*  thus  all  had  arrived  172.20  (Ina-  thus) 

JclcitchgiketemindgiUc*  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  all  184.5  (Jclci 
completion;  gul§  4)l];  tf-omitted;  -tc*  [§  29]) 

d'tc&gesutc*  then  he  was  burnt  all  up  30.3  (su-  secondary  stem 
meaning  heat,  animate  [§  20]) 

d^tcB^Mwdtc*  they  slew  them  all  8.16,  10.2  (-h-  [§21];  a — dwdtc* 
[§  29]) 
tetep^  movement  in  a  circle. 

dtete^etcdsatotc  he  started  himself  a-rolling  288.13 

tetept^an**  walk  around  in  a  circle  376.12  (see  158.1)  (-t^a-  sec- 
ondary stem  of  second  order,  meaning  to  walk  [§  19];  -n** 
2d  person  singular  imperative,  intransitive  [§  31]) 

dwdpitetepusdtc*  he  began  to  walk  aroimd  in  a  circle  256.9  (wdpi- 
see  next  stem) 

wdpii)'  signifies  the  idea  of  commencement,  inception,  inchoation. 
whpina^husd^w^^  he  is  beginning  to  know  how  to  walk  (nah  to  know) 
wapi/re'miyaW  the  rain  is  beginning  to  fall 
wa'pi-Mn'fi^ni^tr*  he  is  starting  to  eat  (compare  nlvnsen*  do  let  me 

eat  184.10) 
dwapd'hvAmAtAg*  he  became  sick  156.9 
wly^a^irnAtcaiydwicimegc/wdtc^  they  shall  begin  to  have  to  put  up 

with  their  insolence  184.18  (vn — wdtc^  [§  29]) 
awapusa^c*  he  started  off  on  a  walk    126.3,  23;    278.8;    280.2 

(-t^a-[§  19];  d—tc^[§  29J) 

utci^  whence,  away  from. 

wktcikesiydglcisdwd  whence  the  cold  came,  then  he  speeds  to  70.14 

(change  of  vowel  u  to  wd  on  account  of  participial  form; 

analyzed  in  note  21,  p.  869). 
utciwdp^  from  this  time  on  34.14  (literally,  beginning  whence; 

wdpi-  see  preceding  stem) 

wl'  expresses  the  sense  of  accompaniment,  association,  companion- 
ship. 

wUddma'w^  he  accompanies  him  (-d-  for  -t-;  see  below) 
wl'tcdwd^w^  he  goes  along,  too 
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wi'^pamd^w^  he  sleeps  with  hhn 

wipumd^W  he  eats  with  him  (pu-  [§21];  -m-  [§  §  2 1 ,  37] ;  -dw^  [§  28]) 

wV'Jcumd^w^  he  invites  him  to  the  feast 

mUimcUcin^  him  whom  he  accompanied  70.14  (see  text  at  end) 

wi'pumin«*  eat  thou  with  me  266.19  (jm-  act  done  with  mouth 
[§  21];  -?7i- indicates  animate  object  [§§  21,37];  -in«  imperative, 
2d  person  singular  subject,  1st  person  singular  object  [§  31]) 

pep»  winter,  snow,  cold. 

a'pepojf*  in  the  winter-time  160.6  (a*pepdgr  70.10;  136.3  is  the  same 
form  with  elision  of  final  vowel  before  initial  vowel  [see  text 
at  end;  also  §§  12,  42]) 

As*  the  small  number  of  initial  stems  given  by  Dr.  Jones  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  out  of  propfortion  to  their  importance,  I  take  the 
hberty  of  inserting  here  a  hundred  odd  new  examples  taken  from  his 
Fox  Texts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  EngUsh  alphabet.  For  this 
purpose  a^  a,  Ay  dj  d,  follow  each  other  in  this  order.  I  would  remind 
the  reader  that  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  these  vowels, 
especially  between  a  and  a;  a  and  a.  The  variation  of  a  and  a  is 
shght;  that  of  a  and  d  does  not  seem  to  occur.  The  sound  pro- 
noimced  was  undoubtedly  the  same  in  any  given  fluctuation;  Dr. 
Jones  simply  has  recorded  the  sounds  as  he  heard  them  at  a  given 
time.     Examples  follow : 

a'tetcd^  distant. 

a*a'te'tciHt^6std^»hewent  on  a  distant  journey  74.5  (d — tc*  [§  29]; 

Jclwe-  [§  17],  aUied  to  Jclwi-  [see  under  H-  above];  sJc-  [§  21]; 

-a-  [§  19]) 
a'tetcaA^^^  she  went  far  away  38.1   {d-  dropped  [§  12];  d — tc* 

[§  29];  hd'  from  Jtd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  go) 
A'te'tca?m^iwa/c'  they  lived  far  away  160.14  (a-  dropped  [§  12]; 

vngi  is  an  initial  stem,  to  dwell) 

a/wi^  to  be. 

awini^*  they  were  50.18   (a-  lost  [§  12];  -ni-  [§  34];  hence  -fc' 

[§  29]  may  be  used  for  a  plural) 
awi^ci^'  they  who  were  358.8  (participial;  -tcig^  [§  33]) 
Hwiydn^  where  I  am  366.2  (for  d'dwiydn^;  d — ydn^  [§  29]) 

dtnl"  to  move. 

nd'lcdMmiwdtc^  again  they  moved  on  166.12  (for  ndk^  d-  [§  10]: 
-h-  a  glide  [§  8];  d—wdtc*  [§  29]) 


'  From  here  to  p.  793,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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cLpi  to  untie. 

kpinahAmw^^  she  unties  it  162.2  (-Atriw^  [§  28]) 

B,pinakAinwdpe' '  she  always  unties  it  162.3  (for  -Atriw^  d-  [§  10]; 

-^ipe'^ll  14]) 
dM^ihAg  then  he  untied  it  334.16  (for  d — Ag^  [§  29];  -'  lost  before 
an  initial  vowel  [§   10];   -^  first  time  a  gUde  [§  8];  second 
time  instrumental  [§21]) 

See  also  160.19;  170.4;  172.10,  14;  290.22,  25;  292.5 

HwA"  to  cany  away. 

awAndi^^jf*  they  were  carrying  them  away  198.5  {-n-  [§  21]; 

-<iwAg*  [§  28]) 
dAawAfie^*  then  they  were  carried  away  26.3  (d — etc*  [§  41];  -A^-  a 
gUde[§8];  -7i^[§21]) 
'     dwdpi'SiWAtdwdtc  they  set  to  work  carrying  it  212.21  (d — wdtc* 
[§  29];  -^  lost  by  contraction  [§  10];  wdpi-  an  initial  stem,  to 
begin;  -id'  [§  37]) 
vnhsbweitdydn''  I  would  have  taken  it  with  me  230.12  (for  vnr 
with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note  [§  29];  -K-  [§  8];  -to-  [§  37]; 
-ydn'  [§  29]) 
dhawAfidtc  she  took  him  38.2  (for  d — dtc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§10];  -n-[§21]) 

See  also  162.15;  164.7,  8,  9;  166.1;  224.18;  230.12;  246.24; 
348.9,  etc. 

AgOs%»  to  cUmb. 

wihAgosiydn^  I  shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19  (wl — ydn* 

[§29]; -^[§8]) 
dJiAgosltc  he  climbed  up  94.16  (for  d — tc^  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§10];  -A-[§8]) 

See  also  96.19;  274.24 

AcAfn^  to  give  to  eat. 

ACAmi  give  it  to  him  to  eat  252.1  (-i  [§  31]) 
d'ACAm^gfu^  then  he  was  given  food  to  eat  70.2  (ford — tc*  [§  29] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -€-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 
See  also  14.19;  106.1;  256.12 

Agwi*  to  cover. 

A^iheTc^  cover  him  up  294.18  (-^  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -'it«  [§  31]) 
vnheL^itdn^  for  him  to  cover  himself  with  294.21  (evidently  a 
participial;  see  §  34  near  the  end;  -hn  is  a  gUde  [§  8];  7^  is 
irregular,  as  is  its  use  with  the  subjimctive;  see  my  note  to  §  29) 

Atnw''  to  eat. 

Amwi^  he  that  eats  me  272.19;  274.3,  7,  12  (for  -ito  [§  33]) 
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d'Amwdtc*  then  he  ate  him  274.15  (a — dtc*  [§  29]) 
vnhAmyrAgetc*  we  (excl.)  shall  eat  him  58.11  (m — Agetc*  [§  29]; 

-A-  [§  8]) 
IcddAmwi'lcAn^  don't  eat  me  96.4  (for  Jcdt^  a-;  -d'JcAii^  [§  30]) 

See  also  26.10;  58.24;  96.10,  11,  17;  166.3;  266.20;  274.5; 
330.22 

Anetni*  yon  way. 

Anemidcdg^  go  ahead  and  himt  for  game  294.8  (dcd-  from  dcd^ 

to  hunt  for  game;  -gr*  [§  31  ]) 
a^Anenujwtc'  there  he  sat  down  352.24  (d — tc*  [§  29];  Anem-  for 

ATiemi-  [§  10];  Apir  is  an  initial  stem,  to  sit;  -A-  [§  8]) 

Api*  to  sit. 

wihApitc*  he  shall  sit  16.18  (v)v--tc*  [§  29];  -A-  [§  8]) 
nemenwAp^  I  am  content  to  sit  down  370.12  (ne-  [§  28];  memo- 
is  an  initial  stem  denoting  pleasure) 
AApite*  let  him  be  seated  370.11  (A-  is  glide  {§  8]  after  a  final 

vowel;  'tc'  [§  31]) 
dtcUAhitc^  he  sat  down  172.15  (d — tc*  [§  29];  for  confusion  of  6 
and  p  see  §  3) 

See  also  370.7,  8,  9;  316.16 

Askwi*  to  save. 

a'A'skwin^d^^  he  saved  them  from  killing  8. 12  (a — dtc^[^  29];  nes- 

is  an  initial  stem,  to  kill) 
askun.1  mdn^  I  saved  it  {for  d'AslcunAmdn*;  a — Amdn*  [§  29];  -t^- 

for  -vn-  [§  12];  -n-  [§  21]) 

cdgw*  to  be  imwilling. 

dchgwdnemutc^  he  was  imwiUing  24.22  (d — (c*[§  29];  -dne-  [§  19]; 

-m-[§§21,37];  -u- [§  40]) 
mgwdnemow^  she  was  imwilling  170.1  (-o-  [§  40];  -w^  [§  28]) 
See  also  14.4;  34.10;  144.11 

cawi'  to  do. 

cAwiw^  he  is  doing  288.15  (-w^  [§  28]) 
acawini^*  he  was  doing  322.1  (d — nitc*  [§  34]) 
ocawij^an^  what  he  did  342.4,  5, 8, 10  (a — gwdn^  [§  32] ;  my  trans- 
lation is  Uteral) 

See  also  16.16;  24.20;  66.7;  76.5,  7;   250.7,  9;  280.8,  11; 
356.16 

ctcd^  to  hunt  for  game. 

pydtcicicikw^  he  comes  hitherward  hunting  for  game  92.7  (pydtci- 
is  an  extended  form  of  pyd-,  an  initial  stem  denoting  motion 
hitherward;  -w^  [§  28]) 
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cicajr**  go  seek  for  game  296.2  {cicd-  for  clcd-,  as  jpyd-^  come  ye 

for  pyor]  -^  [§  31]) 
cica^  he  that  was  hunting  for  game  38.8  (-^  [§  33]) 
See  also  38.14;  78.15 

cifn  to  tell. 

dcimeguwdtc^  what  they  were  told  356.14  (d — vxttc*  [§  29];  -^-[§8]; 

-gu'  [§  41]) 
dcimegutc*  what  he  was  told  358.22  (d—tc^  [§  29]) 

hd  to  go. 

wihUwAg^  they  shall  go  338.10  (wi'  [§  28];  -WAg^  [§  28]) 
Hh*  thou  wilt  go  284.21  (H-  [§  28]) 

wihamigAtw^  it  will  start  224.4  (wl—w^  [§  28];  -migAt-  [§  20]) 
JclhApw^  you  will  go  20.20  (Jd — pw^  [§  28];  -d-  for  -a-,  as  in 
Tct'pyh'pw^  you  will  come  20.16) 

See  also  22.18;  122.11,  18;  170.20;  338.9,  10,  13;  356.15,  17 

hawi"  to  dwell,  to  be  (not  the  copula). 
hsiwiw^  she  is  108.6  (-w^  [§  28]) 
ahawi^^  she  remained  10.14  (a — tc*  [§  29]) 
ahawi^'  he  was  10.18 

hawifc*  remain  ye  48.23  (-it«  for  -gr^  [§  3];  -g^[§  31]) 
See  also  12.19;  22.20,  21;  68.9 

hi"  to  speak  (to). 

hiw;^  he  says  26.12,  14  (^w^  [§  28]) 

dlntc^  he  said  26.19,  20,  21  (d—tc^  [§  29]) 

dhinetc^  he  was  told  26.11  (d—etc*  [§  41];  -n-  [§  21]) 

dhindtc^  he  said  to  them  10.6  (d—dtc^  [§  29];  -r^-  [§  21]) 

See  also  8.7,  11,  14,  18;  10.22;  14.6;  16.4;  96.8;  110.9;  216.6; 
218.2 

i-  to  say. 

Tcdciw*^  what  does  he  say  242.15  (for  Tcac^  iw^  [§  10];  -w^  [§  28]) 
ici^  thus. 

wii'cindguainitc*  she  wished  to  look  thus  104.4  (wi — niic*  [§  29]; 

-ndgvr-l^  IS];  -si- [120]) 
d'i'dtdJidtc^  thus  she  thought  in  her  heart  102.1  (d — tc*  [§  29];  ic- 
for  id-  [§  10];  -itd-  [§  18];  -Jid-  [§  20]) 

kdtu»  sorrow. 

a'katu^igran^  I  felt  grieved  158.8  (d—ydn^  [§  29];  -m-  [§  20]) 

k€LwA»  to  crunch. 

d'kdVkwxtAg  he  crunched  it  124.9  (for  d — Ag^  [§  29]  by  contrac- 
tion [§10];  -kd'  redupUcation  [§  25];  -tr  [§  21]) 
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dnd'kdkeLweLfnegvntc^  then  it  [the  possessed  object,  i.  e.,  his  head] 
crunched  and  ate  him  up  96.8  (for  on^  a-  [§  10];  a — ic^  [§  29]; 
^  -Jed-  l§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e  [§  8];  -gmi-  [§  34]) 
d'kd'kawAtAmotDdtc^  then  they  crunched  them  (the  bones)    up 
296.5  id—Amowdtc'  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  -led-  [§  25]) 
See  also  124.4,  15;  294.10 

kAnr  to  speak. 

kAnan^n"  speak  thou  180.4  (-vn-  [§  20];  -n«  [§  31]) 
d'kAnoneic^  he  was  addressed  8.5  (a — etc^  [§  41]) 
See  also  174.11,  13;  176.2,  20,  23;  180.6,  7,  11 

he^k^  to  know,  find  out. 

vnkekdnemdtc  he  desired  to  find  out  concerning  her  46.9  (for 

m—dtc^  [§§  10,  29];  -dm-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dgwi  kekdnerriAgin  I  did  not  know  concerning  him  160.8  (agui 
not;  -Agi  [§  29];  -n  for  -ni  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  a- 
omitted  [§  29]) 
dhAnemikekahwdtc  he  continued  to  find  them  out  298.15  (literal 
translation;  for  d—dic'  [§§  10,  29];  -a-  [§  8];  -hw-  [§  21]; 
hATiemi-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  continue  to) 

See  also  166.8,  9;  298.15;  326.20,  21;  328.1,  6,  7,  7,  8,  13, 
15;  342.3,  7,  10,  15,  16;  etc. 

kep^  to  enclose. 

d^kepetuTuindnitc*  she  would  close  his  mouth  with  her  hand  324.9 
(d-dnitc'  [§  34];  -e-  [§  8];  -tun-  [§  18];  -a  as  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
d*ke\)dgwdtAg  after  he  had  closed  it  by  stitching  it  with  cord 
288.13,  18  (for  d~-Ag'  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -t-  [§  21]) 
See  also  138.12;  142.7;  290.9;  332.10 

ke'tci'  intensity. 

ake'tcipenutc  he  went  at  top  speed  168.5  (for  a — tc*  [§§  10,  29]; 

penu-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  go) 
d'ke'tcimalydtc*  she  then  bcj^an  to  wail  with  sore  distress  170.20 
(a — tc*  [§  29];  maiyo-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  wail) 
See  also  186.S;   1SS.17;  200..^;  2S4.19:  310.22;  314.11 

fcIrA-(/)- to  cutoff. 

aklcklckecdcirdtcdpe*  from  them  he  would  cut  off  both  ears  8.13 
(for  -tc'  ape''  [5  10];  a  die'  [§  29]:  -ape'*  [§  14];  -kic-  [§  25];  -e- 
[§8];  -ra-[§  is];  -nr-[§21]' 
nuk'dklckiguTndcwdtcd pe' '  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 
(for  ndt^  a-  [§  10];  iidl'^  again,  and:  -gum-  [§  18];  -a- same  as 
-^'  [§  8);  the  rest  as  above) 
See  also  8.17,  18;  10.4,5 
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Mf/1-  to  feel  gently. 

akimendtc  then  he  let  his  hand  steal  softly  over  her  322.21  (for 
d—dtc^  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

wikimendt*'  wishing  to  pass  his  hand  gently  over  her,  he  began 
to  feel  her  326.5  {-at"  [§  29];  for  the  use  of  vn-  with  the  sub- 
junctive see  my  note  to  §29) 

ktni^  to  sharpen. 

vnkiniTidw^  he  shall  sharpen  it    (a  moose-antler  in   a  sacred 

bundle;  hence  animate)  106.15  (a  future  form  of  a  transitive 

3d  person  subject  with  3d   person  object;  vn — dw^  see  my 

note  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 
kikinihdw^  you  shall  sharpen  him  (it)  108.2  (kl — dw^  [§  28];  -A^- 

[§  21]) 
d'klniJidtc^  then  he  sharpened  him  108.3  (a — dtc^  [§  29]) 
wdsikmikumdydg*  made  sharp  at  the  point  356.13  {-hum-  same 

as  -gum-  [§  18]) 

Klp»  to  fall. 

d'klpisdnitc^  then  they  fell  through  tlte  air  332.4, 5  (a — nitc*  [§  34]; 
-isd'  from  -isd-  [§  19]) 

hJsk^  to  cut  up. 

ak\skecut&  then  he  was  cut  up  166.3  (a — utc*  [§  41];  -6-  [§  8];  -c- 

[§  21]) 
kxskecAmv)^  he  cut  it  off  {aiuw^  [§  28]) 

kJwd»  to  turn  back. 

kmMdwe^  let  us  go  back  72.3  {-tawP  [§  6]  for  -tdwe  [§  31]) 
a^klwaic'  then  he  turned  back  94.4  (a — tc^  [§  29]) 
a*p€miklwa<c  so  he  started  to  turn  back  210.1  (for  d — tc*  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  femi'  [§  16]) 
kiwanu  go  back  208.15  (prolongation  of  -nu  [§  31]) 
See  also  166.9,22 

ku»  to  fear. 

kwsegw''  he  was  feared  56.14  (-s-  [§  21];  -6-  [§  8];  -gw"^  [§  41]) 
kntAmw^  he  feared  it  214.20  (-^  [§  21];  -AmW"  [§  28]) 
See  also  120.8;  190.21;  214.1;  284.20 

kut*  to  feel  of. 

aknieTidte^  then  he  felt  of  her  46.9  (a— die*  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 

[§  21]) 

fnaiyo'f  tnait/U'  to  weep. 

maiyainaiyohdw^  it  was  common  for  him  to  make  them  cry  16.9 
(maiya^  [§  25];  -h-  [§  21];  -dw^  [§  28]) 
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dwdpimaiyutc*  then  he  be^an  to  weep  330.14  (d — tc^  [§  29];  uxipi- 
[§  16]) 

See  also  12.13;  110.16 

nuTkurt*  futuere. 

dm^'kwitc^  then  he  went  into  her  322.21 

See  also  56.17;  312.18,  24;  322.23;  324.7,  8,  16,  17 

tnUnd^  multitude. 

maneiWAg*  many  40.1 

dwdpimaneiwdtc^  they  began  to  be  numerous  52.9  (a — u^tc^  [§  29]; 
wdpi-  to  begin  [§  16]) 
See  also  52.1;  54.1,  18 

nidtU'^,  tnato»  to  plead. 

dmAmeLto7n€gun)dtc  then  they  began  to  be  entreated  152.10  (for 

a— imfcq§§  12,29];  7/?.i.[§  25]; -m- [§  21];  -e-H  S]; -gu-ll  41]) 
dmAmeLtomegutc  then  he  began  to  be  plead  with  162.12  (for  a — tc* 

[§§10,  29] 
drnATnhtumegutc  he  was  entreated  184.10 

niA"  futuere. 

nepydtciiaAndw^  I  have  come  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  her 
44.24  (ne — dv/^  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion 

HITHERWARD  [§  16]) 

dhAnemimAndtc^  then  he  went  first  into  one  and  then  mto  another 
56.14  {d—dtc*[§  29];  JiAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  -7i-[§  21]) 

dmanegutc*  then  she  had  sexual  intercourse  with  160.20  (really 
a  passive;  d—tc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gw  [§'  41]) 

fnAdA,  niAtA*  to  overtake. 

dmx(\\negutc^  as  he  was  overtaken  168.5  {d — tc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]; 

-e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 
dpydtcimAtATietc*  they  came  and  overtook  him  196.4  (literally, 

HE  WAS  overtaken;  d — etc^  [§  41];  pydtci-  an  extended  form 

of  pyd'  MOTION  HITHER  [§  16];   -71-  [§  21]) 

dt Acim At Anetc*  as  many  as  there  were,  were  overtaken  12.3  (tAci- 
is  an  initial  stem  meaning  as  many  as) 

fnec»  to  capture. 

vnkaslcixsiQcendtc^  he  would  be  able  to  capture  him  24.6  (tm — dtc^ 

[§  29];  Icaski'  same  as  IcAski-  ability  [§  16];  -c-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

mKcenemetc^  they  that  had  been  taken  12.12  (participial  [§  33]; 

hence  the  change  in  the  vowel  stem  [§  11]) 
amecen^fc*  then  he  was  captured  14.9  (a — etc^[^  41];  -€-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 
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mecenenagutc'  let  us  be  captured  14.5 
See  also  14.7;  20.18;  182.11 

meci*  large. 

mecime'^6^*  a  large  tree  162.6 

dmeciJcetendnitc*  how  large  she  was  at  the  vulva  46.10;  322.21 
(a—nitc^  [§  34]) 

tnecU"  to  strike  with  a  missile. 

dmecugutc*  when  he  was  struck  by  a  missile  (d — tc*  [J  29] ;  -y^^• 

[§  41]) 
macugwinitc^  it  hit  him  {-gwini-  [§  34]) 
The  construction  at  94.18  is  difficult. 

fnegu^  together. 

dhAn^mirxi^g^isogisowdtc  they  continued  on  their  way  bound 
together  26.4  (for  a — wdtc^  [§  29]  in  accordance  with  §  10; 
JiAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  sogi-  is  an  initial  stem,  to 
bind;  '80'  [§  40])      , 

fne'k*  to  find  out. 

dmeVawdtc^  then  she  found  him  160.15  (a — die*  [§  29];  -a-  [8?]; 

-t^[§21]) 
nevciQ\iawdWAg  I  have  found  them  94.13  (forn^ — dWAg^  [§  28]  by 

contraction  [§  10]) 
dvae^iawutc  he  was  found  146.11  (for  d — utc*  [§  41]) 
.     dme\iAmeg  it  was  found  146.13  (for  d — Ameg*  [§  41]) 
See  also  122.7,  13,  20;  334.10 

fne'ktu^  to  remember. 

me'kwan«mi'A:An»  thou  shalt  think  of  me  188.8  {-due-  [§  18];  -m- 

[§21];  -i't^7iM§  30]) 
dvcie\i^dnemdtc  then  he  remembered  him  328.18  (for  d — die* 

[§29]) 

See  also  76.19;  138.7;  352.12 

tnenW'  to  take  pleasure  in. 

menwdnetAmdgw^  you  may  prefer  it  32.15  (-dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21] ; 

'Amdgw''  [§  29]) 
tinmen Wiip*  I  Uke  to  sit  370.10  {ne-  [§  28];  Api-  to  sit) 
nemevLwdneV'  I  prefer  it  136.3,  4  (rie— «  [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
manwc^n^tojf**  he  that  preferred  it  136.5 
mAnvfdnetAg^  he  that  preferred  it  138.2  (participial;  hence  the 

change  of  the  stem- vowel  [§  12];  -Ag^  [§  33]) 
manwa7i6?na^n'  she  whom  he  loved  148.7  (participial;  -rw-  [§21]; 
-dtdv}  [§  33]) 

See  also  66.17;  136.13;  138.3;  176.12;  336.4 
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fnes»  to  derive  real  benefit. 

wlxnssdnetAmdgv)''  ye  shall  derive  real  benefit  from    it  32.12 
(vn—Amdgw^  [§  29];  -dne'  [§  19];  -t-  [§21]) 

tnetawa^  to  snlk. 

indmetsLWikv)dtc*  then  they  sulked  30.9  (for  in^  a-  [§  10];  a — todtc* 

[§  29]) 
matawo^cigr*  they  that  snlk  at  him  30.12  (participial;  hence  the 
vowel-change  [§  12];  -^Ltcig^  [§  33]) 
See  also  title  30;  and  30.10 

fnetd*  to  take  pleasure  in. 

nemetaidnet'^  I  am  pleased  with  it  324.16  (ne—^  [§  28];  -t-  [§  8]; 

•dne-  [§  18];  -<-  [§  21]) 
meta.tdnetAmAnin*  don't  you  take  deUght  in  it  324.15  (rAmAni 

[§29];  -nM§29]) 

#wl-  to  give. 

vainenAgd'^  I  would  give  to  thee  58.23  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -UAgd'^ 

[§  30]) 
Iclmineguwdw^ he  shall  give  you  32. 1 3  (H — guwdw^  [§  28] ;  -n- [§  2 1  ] ; 

-e-  [§  8]) 
minegutdn^  they  (inan.)  that  were  given  to  him  24.28  (-gu-  [§  41]; 
'tcin*  [§  34]) 

See  also  24.23;  222.19,  20,  25 

tnlC"  to  give. 

miciydgdgu^  you  might  give  to  him  32.11  (-iydgdgu'^  [§  30]) 

tnJgd^  to  fight. 

dmlgMUc^  he  fought  with  14.4  (d—tc^  [§  29];  -tl-  [§  38]) 
dwdpimxghtlvmtc^  when  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  22.18 

(a-  probably  an  error  for  a-;  a — wdtc^  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to 

begin;  -ti-  [§  38]) 
wdpimlgeLtlwdtc^  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  34.8  (d- 

dropped  [§  12]) 
vnmlghtltc  he  would  fight  with  them  24.23  (for  wl — tc^  [§  29]) 
vnmlgatlydn^  you  will  fight  24.25  (un — ydn^  [§  29]) 
See  also  24.26 

tnT»T»  cacare. 

amisi^c^  when  he  eased  himself  76.5  (a — tc^  [§  29]) 
mmis*  I  am  about  to  ease  myself  274.15,  16  (nl-  [§  28]) 
mlsimlsl^d  one  w^ould  ease  and  keep  on  easing  272.20;  274.4,  8, 
.     13  (redupHcation  [§  25];  -sd  lengthened  form  of  -sa  [§  30]) 
See  also  274.20,  21;  276.10 
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fnltci*  cacare, 

amltcina^'  then  he  dunged  on  him  124.22  {mUci-  is  related  to 

mlsi-  as  Tpotcv-  to  posi-;  a — dtc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 
iicimitcindte  after  he  had  dunged  on  him  124.22  Qdci-  for  Tdd- 

completion;  cJ-  dropped  [§  12];  -<Ltc  for  -ate*  [§  10]) 

tnltci^  to  eat. 

Ar^mitc^  thou  hast  eaten  122.3  (Jce-  [§  28]) 

amltci^*  then  he  ate  14.23 

-wnmitci^^'*  she  was  on  the  point  of  eating  96.3  (-te*'  [J  29];  for 

the  use  of  vn-  with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note,  p.  823) 
mitcin"  eat  thou  174.18  (-n«  [§  31]) 

See  also  174.19;  184.16;  240.7,  18;  336.2;  374.18 

tnusw"  to  suspect. 

dmuswdnemdwdtc^  they  suspected  them  150.14  (d — dwdtc*  [§  29]; 

'due-  [§  18];  -m-  [§  21]) 
mxxsv^dnemdw^  he  suspects  him  (-m-  [§  21];  dw^  [§  28]) 

nahi^  to  know  how. 

nahivnseniwdtdn*  they  did  not  know  how  to  eat  76.3  (a-,  omitted 
on  accoimt  of  the  negative;  -n*  [§  29];  -wdtci  [§  29];  wiseni-  to 
eat) 
vnnahuvnitnydn^  I  desire  to  know  how  to  get  a  wife  334.13 
(vn — ydn^  [§  29];  for  the  syntax  see  §  35;  ndhr  for  nahi-  by 
contraction  [§  10];  uwiw^-  to  many) 
See  also  336.3 

natvi*  to  visit. 

mnawiAat^  I  am  going  to  visit  him  228.1;  238.21;  244.12;  256.1; 

262.20  (m— aw;«  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 
vnnawihetlwAg^  they  will  go  visiting  one  another  242.5  (vrir-  for 

m-  used  with  intransitive  independent  future  [§28];  -A-  [§21]; 

-^-[§8];  -<i-[§38];  ^Ag^l  2S]) 

nd»  to  fetch. 

kepydtcineLneW  I  have  come  to  take  you  away  40.12;  42.18;  44.1 

(ke — n'  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion  htth- 

erward;  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8]) 
nepydtcin&ndv)^  I  have  come  to  take  her  away  42.4  (ne — dw^ 

[§  28];  -n.  [§  21]) 
nepydtcinhndpen^  we  have  come  to  take  him  away  58.8  (ne — dpen^ 

[§  28]) 
nhtawu^lc^  go  and  fetch  him  away  58.7  (-<-  [§  8];  avm-  same  as 

dwA',  awA'U]]  **»[§  31]) 
nan€'A:«  go  fetch  her  354.15  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  ';t«  [§  31]) 
See  also  40.7;  42.1;  46.22;  58.8 
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n/Rci^  to  caress. 

dndLQitepdnaic^  he  caressed  her  head  with  his  hand  188.4, 9  (a — dtc^ 
[§  29];  tepd  head;  -n- [§  21]) 

nCLgii',  nAgA*  to  sing. 

dcineigaic^  thus  he  sang  110.18  (a — tc*  [§  29];  ci  for  id  thu^) 
ocinagam^'  he  sang  110.16  (a — nitci  [§  34]) 
anAgAmu^thenhesangl0.19;  110.18(c^— te' [§29];  -rn^[J§21,37]; 

-u-  [§  40]) 
pydtcinAgAmunitc^  he  came  singing  350.6 
dJawinAgeimuniU^  he  went  about  singing  350.15  (a — nitc*  [§  34]; 

-^-  [J§  27,  31];  -u-  [§  40];  Him-  an  extended  form  of  Jet-  [§  16] 

movement  in  an  indefinite  direction;   [Joneses  translation  is 

free]) 

See  also  110.13 

nclgwd*  to  depart. 

vnnsLgwhyagw'  we  (incl.)  should  depart  62.23    (for  wl — yAgw* 

[§  29]) 
dnsLgwatodtc^  then  they  started  on  138.14  (a — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
nagwa^ona  now  depart  170.6 

wtnagyrsigwdn^  (who)  should  depart  194.9  (wl — gwdn^  [§  32]) 
nagwatmpe'*  he  would  go  away  312.22  (for  ndgwdw^  ape'"  [§  10]; 

-w^  [§  28];  ndgwk'  is  presumably  more  original  than  ndgicfh-; 

cf.  dpyhwdtc*  WHEN  they  came  [from  py&-]  and  my  note  §  11) 
See  also  44.16;  138.9,11;  170.8 

no-  to  see. 

dnatAg*  then  he  saw  it,  them  38.8;  202.11;  240.1;  266.5;  278.1 
{d—Ag^  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  derived  from  ndw-'i  [see  §  12]) 

niiffd*  whole,  well. 

tinneia'aJiAg*  I  shall  make  them  well,  I  shall  heal  them  356.5 
{9m—AgHI29];  -^[§21]) 

vnnassJidw^  she  shall  heal  them  356.6  (-at^*  [§  28];  note  the 
irregular  use  of  wv-  as  a  sign  of  the  future  with  the  independent 
mode  transitive;  note  further  that  this  is  a  future  with  a  3d 
person  subject  and  3d  person  object;  see  my  note  to  §  28; 
-h-  [§  21]) 

nasai€**  would  that  he  were  alive  12.14  (-te'*  [§  29]) 
See  also  116.17;  158.13,16 

ndu^,  nd*u  to  see. 

nawap'  they  are  seen  72.15  (-dp'  [§  41]) 

dnsiwdwdtc  they  saw  him  198.2  (for  d — dwdtc^  [§  29]) 
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nHwAgetcin^  we  have  not  seen  them  198.7  (a-  omitted  because  of 
the  negative;  -Agetd,  -n*  [§  29]) 

nHwdgwin  did  ye  not  see  them  198.4  (for  -agwin^  by  contraction 
[§  10];  Or  dropped;  -dgwi  for  -dgwe]  -n^  [§  29]) 

dndi'wgvic  she  was  seen  162.22  (for  a — tc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§10];  -gu'll^l]) 

ndi^wixtlwatcfln^  whenever  they  see  one  another  276.16  (for  nd'w; 
'W-  is  a  glide  [§  8];  -tl-  [§  38];  the  form  is  a  participial;  d  is 
left  out  before  wdtcin^  [-dwdtcin*]  [§  33]  because  -tl-  really  repre- 
sents the  objects  exactly  as  in  dwdpimlgdtvwdtc*  22.18  [for  the 
analysis  see  under  rmgon] ) 
See  also  38.11;  80.5,16;  182.15;  276.14;  288.14;  340.6 

fiAnd^  ready. 

nAneiTiawigd^  get  ready  22.20  Qutwir-   to  be;  -jro**  for  -jr**  [§  6]; 

-r  [§  31]) 
nAnailatinn*'  get  ready  44.1  (-n*  [§  31]) 

nAto^f  nAtU"  to  ask,  summon. 

dxiAtomegutc^  she  was  summoned  146.15  (d — tc*  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]; 

-e-  [§  8];  -(/u-  [§  41]) 
tcdgduAtotlwdtc^  all  asked  each  other  60.13  (for  tcdg*  all  +d- 

[§  10];  d-^wdtc^  [§  29];  -tl-  [§  38]) 
nepydtcinAtumdw^  I  have  come  to  summon  him  200.1  (ne — dtp* 
[§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  HirH- 
erward;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wdtcinAiomendg*  why  we  (excl.)  asked  thee  336.11  (wdtd-  from 
utci-  [§  16]  whence  [see  §  11];  -m-  [§  21],  -e-  [§  8];  -nag''  [§  29]) 
See  also  40.5;  60.15;  240.7;  336.10,  13;  338.6,  7;  342.3,  6,  9; 
366.19;  368.2,  13,  20,  22;  372.21 

netnA",  netna^  perpendicularity. 

nemA«i/n«  stand  up  48.17  (-su-  [§  40];  -n«  [§  31]) 
nemA«oii?*  he  is  standing  up  (-so-  [§  40];  -^  [§  28];  the  explana- 
tion in  §  8  is  wrong) 
nemAfon«  hang  (it)  up  240.5;  242.12  (-^  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -n« 

[§  31]) 
nemasoi/;^  he  stood  216.9 

See  also  48.18;  50.1,9;  52.5;  54.3;  112.21;  238.3;  278.2 

nep-  to  die. 

nepe^c*  may  he  die  68.14  (-e-  [§  8];  -te«  [§  31]) 
Armep*  you  shall  die  68.17,  20  (H-  [§  28]) 

nepe^e*' had  he  died  158.16  (inanimate;  for-*A:e**[§  29];  confusion 
of  g  and  Ic  [§  3]) 
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nepv/'  he  dies  332.18,  20  (-1^°  [§  28]) 

nepeniwAU  she  had  died  208.20  (for  -niwAn*  [§  34]  by  contraction 
[§  10]) 
See  also  34.5;  114.16,  17,  20,  26,  26;  116.2,  3,  8;  158.15 

nepa-,  nepd-  to  sleep. 

Ice'tcinep&w"  he  is  sound  asleep  284.19  (he'tci-  intensity;  -t/j" 

[§  28]) 
nepagwdn*'  he  must  have  slept  306.11  (d  for  d,  as  in  pyMc*  let 

HIM  COME,  etc.;  -gwdn^  [§  32]) 
dnepa^c'  he  fell  asleep  324.19  (d—tc^  [§  29]) 

Hnepap^nd  let  you  and  I  go  to  sleep  324.18  (prolongation  by 
s'tress  [§  6]  of  U—pen^  [§  28]) 
See  also  10.19;  284.3,  5,  24 

ne«-  to  kill. 

nesegus^  he  would  have  been  slain  168.13  (re-  [§  8];  -gyr-  [§  41]; 

-««[§30]) 
Hnesdpen^  let  us  (incl.)  slay  him  94.7  Qcl — dpen^  [§  28]) 
vn%utcixie&Agw^  why  we  (incl.)  should  slay  him  94.9  {vn — Agw^ 

[§  29];  -A-  [§  8];  utci-  [§  16]  whence) 
ii9^wdtci^  they  whom  they  had  slain  196.15  (-dtod^'*  [§  33]; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  11]) 
See  also  8.2,  3,  7,  12,  17;  10.3;  14.1;  26.13,  16;  350.2,  17 

neski"  to  loathe,  feel  contempt  for. 

neskin^m^  he  felt  contempt  for  them  168.19  (-n^[§  21];  -Amvy^ 

[§  28]) 
dneskinuwdnitc*  she  loathed  him  on  that  accoimt  66.17  (d — dnitc* 

[§  34]) 
neneskinawdw^  I  loathe  him  on  account  of  68.14  (n£ — dw^  [§  28]) 
dneskinai^^fc^  because  you  loathe  him  68.17,  20  (d — Ate*  [§  29]) 
Jclneskimdw^^  you  shall  scold  at  him  284.4  (literally,  you  shall 

loathe  him  with  your  tongue;  kt — dw^  [§  28];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dneskimegutc*  he  was  scolded  60.8  (d — tc^  [§  29];  -tw^  [§  21];  -e- 

[§8];h7W-[§41]) 

See  also  314.11;  330.23 

nlgi"  to  be  bom. 

dnlgi^c'  he  was  bom  18.4 

nlfni"  to  dance. 

ndniimhetiwdtc*  they  had  a  great  time  dancing  together  18.12 

(nd-  [§  25];  -ft-  [§  21];  -€-  [§  8];  d-  dropped  [§  12];  -mtc'  [§  29]) 

Mnimipend^  let  us  (incl.)  dance  132.29  (the  form  is  pecuhar; 

-peno"  evidently  comes  from  -penu  [§  6];  il — penu  is  closely 
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related  to  H — peim  [§  28];  perhaps  the  -a  has  been  split  into  a 
diphthong  [§  6]) 
Jcike*tcininnpw^  ye   shall  dance  280.17  Qd — pv/^  [§  28];   Ice'tcir 
intensity) 

See  also  134.17;  220.15;  282.1,  3, 12 

nfs^  to  reach  and  take  down. 

dniseuAg*  he  reached  up  and  took  it  down  320.22  (d — Ag*  [§  29]; 
-e-[§8];  -n-[§21]) 

See  also  160.17;  352.16 

nSn^,  ndti"  to  suck. 

tmnon*  it  (animate)  shall  suck  106.12  (wv-  [§  28]) 
See  also  104.9;  106.11,14;  196.13 

n&ta",  n&dd'  to  hear. 

dn^taivatc*  when  he  heard  him  110.16  (d-—nt€*  [§  29];  -w-  [§  21]) 
nodiigdnitc*  when  he  heard  146.14  (-go-  [§  20];  -nitc^  [§  34]) 

n^cti^  to  give  birth  to. 

dnvi^ndtc*  she  bore  him  38.5  {a,— die*  [§  29]  -n-  [§  21]) 
See  also  38.4;  74.9,  10,  12,  15;  152.14 

tmwt'',  niyurt''  out. 

nuwffc^  don't  go  out  12.4  {-Icd^  [§  30]) 

nuwii^  he  went  out  160.10 

dnvLVfine'lcawdtc  he  drove  them  out  94.16  (for  d — ate'  [§  29];  -ne^lcar 

[§19];  -i/?-[§21]) 
nowinowit/^  many  a  time  he  went  out  160.10  (norvir  [§  25];  -w^ 

[§  28]) 
nw&wVtdgdwdicindpe  "  they  continually  went  out  to  fight  12.5 

(nwdvn-  for  nuvn  [§  12];   -wdtc*  [§  29];  -iv-  [§  8];  -ape'*  [§  14]) 
See  also  10.25;  12.7;  38.13;  162.9,  10 

pa'k^  to  pluck. 

apa'k^ndte'  then  he  plucked  it  274.14  {d^-dic*  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 

[§  21]) 

pAnA''  to  miss. 

a*pAnApindte'  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.17 
dtAci^^AnxpiTidtc*  where  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.21 
panAAimt^**  he  missed  hitting  him  {-hw-  [§  21];  -dvf^  [§  28]) 
pAUAiiit^n'  you  must  have  let  it  fall  astray  230.11  (-^  [§  21]; 
'AlcAn*  for  'AgAn*  [§  30];  confusion  of  g  and  fc  [§  3]) 
See  also  180.19;  382.7 
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pAgA",  pAgU  to  strike. 

ii^XpdpAgAmate  170.22  she  was  on  the  point  of  clubbing  him  to 
death  (for  vn—Mc^  [§  29];  -w-  [§  21];  pd-  [§  25]) 

(Cpd^p Ag AmegtUc^  she  was  clubbed  to  death  164.2  (-m-  [§21];  -^ 
[§8];  -gu- [§41];  a— tcni  29]) 

^Agisenw*  it  struck  (-senr  [§  20];  -w*  [§  28]) 

IndpA^cig^it  alighted  over  there  282.19  (for  in'  a-  [§  10];  -g*  for 
-'*:'  [§  3];  a— fc'  [§  29];  -ci-  [§  12]  for  -cin-  [§  20];  note  the  con- 
tradiction: 'cin-  is  animate;  -*Ar'  inanimate) 
See  also  §  14  and  146.16;  228.11;  232.9;  292.13 

pAgU'  ahead. 

^AgOsusdsf^  walk  on  ahead  338.18,  340.1  (-«-  [§  8];  -^d-  [§  19]; 

H7«  [§  31]) 
peLgdausdn'^  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4  (-n»  [§31]) 
ph'gVLhwdw^  he  makes  him  run  (Uterally,  he  makes  him  go  for- 
ward; 'hw-  [§  21];  -au^  [§  28]) 

pefntV',  petnwu"  to  shoot. 

ct'pemwd^c'  he  shot  him  22.23  (d—atc*  [§  29]) 

d'pemwAg*  when  I  am  shooting  at  them  116.24  (d — WAg*  [§  29]) 

vn'pemwutAmdn*  I  shall  shoot  at  it  118.3,  5  (wl — Amdn*  [§  29]; 

-t'  [§  21]) 
pemntAmamnu  shoot  him  for  me  204.9  (-<-  [§  8];    -nu  for  -n* 
[§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  6];  -Amaw-  is  the  same  as  Amaw-  in 
n^Amawd-w;^  o'sau*  [Hterally,  he  saw  him  who  was  father  to 
.   another;  see  §  34];  loss  of  -w-  [§  12]) 

See  also  22.22;  118.8,  13;  204.1;  248.2,  5,  8,  14 
pernio,  petw^  to  go  homeward,  depart. 

wipenuydn^  I  am  going  home  232.23,  256.14  (vn — ydn*  [§  29]) 
d'pydtcipenntc^  then  he  came  back  home  18.1  (d — tc^  [§  29];  pydtci- 

an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§16]  motion  hitherward) 
7l^'pen5  I  am  going  home  266.20  (m-  [§  28]) 
Arf'penopen**  let  us  go  home  304.18  (ki — pen^  [§  28]) 

See  also  68.24;  160.3;  168.11,  15;  220.9,  14;  224.9,  6,  15; 
252.12 

pesw^  to  smoke  out. 

Hpeswdpen^  let  us  smoke  them  out  142.10  (ki — dpen^  [§  28]) 
paswd^''  they  whom  he  was  smoking  out  142.16  {-dtci'*  [§  33]; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem- vowel) 

pe^tawU'  to  kindle  a  fire. 

d'petawsisuwdtc*  they  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  138.10 
{'8U'  [§  40]) 
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dwdpipe^tawatc  then  he  set  to  work  to  kindle  a  fire  142.8  (for 

d—tc*  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to  begin) 
dluiTiemipe'tBwatc*  he  kept  on  building  the  fire  142.13  (hanemi- 

same  as  JiAnemi-  [§  16]) 
pe'tawat"  kindle  a  fire  158.20   (-A:«  for  -^  [§  31];  confusion  of 

g  and  Tc  [§  3]) 
dndJcetcipet&wa,v}dtc^  accordingly  they  built  a  large  fire  158.21  (for 

ofi'a-  [§  10];  a — v)dtc*  [§  29];  Icetci-  intensity) 
See  also  142.11;  146.4;  158.21 

pln^  entrance  into. 

plna^i^n«  put  me  into  96.13  (-a-  [§  8];  -hw-  [§  21];  -in"  [§  31]; 

pin-  is  allied  to  pl-ifi)  [§  16]) 
pinahAmdn*  I  put  it  in  {d-  dropped  [§  12];  a — Amdn^  [§  29];  -o- 

[§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
a'pina^^m^c*  he  put  him  into  326.17  (a — dtc*  [§  29]) 

pog^  to  fall. 

d'tcapogisdnitc  she  fell  far  out  there  102.17  (for  -nitc*  [§  34];  d'tcon 
probably  is  to  be  divided  into  a-  +  'tea-;  'icor-  is  tea-  by  reason 
of  a-;  tea-  is  allied  with  atetcd-  distant;  -i«a-  is  from  -isd- 

[J  19]    MOTION   THROUGH  THE    AIR) 

pokU",  p6k^  to  break. 

apa^okMskaTiwlbte  he  kept  on  breaking  them  with  his  foot  14.5 
(fora— a^cq§29and§10];  pa- [§25];  -st-[§21];  -a-[§8];  -hvy 
[§  21]) 
Iceipokahdfw'^  you  break  it  open  176.9  Qce — dyw"^  [§  28];  -a-  [§  8]; 

'h-  [§  21]) 
wlipo^ahAg^  one  shall  break  it  open  )  76.8  {m — Ag^  [§  29] ;  -a-  [§  8]; 
-^  [§  21]) 

See  also  14.8;  and  compare  d'jpwdwilccLsldpdipdLVxmAg*  he 
WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO  BREAK  IT  126.3  {d — Ag*  [§  29];  pivdwi- 
not;  Tcasici-  same  as  TcAsIci-  [§  16]  ability;  pa-  [§  25];  -nr 
[§  21]) 

p6»t»  entrance  into. 

dposi  towdwdtc  they  loaded  it  into  212.22  (for  a — dwdte^  [§  29]; 

'[to-  [§  37];  -w-  [§  8]) 
HdtcdgiposVtdwdtc  after  they   had  loaded   it   into    212.23  (d- 

dropped  [§  12];  Tci^d-  [§  16]  completion;  tcdgi-  [§  16]  totality; 

-wdtc^  [§  29]) 
aposifc*  he  got  into  it  214.2  (d—tc^  [§  29]) 
See  also  214.21;  224.12,  17 
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potest)"  entrance  into  (allied  to  post-  [see  §  8]) 

apdtcisahutc^  then  he  leaped  into  164.15  (d — tc^  [§  29];  -wroAu- 

same  as  -isdhd  [§  19]  to  jump;  -i  of  poid'  lost  [J  10]) 
ipoichdhdw^  he  leaped  into  164.16  (-w**  [§  28]) 
di^icisaluywdic*  then  they  embarked  into  214.15  (-isaho-  same  as 

-isahd-  [§  19];  d—wdtc*  [§  29]) 

sAnA^  difficult. 

sAnA^o^ie;^  it  is  difficult  280.8  (-gcU^  same  as  -gAt-) 
sAUAgAtw*  it  is  difficult  280.12,  16;  332.17  (-flr^/-[§  20];  -w*  [§  28]) 
BAnAga'hin* it  is  not  difficult 284.17  (-n*,  -hi  [§ 29];  -go-  [cf.  §  20]) 
See  also  172.22 

sdge»  fear. 

sage^iti;*  he  was  afraid  168.14  (-«i-  [§  20];  -w^  [§  28]) 
dsHgesiydni  I  am  scared  312.14  (a — ydn*  [§  29]) 
a&gihiyd^JcAn*  you  might  frighten  her  312.16  (-^[§  21];  -dyd'kAn^ 
[§  30]) 

See  also  336.8,  12;  344.7,  17;  346.1,  10 

^UgAtci^,  algatci^  to  freeze. 

cfelgatci^^  when  he  froze  to  death  138.14 

HcisigAtcinite*  after  the  other  froze  138.15  (a-  dropped  [§  12]; 
Hci-  [§  16]  completion;  drnitc^  [§  34]) 

sOgi*  to  bind. 

asogi«(nt?d^  they  were  bound  with  cords  26.3  {d — wdtc^  [§  29];  -so- 
li 40]) 
dsogiJidtc  he  bound  her  140.7  {tord—dtc^  [§  29  and  §  10];  -h-  [§  21]) 
ao^soydn*  where  I  am  bound  106.17  (d-  dropped  [§  12];  so- 
il 40];  -2/an'  [§  29]) 
dsogi'tdtc^  he  tied  a  knot  334.16  {d—tc^  [§  29];  -to-  [§  37]) 
See  also  26.22;  108.6;  146.2;  338.21 

tdg^,  tAg^  to  touch. 

atagena/che  touched  her  46.2  (foTd—dtc*[l  29];  -«-[§  8];  -n-[§  21]) 
dJdcithgAtAmdxvdtc^  after  they  have  touched  it  184.18  (for  d — Atno- 

wdtc*  [§  29];  Icici-  [§  16]  completion;  -a-  same  as  -e-  [§  8?]; 

-^  [§  21]) 
dmdwithgd'hvdhAg^  then  he  went  to  touch  it  with  a  wooden  pole 

196.10  (d—Ag*  [§  29];  mdwi-  [§  16]  to  go  to;  -d'itw-[§  18];  -d- 

for-a-[§8];  -^[§21]) 
dtAgeslcAg  then  he  stamped  on  it  158.2  (d — Ag^  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8]; 

-sic-  [§  21]) 

See  also  158.5;  194.13;  194.19;  330.13 
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tAci^  as  many  as,  number  (cf.  tASwi-). 

meddswdtAciwdtc^  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsw*  ten 
[§  50] +  c^  [§  10];  d-^watc^  [§  29]) 

dtAciwdtc  as  many  as  there  were  166.3 

Possibly  in  the  following  passages  tAci-  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way,  though  this  is  not  apparent  from  Dr.  Jones's 
somewhat  free  translation:  90.12;  108.6;  110.4;  150.17; 
152.20;  164.4;  166.3;  244.13;  336.9;  346.21.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  tAci'  is  in  some  way  connected  with  tASWV-,  as  is  shown  by 
am^dacitmte'  they  were  ten  78.14,  as  compared  with  me- 
d^wdtAciwdtc*  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsw^  a- 
[§  10]).  The  word  for  ten  is  m^ddsw'  [§  50].  For  the  inter- 
change of  8  and  c,  see  §  9;  and  for  the  loss  of  the  second 
member  of  a  consonant-cluster,  §  12. 

tAgwi*  together. 

tAgwi  10.2  together  with 

atAgwim^cene^c'  they  were  taken  captive  together  26.3  (d — etc* 

[§  41];  mec'  to  capture;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tAgwitepdnetdtdw*  the  land  was  owned  in  common  34.1  (rdne- 

[§  18];  -^^  [§  28]) 
a'tAgwin^^om^^'  they  were  asked  together  338.7  (d — etc*  [§  41]; 

UAtO'  to  ask;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wltAgaswAge'  *  that  I  should  have  put  them  together  and  cooked 

them  158.8  (wv-  irregularly  used  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my 

note  to  §  29;  -Age*^  [§  29];  u  for  wi  [§  12];  sw-toT  -su-  [§  20]) 
See  also  178.8;  372.17 

tAn^,  tati^  to  engage  in. 

IcitAuetlpen^  let  us  make  a  bet  together  296.18  (literally,  let 
us  ENGAGE  IN  AN  ACTIVITY  TOGETHER;  hcucc,  by  inference, 
gamble;  U—pen^  [§  28];  -6-  [§  8];  -<I-  [§  38]) 

d'tAnetltc*  he  was  gambling  314.6  (d—tc*  [§29]) 

tBXiwd'tf)dmd*w^  he  quarrels  with  him  (literaUy,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  -m-  [§  21]  -dv/^  [§  28]) 

tojiwd'wdHdw^  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-7d-  [§§  21,  37];  -w^  [§  28]) 

d'tAnwd*tAminitc*  cries  were  sounded  192.3  {d — nitc*  [§  34];  wdr 
sound) 

d^Anenetlg*  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  168.1  (JUr  as  ordinarily;  -e- 
[§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -tl-  [§  38];  -g*  locative  suflfix  [§  42];  the  con- 
text alone  suggests  the  idea  of  fighting) 

dhAnemitAnusatc*  as  he  continued  to  engage  in  walking  48.20 
(a — tc*  [§  29];  hAnemi-  [§  16]  to  continue  to;  -tLsd-  [§  19]  to 
walk) 

See  also  190.13,  23 
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tAp^  to  place  trust  in. 

netApdnem^  I  put  my  trust  in  190.15  (ne-  [§28];  -an€-  [§  18]; 

-m-[§21];  -«[§40]) 

tAftwi^  as  many  as,  as  much  as,  number. 

dtAswipydnitcin*  as  many  as  came  8.9  (why  a-  is  used,  is  not  clear; 

pyd'  from  pyd-  [§16]  motion  hitherward;  -nitcin^  [§  34]) 
IndtAswihAtc*   and  hast  thou  included  as  many  as  there   are 

298.16  (for  In^  a-  [§  10];  In*  [§  47];  -h-  [§  21];  a— Ate*  [§  29]) 
tAsw*  the  number  20.7 
taswicomj/a^  is  the  amount  of  money  34.16 
mitaswi  that  is  the  number  252.9  {Ini  [§  47]) 

See  also  8.14,  18;  10.5;  20.11;  32.13;  76.16;  246.21;  312.17, 
21;  358.6;  374.3 

tdpwe^  to  speak  the  truth. 

Xretapw^  you  were  telling  the  truth  24.15;  322.9  (ke-  [§  28]) 
wtapwayan'  I  desire  to  speak  the  truth  324.13  {wl — ydn*  [§  29]) 
See  also  322.16 

tfylp"  to  nudge  softly. 

dwdpitclpendtc*  then  he  began  to  nudge  her  softly  with  the  finger 

320.7  (d—dtc*  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to  begin;  -e-  [§  8];  -tv-  [§  21]) 
dtdtcipetcdndtc*  he  gave  her  a  nudge  in  the  side  44.1  (a — dtc^ 

[§  29];  -tcv-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  ^tcd-  [§  18];  -ti-  [§  21]) 

t&lg{i)-'  edge. 

iclgdslcut*  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  126.7 

tcigiJce^tcigumlv)^  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  350.5  (ke'td'  inten- 
sity; -gum'  =  -JcATn-  [§  18]) 
tcigilcetcikAmlw^  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  100.14  (ke'tci-  inten- 
sity;  -IcAm-  [§  18];  -I-  same  as  -i-  [§  20];  -w'  for  -w*  [§  28]; 
literal  translation,  it  was  the  edge  of  the  great  expanse) 
See  also  68.11;  110.7;  124.2 

fdf-  down. 

dtcltApisahutc*  there  he  sprang  and  crouched  188.15  (a — tc*  [§  29]; 
-isahu'  same  as  -isaho-  [§  19];  Apisahu-  for  Api  +  isahu-  [§  10]; 
Api-  TO  SIT  [there  he  SPRANG  AND  SAT  DOWN  is  literal]) 
d'tciiApiwdtc*  there  they  sat  down  190.14  (a — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  332.13;  352.15 

fe-  to  say. 

netegop*  I  am  called  12.19  (ne — gap*  [§  41]) 

neieg'uf'  I  was  told  108.7  (rie — gW"  [§  41]) 

Iceten^  I  told  thee  190.18  (ke—n'  [§  28]) 

netendv/'  I  said  to  him  216.5  (ne—dw^  [§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 
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netegog^  they  call  me  322.12  {ne—gog^  [§  28]) 

Jcetenepw^  I  declared  to  you  346.2,  10;  358.23  (ke—nepw''  [§  28]) 

Jcetekuwdw^  he  has  told  you  370.12  (ke — guwavf^  [§  28];  confusion 

of  g  and  Tc  [§  3]) 
Jceteneyow*^  I   told   thee  before   110.5  (for  Jceten''  iyow'';  iyaw^ 

aforetime) 

tepd"  to  be  fond  of,  to  love. 

Icetephnen^  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4  (ke — n^  [§  28];  -nr  [§  21];  -«- 

[§8]) 
atepan^^c'  thou  art  fond  of  them  276.19  (d—Atc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 
iephndw'*  she  was  fond  of  them  170.1  (-n^  [§  21];  -Uv/^  [§  28]) 
tUpanAt^  she  whom  you  love  150.1  (-n-  [§  21];  -At9  [§  33];  change 
of  the  stem-vowel,  as  the  fonn  is  a  participial) 
See  also  148.2,  5;  190.18;  174.3 

tepowd"  to  hold  council. 

Hcitepowaim^c'  after  they  had  ended  their  council  338.5  (Tcidr 
[§  16]  completion;  a-  dropped  [§  12];  a — wdtc^  [§  29];  it  is  likely 
-wd-  is  identical  with  wd  sound  in  §  20) 
dtepowsinetc*  he  was  debated  in  council  3^8.4  (a — etc*  [J  41];  -n- 
[§  21];  -a-  for  -a-  as  in  dclcMc*  then  he  went  off  on  a  hunt; 
apyUc*  WHEN  HE  came;  etc.) 
See  also  336.8,  9 

fe«-  to  trap. 

Hteso'tawdpena  let  us  set  a  trap  for  it  78.3  (kl — dpena  [§  28]) 
tesotci*  trap  (-dtc-  [§  23]) 

Wk{t)^  state  of  being  awake. 

to^kl^r"  wake  up  46.15  {-g^  [§  31]) 
dto^kiydn*  when  I  wake  up  284.1 

to'ki^ca  he  might  wake  up  284.18  (tor to'TcUce  probably;  -tee  [§  31]) 
ato*ki<c^  then  he  woke  up  126.1 

dmdvnto'kendtc  then  he  went  and  woke  him  up  104.15  (d — die* 
[§  29];  rmwi  [§  16]  to  go;  -«-  [§  8];  ^  [§  21]) 
See  also  40.18;  44.6,  7;  104.18 

uwltv^i)"  to  marry. 

xiwlwiyAneh^  if  it  had  been  you  who  married  216.16  (-yAneh^, 

really -j/^n€'*  [§  29]) 
a^uwlwi^c^  then  he  married  216.20  (d—itc*  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8]) 
Mhxiwiwemen^  I  shall  marry  you  148.19  (H — n^  [§  28];  -hr  [§  8];  -6- 

[§  8];  -m-  [§  21];  -6-  [§  8]) 
uwiw"  wife 

See  also  42.4;  44.13;  82.2;  148.8;  200.13,  18;  216.13,  16,  20 
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{u)wlgi^,  (M)uTf  jrc-  to  dwell.  ^ 

wigitr«  he  lives  220.22  (-w«  [§28]) 
dwiginitc*  where  he  dwelt  160.15  (a — nitc*  [§  34]) 
d'Jnwi'u'wigetodtc*   they   went   in   an   indefinite   direction   and 

lived  there  66.15  (a — tDdtc^  [§  29];  kiwi  motion  in  an  indefinite 

direction:  cf.  H-  [§  16]) 
w&wlgi^  he  who  dwells  38.9  (from  uungi-;  the  change  of  the 

stem-vowel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  is  a  participial 

[§§12,33];  -f«[§33]) 
w&wlgini^cin*  he  who  dwelt  there  80.9,  20;  82.2,  10,  22;  84.10, 

21,  etc.  (for  the  change  of   the   stem- vowel  see    §§   12,  33; 

-niidn*  [§  34]) 
wEwigitcig*  they  who  dwell  here  194.7  {-tcig*  [§  33]) 
dhxxwig^nitc*  where  they  were  living  194.5, 18  (a — nitc*  [§  34];  'hu- 

is  not  an  accretion,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  -A-  +  t^■  [see  my 

note  on  this  point,  §  8]) 

See  also  10.5;  38.7;  160.14;  320.3;  etc. 

wAni^  to  lose. 

c^wAniMfe'  he  lost  him  182.12  {d-^dtc^  [§  29];  -A-  [§  21]) 

wAtcd^  to  cook. 

dwAiclMic^  then  she  cooked  a  meal  240.12  {d — dtc*  [§  29];  -A- 

[§  21]) 
wiwAtcaft-iyw*  we  (incl.)  shall  cook  for  him  256.8  {vn — Agw*  [§  29]; 

-^  [§  21]) 
vn^mxicAhawAVxin'  shall  we  cook  for  him  260.15  (indirect  ques- 
tion; vn — WAgwan*  [§  32] ;  confusion  of  *  and '  unless  tm-  is  used 
unusually  with  the  subjunctive;  -h-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8]) 

See  also   152.20,  21;   228.7;   232.3;  234.22;  244.7;  248.21; 
262.8;  264.3;  266.1 

wdpA''  to  look  at. 

HwlLpAtep67i«  let  us  look  into  it  24.8  (kl—dpen''  [§  28];  -^  [§  21]) 
awHpAmd^^  he  looked  at  her  46.7  (a — dtc*  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]) 
wlLpAmm«  look  at  me  322.3  (-m-  [§  21];  -in**  [§  31]) 

See  also  104.13,  19;  146.7,  9;  250.8;  316.20;  338.7 

ttflcd^  to  implore. 

dwicamegutc  he  was  implored  182.5  (for  a — tc^  [§  29,  also  §  10]; 

-m-  [§  21];  -6-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

iiflnAni^  to  flay  and  cut  up. 

wuiAniA'  cut  it  up  58.2,  3;  162.13  (-^  [§  21];  -*  [§  31]) 
§16 
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•    dwinAmhatci  then  she  flayed  and  cut  him  up  162.14  (a — dtc*  [§  29]; 
'J^  [§  21]) 
MdwinAniMtc*  after  she  had  flayed  and  cut  it  up  162.14  (a- 
dropped  [§  12];  Iclci-  [§  16]  completion) 

fvtne^  filthy. 

wine«iw«  she  is  filthy  292.15  (-«i-  [§  20];  -w«  [§  28]) 
See  also  320.3 

t&lseni^  to  eat. 

vnwmemwAg*  they  shall  eat  8.11  (-^Ag^  [§  28];  vn-  used  because 

the.  form  is  intransitive  [§  28]) 
Hwisen*  thou  wilt  eat  26.7  (kv-  [§  28]) 
awiseni^'  then  he  ate  240.13  (d—tc*  [§  29]) 
,   See  also  14.18;  196.16,  20 

yd"  to  go. 

dyawdte*'  that  they  went  72.2  (a-  unexpected  with  the  sub- 
junctive, but  see  my  note  to  §  29;  -wdte'*'  [§  29]) 
dyAmiga'Jc*  it  went  224.17  (a— *X:'[§29];  -miga-  [§§  33, 20;  cf.  §  28]) 
dyhwdic  they  went  166.5  (for  d — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  72.3;  176.20;  200.21;  262.2* 

SECONDARY  STEMS  (§§  17-20) 
§  17.  Types  of  Secondary  Stems 

These  stems  are  not  as  numerous  as  initial  stems,  but  still  their 
number  is  quite  considerable.  They  never  occur  alone,  but  are 
found  usually  between  an  initial  member  and  a  formative,  or  else, 
but  much  less  often,  in  conjunction  with  only  a  formative.  In  a 
combination  bke  td'wicV'nw^  he  fell  and  hurt  himself,  tdvd-  is 
initial,  and  denotes  pain;  while  -cin  is  secondary,  and  expresses  the 
notion  of  coming  to  a  state  of  rest.  In  the  word  td'mdn*  canoe  is  a 
less  frequent  example  of  a  secondary  stem  occupying  first  place. 
The  stem  id  or  tcim  comes  from  a  secondary  element  indicating 
movement  in  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  a  suffix  denoting 
abstraction,  both  together  referring  to  the  object  used  for  going 
through  water. 

Just  as  a  regular  system  of  arrangement  determines  the  position  of 
initial  stems  before  secondary  stems,  so  the  same  sort  of  order  places 
the  representatives  of  one  group  of  secondary  stems  before  those  of 
another  group.     This  peculiar  method  of  arrangement  rests  largely 

*  From  p.  772  to  here,  addition  by  T   M ichelson. 
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on  the  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  stems.  Jt  makes  possible 
a  further  division  of  stems  into  secondary  stems  of  the  first  order  and 
secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

Secondary  stems  of  the  second  class  always  stand  nearest  to  the 
terminal  pronominal  signs:  -usdr-  in  wd'pusa^w^  he  begins  to  walk  is 
a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class.  Some  secondary  stems  of  the 
first  class,  however,  can  occupy  the  same  place,  but  only  when  a 
secondary  stem  of  the  second  class  is  absent:  tcA'gdriA'getu^nw^  he 
HAS  A  SMALL  MOUTH  Contains  two  secondary  stems  of  the  first  class — 
one  is  -nAg-,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  cavity;  the  other  is  -tun^, 
which  refers  to  the  idea  of  space  round  about  a  cavity,  and  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  lips  and  mouth.  A  further  division  of  secondary 
stems  of  the  first  class  might  be  suggested,  in  which  -n^y-  would 
represent  one  class,  and  -tun-  the  other :  -nAg-  belongs  to  a  more  sta- 
tionary type,  which  always  stands  next  to  initial  stems  when  there  are 
other  secondary  stems  in  composition ;  and  -tun-  belongs  to  a  more 
mobile  kind.  The  latter  type  is  frequent  in  nominal  form:  u'tdn^ 
MOUTH  (literally,  his  mouth).  In  Mwe'shvdpyd^w^  he  is  drunk 
are  illustrated  two  types  of  secondary  stems :  Mwe-  is  an  initial  stem 
meaning  indefinite  movement  anywhere ;  -skwd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  first  class,  denoting  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head ;  and  -pyd- 
is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class,  expressive  of  a  subtle,  attribu- 
tive condition,  [-pyd-  belongs  rather  to  the  secondary  nominal  stems 
(§  23);  -skwdr  apparently  cognate  with  -lewd-  (§  18).  But  why  can 
not  -skwdr  correspond  to  -UAg-j  and  -pyd-  to  -tuvr-  ?  At  any  rate,  this 
does  not  affect  the  statement  made  at  the  end  of  §  19. — T.  M.] 
A  fuller  and  more  correct  rendering  of  the  combination  would  be 
something  like   he   is  in  a  state  of  aimless  movement  in  the 

REGION  ABOUT  THE  NECK  AND  HEAD. 

§  18.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  First  Order 

•d'ktV"  relates  in  a  general  way  to  matter  at  rest  and  in  the  form  of 
linear  dimension,  together  with  an  uncertain  impUcation  as  to 
its  state  of  hardness.  The  term  is  of  frequent  use,  an  example 
of  which  comes  out  in  the  notion  of  wood,  tree,  forest. 

pehwsL^'kwdwi^w^  it  is  a  place  of  clumps  of  trees 
jngwa^'kwdwVw^  a  grove  stands  dense  in  the  distance 
pagsL^kwid^nw^  he  bumped  against  a  tree,  post,  bar  {pdg-  same 
SLspAg[§  14];  -cin- [I  20]) 
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pe'cigwn.'kwA''iw*  the  log,  tree,  stick,  is  straight 
pAgsL^kwitundcinw^  he   bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  (analysis 
§  14) 

mfiAg^  expresses  the  idea  of  an  opening,  as  of  a  hole. 
Tpaf'TcanA'geUi'w^  the  hole  gapes  open 

mA'gdnA.'getu'nw^  he  has  a  large  mouth  (rtun-  mouth  [p.  796]) 
lcu'gw(iiiA!gu(^''w^  he  has  holes  pierced  in  his  ears  (-m-  ear  [p.  796]) 

•tAg^  is  another  characteristic  term  of  uncertain  definition.  It  refers 
to  the  idea  of  color  without  having  reference  to  light,  shade, 
hue,  or  any  quality  attributive  of  color.  It  is  simply  the  idea 
in  the  abstract. 

TcetA^gesi'w^  its  color  is  spotted  (animate) 
w&la'ix'gawa'w^'  its  color  is  white  (animate) 
mechva'tA'gawd^w^  its  color  is  red  (animate,  meckwa  red) 

^dne'  relates  to  mental  operation. 

IceTcdLii^ma'w^  he  knows,  understands  him 

muswdJnemiCw^  he  suspects  him  (mt^sw- suspect;  -m-  [§37];  -dvj^ 
[§  28]) 

menwk'nefnutw^  he  feels  well  disposed  toward  him 

Tw/gAtAWdJnemlCw^  he  keeps  him  constantly  in  mind 

TpAUBfnema'w^  he  makes  fun  of  him 

dmknecitdhdtc  for  she  felt  shame  within  her  heart  38.12  (com- 
pare 210.15) 

dmuswanemdwdtc*  they  began  to  suspect  something  wrong  with 
them  150.14  {muaw-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37];  d — dwdtc*  [§  29]) 

^itd'  refers  to  subjective  feeling,  and  so  finds  place  for  manifold 
application. 

icViahd^w^  thus  he  feels  (i.  e. ,  thinks ;  for  id  thus  +  ltd ;  -Jid-  [§  20] ; 

^  [§  28]) 
mydcYtdihd^w^  she  is  tearful,  sad  to  weeping 
md'necViahd^w^  he  is  ashamed  {-due-  above) 
upYidJui'w^'  he  is  joyful 

TciwdtcViiiha'w^  he  is  lonely  Qclwdtc-  lonely;  see  also  §  20) 
d'i'ciiihdtc^  he  thus  thought  in  his  heart  202.10 

•n€igu»  stands  for  the  idea  of  look,  appearance,  resemblance. 
pe''Hna'gusi'i^<'  he  looks  like  a  foreigner  (-si-  [§  20]) 
d'hvd'vnndigxxsi'w^  he  has  an  angry  look  {ahwd  anger) 
TcemHcin^Jgasi'w^'  he  has  a  gentle  appearance 
Iclwd'tcimJgasi'w^  he  seems  sad,  lonely 
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''fcAnt^  expresses  the  idea  of  indefinite  space  as  applied  to  such  terms 

as  SWEEP,  RANGE,  LATITUDE,  EXPANSE. 

Ice'tci'kAjnVw^  it  is  the  sea;  it  is  the  great  expanse 
ta'luimi8(tw^  it  flies  over  an  expanse  {-isd-  [§  19]) 
ta^'liAmi^w^  he  crosses  an  open  space 
Jca''kAmVw^  he  makes  a  short  cut  across 

-*/?a-  imprint,  track. 

d^pUci^kawdnitc^  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  buihes)  70.12  (for  pUci 
see  under  pU-  [§16]  and  the  analysis  in  text  at  end) 

In  the  list  of  examples  that  follow  immediately  are  stems  relating 
to  parts  of  the  body.     Their  inherent  sense  is  concerned  with  space, 
each  form  having  to  do  with  situation  in  a  given  relation. 
-cd5-  carries  the  vague  notion  of  something  thin,  as  of  a  sheet,  film, 

blade.    It  is  an  association  with  this  spacial  sense  that  makes 

it  a  term  applied  to  the  ear. 

mAmd^gec'ei^w^  he  has  big  ears 
H'«t6ca^t«?*  he  has  no  ears  (literally,  he  is  cut-ear) 
JcAgd'nocVvy*  he  has  long  ears 

nd'IcdklclcickeceLCWdtcdpe' *'  and  he  would  cut  off  their  ears  8.12 
(reduplicated  stem  allied  to  Tclsic;  for  -dtd  [§  29]  dpe^  [§  14]) 

"kurn^  or  ^gum^  conveys  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  linear  protnision, 
projection  out  from  a  base.  The  use  of  the  term  for  nose. is 
a  natural  appUcation. 

wdgi'kamd'^w^  he  has  a  crooked  nose 

pdgika'mdci^nw^  he  bumped  his  nose  (pdgi-  see  xmder  pAg-  [§  14] ; 

-dn-  [§  20])  / 

tAtdgi'kamd''w^  his  nose  spreads  at  the  nostrils  {-gi  locative  suflEbc) 
Hniga'mdyd^w^  it  is  sharp  at  the  point  (Jclni-  [§  16];  -w^*  [§  28]) 
nd'JcdklcJcigumdcwdtcdpe'^  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 

(for  nd'lc^  and  d-) 

^tun^  is  used  for  the  external  space  about  the  mouth. 
ml^setn'mv^  he  has  a  mustache  {mis-  hair  [§  24]) 
JcepA^getn^nw^  he  has  thick  lips 
pd^'Tceixx^nw^  he  opens  his  mouth 

"Wind^  gives  the  notion  of  linear  dimension,  round  of  form,  and  of 
limited  circumference.     It  is  a  term  for  horn. 

tca'hm'wl'neL^w^  he  is  short-homed 

po'JcwiwVnsLcVnw^  he  fell  and  broke  his  horn  {-cin-  to  fall  [§  20]) 

]^'hvi'wiaei^w^  he  is  shedding  his  horns 
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^^kwd^  is  a  spacial  element  expressive  of  the  place  back  of  the  neck, 
of  the  hair  on  the  head,  and  even  of  the  head  itself.  The 
term  has  also  a  feminine  meaning,  taken,  it  seems,  from  the 
notion  of  hair.  The  four  different  expressions — neck,  hair, 
HEAD,  and  WOMANKIND — are  thus  shown  in  the  order  named. 
7iape'*kwaAtoa^i/;**  he  lassoes  him  by  the  neck;  compare  282.18 

Wlcite''^wB,n(£'w^  he  hugs  her  around  the  neck  (-rt-  [§  21];  ^--aii?* 

[§  28]) 
p^rui' A^*kwa^te?®  she  combs  her  hair 
me'^e'kwa^te?**  she  has  long  hair 
tdfwe'^^^di'w^  he  has  a  headache  (Wtm-  [§  16]) 
mAtAgu''^:w%lid^w^  he  covers  his  (own)  head 
pyate'^kweiwd^w^  he  brings  home  a  wife  {pydr  [§  16];  -/-  [§  8];  -dw^ 

[5  28]) 
ml^'Jceme'^kweiWd^w^  he  is  wooing  (miJc-  [§  16]) 
mcd'^kweiWd^w^  he  has  two  wives  (nlcd-  [§  12]) 

-fcdf-  signifies  a  material  body  with  volume  more  or  less  plump  and 
distended.     It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  abdominal  region. 

upi'shvdic'SL^w^  he  is  big  round  the  waist 

'pdge'io.ikci'n'w^  he  ran,  and  fell  on  the  flat  of  his  beUy  (the  literal 

translation  would  seem  to  be  he  fell  and  struck  his  belly; 

see  pAgiiy  [§  14]  and  pagi-  cited  under  -him'  [p.  796];  -cin- 

[§20]) 
Jce^'kite'tceind^vm  he  grabs  him   round  the  body   (see  Ice'Tdtef- 

*Tcwdndvf'  above) 
mi'setcsi,^w^  he  is  afficted  with  dropsy 

§  19.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  Second  Order 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  place  of  some  secondary 
stems,  whether  they  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  order.  In 
passing  along  the  list,  one  should  note  that,  in  some  respects,  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  secondary 
stems  of  the  second  class  and  by  initial  stems.  There  are,  however, 
differences  in  the  apparent  similarities,  the  differences  being  chiefly 
of  manner  and  degree.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  two  groups  is 
the  more  numerous  one. 

d  in  its  naked  form  is  so  vague  of  sense  that  it  is  almost  undefinabie. 
Its  nature  comes  out  well  in  the  r6le  of  an  assisting  element, 
and  as  such  often  helps  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion.     In 
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one  instance  its  help  brings  about  the  definite  notion  of  flight 
from  danger. 

kl'whmd^w^  he  flees  hither  and  thither  (for  klw-  see  untler  ki- 
ll 16];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40];  -v/" 
3d  person  animate  singular,  intransitive  aorist,  independent 
mode  [§  28]) 

pe'mamd^w^  he  hurries  past  in  flight  {pern-  [J  16]) 

'pyUfimao^w^  he  comes  fleeing  hitherward  {jnjd'  f§  16];  -^-  [§  8]; 
-0-  [§  40]) 

vnvxiphmoyAn^  you  had  better  begin  to  flee  98.5  (wdp-  [§  16]; 
wl — yAn^  2d  person  singular  intransitive  future,  conjunctive 
[§  29];  -TM-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40]) 

pemeimoyAne  in  your  flight  98.5  (pern-  [§  16];  -mH)-  as  in  last 
example;  -yAne  2d  person  singular  intransitive  present,  sub- 
junctive [§  29]) 

dpUennutc*  and  in  she  fled  98.15  (a-  temporal  prefix;  ^N  into 
[§  16];  -m-  as  in  last  two  examples;  -u-  animate  passive  [§  40]; 
'ic^  3d  person  singular  animate  intransitive  aorist,  conjunctive 
[§  29]) 

kxcipUkmutc*  after  she  had  fled  inside  98.16  (Arici-  completion  [§  16]) 

vnwdpennutee  it  was  her  purpose  to  flee  for  her  life  218.14  (wdp- 
[§  16];  the  form  is  explained  in  §  29) 

"egd'  is  for  the  movement  of  one  in  the  dance. 
upyafnegdL'w^  he  moves  slowly  in  the  dance 
nigafneglk^w^  he  leads  in  the  dance 
ahafw^^h^w^  he  dances  the  swan-dance 
cd^WAUo^wego^'w^  he  dances  the  Shawnee  dance 
aydpwdwiwdpegsiyd^w'  but  before  you  begin  dancing  280.21  (wdp- 
[§  16];  -ydgvf  2d  person  plural  intransitive,  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

'Isd'  conveys  primarily  the  notion  of  velocity,  speed,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  locomotion  through  the  air. 

hAni'wisa^w^  he  runs  swiftly 

mydcis'ei^w^  it  lacks  a  keen  edge  (-c-  [§  21.5]) 

nemA^swish^w^  he  alighted  feet  first 

kugwd'tcisa^w^  he  tries  to  fly 

plHc\sa^w*  it  blew  inside  (jnt-  inside  [§  16]) 

tCApo^gisa^w^  he  fell  into  the  water  (for  Apo  cf.  dpo  [§  24]) 

wdtcikesiydgtcisawd  whence  the  cold  comes,  there  he  is  speeding 

to  70.14  (analysis  note  21,  p.  869) 
pemisaw^  it  went  flying  past  80.6,  17  (pern-  past  [§  16];  -t//*  3d 

person  singular  animate  aorist,  intransitive,  independent  mode 

[§  28]) 
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dnuvA^Uc^  so  out  he  went  on  the  nin  254.15  (a — tc*  [§  29]) 
Indnuwissitc  then  she  flew  out  146.9  (see  §11) 
dhAni^nitc^  it  flew  away  282.17, 19  (-nitc'  [§  34]) 
IndpemAni^nitc  thereupon  they  went  flying  up  76.14 

^isaJi^"  is  swift  locomotion  through  the  air  and  of  a  kind  that  is 
limited  as  to  space  and  duration.  The  idea  of  the  motion  is 
defined  by  such  terms  as  jump,  leap,  bound. 

pitcVsBkho^w^  he  leaps  into  an  enclosure  {pUc-  see  under  pit-  [§  16]; 

v^  [§  28]) 
pydtcVsaho^w'^  he  comes  a-jumping  (pyato-  see  imder  pyd-  [§  16]) 
JcwdshvVssiho^w^  he  dismounts 
nvwVsaho^w^  he  goes  out  on  the  jimip  {nuw-  out;  dnuvrUc*  he 

then  went  out  38.13;  dnuwiwdtc^  and  they  went  out  50.2) 
dtctpisohutc^  she  leaped  with  startled  surprise  68.18 

-6-  implies  conveyance,  portage,  transportation.  It  has  acquired  the 
specific  meaning  of  carrying  a  burden  on  the  back. 

Jcl'yomd^w^  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  {Icl-  [§  16] ; 
-y-  a  glide  [§  8] ;  -o-  [§  19] ;  -m-  instrumental,  animate  [§  21] ;  -dv/^ 
3d  person  singular  animate  subject  and  object,  aorist,  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 

pe'mbtA^mw^  he  passes  by  with  a  burden  on  his  back  {jpemr  to 
pass  by  [§  16];  -t-  instrumental  inanimate  [§21];  -Arnvf'  3d 
person  singular  animate  subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object, 
aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

Icepydtonepvf^  I  have  brought  you  90.1  {pyd-  motion  hither[§  16]; 
"^-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  Jce — nepy/^  1st  person  singular  subject,  2d 
person  plural  object,  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

^Otd'  is  for  locomotion  along  a  surface,  and  attended  with  eflFort  and 
retardation.     It  is  tantamount  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 

words  TO  CRAWL. 

ATie'moWw^^  he  crawls  moving  yon  way 

ta^'JcAmota^w^  he  crawls  athwart 

A'gdsi'6tik^w°^  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  tree)  (compare  ond'A'- 

gosltc^  and  then  he  climbed  up  274.24;   dhAnemiagoslpahd' 

miga¥  climbed  hurriedly  up  the  hill  96.19;  vnJiAgdsiydn*  I 

shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19) 
Jce^tdsi^ota^w^  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  hill) 
plHoWw^  he  crawls  inside  (pit-  [§  16]) 

dhagwdyut'Awdtc*  they  creep  forth  352.5  (-utd-  same  as  -otd-) 
d'pemagwdyutanitc^  they  started  to  crawl  out  352.11  (pem  [§16]; 

-nitc^  [§  34]) 
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nd'icdpitdtdtc  then  again  he  crawled  into  290.4  (nd'Jc-  again;  o- 
temporal  prefix;  pit-  into  [§  16];  -tc  for  -tc^  3d  person  singular 
animate  aorist,  conjunctive  mode  [§  29]) 

"Usd^  has  to  do  with  locomotion  by  land,  with  particular  reference 
to  that  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  of  such  nature  as  to  imply 
lack  of  speed.  The  combination  of  ideas  involved  is  synony- 
mous with  the  word  walk. 

cdslcd^'hxs&^w^  he  walks  straight,  erect  (cosk-  [§  16]) 

wd/pus'A^w^  he  starts  oflF  oh  a  walk  (wdp-  to  begin  [§  16]) 

ndhusk'w^  he  leams  how  to  walk  (compare  nahiUAmavf'  hb 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  SWIM  under  -tcimr  [p.  801]) 

tete'pyx&2t!'w°'  he  walks  round  in  a  circle  (tetep-  in  a  circle  [§  16]) 

pyd^tush^w^  he  comes  a-walking  (pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16];  -t- 
intervocalic  [§  8]) 

d'pemiwdpMaMc^  then  he  started  to  walk  194.19  {dr  temporal  pre- 
fix; pemi-  wdp-  [§  16]) 

Hj/usan»  walk  thou  about  300.2  (H-  about  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide 
[§  8];  -n«  2d  person  singular  imperative  [§  31]) 

vyClclyvLskvf'  it  [animate]  shall  walk  about  300.1  {vn-  futiu«) 

po^tZsusan**  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4 

d'JdwdpusJkydg*  after  we  proceeded  on  the  way  342.13  (a-  tem- 
poral prefix;  Tcld-  wdp-  [§  16];  see  §  12  for  loss  of  ci;  for  the 
ending  see  §  29) 

'hogd'  is  locomotion  by  water,  and  diflfers  from  -tdm^  in  having 
more  of  the  sense  of  conveyance. 

pydta^ho^^p^w^  he  comes  a-swimming  (pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16]) 
kiwa'hogd^w^^  he  swims  about  (kl-  motion  roimd  about  [§  16]) 
^'n^ma'hogo^t^^  he  swims  thitherward 
sd^gitepd'hogo^w^  he  swims  with  the  head  above  water  {sdgin 

exposed  [§  16];  tepd  head) 
apemitepiklcJcahxigunitc^  they  passed  by  swimming  184.2  (pemir 

to  pass  [§  16];  -hugu-  same  as  -hogd-;  -nitc*  [§  34]) 

'^paJiO"  is  of  the  nature  of  -usd-,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  degree 
of  locomotion.  It  denotes  speed  and  swiftness,  and  is  best 
translated  by  the  term  to  run. 

pe'mipoho^w^  he  runs  past  {pemi-  to  pass  [§  16]) 
UA^gipaiid^w^  he  stops  running  (uAgi-  to  stop  [§  16]) 
kVwipahoho^  he  nms  around  (ki-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
UA^gAskipaho^w^  he  nms  with  back  bent  forward 
pd'cipaho^w^  he  leaves  a  gentle  touch  as  he  flies  past  on  the  run 
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dwdpah.6v)dtc^  then  they  set  to  work  to  paddle  214.3  (for  dwdpir' 

pahovxUc'i^  12];  a-;  wapi-  [§  16];  -wdtc^H  29]) 
a' pemipahntcf  then  he  went  running  along  110.7  (pemi-  [§  16]) 
d'pycL'pahutc*  then  he  came  on  the  run  254.19  (pyd-  [§  16]) 
dJiAnemi'a'goslpahomiga^Jc*  then  (the  head)  cUmbed  hurriedly  up 

the  tree  96.19  (JiAnemi-  [§  16];  -agosl  see  p.  799  under  -dtdr) 
dtetepi^Bhutc*  and  round  in  a  circle  he  ran  312.6  (tetep-  [§  16]) 
dtdepvpohonitc*  then  (his  friend)  was  running  around  in  a  circle 

i-nitc'  [§  34]) 
pyd^'pohowAg  they  came  a-rimning  276.14  (pyd-  [§  10];  -WAg  for 

-WAg*  [§  28]) 

^pugO"  is  another  term  for  locomotion  by  water.    It  expresses  passive 
conveyance,  the  sense  of  which  comes  out  well  in  the  word 

FLOAT. 

pe'mitetepipu'gotd^w*  it  floats  past  a-whirling  {pemi-  tetep-  [§  16]; 

•^*  3d  person  inanimate  singular,  aorist,  independent  mode 

[§  28]) 
nv/wipug6^w°^  he  came  out  a-floating  (nuv)ir  out,  see  under  -dsdr 

[p.  798]  and  -dsdho-  [p.  799]) 
nA^ndsJcwipn'gotd^w^  it  floats  about  at  random 
JcA^slcipago^w^  he  is  able  to  float  (IcasTcv-  ability  [§  16]) 

^ne'ka^  to  drive,  to  pursue. 

pdminekawdtdg*  those  who  pursue,  70  title  (this  form  is  parti- 
cipial [§  33],  hence  the  vowel  changes  to  pdmi-  from  pemi-; 
-dtdg*  pronominal  form  3d  person  plural  animate  subject,  3d 
person  animate  object) 

^tcirn^  is  locomotion  through  water.     It  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  word  swim. 

Tdwi'io.urLO'w^  he  swims  round  about  (see  under  Tcir  [p.  766]) 

yemi'tcima^w^  he  swims  past 

TidM/tcivad^w^  he  knows  how  to  swim  (compare  TtahusdvP  he 

LEARNS  HOW  TO  WALK  Under  -usd'  [p.  800]) 
nd'tdwi^ioioia'v)^  he  gives  out  before  swimming  to  the  end  of  his 

goal 
dndwdpdcdwitciindtc*  then  he  started  to  swim  out  to  the  shore 

276.7  {wdp-  [§  16]) 

^gdpct'  is  for  perpendicularity,  and  its  use  is  observed  in  situations  of 
rest  with  upright  support.     The  term  is  rendered  by  the  words 

TO    STAND. 

nefnigwi'geiph^w^  he  stands  trembling 
ne^mASwi^gapsL^w^  he  rose  to  his  feet 

§  19 
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UAgi'^pVw^  he  came  to  a  standstill  (uAgi  [§  16]) 
poni'g&pa^w*  he  ceased  standing  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tca^fdnAgigAphvxttcf  all  came  to  a  standing  halt  (tcdgp  UAgir-  [$  ICp 
indrtAgikei^phwdU^  and  then  they  came  to  a  standing  halt  50.17 
("idpor  for  -gdpor  [see  §  3]) 

[To  prove  that  any  given  stem  is  one  of  the  second  class  of  the 
second  order,  from  the  definition  laid  down  in  §  17,  one  must 
find  it  after  a  stem  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order. 
Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  the  stems  given  in  this 
section  as  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  the  second  order 
in  point  of  fact  is  foimd  after  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first 
class;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  example  of  one  has  thus  far  been 
pointed  out.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  present  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  so-called  second  class  of  the  second  order 
should  not  be  relegated  to  oblivion  and  the  entire  body  merged 
with  the  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order.  The 
proposed  division  of  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second 
order  into  two  subdivisions  strikes  me  as  sound  in  principle; 
but  too  few  secondary  stems  have  been  thus  far  pointed  out 
to  malce  this  division  feasible  at  present. 

The  following  remarks  were  written  subsequent  to  the  preceding 
comments.  As  it  is  admitted  in  §  14  as  well  as  in  §  17  that  two 
secondary  stems  of  the  first  class  can  occur  in  combination, 
there  is  no  reason  why  to'kAmisat^;^  (under  -JcAmr  §  18)  should 
not  also  fall  into  this  class  (-JcAm-  +  -dsd-) .  It  should  be  noted 
especially  that  to-  is  initial :  see  §  17  and  my  note  in  §  14. — ^T.  M.] 

S  20.  Secondary  Co-ordinative  Stems 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stems  that  occupy  a  place  just  pre- 
ceding the  terminal  suffixed  pronoims.  They  serve  a  double  office, — 
one  as  co-ordinatives  between  preceding  stems  of  a  purely  verbal 
nature,  and  following  pronominal  elements;  the  other  as  verbals 
signifying  intransitive  notions  of  existence,  being,  state,  condition. 
Some  express  the  notion  feebly,  others  do  it  with  more  certainty. 
Many  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  with  the  subjective  terminal 
pronoims,  in  a  relation  of  concord,  and  one  so  close  that  they  take 
on  different  forms;  some  to  agree  with  the  animate,  others  with  the 
inanimate.  Their  nature  and  type  are  shown  in  the  examples. 
1.  ^Hn^  animate;  »8en^  inanimate. 

'Cirir  is  an  animate  term  with  much  variety  of  use.  Its  essential 
meaning  is  change  from  motion  to  best.     The  length  of 
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the  pause  can  be  long  enough  to  indicate  the  idea  of  reclin- 
ing, LYING  DOWN. 

sd'gicV'nw^  he  lies  exposed  (sdgi-  [§  16]) 

dta'wdcVnw^  he  lies  on  his  back 

Mcu^wici^nw*^  he  lies  warm 

dcegicmiU^  when  he  lay  116.9 

dhApeJcwdhicmowdtc^  so  they  lay  with  a  pillow  under  their  heads 

322.20 
dcefficmowdtc  as  they  lay  there  together  324.8 
dcegicinig  where  he  lay  326.1 

The  cessation  may  be  only  momentary,  like  the  instant  respite  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground  during  the  act  of  walking.  The  term  is 
translated  into  step,  walk,  in  the  following  examples: 

pe^miwd^wdcVnw^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  footstep  as  he  passes  by 

(pemi-  [§  16]) 
pydtwd'wdcVmv^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  walk  coming  home  (pyd 

[§16];-<-[§8]) 
Anemwd^v}dcVnw^  it  is  the  soimd  of  his  step  going  away 

Again,  the  rest  may  be  sudden,  and  indefinite  as  to  duration. 
The  meaning  in  this  light  comes  out  in  words  expressive  of 
descent,  as  fall,  drop. 

pA^gici^w^  (the  bird)  lights  (see  pAg-  [§  14]) 

d'pydtdpAgicinitc^  then  the  bird  came  and  alighted  98.3  (pydtcir 

see  pydr  [§  16];  -nitc*  [§  34]) 
pl'tdci'liw^  he  dropped  inside  (pit-  [§  16]) 
co^shvicVnw^  he  slips  and  falls  (cosJc-  [§  16]) 

sen-  is  inanimate,  and  corresponds  to  -cin-.  It  is  of  wide  use, 
too.  It  can  be  appUed  in  the  examples  illustrating  some  of 
the  uses  of  -cin^.  To  indicate  rest  in  place  -«en-  is  used  in 
the  following  examples: 

8d'gise^nv>^  it  lies  exposed  (sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta^wdse'^nw^  it  lies  wrong  side  up 
Jcicu'vnse''nv>^  it  Ues  in  a  state  of  warmth 

It  likewise  expresses  the  notion  of  instant  change  coming  from 
rapid  contact  between  two  bodies.  As  in  the  illustrations  for 
'cin-,  so  in  the  following,  the  idea  for  sound  is  represented  by 
the  redupUcated  form  of  wd.  The  idea  of  contact  and  the 
idea  of  interval  between  one  contact  and  another  are  expressed 
by  -«€7i-. 
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pe'miwd'wdse^nw*  it  passes  hy  a-jingling  (pemi-[§  16];  -tju^  [§  28J) 
pydtwd'wdse^nw*  it  comes  a-ringing  {pyatn  see  pyd-  [§  16]) 
Anemwd/wQs^^nw^  it  goes  yon  way  a-tinkling 

Some  of  its  uses  to  express  descent  are — 

pA^gise^TLW*  it  struck,  hit,  fell,  alighted  {pAg-  [§  14]) 
pt'fdse^niD*  it  dropped  inside  {pU-  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19]) 
co'shmse^iw^  it  slid  and  fell  {cosk-  [§  16]) 
[Apparently  -sen-  can  be   used   also   with   an  animate   subject: 
apAgisenetc*  160.1.— T.  M.] 

2.  "hI^  animate;  -^-  inanimate. 

-si-  implies  in  a  general  way  the  attribute  of  being  animate.  It 
can  almost  always  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  adjective 
used  with  the  verb  to  be: 

mo'wesVw^  he  is  untidy  (-t/;**  [§  28]) 

Jcd'wesVw^  he  is  rough,  uneven,  on  the  skin 

cd'wesVw^  he  is  hungry  (i.  e.,  feeble,  faint  by  reason  of  being 

famished) 
JcepA^gesVw^  he  is  thick  of  skin 

-d-  is  the  inanimate  correspondent  of  si: 

mo^WdiW*  it  is  soiled,  stained  (v^  [§  28]) 
Ica/whw^  it  is  rough,  unpolished,  prickly 
cd'cawh^w*  it  is  pliant,  yielding 
Jce'pAgyA^w*  it  is  thick 

3.  "SU"  heat,  animate;  'td'  heat,  inanimate. 

-«u-  signifies  that  the  animate  subject  is  in  a  state  of  heat,  fire, 
warmth: 

vn'cASU^w^  he  is  sweating 

a'^lcaau^w^  he  is  burned  to  a  crisp 

pA^sesu^w^  he  is  burned 

Jcl'cesu^w^  he  is  cooked  done  (kid-  [§  16]) 

dd'Tcdsutc^  he  was  burned  alive  160.1 

klcitcdgesutc^  after  he  was  all  burned  up  160.2  {kid-,  tcdgi-  [§  16]) 

'td-  is  the  inanimate  equivalent  of  su: 

vn^caWw^  (weather)  is  warm 
a^'kat'si^'W^  it  burned  to  ashes 
pA'set'ikW  it  is  hot,  heated  (pAS-  [§  16]) 
kl^CAth^w*  it  is  done  cooking  {klci-  [§  16]) 

(-r?-). — The  d  of  td  in  the  last  illustration  has  been  met  before 
in  combinations  like  um  to  walk,  isd  flight,  otd  to  crawl, 
§  20 
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egd  TO  DANCE,  and  some  others.  In  the  form  of  led,  ^kd,  and 
sometimes  gd,  it  helps  to  express  activity,  occupation,  exercise, 
industry.  It  admits  of  a  wide  range  of  use  with  the  three 
forms,  but  everywhere  is  distinguished  the  idea  of  doing, 

PERFORMING. 

nenu'su'kA'^w^  he  is  on  a  buflFalo-hunt 

Jcepi'Mkei^w^  he  is  making  a  fence  (i.  e.,  an  enclosure) .     [hep-  is  an 

initial  stem  denoting  enclosure. — T.  M.] 
koge^nigVw^  she  is  washing  clothes  (i.  e.,  doing  work  with  water 

Ucog-  §  16]) 

There  is  no  precise  notion  expressed  by  the  vowel  d  in  such  aug- 
mented forms  as  -M-  and  -wd-.  It  is  an  empty  sign  so  far  as 
standing  for  an  idea  goes;  yet  the  vowel,  like  some  others  in 
its  class,  plays  an  important  function.  It  helps  to  define  the 
preceding  steins  and  to  connect  them  with  the  terminal  pro- 
nouns. A  copula  might  be  an  apt  term  for  it,  for  such  is  its 
office.     The  following  show  some  of  its  uses: 

Jn'wdtci'tdha^w^  he  is  melancholy  {-dtdr  [§  18]) 
d'hvi^tdhsi'w^  he  is  sullen 
Jcl^ydwei^w^  he  is  jealous 
d"twaty°  he  is  angry 

The  inanimate  retains  d  in  -^LmigAt'.  As  in  the  animate,  so  in  the 
•  inanimate,  the  rendering  is  usually  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
TO  BE.  The  inanimate  admits  of  a  further  meaning,  implying 
something  of  the  notion  of  vague  extension,  like  prevalent 
tone,  pervading  temper,  dominant  state  of  things.  Such  is  the 
essential  idea  that  comes  from  the  substitution  of  -dmigAt-  for 
the  animate  in  the  forms  that  have  just  been  given : 

ne'nusu'Jcaf  migA^w*  the  buflFalo-himt  is  the  all-absorbing  topic 
Jce'pihiJcsJ inigA\w*  everything  is  given  over  to  the  building  of 

enclosures 
Jcd'genigeL'inigA''tw*  the  place  is  astir  with  the  washing  of  clothes 
ht^wdtcitdhsL^imgA'^tw*  the  place  is  sad,  dolefully  sad 
d^'kwitdhof  migA^tw*  the  air  is  all  in  a  spleen 
Mydw'ei^migA'tw^  the  place  is  mad  with  jealousy 
d'hva.'migA\w^  it  is  aflame  with  anger 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  an  inanimate  use  of  -gAt-,  a  com- 
ponent element  of  -dmigAt-.  The  form  is  sometimes  -gwAt-, 
'JcwAt-f  or  'hvAt-.    In  function  it  is  not  unlike  the  inanimate 
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-a-,  shown  a  little  way  back  as  an  equivalent  of  the  animate 
-«i-.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  very  common  use  of  expressing 
ideas  of  vague  existence  in  space  of  such  things  as  odor,  fra- 
grance, atmospheric  states  of  the  weather. 

peci'gwd'kwA'tw*  (tree,  log,  stick)  is  straight 

ml'cdgA^w*  it  is  fuzzy 

me'ndgWA'tw*  it  smells,  stinks 

m%'cdta/ydgwA\w*  it  is  fragrant 

me'ca'\^NA\w*  it  is  a  clear  day  or  starry  night  (literally,  it  is  a 
state  of  immensity) 

negwd/na\i^A^iw^  it  is  cloudy  (more  literally,  a  process  of  cover- 
ing is  going  on  above) 

fosafna'V^N ikiw^  clouds  hang  heavy,  look  angry  (literally,  a  con- 
dition of  enlargement,  expansion,  is  taking  place  overhead) 

(-i-). — The  vowel  i,  in  the  forms  -wi-  and  -Ai-,  is  another  element  with 
the  office  of  a  link  auxiliary.  It  is  a  common  characteristic 
of  i,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  to  increase  or  to  retain  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  syllable.  It  frequently 
lends  emphasb  to  the  meaning  of  a  whole  combination. 

Iclwate' slhx'w^  he  is  so  lonely  (for  klwdte  beside  Jciwatcij  cf.  pydte 

beside  pydid  [pyd-  §  16];  -^-  =  -^-,  above) 
SAUAge^sihVw**  he  is  positively  unyielding,  incorrigible 

The  inanimate  of  the  same  is — 

Jciwd^tcdhVw*  the  place  is  so  lonely  (-a-  inanimate  of  -si-) 
SAnAgA^tdhVw*  it  is  certainly  tough,  formidable 

Some  instances  show  that  the  use  of  i  is  not  always  in  agreement 
with  the  principle  of  strict  pronominal  concord ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  or  the  other  gender. 

me''td8dne'nlhVw^  he  is  mortal,  exists  as  a  mortal 
wdwdne'slcdhVw^^  he  is  bad,  lives  an  evil  life 
me^Hosdne^mhVw*  it  is  in  nature  mortal 
wdwdne'skdhVw*  it  has  the  stamp  of  evil  on  it 

A  common  use  of  i  conveys  the  idea  of  entrance  into  a  state,  or  of 
becoming  a  part  of  a  condition. 

mA^netowVw^  he  takes  on  the  essence  of  supernatural  power,  is 

supernatural  power  itself  (personified) 
ugi^mdwi^w^  he  becomes  chief 
mA^netowVw^  it  is  charged  with,  is  possessed  of,  supernatural 

power;  it  becomes  the  supernatural  power  itself 
ugi'rndwVw*  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty 
§20 
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$  21.  INSTBTJHENTAIi  PABTICLBS 

A  set  of  elements  denoting  different  notions  of  instrumentality 
incorporate  after  initial  stems  and  after  secondary  stems  of  the  first 
class.  They  introduce  a  causal  relation,  and  render  verbs  transitive. 
Their  nature  and  type  come  out  in  the  illustrations. 

1.  -ft-  is  for  instrumentality  in  general. 

IcA^skdhjL'mwi^  he  accomplishes  an  act  with  the  aid  of  means 
p^'nalu^mtf?*  he  failed  to  hit  it  with  what  he  used 
TtA'fi'noAiA^mwi^  he  unloosed  it  by  means  of  something 
-)l-  often  gets  so  far  away  from  its  instrumental  significance  as 
to  be  absorbed  by  a  general  causal  idea. 

Tclwafmdhli'w^  he  puts  them  to  wild  flight  (H-  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19]; 

'ditf'  [§  28]) 
mdne'ciha'v)^  he  disgraces  him 
nl'cwi^id^w^  he  owns  two  (animate  objects) 
The  instrumental  form  is  frequently  •Jm-  instead  of  -A-. 
pi'tohw^'-MT^  he  buries  him  {pU-  [§  16] ;  -Wuf"  [§  28]) 
"pafgvkiwd^w^  he  makes  him  run 
pdtci/gwiAvN(i'vy^  he  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  something 

2.  -ti-  refers  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand. 

no't&iLA'mw^  he  falls  short,  of  reaching  it  with  his  hand  {Amvf 

[§28]) 
fA'neiu'mw^  he  failed  to  hold  it  with  the  hand 
Atd^'penA^'mw^  he  takes  hold  of  it  with  the  hand 

The  use  of  -n-  is  so  common  that  its  symbolism  gets  pretty  far  from 
its  original  meaning.  In  some  instances  -n-  refers  just  as 
much  to  mechanical  means  in  general  as  it  does  to  hand. 

nafndw^  he  goes  to  fetch  him 
o/wahWw^  lie  carries  him  away 
me'cena'vf^  he  catches  him 

And  in  other  instances  the  notion  of  hand  becomes  obscure. 
mdne'wdnaia^  he  loves  her  as  a  lover 
tA'pdnd^vy^  he  is  fond  of  her  as  a  lover,  friend,  or  relative 
JcA'nond^vy^  he  talks  to  her  {Icat^  [§  24]) 

3.  -«A5-  expresses  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the  foot  or  leg. 

tA^geskA^mw^  he  kicks  it 
td'geskA^mw^  he  touches  it  with  the  foot 

pAta^'Jcetcd'skawd^w^  he  spurs  him  in  the  side  (literally,  he  pierces 
him  in  the  side  with  the  foot) 

§21 
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4-  -JP-^  -JM^■^  or  "PW"  denotes  an  act  done  with  the  mouth. 

SA'gV^wd^vf^  he  bites  him  (i.  e.,  he  takes  hold  of  him  with  the 

mouth  [sAgir-  §  16];  -dvf'  [§28]) 
SAgi'^'pvito'w^  he  bit  it  (-^  [§  37]) 
Jc%'cJcilcu'mU'j>wd^w^  he  bites  oflp  his  nose  (Jdchi-  cut;  -Jcum-  nose 

[§18];^i£;«[§28]) 
po^ietu'nd'pwd^w^  he  losses  her  {-tun'  [§18];  -ate/*  [§  28]) 

5.  -C-,  "CW"/ or  "SW"  signifies  an  act  done  with  something  sharp. 

fe^^teco^v)^  he  cuts  himself  accidentally  (with  a  knife) 
Iclskdno^wdovfo'w'^  he  cut  oflp  the  (animal's)  tail 
Id'skeGA'^mvy^  he  cut  it  off 
Idake'ciiBwa'w^  he  cut  off  (another's)  ear  {-cd-  ear  [§  18]) 

The  association  of  the  two  ideas  of  something  sharp,  and  some- 
thing thin  and  film-Uke,  affords  an  explanation  of  why  c  refers 
not  only  to  the  ear,  but  also  to  the  notion  of  the  ear  as  an 
instrument;  usually,  however,  in  an  intransitive  sense. 

'pe'aedk^'w^  he  listens  (compare  -cdr  [§  18]) 

nand'tuch^w^  he  asks  questions  (i.  e.,  he  seeks  with  the  ear) 

6.  -w-,  -f-.    Farther  back  were  shown  a  number  of  attributive  ele- 

ments indicating  activities  with  reference  to  one  or  the  other 
gender.  The  elements  were  preceded  by  certain  consonants, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  indicating  the  gender  of  what 
followed.  There  is  an  analogous  process  in  causal  relations. 
Certain  consonants  precede  pronominal  elements  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  instrumental  particles  that  have  just  been 
shown.  These  consonants  serve  as  intervocalics,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  gender  of  what  follows.  A  very 
common  consonant  is  m,  which  precedes  incorporated  ani- 
mate pronominal  elements  in  the  objective  case.  It  sometimes 
means  doing  something  with  the  voice,  the  act  being  done 
with  reference  to  an  animate  object. 

pd'nimd^w^  he  stops  talldng  to  him  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tarvwd'wdmd^w^  he  quarrels  with  him  Oiterally,  he  engages  in 

repeated  noise  with  him;  for  wdwd-  compare  examples  imder 

-cin-j  -sen-  [§20]) 
JcA^sHmd^w^  he  gains  her  by  persuasion  (JcAsJci-  [§  16]) 

Corresponding  with  m   on  the  inanimate  side  is  <  or  %  but  the 

use  appears  there  in  a  different  sense. 
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pd'niio^w^  he  stops  doing  it  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tamod'wd'to^w^  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-o-  [§  37]) 
JcA'sJci^io'^w^  he  gets  it,  he  buys  it  (JcasH-  [§  16]) 

It  is  not  always  certain  if  the  symbol  stands  for  a  genuine  instru- 
mental. Its  causal  force  is  so  indefinite  at  times  as  to  repre- 
sent no  other  function  than  to  make  an  animate  verb  transitive. 

vxt'hAmd^v/^  he  looks  at  him  {wdhA  same  as  wdpA  to  look  at; 

-Uw^  [§  28]) 
pA^gAmU^'w^  he  hits  him  (pAg-  [§14];  see  also  examples  imder 

'dn-  -senr  [§  20]) 
mi^'Jcemd'^V}^  he  is  occupied  with  (an  animate  object).     It  is  the 

idiom  for  he   wooes  her,   he  attends    him   (in  sickness) 

(mVIc-  [§  16]) 

The  parallel  of  the  same  thing  with  t  and  the  inanimate  would  be — 
wd'bAtA^mw^  he  looks  at  it  {'Amw^  [§  28]) 
pA^gAtA^mw^  he  hits  it 
ml^'JcetA^mw^  he  is. busy  with  it 

7.  -^^  -*f-.     Another  frequent  consonant,  indicating  that  the  follow- 

ing vowel  represents  an>  animate  object,  is  8.     In  the  inani- 
mate, H  replaces  s. 

Jcu'sdw^  he  fears  him 

A^sdw^  he  owns  something  animate 

Jcu'^tAmw^  he  fears  it 

a^'tovf'  he  has  it  (-o-  [§  37];  -w^  [§  28]) 

8.  -ti^,  -f-.     It  was  shown  that  n  referred  to  activity  with  the  hand. 

The  reference  was  clear  when  the  object  was  animate:  as — 

pyd'ndw^  he  fetches  him  (literally,  he  comes,  bringing  him  with 

the  hand  [pydr  §  16]) 
nd'ndw^  he  goes  to  fetch  him  with  the  hand 

The  instrumental  notion  of  the  hand  is  sometimes  lost  when  the 
object  of  the  activity  is  inanimate.     In  that  case  t  replaces  n. 

pyd'toW  he  fetches  it  (-o-  [§  37]) 
nd^tow^  he  goes  to  fetch  it 

Substantival  Composition  (§§  22^24) 

$  22.  CHABAOTBB  OF  SUBSTANTIVES 

A  pure  substantive  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  wanting  in 
the  Algonquian  languages,  but  what  is  here  termed  a  substantive  is 
only  part  of  that.     The  composition  of  a  so-called  substantive-group 
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is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  a  verb.  Initial  and  secondary  stems  com- 
bine in  the  same  kind  of  way;  link-stems  also  fall  in  line;  and  the 
element  to  indicate  the  notion  of  a  specifier  is  a  sort  of  designating 
suffix  that  is  susceptible  of  a  comprehensive  application.  The  sufiix, 
in  turn,  ends  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  show 
which  gender  the  word  is — a  for  the  animate,  and  i  for  the  inanimate. 
Often  there  is  no  designative  suffix  at  all,  but  merely  a  pronominal 
termination  to  mark  the  end  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  idea  of  a 
substantive  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  the  illustrations  of 
noun-composition,  only  the  absolute  form  of  the  nominative  is  given, 
and  under  the  component  parts  of  secondary  stems  and  sufiixes. 

§  28.  SECONBABY  STEMS 

-5'fe«r-  has  been  met  with  before  in  another  connection,  meaning 
MASS,  usually  in  linear  dimension,  and  referring  to  wood,  tree. 
It  conveys  much  the  same  meaning  in  the  noun. 

me'ciwsL^'kw^  dead  fallen  tree  (meci-  large  [initial]) 
m^'^a'kwa^'i^  tree  of  large  girth  (mAg-  large  [initial]) 
md^cJcwh'kwV^  red  stem  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  (mdckw- 

blood  or  red  [for  medcvy]) 
pe'mitB.'kwV*  collar-bone  (pemi-  spacial  notion  of  side,  by,  lat- 
eral [§  16]) 

-6f/?-  is  probably  akin  to  the  same  form  met  with  in  the  verb,  and 
denoting  to  crawl.  It  has  no  such  specific  meaning  in  the 
noun,  but  refers  in  a  general  way  to  human  interests,  esj>e- 
cially  in  an  objective  relation. 

me'go'ikwe^n^  dress  (of  a  woman)  {meg-  cover  [initial]) 
me'sbtdi'v)^  rain,   wind,   rumor,   news,   the  whole  world    {mes- 

totality  [initial];  -^^  [§  28]) 
u'tJoidi'wP'  or  uto'ihmA'n^  his  eldest  brother,  his  guardian,  his 

master,  his  clan  tutelary,  his  giver  of  supernatural  power  {u — 

mAU^  [§  45]) 
b'i'dkwe^n^  town  probably  belongs  to  this  class 
"tin^k^  refers  to  the  spacial  notion  of  top,  crest,  apex. 

td'ti?a<4'na'kr*  brittle-top  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  (Jtrato- 

roughness,  asperity) 
mdckwA'TLSi^'ki'*  red-top  (the  name  of  a  plant  used  for  medicine) 

(mdcJcw-  red) 
§23 
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-5fc-  or  "Dt"  conveys  the  idea  of  latency,  and  refers  to  something 
used  for  a  purpose.  The  -5-  is  the  same  as  that  met  with 
before,  denoting  the  notion  of  passive  conveyance. 

te'sotcl^*  trap  (tes-  to  entrap  [initial  stem]) 

ACA'm6tcV*  bait  UcAm-  to  give  to  eat) 

nd'neshvdputcl^*  dart  {ndne-  to  poise;  naneskwd  to  poise  by  the 
neck;  ndneshvdp  to  poise  by  a  notch  in  the  neck  [done  by  a 
knot  at  the  end  of  a  string  used  in  throwing  the  dart];  for 
-ote-  :  -ot'y  cf.  pltcd) :  pU  [§  16]) 

"Pyd^,  a  term  incapable  of  specific  definition,  denotes  something  of 
the  vagueness  implied  in  words  like  essence,  quality,  con- 
DmoN. 

H'tmpya^'  crawling  vine  (Hto-  indefinite  movement  or  space 
[literally,  a  something  with  the  attribute  of  movement  almost 
anywhere  about]) 

Hco'pyafay  hot  water  (Jclc-  [initial]  and  id-  [cf.  -td-  warmth 
[§20]).  The  objective  idea  of  water  is  transferred  to  the 
acquired  condition;  and  the  term  signifying  the  new  state 
stands  for  water,  although  it  does  not  mean  water — a  conmion 
process  peculiar  to  the  psychology  of  the  language 

-gri-  or  -gre-  expresses  the  idea  of  similarfty,  resemblance.  With 
the  connective  d,  as  -dgi-  or  -dge-,  it  is  used  to  represent  the 
idea  for  some  kinds  of  cloth. 

m.4'nc<0M?ageW  like  the  mysterious  (the  name  of  an  expensive 
broadcloth  used  for  le^ings  and  breech-clout) 

me'cJcwsLge'nw*  like  the  red  (the  name  of  a  red  woolen  broadcloth 
with  white  edge) 

co'shvAgV*  like  the  smooth  (a  fine  woolen  broadcloth  used  for 
garments  by  women  on  ceremonial  occasions)  (cosJc  [§  16]) 

^pa'k^  refers  to  the  external  structure  of  a  dwelling. 

pc'mi^opa^'kw;'  side  (of  a  lodge)  (for  pemi- cf.  under  -d^hv-  above) 
tea'pa'kt^d^n^  wall  (of  a  lodge)  (<c^-  [  initial]  refers  to  interlocation) 
a'hwi^tap&^'kw*  roof  (of  a  lodge)  {a'^hw*  on  top,  surface) 

§  24.  NOMINAL  SXJFFIXBS 

The  examples  from  this  point  on  to  the  end  contain  formatives 
that  make  a  combination  take  on  more  of  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stantive. The  stems  that  precede  the  formatives  stand  in  a  kind  of 
attributive  relation. 
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-a«&-  is  a  generic  term  for  plants  and  herbs,  and  is  common  in  the 

names  for  medicines. 
tAneHlwa,^skw*  gambling-medicine  (tAnetl  mutual  activitt,  by 

inference  oamblino;  'tl-  [§  38]) 
micdtcine'nlw8i''skw*  perfume  (mlc  large;  mlcdt  state  of  largeness; 

micdtcineni  man  in  a  feeling  of  largeness) 
wd^bAskw^  white  medicine  (wdb-  white;  also  to  look  at) 

»dp^  appears  in  combinations  denoting  cord,  stbikq. 
me^'tegwsL''pi  bow-string  (me^'tegw*  wood,  stick) 
Atv/si^^pi  moccasin-string  (-^isi-  is  related  to  the  stem  -usa-  to 

walk) 
^'^iiya^pi  string,  thread,  cord 

"tnift^  is  a  collective  term  for  fruit,  grain,  berry. 

m€'dmi^«  apple  Giterally,  large  fruit;  mec-  initial  stem) 
A^ddim^^  com 
w&'hiim'ii^  white  com 

Ada/'iim'ii*  strawberry  Oiterally,  heart-berry) 
Ica/wixm'VL^  gooseberry  (literally,  prickly,  rough,  or  thomy  berry; 
cf .  Tcawesivf'  he  is  rough  [§  20]) 

-2>d-  or  "G.pO^  refers  to  fluid,  liquid. 
ne'pop^  soup  (ne'p*  water) 

m^'ci^ti't^apoW  tea  (Uterally,  herb-drink  or  herb-fluid) 
vncku'phpb^w*  wine  (literally,  sweet  fluid) 
masJcutd'whpbw*  whisky,  rum,  alcohol  Giterally,  fire-fluid;   -ton 

[§  20]) 
vnmeckwapogAteniw*  there  shall  be  a  red  fluid  184.19  (meckw-  red 

[initial  stem] ;  -gAt-  [§  20];  wv-  sign  of  intransitive  future  [§  28]; 

-^'  [§  28] ;  -ni-  [§  34] ;  -€-  to  prevent  the  cluster  -inr-  [§  8]) 

^niutd^  is  a  general  term  for  receptacle  as  the  notion  is  expressed 

in  POCKET,  POUCH,  BAG. 

mlci'muta^'  patmch  (mtO'  littleness,  shortness,  as  in  fuzz,  and  so 

fuzzy  pouch) 
m^i^ti'muta^'  bag,  sack  (mAsJci-  as  in  mA' skiski'w*  grass,  reed, 

and  so  reed  bag,  grass  bag) 
ta'H'muta^'  bag  made  from  linn-wood  bark  (Jca^Tc-  to  dry,  season, 

and  so  a  bag  of  seasoned  material) 
p%cafgAnivcL\xt'2i''*  parfltehe  (pl'cdgA^n^  rawhide,  and   so  rawhide 

pouch) 

mgAn^  is  a  comprehensive  term  expressive  of  instrumentality. 

Ar^p^no'AigA^' lid  (for  a  bucket,  basket)  (Jeep-  to  enclose;  -^w- 
opening,  and  so  an  object  for  closing  an  opening) 
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Tee' jpAtci'TiigiLla*  lid,  cork  for  small  opening,  as  in  a  bottle 

Tcepl'higA^*  fence  (Jeep-  to  enclose) 

Ica/wipu'tcigA^*  file  Qca/wi-  rough,  serrated;  -pu-  or  -put-  [see 

§  21;  ct.pUci-  beside  plti']  bite,  and  so  an  indented  tool  for 

taking  hold) 
Apwd'tcig A^'n*  scaffold  for  roasting  and  drying  meat  on  {Apwor 

to  roast,  and  so  a  thing  for  roasting) 

'gAfi^  is  a  common  element  for  many  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the 
body. 

ml'setu'nagjLU*  mustache,  beard  (jnls-  hair,  fuzz;  -inn-  mouth 
[§  18],  lips,  and  so  the  hair  or  thread-like  arrangement  about 
the  mouth) 

umCpigA'ii^  marrow  {-vnp'  form,  length,  and  roimdness  vaguely 
implied) 

u^'JcwdgA^'n*  neck  {-hva-  the  space  back  of  the  neck  [§  18]) 

-tm-  refers  in  a  general  way  to  place,  and  ig  used  to  denote  an  inhabited 
region  or  community. 

CafwAnd''iii9L'w^  Shawnee  village  {Cd^WAUd^w^  a  Shawnee) 
WAcd'cina^w'  Osage  town  (Acdca  an  Osage) 
O^tcipwd'MnVw^  Ojibwa  coimtry  (O'tcipwd^w^  an  Ojibwa) 

With  the  locative  ending  -gr*',  as  -nag*,  the  meaning  becomes  more 

that  of  COUNTRY,  LAND. 

^co'Aina^g*  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Sioux  (A^cd^  a  Sioux) 
Jci'gdpd'MuB.^g^  in  the  Kickapoo  country  (Kl'gdpo^w^  a  Kickapoo) 

'^gati'  is  another  collective  term  for  place.  It  refers  especially  to 
enclosures. 

Add^wdgeL^n*  store  Uddwd-  to  sell,  and  so  selling-place) 
^S€'niga^n*  stone  house  {A'sen^  stone) 

pa'^kwAigh^nf  flag-reed  lodge  {pa^'hva*  flag-reed  or  flag-reed 
mat) 

'Iti',  'Witi'f  'iven^f  'dn'9  'Wdn-^  -6ti-.  There  is  one  suffix  that 
imparts  an  abstract  meaning  to  a  combination ;  it  is  analogous  in 
meaning  to  d'wahVn*,  a  demonstrative  pronoim  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  vague  reference,  allusion,  and  having  a  close  parallel  to 
the  colloquial  "What  d'ye  call  it?*'  The  suflfix  appears  in 
slightly  varying  forms,  as  -^n-y  -win^,  -wen-,  -dn-,  -wdv^,  -on-. 

A'pApi'n*  chair,  seat  Up-  to  sit,  and  so  something  to  sit  on) 
ir^'nawfn*  word,  talk,  report  (Jcau-  to  talk,  and  so  something  about 
talk) 
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mi'^we^n*  food  (ml-  or  mU"  to  eat,  and  so  something  to  eat) 
pA^gan*  hickory-nut  (pAg-  to  hit,  alight  [§  14],  and  so  something  to 

drop  and  hit) 
pt'^iiTiwa^n**  quiver  (pi-  or  pit-  to  put  into  [§  16];  -^n-  receptacle, 

and  so  an  object  to  contain  something  inside) 
wd'ftiiTyioV  mirror  (wdhA-  to  look  at  [same  as  wdpA-];  -m-  [§  21], 

and  so  something  to  look  at) 

These  few  examples  are  perhaps  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  noun- 
structure.  As  in  the  verb,  so  in  the  noim,  there  is  much  the  same 
general  character  of  vague  implication  in  the  component  parts  when 
they  stand  alone.  They  offer  no  definite  meaning  by  themselves :  it 
is  only  as  they  enter  into  combination  that  they  convey  specific 
sense  to  the  mind.  The  moment  they  fall  into  composition,  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precise  statement,  which  they  hold  within  defi- 
nite limits.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  advance  progressively 
from  one  general  notion  to  another,  each  qualifying  the  other,  with 
the  result  of  a  constant  trend  toward  greater  specialization. 

§  26.  Beduplicatioii 

Reduplication  is  conunon,  and  occurs  in  the  initial  stem.  Many 
initial  stems  have  more  than  one  syllable;  and,  when  reduplication 
takes  place,  it  may  be  with  the  first  syllable  only,  or  it  may  include 
the  syllable  inunediately  following.  This  phase  of  the  process  can 
be  observed  from  the  examples  that  are  to  be  shown.  In  the  exam- 
ples the  reduplicated  syllable  will  appear  in  Roman  type.  Jhe  vowel 
of  the  reduplication  is  often  imlike  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  redupli- 
cated. 

Reduplication  expresses — 

1.  Intensity  of  action. 

TcdgVgdnd^vy^  he  held  the  clan  ceremony  with  great  solemnity 
td'tAgesJcawd^w^  he  stamped  him  under  foot  (cf.  §21.3) 

2.  Customary  action. 

ma'mica^m^tr^  he  always  went  well  dressed  (-si-  [§  20]) 

wd'wi  cdpend^w^  he  is  always  hungry  {-cd-  allied  to -cdwe-;  see-si- 

[§20]) 

3.  Continuity  of  action. 

pe'^eskutcdskd^w^  it  (animate)  keeps  shedding  hair  of  the  body 
mayo^mB.yo'w^^  he  kept  on  weeping 
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4.  Repetition. 

Tiii'nAjriV*  he  is  constantly  stopping  on  the  way  (uAgi-  [§  16];  -w^ 

[§  28]) 
pd'lca'pA^kAnosJcd^w^  it  opens  and  closes  alternately 

5.  Plurality,  distribution. 

H«ki  'skecd^w^  he  cut  off  both  ears  {-cd-  [§  18]) 

aa'skgigdci'nw^  he  lay  with  both  feet  exposed  (adgi-  [§16];  -cIti- 

l§  20]) 
man^manemejr"  many  a  thing  112.11 
sdoeigiseg*  they  stick  out  284.14 
na'nesd^tc*  he  killed  many  (animate  objects)  (nes-  initial  stem  to 

kill;  -dtc*  [§  29]) 
nd'nwvisdwd^tc*  they  came  flying  out  one  after  the  other  (nuwi- 

out;  -isd-  [§  19];  d  lengthened  before  wdtc*  [§29];  a-  lacking) 
md'irietdswitAciwA'g^  there  were  ten  of  them  all  together  {metdswi- 

for  meddsw^  [§  50];  tAci-  [§  16];  -WAff^  [§  28]) 

6.  Duration. 

'pdpb'nlWA^g*  they  made  long  stops  on  the  journey  (poni-  [§  16]; 

-WAS/*  [§  28]) 
wd'pawkpAma'tc^  he  looked  at  him  a  long  time  116.6,  cf.  278.2 

(-m-  [§  21];  -dte'  [§  29];  a-  lacking) 
dhApihApitc*  he  sat   there  a  long  while   116.6   (a — tc*  [§   29]; 

-h-  glide  [§8];  Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  -A-  glide  [§  8]) 

7.  Quantity,  size. 

md'micine'1cd''w^  he  has  a  great  deal  of  hair  on  the  hand  (mlc- 

[§  24  under  -minr-]) 
papA'gdhe^nw*  it  is  thin  (-w*  [§  28]) 

8.  Onomatopceia. 

Jcd8ka,^sk(ihA''mw^  he  files  it,  he  scrapes  it  (rh-  [§  21];  -Amvj^  [§  28]) 

The  Verb  (§§26-41) 
§  26.  Fronoun,  Voice,  and  Mode 

It  has  been  stated  before  (§  14)  that  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
are  strictly  distinguished,  that  there  is  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and 
that  the  exclusive  and  the  inclusive  first  person  plural  are  distin- 
guished. The  former  is  associated  with  the  forms  of  the  first  person 
singular;  the  latter,  with  those  of  the  second  person.  Since  both 
subject  and  object  are  expressed  by  incorporated  pronominal  forms, 
the  intransitive  verb  and  the  transitive  verb  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately.   Active,  middle,   and  passive  voice  occur.     The  pronouns 
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take  entirely  different  forms  in  different  groups  of  modes.  Three 
groups  of  modes  may  be  distinguished, — the  indicative,  the  subjimc- 
tive,  and  the  potential, — to  which  may  be  added  a  fragmentary  series 
of  imperatives. 

§  27.  Tense 

The  expression  of  tense  by  granmiatical  fonn  is  slightly  developed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion between  present  and  past  time.  It  may  express  an  act  as  in 
duration,  as  passing  into  a  condition,  or  as  momentary;  but  the 
time  of  the  action,  whether  present  or  past,  is  to  be  inferred  only 
from  the  context.  This  tense  is  referred  to  as  aorist.  It  has  its 
peculiar  marks,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  modes 
and  pronominal  forms.  There  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  distinct 
grammatical  tense,  the  future,  which  is  indicated  by  the  vowel  i  or 
the  syllable  wi.  A  fuller  treatment  of  this  tense  will  also  be  given 
further  on. 

The  extreme  lack  of  grammatical  form  to  express  tense  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  language  is  imable  to  make  dis- 
tinctions in  the  time  of  an  action.  On  the  contrary,  stems  of  the 
initial  class  [§  16]  express  great  variety  of  temporal  relations. 
Some  of  these  relations  are  the  notions  of  completion,  with  an 
implication  of — 
Past  time. 

ki'cipyd^w^  he  has  come  (literally,  he  finishes  the  movement 
hither) 

Frequency. 

nahi' ndwd^w^  he  frequently  sees  him,  he  used  to  see  him,  he  kept 
seeing  him 

Continuity. 

Anemitd^'penA^mw^  he  is  constantly  taking  it  up  with  his  hand 

Incipiency. 

wa'pipytt'ip"  he  began  coming,  he  begins  to  come 
Cessation. 

^o'nipyd^w^  he  no  longer  comes 
Furthermore,  temporal  adverbs  are  used  to  express  tense. 

Present: 

ne''py^  inug*  I  come  now,  I  came  to-day 
§27 
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Future: 

m'^pt/^w&bAg®  I  shall  come  to-morrow 
Past: 

n^'py^A'nago  V®  I  came  yesterday 

I^onomhial  Forms  (§§  28^34) 

§  28.  INDEPENDENT  MODE 

Aorlat 


I 

we  excl. 

we  Inci. 

thou 

ye 

he  [it] 

they,  animate; 
[they.  Inani- 
mate] 

Intransitlye 

ne 

ne pena 

kfi peTW 

ke 

ke pwa 

/ wa 

tl -wi] 

wAgi 

[ -dni] 

me 

us  excl. 

us  incl. 

thee 

ye 

blm 

them 

it,  them,  in- 
animate 

ke-^ne 

ke-nepwa 

ne-dwa 

ne-dwAgi 

ne-a 

ke-nepena 
ke-nrpena 
ne-dpena 
ne-dpena 
ne-dpena 

ke-dpena 
ke-dpena 

ke-i 
ke-ipena 

ke-dwa 

ke-dwAgi 

ke-a 

ke-ipwa 
ke-ipena 

ke-dpwa 
ke-dpwa 
ke-dpwa 

ne-gwa 

ne-gundna 

ke-gundna 

ke-gwa 

ke-guwdwa 

■dwa 

-dwa 

-Amwa 

ntifdgi 

ne-gunduAgi 

ke-gundnAgi 

ke-gdgi 

ke-guwdWAgi 

-dwAgi 

-dwAgi 

-Amdgi 

In  the  line  containing  the  intransitive  verb  the  forms  for  animate 
subject,  third  person,  are  given  in  the  first  line;  those  for  inanimate 
subject,  in  the  second  line.  In  the  transitive  verb  no  forms  with 
inanimate  subject  occur. 

The  future  forms  have  nl  and  M  as  prefixes  in  place  of  ne  and  Jce. 
The  future  of  the  intransitive  has  the  prefix  vn.  No  future  forms  of 
the  transitive  third  person  subject  with  third  person  object  have  been 
recorded. 

[Such  a  form  is  wme«aw*'  he  shall  slay  it  (his  dog)  178.2.  Ob- 
serve vn-  as  prefix.  It  may  be  noted  that  intransitive  futures 
occur  without  this  prefix ;  for  instance,  nf'py^  (quoted  §  27)  i  shall 
COME. — T.  M.] 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  intransitive  forms: 
ne^'py^  I  come,  I  came  (see  pyd  [§  16]) 
mpy^  I  shall  come  270.21 
ke^'ptf^  you  come,  you  came 
pydw^  he  comes,  he  came 
Aiw*  he  says,  he  said  26.12,  14 
pyd^migAtw^  it  comes,  it  came  (-migAt-  of  the  inanimate  is  a 

secondary  stem  of  a  connective,  and  is  a  peculiarity  of  gender 

[see  §20]) 
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pyawAg*  they  came  22.14 

pyd'pdhowAg  they  come  a-nmnmg  276.13  ('paho-  [§  19]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  transitive  forms: 

kewdpAmen^  I  look  at  thee  (wdpA  initial  stem  to  look  at;  -m- 

[§§21,37];  cf.  also  §8  end) 
kepydtcindnen^  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  away  50.1,  10  (pydtci: 

see  under  pyd  [§  16,  also  §  8];  -^nd-  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental 

particle  [§21J;  see  also  §8) 
kepydtciwdpAmerC*  I  have  come  to  visit  thee  242.11 
ketepdnen^  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4 
l^wipumen^  I  shall  eat  with  you  252.4  (wi-  [§  16J;  -pu-  [§  21]; 

-m-[§§21,37]) 
kihamJhea^  I  shall  lend  it  to  thee  302.8 
^      ke2>y^^nepw*  I  have  brought  to  you  90.1  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 

-o-  [§  19]) 
kl7i^<om«nepw*  I  shall  call  you  356.16 
netu«aw*  I  fear  him  366.2  (-«-  [§  21]) 
newdpAmhw^  I  look  at  him  {wdpA  and  m  as  above) 
ninatiriAaw*  I  am  going  to  visit  him  258.1  (nawi-  to  see;  h  for  Jid 

[Hha.'puf'  you  shall  go  356.15],  or  -A-  [§21]) 
mrndynwdpAmhw^  I  shall  go  and  visit  him  230.22  (mdwir  [§  16]; 

-m-  [§§21,37];  mmdv)dpAmaw^  at  260.12,  268.19  is  the  same 

form  with  loss  of  the  syllable  wi  [cf.  §  12]) 
nepydtcdndnsiWA^  I  have  come  to  take  them  away  (pydtc  for 

pydtcv-  [§  16];  -d  [§  19];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental  [§  21]) 
ne^^nawAg*  I  call  them  330.6 
mwdpATriAWAg^  I  shall  see  them  298.12  (a  mild  imperative,  let 

ME  SEE  them) 
ne'wdpAif"  I  look  at  it  (rt-  [§§21,37]) 
nepydtdndneLpen^  we  (excl.)  have  come  to  take  him  58.8  (pydtd 

[§§8, 16];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  [§21]) 
nen€«apen*  we  (excl.)  have  slain  him  160.4 
klmdwiwdpAteipen''  we  (incl.)  shall  go  look  at  it  284.8  (mdwi- 

[§16];  wdpA'  as  above;  -t-  [§§21,37]) 
lahlwiwdpAthpen'^  we  (incl.)  are  going  on  a  journey  to  see  it 

338.7  {kiwi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  indefinite  motion;   [cf. 

^-  §  16]) 
ke^wdpA^m}  thou  lookest  at  me  (-m-  [§§21,  37]) 
klnesapen^  we  shall  slay  him  90.6  (a  mild  command) 
kiwdwdpAmipenn,'tcd'*    thou    wilt    examine    us   (excl.)   290.23 

{wdwdpA  a  reduplicated  form  of  wdpA-;  -m-  [§§  21,  37]),  a 

mild  command 
kev)d'pAmsiW'^  thou  lookest  at  him 
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kiTiecHmaw*  thou  wilt  scold  at  him  284.4  (mild  imperative) 
IdpajTMn^aw*  thou  wilt  run  him  off  284.5 

ktiWriaw*  thou  wilt  say  to  him  98.9,  382.12  (-n-  is  an  inter- 
vocalic particle  [see  §21]) 
k!t£^2''^mawAgi  thou  wilt  see  them  (animate)  246.15 
latdpihkwA^  thou  wilt  make  them  happy  276.23 
k&wdpAf  thou  lookest  at  it  {-t-  [§§21,  37]) 
n&wdpATnegw^  he  looked  at  me  368.19  (-me-  [§§8, 21, 37]) 
kiniijriinegiman*  he  will  leave  us  (incl.  =  thee  and  me)  178.18 
pyaTMlw*  he  brought  (something  alive)  58.5  (pyon  [§  16];  -ti-  [§  21]) 
jfciyomaw*  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  (H-  [§16]; 

-y.  a  glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 
i^sHwa^W*  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (JcAshir  [§  16] ;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wdpAtAmw'^  he  looks  at  it 
JcdsihAmw^  he  erases  it  (ledsir  [§16];  -A-  [§  21]) 
netcdgimATiihegd^  they  took  everything  I  had  276.15  (tcdffi-  [§  16] ; 

-gog  for  -goff^ 
lapydrmtdgog^  they  shall  come  to  thee  348.2 
lawdpesihihego^  they  will  set  thee  crazy  309.20 
MhAmvxihAmwuko^  they  will   often  use  thee  for  food  330.22 
(reduplication   to   express  frequency   [§25];  -Jcdg^  for  -gdg^; 
confusion  of  Jc  and  g  [see  §  3];  Amw-  initial  stem  to  eat;  h 
[both  times]  a  glide  [§  8];  -u-  to  prevent  -wk-) 
kiAigog*  they  will  call  thee  110.9 

When  the  initial  stem  of  a  verb  begins  with  a  vowel  in  the  aorist, 
an  intervocalic  consonant  -t-  is  inserted  between  pronoim  and  stem; 
in  the  future  this  insertion  does  not  occur. 
Aorist: 

ne^iaw*  I  am,  I  remain;  I  was,  I  remained 
Jce'taw*  you  are,  you  remain;  you  were,  you  remained 
a'wiw°'  he  is,  he  remains;  he  was,  he  remained 
avn^migA^tw^  it  is,  it  remains;  it  was,  it  remained  (for  -migAt-  cf. 
§20) 

Future: 

nl^'a'W*  I  shall  be,  I  shall  remain 
Jcl'-a'W^  you  will  be,  you  will  remain 
vn'-a'wVw^  he  will  be,  he  will  remain 
vna-vn'migAlw*  it  will  be,  it  will  remain 
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« 

The  indicative  negative  has  the  same  form  as  the  conjunctive  with 
the  negative,  which  replaces  d  and  vn.  All  the  endings  have  i  as 
terminal  vowel  (never  e),  and  take  the  additional  suffix  -ni, 

[It  is  Ukely  that  d  and  the  I  of  wl  are  aspirated  vowels.  This 
would  accoimt  for  the  regular  conversion  of  Jc,  p,  t,  to  'Ic,  'j>,  't,  after 
them;  and  also  for  the  insertion  of  A  after  them  and  before  a  vowel. 
The  elements  m-  and  K-  have  a  similar  effect  (see  §  28). — T.  M.] 

Intransitive  forms: 

winow^^yan*  I  shall  go  out  320.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wi'2>yayan*  I  shall  then  come  296.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wi'j>enuyan'  I  am  going  home  256.14,  258.23  (conj.  fut.) 
winogwdyan*  I  shall  go  (conj.  fut.) 
a'2>yayag*  when  we  (excl.)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
yni'dTnenwiperndtedja;^  that  we  (excl.)  may  have  good  health 

(conj.  fut.) 
a*pt/ayAgw*  when  we  (inch)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
aA^iyAn'  when  thou  saidst  116.20  (conj.  aor.) 
win€p€yAn'  thou  wilt  die  296.20  (conj.  fut.) 
ynwdpdmojAJi^  thou  hadst  better  flee  for  thy  life  98.5  (conj.  fut.; 

wdp-  [§  16];  -d^  [§  19];  -m-  [§§  21, 37];  -o-  [§  40]) 
widteimoyAn'  that  thou  talkest  322.16   (conj.   fut.;    -m-  -o- 

[§§21,40]) 
wiAindmoyAn'  thou  shouldst  flee  98.8  (conj.  fut.) 
pemdmojAB^  in  thy  flight  98.5  (subj.  pres.) 
IclcipydtdjAn^  when  thou  hast  brought  (it)  here  320.20  (subj.  pres. ; 

Icici-  pyd-  [|  16];  -f-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19]) 
wdpiJcdwusdjAn^  start  and  take  another  step  128.18  (subj.  pres.; 

wdpi-liie];  -U8d'[i  19]) 
pyd'yAH''  if  you  should  come  320.4  (subj.  pres.) 
Hpemiwdpamutc^  then  he  started  to  begin  to  flee  1 54. 1 0  (conj .  aor. ; 

pemi'  wdpi'  [§  16];  -d-m-ti-  [§§  19,  37,  40]) 
A'pemusdic^  then  he  walked  along  104.19  (conj.  aor.;  pern- for 

pemi'  [§  16]  before  vowel;  -vsdr  [j  19]) 
aA^itc' then  he  said  48.21;  58.26,27;  114.2,9;  118.21,23  (conj. aor.) 
a'Jfciyu^dtc*  then  he  walked  about  252.17  (conj.  aor.;  H-y-i^d- 

[§§16,8,19]) 
Andgwdtc^  then  he  started  away  240.19  (conj.  aor.) 
apydtc*  then  he  came  326.22  (conj.  aor.) 
apenutc^  then  he  went  away  326.2  (conj.  aor.) 
pydniV  should  he  come  156.21  (subj.  pres.) 
pltigdte'^  that  he  entered  18.4  (subj.  past) 
wi*pydnitc'  when  he  would  come  298.11  (conj.  fut.;  -ni-  [§  34]) 
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hhAnemiw(ipu8dwsi.tc^  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a  walk  108.8 

(conj.  aor.;  hAuemiwdp-  [wcLpi-]  -usdr  [§§  16, 19]) 
a'i^2/t«c^watc*  they  tramped  about  136.14  {Ta^-uaUr  [§§  16, 8, 19]) 
a'2>j/awatc*  when  they  came  120.7,  166.22  (conj.  aor.) 
a*poniwatc*  then  they  halted  to  camp  166.13  (conj.  aor.;  poni- 

[§  16]) 
hnAglwhi&  they  halted  166.7  (conj.  aor.;  nagi  [§  16]) 
hnepdwhtc^  they  slept  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
a*p€rmwatc*  then  they  went  away  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
wVpemdmuwsLtc^  then  it  was  their  purpose  to  begin  to  flee  (conj. 
fut.;  pemrormr^  [§§  16,  19,  21,  37,  40J) 

Transitive  forms: 
vntAcines Ag^  I  shall  kill  her  102.1  (conj.  fut.;  nes-  to  kill) 
dgwUcd  winesenamn*  I  do  not  mean  to  kill  thee  54.23  (conj.  fut. ; 

-n*  negative  suffix) 
AVXLvntAinawijAn^  when  you  (singular)  taimted  me  about  him 

330.16  (conj.  aor.) 
a'^'camiyAn*  you  (singular)  gave  them  to  me  to  eat  (conj.  aor.) 
wipdpAgamenei^  we  (excl.)  shall  now  club  you  to  death  160.6 

(conj.  fut.;    papAQd-  reduplicated  form  of  a   stem  allied  to 

2>^#]-[§§H,20];^-[§§8,21]) 
Ti^ciyAn®  if  thou  slay  me  54.21  (subj.pres.;  ri6«-,7i^c-toslay[see  §9]) 
wOidWAnAtc^  wilt  thou  carry  them  away?  54.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wiketeminawijAgw^  that  ye  will  bless  me  380.7  (conj.  fut.) 
a-u^p^imatc  he  looked  at  her  298.20  (conj.  aor.;  -tc  for  -U^  before 

a  vowel) 
a'fctwatc*  he  feared  him  366.22  (conj.  aor.;  -s-  [§  21.7]) 
aAmate*  he  said  to  him  (her)  240.16,  290.18  (conj. aor.;  -n-  [§  21]) 
A'ldcinesaic^  after  she  had  slain  (an  animate  object)  254.19  (conj. 

aor.;  Md-  [§  16];  nes-  to  slay) 
eiWl'pumhtc}  he  then  ate  with  them  296.8  (conj.  aor.;  wt-pu-m- 

[§§16,21,37]) 
dLTcAskimdiic  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  102.6  (conj.  aor.; 

TcAsH  -m-  [§§  16, 21];  -ic  for  -tc^  before  a  vowel) 
hpydtohwatc^  he  then  fetched  (an  animate  object)  266.15  (conj. 

aor.;  pyd-ird-liw-  [§§  16,  8,  19,  21]) 
kw&pAtxg^  he  then  looked  at  (the  inanimate  thing)  222.22,  248.3 

(conj.  aor.;  -<-[§§  21,  37]) 
Tialc'dJcdgenAg^  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (conj.  aor.;  naTca  also, 

again;  -a  lost  before  a-;  Tcdg-n-  [§§  8,  16,  21]) 
KpemvmtAg^  so  he  shot  at  (the  inanimate  object)  252.19  (conj. 

aor.;  -<-[§§  21,  37]) 
wiD&pAcimmdiic^  when  they  poke  fun  at  me  322.12  (conj.  aor.; 

wApA  to  look  at) 
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in^kduAinitAmu^^  thus  they  begged  of  thee  382.14  (conj.  aor.) 
a7i6«awatc*  then  they  killed  him  294.8,  296.2  (conj.  aor.) 
SAinawatc*  then  they  told  him  32.5  (conj.  aor.;  -rir-  [§  21]) 
Thdwhwhi^  should  they  see  them  192.11  (subj.  pres.) 

[It  would  seem  that  imder  some  conditions  d-  and  vfir  may  be  used 
with  the  subjimctive  (see  §  35.4).     Examples  are: 

a'poniwate'^  when  they  had  camped  96.2  (pronominal  form  of 

subjunctive  past) 
wiimpamute'®  it  was  his  purpose  to  flee  218.14  (pronominal  form 

of  subjimctive  past;  wdp-^'mru-  [§§  16.,  19,  21,  and  37,  40]) 
wimUcite'^  she  would  have  eaten  96.3 
wipemwAge^  I  would  have  shot  it  254.20  — T.  M.] 
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Apparently  these  forms  are  distantly  related  to  the  other  dependent 
modes.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  forms  for  the  third  person  ani- 
mate, exclusive,  inclusive,  and  second  person  plural.  The  character 
of  most  of  the  potential  forms  is  -Jc-,     Examples  are — 

Ti^a'kAp*  you  (sing.)  would  have  come  back  to  life  116.17  (poten- 
tial) 

mdndhiydkA^^  you  (sing.)  would  have  much  of  it  (potential) 

JciydWAmVkAn^  you  (sing.)  might  be  jealous  of  me  216.15  (JdydwA 
jealous;  -m-  [§  21];  potential) 

i7i€nAga'a  I  should  have  said  to  thee  314.3  (potential) 

ugimdwis^  he  would  have  become  chief  26.16  (potential  subjunc- 
tive) 

nesegus^  he  would  have  been  killed  168.13  (nes-  initial  stem  to 
kill;  -€-[§8];  -gu-l^^l];  potential  subjunctive) 

miayagagu'*  you  (pi.)  might  give  to  him  (potential  subjimctive) 
32.11 

Jcdif^  aiydpAmi  'aiyohipyd'kAn^  thou  shalt  not  return  to  this  place 
again  146.20  (prohibitive;  -pyd-  from  pyd-  [§  16]);  aiyo'*  here; 
aiydpAtni  back) 

kdta  hiselcyd'keLk^  be  ye  not  afraid  190.21  (prohibitive;  -'kak"  for 
-'kag";  confusion  of  -g-  and  A:  f§  3];  -se-  [§§8,  21]) 

Tcdta  numkag^  do  not  go  out  12.4  (prohibitive;  nuwl  initial  stem 
out) 

IcdMy  neslmdhetigd,  sdpigvxi'kaku  don't,  oh  my  little  brothers, 
peep  282.4,  6,  8,  10  (prohibitive;  -hi  for  -gu) 

kdta  vnn^  sdjngwd'kitci  let  no  one  of  you  peep  280.25  (prohibi- 
tive) 

Tcdta  UAiawdpikAn^  thou  shalt  not  try  to  peep  at  me  118.10  (pro- 
hibitive; -wdp-  for  wdpA  LOOK  at) 

Icdta,  nilcd'ne,  AsdmihVkAn^  don't,  my  friend,  be  too  cruel  with 
me  330.17  (prohibitive) 

Tcdtf^  a<ami*kag®  ye  shall  not  tell  on  us  (excl.)  152.10  (prohibitive) 

Tcdta  vnna  riAtAwapVkiic  uwiya^  none  of  you  shall  try  to  look  at 
me  280.19  (prohibitive;  wdp  for  wdpA) 
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we  excl. 

thou 

ye 

he 

they 

Intransitive 

•i&vot 

.nH' 

-gu' 

•ice 

-uOtee 

me 

us  cxcl 

-atdwe 
■/UAwe 

-inu 
-inage 

-i 

-Anu 

-'lu 
-in&ge 

-ku 
-Amu'ku 

-Uce 

-ipAtnetee 

-nAgtUee 

-netee 

-noufolet 

vMld 

■6tee 
wi-Agi 

-Atce 

-iuOiee 
-iffAmetee 
■^Agutee 
-^ndd 

uslncl 

thee 

ye 

him,  them,  animate      .    .    . 
It,  them,  inanimate  .... 

•nowQtce 
toi-dwatei 

-duOUe 
wl-Amowatci 

•AmowOiee 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  third  person  these  forms  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  subjunctive,  except  that  -tee  is  found  when  the  subjimctive 
substitutes  -te. 

pyd'tsLV^  let  us  come  (from  pyd-  [§16]) 

pj/a'nu  or  pydnW  come  thou  304.17 

tetepusdn''  walk  thou  in  a  circle  376.12  (tetejh  [§  16];  -usdr  [§  19]) 

mimnxi  out  of  doors  with  you  292.15  (nuwv-  out) 

layusan^  walk  thou  about  300.2  (kv-  [§  16];  -y  [§8];  -usd-  [§  19]) 

Tiawin^  stay  thou  42.21 

JiApin^  sit  down  28.3  (Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  h-  really  belongs  to 

aiyo) 
pyd'gu  or  pydgu'  come  ye 
Jiawik^  remain  ye  48.23  (confusion  of  Jc  and  g) 
ndgwdkn  begone  58.13 
mdwiriAnegd^  go  ye  in  pursuit  358.24  (mdwi-  [§  16];  -n-  [§21];  -e- 

[§8];  -f7o«for-^u[§6]) 
pydtc^  let  him  come 
pj/awatc®  let  them  come 

wdpAmin'^  look  thou  at  me  322.3  (wdpA-  to  look  at;  -mr  [§21]) 
ponimi  speak  thou  no  more  to  him  56.3  (poni-  [§  16];  -m-  [§  21]) 
TudwiriAtumi  ask  him  to  come  366.19,  368.2  {mdwi-  [§  16]) 
wdpAme'k''  look  ye  at  him  242.19  (wdpA-;  -m-  [§21];  -e-  [§8]) 
[In  dpinahwinage  open  it  and  set  us  (excl.)  free  290.22  -Tidge 
is  a  palpable  error  for  -n&ge,  for  the  subject  is  thou. — ^T.  M.] 

§  32.  THE  INTEKBOGATIVE  MODE 

There  is  an  interrogative  mode  that  plays  the  r61e  of  an  indirect 
question.  It  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  conjunctive 
mode;  it  is  a  subordinate  mode;  it  makes  use  of  the  syllabic  aug- 
ments d  and  vn  to  express  indefinite  and  future  tenses ;  it  has  a  com- 
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plete  set  of  pronominal  forms  from  which,  in  turn,  are  derived 
others  that  are  used  to  express  further  degrees  of  subordination. 
The  forms  are  as  follows : 

Interrogative  Conjunctive,  Aoriat  and  Future 


1st  per. 

2d  per. 
3d  per.  an. 
3d  per.  inan. 


Sinsrular 


\wdndni 


vn-j 

vn- 

dr 

vn- 


WAnam 

gwdni 

•gwdni 


Exclu. 

Incl. 
2d  per. 

3d  per.  an. 


^}ivdgdni 


Plural 
dr 

vnr} 
^JjWAffivdni 

yy^pvdgwdni 

d-  1 
yyi^^gwdJiigi 

3d  per.  inan.  yyrJtg^dJiini 


These  forms   appear  in  various  connections.     An  example  of  a 
future  is — 

wiwdpipemutlwAgwkn^  when  we  shall  begin  shooting  at  each 
other  20.12  (indirect  question;  wdpi-  [§  16];  pemu-  in  diudpi- 
pemutlwdtc^  then  they  began  shooting  at  each  other  20.14;  cf. 
ntpemwdw^  I  am  going  to  shoot  at  him  248.14;  -tl-  recip- 
rocal [§  38]) 
Three  of  those  used  for  the  aorist  will  be  shown.  One  is  an  in- 
direct question  after  an  imperative  statement. 

IclUAndtucdpw^  d' ' cisenogwa'n*  you  should  inquire  how  the  affair 
stood 

Another  is  in  an  indirect  question  after  a  declarative,  negative 
statement. 

dgwinotdgdydnin^  ddsowAudn*  I  did  not  learn  what  their  name 
was 

A  third  use  is  in  the  salutation  of  a  first  meeting  after  a  long 
absence. 

d'pydWAudn*!  and  so  thou  hast  come! 
Without  a,  this  interrogative  appears  in 

dgwi  TYieckwahdvf'  ndwdgwin*  did  you  not  see  a  red  swan  80.5,  16; 
82.6  (nd-  to  see  [§  16];  -wdgwi  [§  32];  -n*  [§  29]) 

[No  transitive  forms  are  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  interroga- 
tive subjxmctive.     Note,  however, 

n€«agwani  (somebody)  must  have  killed  him  66.7 
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This  is  a  form  of  this  class;  -a  corresponds  to  a  of  -dv/^  in  this  inde- 
pendent mode;  -gwdn^  as  in  the  table;  but  d-  is  lacking. — ^T.  M.] 

The  subjimctive  of  the  indirect  question  omits  the  temporal  prefix, 
and  has  throughout  final  -e  instead  of  -i  {-wdndne,  -gwahine,  etc.). 

[nd8Q,gwa,n^  somebody  slew  him  26.15  (the  change  of  the  stem 
vowel  e  to  a  as  in  the  participial  nasdif^  he  that  slew  him  26.13) 
should  be  noted. — T.  M.] 

§  33.  PABTICIPLA.LS 


I 

we  excl. 

welnd. 

thou 

Intransitive  .... 

-ydni 

-yage 

-fAgvff 

-VAni 

me 

-iyAni 

usexcl     .... 

— 

AyOge 

uslncl 





thee 

-ndni 

-ndge 





ye 

-nAgdwe 

-ndge 



him 

'Aga 

-Ageta 

-Agwa 

-Ata 

them, an.     .    .    . 

•Agigi 

-Agetcigi 

-Agwigi 

-AUigi 

It 

-AJnani 

-Atn&ge 

-AmAgwe 

-AMAni 

them,  Inan  .    .   . 

-Amdnini 

-AmOgini 

-AniAgwifU 

-AntAiUni 

ye 
-ySgwe 

'ita 

he 

they,  i 

m. 

It 

they,  Inan. 

Intransitive  .... 

-ta 

-teigi 

-miga'ki 
-gwiy&ni 

-tniga'kini 

me 

-iy&gwe 

■itcigi 

•^wiydfUni 

usexcl 

-iydge 

i  -iyAtntta 

'iyAmeteii 

n 

•^wiyOge 

•gwiydgini 

ualncl 

I  -nAgwa 

-riAgwigi 

-gwiyAgwe 

•gtDiyAgwini 

thee 



-ka 

-'kigi 

•gwiyAni 

-gwiyAnini 

ye 

-ndgtca 

-UAgwigi 

■gwiy&gwe 

-gwiydifwini 

him    .    . 

-dgwa 

i  -dta 

-atcigi 

-gwitd 

-gwiwOldni 

them,  an.    .    .    . 

■dgwigi 

1  -ma 

■dtcigi 

-gwiwOtei 

■ifwiuatelni 

It 

-Amdgwe 

-Aga 

'Agigi 

'AmOmiga'ki 

-Anami§a'iani 

them,  Inan.    .    . 

-A  mdgwini 

,  -Agini 

-Agigi 

•Atndmiga'ki 

-Amdni^'kini 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  participle  and  the  conjunctive  verb.  In  the  first  place,  the  par- 
ticiple lacks  the  temporal  augment  a  to  denote  indefinite  tense.  In 
the  second  place,  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  initial  stem 
undergoes  change;  this,  however,  is  not  always  maintained  if  the 
vowel  be  i,  o,  or  u.  Finally,  as  observed  from  the  table,  the  singular 
of  the  third  person  animate  intransitive  ends  in  -to,  the  plural  of  the 
same  person  and  gender  ends  in  -tcigij  and  the  ending  of  the  plural  of 
the  third  person  inanimate  is  -migaTcini  instead  of  -^miga^Jci.    Some 
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of  these  di£Ferences  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  part  iciples 
with  their  related  conjunctives: 

d'hKnemiha'tc*  when  he  went  yon  way 

an^'miAaH*  he  who  went  yon  way 

a'n^miAa'tcig*  tliey  who  went  yon  way 

a'7i€miAamiga*kiV  they  (the  stones)  that  went  yon  way 
a'pe'me*Jcd^tc*  when  he  passed  by 

pa'm^'irdH*  he  who  passed  by 
d'hutcVtc*  when  he  came  from  thence 

U7a'^t*  he  who  came  from  thence 

t(;a'<ctmiga'ki^*  they  (the  things)  that  came  from  thence 
d'IcVwitdHc*  when  he  staid  around  them 

fcit(7i'tetci^g*  they  who  staid  about  them 

A:iwi'famiga*ki^ni  they  (the  things)  that  remained  about 

piMnine*Jca'watci^  they  that  chase  70  title  (stem-vowel  e) 
Tmi'Jcaddwlt^  he  who  was  fasting  186  title  (stem-vowel  a) 
manwdnetsi^  he  who  preferred  it  136.5  (stem-vowel  e)  [ending 

-ag^  for  -Ag^—T.  M.] 
w&pinlgwdt^  the  white-eyed  one  150.1  (stem-vowel  d) 
tepanAt*  the  one  whom  you  love  150.1  (stem-vowel  e) 
wsinimdt^  the  one  whom  he  had  forsaken  150.7  (stem-vowel  i) 
na«dt*  he  that  slew  him  26.13,  17  (stem- vowel  e) 
U^dndtowdtcig^  they  of  every  language  22.14   (tcdg  for  tcdgi 

[§  16]) 
mtJcemdtcig  they  who  had  been  making  love  to  her  46.5  (mt't- 

[§16];  -^-[§8];  -m- [§  21]) 

The  transitive  pronominal  forms  differ  most  widely  where  the  third 
person  is  involved  in  the  subject.  The  transitive  participle  of  the 
third  person  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  possessive  construction 
combined  with  that  of  an  objective.  Its  sense  is  then  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  noun.  Its  pronominal  endings  are  slightly  different,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table. 

he  .     they 


These  forms  occur  in  situations  like  these: 

teinowa'matci^*  his  relative;  viz.,  one  to  whom  he  is  related 
(-m-  [§  21]) 
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tclna'wiiHiLg^  his  object  of  relation;  viz.,  a  thing  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  a  tie  (-^  [§  21]) 

^nat£?fl{ma'watci^*  their  relative 

^nat£?c^*<A'mowaHc*  their  object  of  relation 

tf^dpAma'watc*^'*  the  animate  objects  of  his  view;  viz.,  the  ani- 
mate objects  at  which  he  is  looking  {wdpA-  to  see;  -m-  [§  21]) 

t^pA'^AgiV  the  inanimate  objects  of  his  view  (-<-  [§  21]) 

m^ama'watci^**  their  companions;  viz.,  ones  with  whom  they 
were  in  company  (m-  [§  16]) 

tm^'^Amowatci^n*  their  accompaniments 

'M^t^^matcin*  he  who  accompanied  him  70.14  (full  analysis,  note 
23,  p.  869;  translation  in  Fox  Texts  not  accurate) 

pyanatcin*  she  whom  he  had  brought 

pdgATneTnetcin^  he  who  was  being  hit  26.25  (from  pAg-  [§  14]) 

§  34.  THIBD  PERSON  ANIMATE 

The  third  person  animate,  singular  and  plural,  has  two  forms.  The 
first  of  these  forms  is  -tci  for  the  singular,  -wdtci  for  the  plural;  the 
second  is  -^itd  for  both  singular  and  plural.  The  latter  form  is  \ised 
in  two  cases.  One  is  syntactic,  and  occurs  when  the  dependent  verb 
is  subordinate  to  a  principal  verb.  The  other  is  psychological,  and 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  plays  a  less  important 
r6le  than  the  subject  of  another  verb;  it  is  a  frequent  construction  in 
narration.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  takes  on  an 
objective  ending  -WAui  for  the  singular,  and  -waH  or  Aa**  for  the  plural. 

af'pydtc^  a''pi/dniHc'  when  he  came  the  other  was  arriving 

o'ni  ne'gvie^nw*  d'ndgwa'tc^  .  .  .  Icd'geyd^^*  d^'pydui^c^  so  then 

once  went  he  away  .  .  .  then  by  and  by  here  came  another 
ite'pihd'w^  dTw/vyim\c^  i''hvdwA^^  he  went  over  to  the  place 

where  the  woman  was 
ugi'mdWA^g^  d'plti'gdwd^tc^  o'ni  usJcina^wdha,^'*  dnv/wlni'tc^  the 

chiefs  then  went  inside,  and  thereupon  the  youths  came  on  out 

The  sam3  thing  happens  to  a  transitive  verb  in  the  same  relation. 
The  change  takes  place  with  the  form  representing  the  subject,  but 
the  form  representing  the  object  remains  unchanged.  The  change 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  a  dependent  verb  becomes  the  object  of 
a  principal  verb.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  has 
the  objective  ending  -xni  in  the  singular,  and  -a*i  in  the  plural.  In 
the  following  examples,  the  first  two  show  the  construction  with  an 
intransitive  dependent  verb,  and  the  next  two  show  the  construction 
with  a  transitive  verb. 
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wdfpAma'w^  ine'niwA^T^  d"TpyaDi\Q^  he  watched  the  man  come 
wd'pAmd^w^  ine^niwB,^'^  d^'pydm\c^  he  watched  the  men  come 
wd'pAmd^w^  ine'niw A'l[i^  an^'^ani^tc*  pecege^siwx'li^  he  watched  the 

man  kill  a  deer 
ndfvxiw^  ine'niwek'*^  dwdpA'mdm^c^  ne'niwA^i^  dnesdnitc^  pecegef- 

siw A^'n^  he  beheld  the  men  looking  at  a  man  killing  a  deer 

In  the  third  example,  d  in  dne'sani^'tc*  refers  to  pecege'siwA^n^y  the 
object  that  was  slain.  In  the  fourth  example,  d  in  dwdpA'manVtc^ 
refers  to  ne'niwA^n*,  the  object  looked  at  by  the  plural  ine'niwa'**; 
ne^niwA^n^f  in  turn,  becomes  the  subject  of  dne'sani^'tc*,  and  pecegefsi- 
ITA  V  is  the  object. 

[Dr.  J.ones  is  slightly  mistaken  regarding  -nitci  in  transitive  forms. 
From  the  Fox  Texts  I  can  make  two  deductions:  namely,  that  when  the 
object  is  the  third  person  animate,  the  form  is  -dnitci  (as  Dr.  Jones 
also  saw);  when  third  person  inanimate,  the  form  is  -Ammitci  (vfith 
-aminitci  ris  a  variant).  The  -d-  of  -Knitci  is  the  same  pronominal  ele- 
ment to  be  seen  in  a — ^lodtci  (§  29),  etc.;  while  'Ami-  is  related  to  Am- 
in  -Am2^?a  (§  28);  Amo  in  a — Axnowdtci  (§  29);  -Amo-  -Amaw-  of  the 
double  object,  etc.  Contrast  dHcdgAmSimU:^  then  they  ate  it  all  (ani- 
mate) 294.10  (a — nit(^  [§  29];  tcdg-  for  tcdgU  totalitt  [§  16]  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  Am-  for  Amw-  to  bat  [§  16]  by  elision  [§  12])  with 
^'^2^7A^aminitc*  they  crunched  them  (bones:  inanimate)  294.10  {Icd- 
reduplication  [§  25];  ^kdwA-  to  crunch  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21];  a-  dropped 
[§  12]).  And  observe  Tia'^'^oo^A  wawatc*  again  they  ate  it  (animate) 
ALL  296.3  (for  nd'JcP'  again  a-  [§  10];  a — diodwtc^  [§  29])  and  ^'JcdkdwA- 
^Amowatc*  THEN  THEY  CRUNCHED  THEM  (boucs :  inanimate) 296. 5  (d—Amo- 
wdtc*  [§  29]),  where  no  change  in  the  third  person  subject  occurs.  Note 
also  07iftm^a^Aminitc*THEN  they  vomited  them  (inanimate)  294. 13  (for 
on*-a-),  but  ft/;i<wi<^a^amowatc*  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate) 
296.6  (for  a — Arruywdt&  [§  29]).  Further  compare  ft*A*^*/>^/?aminitc* 
172. 19,  ft '^  'da'/^^Aminitc*  172. 16,  then  he  took  it  in  his  hand  (a  'ddp-^ 
A'tdp'  initial  stem;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21  J)  with  a*A'6S*jt><^Ag*  then  he 
TOOK  IT  172.5  {a — Ag*  [§  29];  &'a'tdpenAg^  174.15  is  a  variant;  InSL'A'dd- 
'penA^  172.12  is  for  W  a-).  See  also  22.23;  68.13;  150.15, 17;  160.18; 
166.19;  172.14,  17;  174.8;  188.21;  244.14;  348.18,  22,  23.  This  Ami 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  an  interrogative  verbal  form  (§  32);  namely,  d^tAn- 
wdtAomiigwdn^  340. 1 1,  17.  The  inserted  -n^-  is  also  noteworthy.  The 
analysb  of  this  is  a — gwamf  (§  32);  tAn-  to  engage  in  (§  16);  wd 
SOUND  (§  20).  He  sounded  it  (i.  e.,  his  voice)  out  is  a  close  ren- 
dering. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  same  device  of  inserting  -ni-  is  used 
in  the  subjunctive;  e.  g.,  pydmt^  156,21  should  he  chance  to 
COME. — T.  M.] 
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TTee  of  the  PoMessed  Noun  as  Subject  of  a  Verb 

An  independent  verb  with  the  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person 
used  as  the  subject  changes  the  form  of  its  pronominal  ending  from 
-w^  to  -niwAn*  in  the  singular  and  from  -^Ag*  to  -nivxC^  in  the  plural. 
The  change  is  one  of  concord  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

utAnemd'hemA^'n*  pyfi'niwA^n'  his  dog  comes 
utAnemohe'mwAwA^n*  pt/c^'niwA^*  their  dog  comes 
utAnemd'hemd^**  pyd'niwsk^'^  his  dogs  come 
utAnemohe^mwdwa^**  pya'niwa^**  their  dogs  come 

The  next  set  of  examples  are  of  the  independent  transitive  verb. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  concerns 
only  the  one  representing  the  subject;  the  one  standing  for  the 
object  remains  the  same. 

utAnemo^hemA^n*  wd'px7n4niwA^n*  ma"hv)UwA^n*  his  dog  looked  at 
the  wolf  (a  in  wd^pAmkniwA^'n*  is  an  objective  sign,  and  refers 
to  7Yia''Tiwdv)A^n*,  the  object  of  the  verb) 

utAnemd'hema^'*  wd'pAmdmwsi''^  ma'^hwduixi^'^  his  dogs  watched 
the  wolves 

If  the  object  of  the  verb  become  in  turn  the  subject  of  a  dependent 
clause,  it  will  still  keep  its  objective  form;  but  its  verb  will  be  of  the 
dependent  group.  The  object  of  the  main  verb  will  be  represented 
as  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  by  -nitci  (ni  in  -ni^  is  the  same  as 
ni  in  -niwAn*).  As  in  the  case  of  the  independent  verb,  so  in  that  of 
the  dependent  verb,  the  sign  of  the  object  is  unmodified. 

utAnemd^hemA''n*wdpAmdniw  A'n^  ine'niwA^n*  dne'sdnVic^  ma'^hwd- 
WA^n^  his  dog  looked  at  the  man  who  was  killing  the  wolf 
(a  in  dne^sanVtc*  refers  to  ma^'hwdwA^nij  the  object  that  was 
killed;  and  nitci  in  the  same  verb  refers  to  ine'niwA^n^j  the 
subject  who  did  the  killing;  the  verb  is  of  the  conjunctive 
mode). 

If  the  verb  of  the  possessed  subject  contain  a  dependent  clause 
with  object,  it  will  keep  the  singular  -niwAU*,  even  though  the 
possessed  subject  be  plural. 

viAnemdhe^mwdwB,^'^  wd^pAmdniwA^n^  ma'^hwdWA^n*  d^pemine- 
'Jca^'wdnVtc^  Ico'lcd'cdTiA^n^  their  dogs  looked  at  the  wolf  chasing 
the  pig 

viAnemoJie^mwdwsL^'^    wd^pAmdniwA^n^    ma^'hwdwa^'^    d'pemine- 
^Tca^'wdniHc^  Jcd'ko'cdha^'^  their  dogs  watched  the  wolves  chas- 
ing the  pigs 
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There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  construction  belonging  to  the  pos- 
sessed inanimate  noun  of  the  third  person  when  used  as  the  subject 
of  an  intransitive  verb.  The  pronominal  ending  representing  the 
subject  of  the  independent  verb  is  changed  from  -w*  to  -niw^  in  the 
singular,  and  from  -on<  to  -^iwAU^  in  the  plural.  These  peculiarities 
can  be  observed  from  an  illustration  of  an  independent  intransitive 
verb. 

utA'senVm^  pyd'migAtexn^w^  his  stone  comes  this  way 
u/^«6'nim^  V  pydmigAte^niwA^n^  his  stones  come  hitherward 

The  construction  is  not  so  simple  with  a  transitive  verb.  If  the 
verb  takes  an  object  which  in  turn  becomes  the  subject  of  a  subordi- 
nate clause,  then  its  pronominal  subject  becomes  -niwAU^  for  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural. 

utA'senVm*  mecugwi'mwAW  ne'niwA^'n*  d*pemine'Jca''wdniHc* 
V'hwdWA^n*  his  stone  hit  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  woman 

utA8e'nimA''n*  mecugwi^mwA^n^  ne'nivxi^'*  d*pemine*Jca''wdnVtc* 
V^hwd/wa'^^  his  stones  hit  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
women 

If  there  be  only  the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  then  the  verb 
assumes  dependent  form.  The  ending  of  the  pronominal  element 
representing  the  subject  of  an  assertive  verb  is  -nitdy  which  at  once 
looks  like  an  animate  form  of  the  conjunctive.  But  there  are  three 
peculiarities  which  point  toward  a  passive  participial.  One  is  the 
presence  of  -gwi-  before  -nitc*.  This  -gwi-  seems  to  be  the  same  as  -g-  or 
-jru-,  which,  occurring  in  the  same  place,  expresses  a  passive  relation. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  initial  stem  under- 
goes change.  Finally,  the  syllabic  augment  d  is  wanting.  Change 
of  the  vowel  of  an  initial  stem,  and  the  absence  of  the  augment  a,  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  participial. 

utA'sem^m*  macu'gwini^tc*  ine^niwA^n*  his  stone  hit  the  man 
tUA8e^nimA''n*  macu'gwini^tc*  ine'niwA'^n^  his  stones  struck  the  man 

The  active  transitive  form  of  the  verb  is  me^cwdw^  he  hit  him 
WITH  A  MISSILE.    The  animate  passive  conjunctive  is  dme'cugu^tc* 

WHEN  HE  WAS  STRUCK  BT  A  MISSILE. 

[Here  should  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a  possessed 
inanimate  noun  of  the  first  person  with  a  transitive  verb  taking  an 
animate  object.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  verb  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  passive  [§  41],  but  the  incorporated  pronominal  object 
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immediately  precedes  the  final  termination.  An  example  is  mpi-'kf^ 
netet^xrfagw*  my  aekow  was  carrying  it  away  (from  me)  80.19;  82. 
8,  21 ;  nipifcu'*  netdwAtdLgw^  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  away  (from 
me)  80.8.  The  analysis  of  the  last  is  n-  my;  m-  suflix  omitted  (§  45) ; 
Ifi  ARROW ;  -tu'*  VERILY ;  7i€ — fuf'  I  AM  (§  4 1) ;  the  -d-  before  the  -gvc^  is 
the  same  objective  incorporated  third  person  pronoun  met  in  §§  28, 29 
(e.  g.,  dneaUcf  then  he  slew  him)  .  The  t  after  ne-  is  inserted  accord- 
ing to  §  28 ;  OAVA'  dvxi-  is  an  initial  stem  (§  16)  meaning  to  carry  away  ; 
the  following  t  seems  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  inanimate  subject  (see  §  21). 
I  may  add,  nipi-k^  is  merely  a  reduction  of  nlpi-Jcu'*  by  stress  (§  6). — 
T.M.] 

TJee  of  the  Possessed  Noon  of  the  Third  Person  as  the  Object  of  a  Verb 

Ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise  when  a  possessed  noun  of  the  third 
person,  like  o'sau^  his  father,  becomes  the  object  of  a  verb.  In  a 
sentence  like  ndwchi^  o^sau^  he  saw  his  father  there  are  two  possible 
fathers:  one  is  the  father  of  the  subject,  and  the  other  is  the  father 
of  somebody  else.  The  sentence,  however,  implies  but  a  single 
father,  but  which  one  is  meant  is  not  made  positive  by  any  special 
form.  As  the  sentence  stands,  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  father 
of  the  subject.  But  if  the  father  of  another  be  in  mind,  and  there 
be  a  desire  to  avoid  ambiguity,  then  one  of  two  methods  is  employed. 
In  the  one  the  name  of  the  son  appears  before  the  possessed  noun, 
the  name  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  objective : 

nd'wdw^  PdgwA'nlwA^n^  o'sab}  he  saw  Rimning-Wolf 's  father 

In  the  other,  use  is  made  of  an  incorporated  dative  construction. 

ruUA'mawd^w^  o'sau*,  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is  he  saw  rr 
FOR  HIM  HIS  father;  and  the  sense  of  which  is  he  saw  him 
WHO  WAS  FATHER  TO  ANOTHER.  The  vowcl  A  after  <  is  an 
inanimate  pronominal  element.  It  is  objective,  while  d  of 
the  penult  is  animate  and  in  a  dative  relation,  [nd-  is  an 
initial  stem,  to  see;  -/-  is  an  intervocalic  (§  8) ;  -dvf^  (§  28). — 
T.M.] 

The*  "Amaw-  of  ndt-Am&wdw^  is  identical  with  the  -Amaw-  of 
Apl'A'umwin^  untie  this  for  me  312.12  {Apt-  untie  [§16];  -in^ 
[§31]);  d'A'pi'Ameiwdtc^  then  he  untied  the  thing  and  took  it 
off  from  him  312.13  (d — dtc*  [§  29]) ;  pemutAmskwinu  shoOt  him  for 
ME  202.18;  204.9  {pemw-  for  pemwu-  [§  12];  -t-  [§  21];  -inu,  a  pro- 
longation of  -in**  [§  31]);  slgaJiAmawln  pour  it  out  for  him  (me?) 
236.8  (-a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§21];  -In  for  -in«  [§  31]  by  contraction  [§  10]  and 
stress  [§6]). 

^  From  here  to  p.  838,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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The  question  of  the  double  object  in  Algonquian  is  not  raised  by  Dr. 
Jones.  It  surely  is  found,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  more  than 
a  fragmentary  series  from  the  Fox  Texts.  The  pronominal  form  of 
the  third  person  object,  singular  or  plural,  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
-Amaw'  before  vowels,  'Amd-  {-Amu-)  before  consonants.  This  occurs 
immediately  before  the  other  suffixal  pronominal  elements.  It  is  clear 
that  'Atnaw'  and  -Arrw-  are  related  to  the  -Arn-  in  -KxavP  of  the  inde- 
pendent mode  (§  28),  -Aman',  -kxxiAgvf^  -Amowdtc^j  etc.,  of  conjunctive 
and  subjunctive  (§  29);  -Amd^^''',  -Axnagu^  -Amoiods^^  etc.,  of  the 
potential,  potential  subjunctive,  prohibitive  (§  30);  -Amo^,  -Amdgin*, 
'AuiAguf^  'Amdgvf^  -Amdmigak*^  etc.,  of  the  participial  (§  33); 
-Amw'X:**,  'Amowdtcf^  etc.,  of  the  imperative  (§  31).  Following  are 
examples: 

kesakahAmon^  I  burn  him  for  you  (sing.)  380.1  (ke — n^  [§  28]; 

sak-  initial  stem;  -dt-  [§  8J;  -A-  [§  21]) 
JcesakahAinbnepvf'  I  burn  him  for  you  (pi.)  380.6  (Jce — nepvf' 

[§  28];  the  rest  as  above) 
pemutAmAWinu  shoot  him  for  me  202.18  {pemu-  for  pemw-  TO 

shoot;  -t'  [§  8];  -inu  for  -m«  [§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  6]) 
d/iawAteriAmAwdtc  then  he  handed  it  to  him  348.8  (with  she  as 

subj.  174.17)  (for  d—dtc*  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [§  8]; 

awA  for  dwA^  an  initial  stem  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8],  -n-  [§  21]);  see 

also  348.10,  12,  14 
klsakahAm2Li9dpvf'  ye  will  bum  him  for  them  180.14  {k^ — dptc^ 

[§28];  sa'k'Kn  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
Apl  A'mawm«  untie  it  for  me  312.12  {Apl  [d^]  to  untie  [§16]; 

-m«  [§31]) 
d'A'pi  'A'mawd^c^  then  he  untied  it  for  him  312.13  (d — dtc^  [§  29]) 
d'pydtenAva2Lwiicdtc*  then  they  brought  it  to  me  376.9  (d — i/wdtc^ 

[§  29];  jryd-  motion  hitherward  [§16];  -te-  [§  8];  -w-  [§21]) 
pydtenAVdK^iydgvf  when  you  (pi.)  brought  me  it  376.1  (d-  dropped 

[§  12];  d—iydguf  [§  29]) 
dndgonAmB,wdtc^  then    he    shoved    it   into  them  358.1   (d — dtc^ 

[§  29];   -n-  [§  21];   the  initial   stem  is  ndgo-  [ndgu-  358.3]  to 

shove) 
pydtenvLmswin^  hand  me  them  242.13  (graphic  variant  tor  pydten- 

AmawmV  pyd-  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8];  -*Vi»  [§  31]) 
nlmdioinAtutAmsLS^dvf^  I  shall  go  and  ask  him  for  it  252.20  (m — 

d?^  [§  28];  mdwi-  to  go  [§  16];  UAtu-  [nAto-]  to  ask  [§  16]); 

keyiAtotAmbn^  I  ask  it  of  you  380.2,  4  {ke — n^  [§  28]) 
dsakahAmv^wdtc*  when  he  burns  him  for  him  title  380  (d — dt(^ 

[§  29];  sak'  initial  stem  to  bubn  as  an  offering;  -a-  [§  8]; 

'h-  [§  21J) 
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d8akahAmSiwav)at(f  when  they  burn  him  for  them  titlb  380 
(d—a^mte^  [§  29]) 

ketecinatiUsmon^  such  is  what  I  ask  of  thee  380.5  (graphic  variant 
for  ketAcinAttdAinon^;  ke — n*  [§  28];  tAci-  initial  stem  mean- 
ing number) 

Ina^nAtuthJxvi^  is  what  they  beg  of  thee  382.14  (for  in'  SL'tci-; 
In^  [§  47];  a—k*  [§  29];  iez  thus) 

ttntAmsiwin^  tell  them  to  me  350.19  (the  stem  is  tozt-  [oTtoi-;  -t-  as 
in  §8?];  -en«[§31]) 

keyntAxaon  I  told  it  to  you  114.22  (for  ke — n*  [§  28]  by  contrac- 
tion [§  8]) 

klvMAxnsLS^avf^  thou  wilt  tell  it  to  him  178.1  {hi — dvf^  [§  28]) 

dwltkmondn^  I  tell  it  to  thee  314.1  {a — rvan*  [§  29J) 

klvntGmone-mW^  go  ahead  and  tell  it  to  me  112.15  {kl — ne  [§  28]; 
-emo-  variant  of  -^t/io-) 

Jdvntemoiiepwa  1  will  tell  it  to  you  (pi.)  356.6  {hi — nepwa  [§  28]) 

wt'i'dwltwribnAgdvf  what  I  should  tell  you  (pi.)  280.13  {uH — 
uAgbxif  [§  29];  id-  initial  stem  thus;  -amO'  variant  of  -AmO') 

dwdwltAmKwiyA'nf  when  thou  tauntedst  me  about  him  330.16 
{or—iyAn^  [§  29];  v^a-  [§  25]) 

m2/?i^Amaw/ya^  what  we  (excl.)  would  you  (sing.)  declare  to  us 
364.20  {wl—iydg^  [§  29]) 

aJdciidltAmcmjdn*  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  thee  330.13  {a — nan 
[§  29];  Tclci'  an  initial  stem  denoting  completion  [§  16];  an  ex- 
cellent example  to  show  that  ktci-  in  Algonquian  is  not  (as 
is  assumed  in  some  purely  practical  grammars)  merely  a  tense- 
prefix  to  form  the  perfect) 

klwltAmawi-tcdmeg^  I  should  merely  like  you  to  tell  it  to  me 
328.14  (K—*[§  28]) 

I  do  not  understand  awitAmeg^  wltAmonenAgd'^  i  ought  not  to 
HAVE  TOLD  YOU  314.2.  It  is  clear  that  Ti^^d'*  belongs  in  §  30;  -Amo- 
also  needs  no  elucidation.  The  -Tie-  is  a  puzzle;  1  wonder  if  it  stands 
for  -ni-  and  is  the  same  as  the  negative  suffix  -nt  in  §  29? 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  aketeminAxnBwiydgvf  374.14  (and  similarly 
wxiinndkaketeminAinKYfiydgvf  374.9)  means,  not  in  that  you  have 
BLESSED  THEM  FOR  MY  SAKE, — which  the  analysis  would  require, — but 

IN  THAT  YOU  HAVE   DONE  THE  BLESSING  FOR  ME. 

wiwitArQSi79Age^  at  350.17  is  clear  enough  in  structure  {wl — Age* 
[§§  29, 35]),  but  certainly  does  not  fit  well  with  Dr.  Jones's  explana- 
tion (Fox  Texts,  p.  351,  footnote  3).     I  suspect  that  the  real  sense  is  i 

MEANT  TO  HAVE  TOLD  (yOU)  ABOUT  TWEM  FOR  HIS  SAKE. 

This  -Amaw-  is  also  to  be  seen  in  indefinite  passives,  conjunctive 
mode  [§  41].     Examples  are: 
§34 
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fflcekahAmeiwig^  when  I  was  pointed  it  out  374.16  {a — ig^;  kei- 

an  initial  stem,  to  know,  to  find  out;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
ake'kahAmsLWutc^  it  was  pointed  out  for  him  62.8  {a — ut<^ ;  'Ama/w- 

represents  the  inanimate  object) 
i^cesamswutc^  when  it  was  done  cooking  for  him  14.18,  21  {ktce- 

kici'  COMPLETION  [§  16];  -anuiW'  variant  of  -AmatO'i  a-  dropped 

[§  12];  dr-tttd^ 
dpApakenAuiBwutd^  then  it  was  taken  away  and  torn  off  him 

158.19(a— w^';  pA-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  pa'k-  to  separate) 
a'  a'  *ia8AmAWut(^  they  deprived  him  of  it  and  burnt  it  up  158.19 

(a — utc^;  contrast  with  this  a  a'^kastdd  he  was  burnt  up  160.1) 
a  ^pakwacAvoAifuUf  then  it  was  sliced  away  for  him  14.22  (-<^ 

[§  21];  contrast  14.23  dhAnentisakivdcutc^]  hAnemi-  [§  16]) 

Also  this  'Atnaw'  is  to  be  seen  in  -the  pronominal  termination 
of  a  transitive  verb  with  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person  as  object 
(§  34): 

wnethXDsx^Agvf  oslmAn*  because  we  slew  his  younger  brother 
344.10  {a^-Agvf  [§  29];  net-  a  variant  of  nea-  to  kill  [§§  9, 16]; 
(mmAn*\  o  for  w;  u — niAn*  [§  45]). 

The  'AmO'  is  certainly  also  to  be  seen  in  a  transitive  form  of  the 
interrogative  mode,  which,  though  not  given  by  Dr.  Jones,  neverthe- 
less existed: 

JcekehdnetAm^wAndnf  you  knew  all  about  it  288.5  {Jce-  [§  25];  kek- 
-initial  stem;  -dne-  [§  18];  -^[§  8  or  §  21]j  a-  dropped  [§  12]; 

a — wAndn*  [§  32]) 
ndtawdnetAmowAndn^  what  you  desire  in  your  own  mind  180.9 

[ndtav^i]-  to  desire;  -wAnd/n^  [§  32]) 

In  this  connection  the  peculiar  use  of  -Amd-  in  certain  cajses  should 
be  mentioned: 

d'klciwitAumgutc*  when  he  was  told  about  them  64.13  {d — tc^ 
[§  29];  klci'  completion;  wU-  to  tell;  -gu-  [§  41]) 

ondslgahAtnagutc  then  she  poured  it  for  her  316.23  (for  ati* 
d8lgahAm2Lgutc^  by  contraction  [§  10];  d — 1<^  [§  29];  sig-  an  ini- 
tial stem  meaning  to  pour;  -a-  [§  8J;  -A-  [§  21];  the  English 
idiom  prevents  this  being  translated  as  a  passive) 

pydtAnAV[i%gut<^  she  was  fetched  it  318.1  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-A'  variant  of  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -d—t(f  [§  29];  -^w-  [§  41]) 

kenAtawdnetAmSigdg*  they  ask  it  of  you  382.12  \ke — gog*  [§  28]; 
uAtaw-  a  by-form  of  nAtw-  to  ask  ;  -dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21]) 

nholtAmsLgwa-md  of  course  he  will  tell  me  it  328.21  (711 — gwa 
[§28];  w?^^totell) 
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dnd'papdkahAmsigutc  then  it  was  tapped  on  by  hira  346.15  (for  on* 

d'papdkahAxnsiffutc^;  d~tc^  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  4L];  pa-  [§  25];  pak- 

[cf.  apdpdgepydJiAxmnM  68.13]  to  tap;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]; 

note  that  the  subject  granimatically  must  be  aninmte) 

A  double  object  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  344.5,  7,  15,  24;  346.8:  but 

unfortunately  I  can  not  completely  analyze  the  form;  pdpakatsjxiBLW' 

is  a  variant  for  papAgAtAomW'^  and  the  double  object  is  clear  {pa- 

[§  25];  pAgA'  [pdgi-]  to  strike  with  a  club). 

A  couple  of  examples  where  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural, 
and  the  direct  object  third  person  singular  (or  plural),  with  the  second 
person  singular  as  indirect  object,  are — 

kipyd^gog^  they  will  bring  them  to  you  348.3  {ki — gog^  [§  28];  pyd- 

motion  hitherward  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21]  and 
kiAai^a^agog  they  will  fetch  them  to  you  348.4  (for  H — gog*  [§  28] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [J  8];  awa-  variant  of  cLijoa-  to  fetch 
[§  16];  't'  [§§  8,  21]).  The  -a-  is  the  same  objective  pronominal 
element  seen  in  ne — awa^  ke — apwa^  etc.  [§  28];  d — a^',  a — SLwdtci^ 
etc.  [§  29];  -a^,  -mcdsa  [§  30];  -a^,  -^cigi,  -sitcini^  -eitodtczniy  etc. 
[§  33]. 

Allied  to  the  double  object  is  the  treatment  of  a  possessed  noun  as 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  Dr.  Jones  has  treated  the  possessed 
noun  of  the  third  person  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  of  the  third 
person  [§  34].    But  there  are  other  cases. 

Thus  nemlcdm*  neldwAtB,gyv^  she  carried  my  sacred  bundle  away 
326.24;  328.5,  14;  330.2  {ne-  [§  45];  ne—gvf'  [§  28];  -a-  as  above;  -^ 
[§  28];  dwA'  [awa-]  to  carry  away;  -t-  [§  8  or  §  21?]).  As  far  as  the 
verb  is  concerned,  the  structure  is  the  same  as  in  ne^'K^agw*  she  has 
hidden  it  from  me  326.17  {kaki-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  con- 
ceal). Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  noun  is 
inanimate,  -d-  is  animate.  An  example  of  where  the  possessed  noun 
is  the  first  person  plural  (incl.)  and  the  subject  is  the  second  person 
singular  is  \iQtako'koni\i\^  klhawAnky^'^  thou  wilt  take  our  (incl.) 
drum  along  348.9  {ke—nd7i^  [§  45J;  -t-  [§  45];  kl-^vf'  [§  28];  -A-  [§  8]; 
a'iCA-  a  variant  of  dwA-\  -n-  [§  21]).  Observe  that  dkokon^  (348.10, 17) 
DRUM  is  inanimate,  as  shown  by  the  termination  '  (§  42);  and  that  the 
pronominal  elements  of  ke^«*^7v>nan*  are  inanimate;  nevertheless  the 
pronominal  elements  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  animate.^ 

Two  kinds  of  participles  drop  the  final  sign  of  the  subject,  and  take 
on  a  lengthened  termination  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  a  relation  involving  the  use  of  -ti'  as  a  final  ending.  One 
is  the  transitive  participle  with  an  animate  subject  and  an  inanimate 
object;  the  nominative  ending  of  this  participle  is  -jr*. 

*  From  p.  834  to  here,  addition  by  T.  Micbelson. 
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pamiwafsdsJcA^g^  one  who  passes  by  flashing  a  light 
ndfwdvf'  fdmiwa^d'alcAimmiciW  he  saw  him  that  went  past 
flashing  a  light 

The  same  ending  with  similar  change  occurs  with  an  intransitive 
participle. 

pa/wdeC^  one  who  shakes  his  (own)  body  while  lying  down 
wd^pAmd^w^  pdt£?aami'nitci^n*  he  looked  at  him  who  lay  shaking 
his  own  body 

The  other  kind  of  participle  is  with  the  subject  ending  in  -<*. 
The  dropping  of  -<**  is  common  with  the  indefinite  passive  participle. 

ml'net^  one  to  whom  he  was  given 

dhigutc*  mm€'metci^*  and  so  he  was  told  by  the  one  to  whom  he 
was  given  (-m-  [§  21];  see  also  §  8) 

§  35.  Syntactic  Use  of  Modes  and  Tenses 

1.  Future, — The  future  sometimes  denotes  expectation,  desire,  and 
exhortation. 

nipy^  I  hope  to  come 
Jcipy^  may  you  come 
vn'pydw^  let  him  come 

2.  Conjunctive. — ^Tense  for  the  present  and  past  is  indicated  by  the 
syllabic  augment  a-.  If  the  conjunctive  preserves  its  purely  sub- 
ordinate character,  as  when  it  stands  in  an  indirect  relation  to  an 
idea  previously  expressed  or  to  an  independent  statement,  then  the 
augment  d-  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  an  action  as  past.     Thus: 

A'slcAtc^  a^'pydtc*  in  course  of  time  he  came  (cf .  38.14) 
ne"py^  Si''pydyA\*  I  came  when  you  arrived 

But  if  the  conjunctive  departs  from  its  subordinate  function,  then 
the  syllabic  d-  may,  according  to  context,  refer  to  an  occurrence  as 
past,  or  as  extending  up  to,  and  as  taking  place  during,  the  present. 
This  is  the  same  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  verb. 

hne'pdyd^n*  I  slept;  I  am  sleeping 
hne^pdyA^n*  you  slept;  you  are  sleeping 
k'nepd'^tc*  he  slept ;  he  sleeps 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translations  are  finite  assertions,  and 
are  in  the  indicative  mode,  as  would  be  the  case  for  an  independent 
verb  of  the  same  tense.     They  illustrate  a  peculiar  use  of  the  con- 
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junctive, — a  use  that  belongs  to  all  narrative  discourse,  as  in  the 
language  of  myth,  legend,  tradition. 

This  finite  use  is  parallel  to  that  found  in  the  Latin  construction 
of  accusative  with  infinitive. 

The  conjunctive  has  a  future  tense,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  trl-.  The  temporal  prefix  also  occurs  with  the  third  person  of 
animate  and  inanimate  independent  forms.  [See  my  note  to  {  28. — 
T.M.] 

As  in  the  independent  series,  so  here,  the  future  can  be  iised  to 
express  vague  anticipation  and  desire. 

wi'Aat/A  Vf  dost  thou  expect  to  go? 
vnMic^  he  wants  to  go 

3.  Dependent  Character  of  the  Pronominal  Forms  of  the  Negative 
Independent  Verb. — It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  make  mention  of 
the  negative  forms  of  the  independent  intransitive  verb.  The  negative 
adverb  is  dgw^  no,  not.  Its  position  is  before  the  verb,  and  its  use 
involves  a  modification  of  the  conjunctive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
temporal  vowel  d-  drops  out,  and  so  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate 
indefinite  tense.  In  the  second  place,  all  the  pronominal  elements 
take  on  a  terminal  -ni,  all  the  terminal  vowels  of  the  conjunctive 
being  e. 

The  following  examples  show  some  of  the  forms  with  stem: 

a'gwi  pyd'ydnVn*  I  do  not  come;  I  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd^yAnVn*  thou  dost  not  come ;  thou  didst  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'tdn*  he  does  not  come;  he  did  not  come 

S'gwi  pydmi' ga'la'n*  it  does  not  come;  it  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'ydgi'ni  they  and  I  do  not  come;  they  and  I  did  not  come 

For  the  future,  the  negative  independent  verb  has  the  prefix  tiji-. 

The  negative  of  the  conjimctive  verb  is  indicated  by  pwd'wi.  Its 
use  brings  about  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  It  stands 
between  the  tense  particles  a-  and  vn-  and  the  verbal  stems. 

a^pwawipyaya^n'  when  I  did  not  come 
wl'Y>whwipydHc*  while  he  has  no  desire  to  come 

4.  The  Subjunctive. — The  subjunctive  has  a  variety  of  uses.  In  one 
it  is  used  to  express  an  unfulfilled  wish. 

nd'saf  may  he  get  well 

po'nepydH"  would  that  he  ceased  from  drunkenness 

In  another  it  is  employed  to  express  a  wish,  as  of  a  prayer.     In 
§35  r-  T 
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its  use,  it  occurs  with  an  adverb  tai'ydna,  which  conveys  the  desid- 
erative  sense  of  would  that!  oh,  if! 

tai'ydna  pyd't'l  oh,  if  he  would  only  come! 
The  subjunctive  is  also  used  to  express  the  possibility  of  an  action. 

pe'musdH*  he  might  pass  by  on  foot 

tetepu'sdyA^n'^  thou  shouldst  walk  around  in  a  circle 

The  same  subjimctive  is  employed  to  express  two  kinds  of  condi- 
tions. In  the  one,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  possible,  the 
subjunctive  stands  in  the  protasis;  while  the  future  indicative  of  an 
independent  verb  is  in  the  conclusion.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive 
is  implied,  and  is  that  of  the  future. 

vn'U'pi^tdM^w^  pyd'miga''lc^  he  will  be  pleased  if  it  should  come 

In  the  other,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  contrary  to  fact, 
both  clauses  stand  in  the  subjunctive.  The  tense  of  both  clauses  is 
implied;  that  of  the  protasis  is  past,  and  that  of  the  conclusion  is 
present. 

ufi'tdhdH*  pyd^miga^'Jc'^  he  would  be  pleased  if  it  had  come 

The  forms  of  this  subjunctive  are  connected  with  past  action. 
The  idea  of  relative  time  is  gathered  more  from  implication  of  the 
context  than  from  the  actual  expression  of  some  distinctive  element 
calling  for  past  time.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  subjunctive  is 
put  are  the  following: 

It  is  used  to  express  an  unattained  desire.     It  occurs  with  taiydna. 
tai'ydna  M^wdte^'^l  oh,  if  he  only  had  turned  and  come  back! 

It  is  used  as  a  potential. 

ta'lcAmusd'yATie^'''  thou  mightest  have  gone  by  a  short  way  in 
your  walk  across  country 

It  frequently  has  the  force  of  an  indicative,  and,  when  so  used,  the 
verb  makes  use  of  the  tense  particles  d  and  vn.  [See  my  note  to 
§  29. — T.  M.]  But  the  action  is  always  represented  with  reference 
to  an  event  in  the  past. 

I'ni  te'pe'Jcw*  Wpemdmule'^*  it  was  on  that  night  when  he  fled 
for  his  life  {pern-  [§  16];  'dmu-  [see  -a-  §  19]) 

In  this  connection  it  often  occurs  with  an  adverb,  Ice'ydihjL'p^y 
which  has  such  meanings  as  it  was  true;  it  was  a  fact;  why,  as 
A  matter  of  fact. 
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Jce^ydha^p*^  vn'A'ceno'wate'^^  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  their 
intention  to  be  absent 

5.  The  Potential, — The  potential  is  used  to  express  a  possibility. 

nahind'gaJci^tc*  he  might  learn  how  to  sing 
pyd'^kd'^  I  am  likely  to  come 

The  potential  subjimctive  is  used  in  a  verb  that  stands  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact,  while  in  the  protasis 
stands  a  verb  in  the  past  subjunctive. 

nahind'gdte^'^  Ue^pihd^s^  had  he  known  how  to  sing,  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  place 

6.  The  negative  of  the  verb  in  the  protasis  is  pwd'w*,  and  the  nega- 
tive of  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  a'wii^, 

pwa'w*  ndhinafgiite''*  a' wit*  Ite^pihd^s^  if  he  had  not  known  how 
to  sing,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  place 

7.  The  prohibitive  imperative  is  introduced  by  Jcdt9,  a  negative 
adverb  with  the  meaning  not  or  do  not. 

8.  The  Imperative, — It  was  observed  how  the  future  independent 
was  used  as  a  mild  imperative.  There  is  still  another  light  impera- 
tive, one  that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person  animate.  It 
is  almost  like  a  subjunctive  (see  §  31).  The  forms  of  this  impera- 
tive have  a  passive  sense,  and  are  best  rendered  by  some  such  word 

as   LET. 

JPre^pronotninal  Elements  (§§  36-41) 

§  36.  FORMAL  VALUE  OF  PBE-PBONOMINAL  ELEMENTS 

In  §§  20-21  a  number  of  stems  have  been  described  which  precede 
the  pronouns,  and  which  have  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of  a  noun, 
or  less  clearly  defined  instrumentality;  in  others,  a  classificatory 
value  relating  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects;  while  in  many 
cases  their  significance  is  quite  evanescent.  Many  of  these  elements 
have  more  or  less  formal  values,  and  correspond  to  the  voices  of  the 
verbs  of  other  languages ;  while  still  others  seem  to  be  purely  formal 
in  character.  For  this  reason  these  elements,  so  far  as  they  are 
formal  in  character,  will  be  treated  here  again. 

§  37.  CAUSAL  PARTICLES 

-^n-  animate,  -f-  inanimate.     (See  §  21) 
As  has  been  stated  before,  these  particles  sometimes  imply  that 
something  is  done  with  the  voice,  but  ordinarily  they  simply 
§§36,37 
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indicate  the  transitive  character  of  the  verb.  The  animate  -m- 
immediately  precedes  an  animate,  pronominal  element.  When 
the  object  is  animate,  it  comes  before  the  form  that  represents 
an  objective  relation;  but  when  the  object  is  inanimate,  then 
it  stands  preceding  the  sign  that  represents  the  animate  sub- 
ject. The  intervocalic  t  stands  in  front  of  the  vowel  that  rep- 
resents the  inanimate  object.  (See  examples  in  §  21.) 
The  consonant  t  often  has  a  whispered  continuant  before  articu- 
lation CO-  With  one  form  or  the  other,  the  consonant  has 
an  inanimate  use  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  It  often 
conveys  the  idea  of  work;  of  the  display  of  energy;  of  activity 
which  implies  the  use  of  some  agency,  but  without  expressing 
any  particular  form  of  instrumentality.  This  use  of  the  inter- 
vocalic consonant  involves  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
objective  pronominal  sign.  In  the  examples  that  were  just 
cited,  the  sign  of  the  objective  inanimate  pronoun  was  a 
or  A.  With  this  other  use  of  t  or  %  the  inanimate  sign  of  the 
objective  pronoun  is  o  or  o. 
po'nito'vf'  he  no  longer  works  at  it;  he  no  longer  makes  it  {poni- 

[§  16]) 
ne8A'nAgi^'t9  I  had  a  hard  time  with  it;  I  had  trouble  making  it 

hf  hnu  w. 

There  is  one  group  of  causal  particles  which  have  a  commcm  func- 
tion of  reference  to  instrumentality  in  general.  They  are  A, 
hWy  and  w.  Comparing  the  use  of  one  of  these  with  that 
of  t  or  H  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  causal  par- 
ticles with  the  instrumental  sense  limited  and  t  or  H  that  has 
the  instrumental  function  unlimited.  With  A,  for  example, 
the  emphasis  is  rather  upon  the  connection  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  and  the  means  taken  to  act  upon  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  t  or  H  the  connection  is  closer  between  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  the  verb.  The  idea  of 
instrumentality  is  so  vague  as  to  be  left  wholly  to  inference. 

TcA'skahA^mv)^  he  accomplished  the  work  (by  the  help  of  some 

kind  of  agency)  QcAsk-  [§  16];  -xm-w;*  [§  28]) 
TcA^skiid^w^  he  accomplished  the  work 
d'pydtohwatc*  he  then  fetched  it  266.15  (pya-t'd-  [§§  16,  8,  19]; 

-dtc*  [§  29]) 
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One  more  comparison  will  perhaps  suffice  upon  this  point. 
There  is  a  causal  particle  m  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  has  a  common  use  associated  with  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  mouth,  more  particularly  with  that  of  speech. 

pd'nimitw^  no  longer  does  he  speak  to  him 
po^nVto^w^  no  longer  does  he  do  it 

S  88.  THE  RECIPBOCAIi  VEBB 

Now  that  the  tables  of  the  transitive  pronominal  elements  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  other  two  classes  of 
transitive  verbs;  viz.,  the  reciprocals  and  reflexives.  They  can  be 
dismissed  with  a  few  remarks.  Both  have  much  the  character  of  an 
intransitive  verb;  in  fact,  their  form  is  that  of  an  intransitive.  The 
reciprocal  expresses  mutual  participation  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
subjects,  and  so  the  verb  does  not  occur  except  in  pliural  form  or 
with  a  pliural  sense.  The  reciprocal  notion  is  expressed  by  ti  incor- 
porated between  the  stem  of  the  verb  and  the  final,  pronominal  sign. 
[Li  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  examples  given,  -tl-  is  the  incorpo- 
rated element,  not  -ti-, — T.  M.]  The  reciprocal  has  a  reflexive  sense, 
in  that  it  represents  the  subjects  as  objects  of  the  action.  Its  force 
as  a  transitive  is  gathered  from  the  context. 

migd'iiWA''g*  they  fought  together;  they  fought  with  one  another 

ne'v>dpAtip€^n^  he  and  I  looked  at  each  other 

Jce'nlmiheiVpw^  you  danced  together 

d^tAnetig*  at  a  place  where  gambling  one  with  another  is  going  on 

nawihetiWAgdpe' *  they  always  visit  one  another  238.23 

dMtinitc*  they  said  one  to  another  76.14  (ruiUf  [§  34]) 

dndvmilwdtc*  as  one  was  eyeing  the  other  II2.8 

mdnetlci^  they  who  played  the  harlot  with  each  other  150  title 

[so  text;  error  for  -tcig^] 
d'kaJcAndneiitc*  she  and  he  talked  together  a. great  deal  176.21 

(JcAfi-  reduplicated) 
mAmdtiWAgdpe  they  are  always  taking  things  from  each  other 

276.16  {'Ag-  for  -Affi  before  -^pe) 
TcCtATieilpen^  let  us  make  a  bet  with  each  other  296.18 
dJiitiwdtc*  they  said  one  to  another  358.25 

d'pdniJcAndneiiwdtc  so  with  no  further  words  to  each  other  62.6 
Mmlgatlpen^  he  and  I  shall  fight  against  each  other  60.6 
tcdgdUAtotiwdtc^  then  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all,  everyone 

asking  everyone  else  60.13  (fcdg-  for  tcdgi-  all) 
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S  89.  THE  REFIiBXIVB  VERB 

In  the  reflexive  verb  the  action  refers  back  to  the  subject.  The 
sign  of  the  reflexive  is  -Hsv^  or  -tiso-  with  the  u  or  o  vowel  in  either 
case  sometimes  long.  The  reflexive  sign  occurs  in  the  same  place  as 
the  reciprocal;  viz.,  between  the  stem  and  the  final  pronoun.  The 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  signs  is,  that  -iisu-  represents 
the  subject  solely  as  the  object  of  the  action,  and  does  not,  like  -<i-, 
convey  the  reciprocal  relation  which  two  or  more  subjects  bear  to 
one  another.  Reflexive  -H-  in  -tisu-  is  plainly  the  same  element  as 
the  reciprocal  -ti-. 

wdbA^tiao^w^  he  looked  at  himself  (wdhA-  same  as  wdpA) 
pAgA^tiso'^w^  he  hit  himself  (pAgA  allied  with  pAgi  to  strike) 
dhitisatc*  he  then  said  to  himself  286.22  (hi  to  say) 

S  40.  THE  MIDDLE  VOICE 

Thus  far  the  description  has  been  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice.  Two 
other  voices  are  yet  to  be  mentioned, — the  middle  and  the  passive. 
The  middle  voice  represents  the  subject  in  close  relation  with  the 
action  of  the  verb.  It  is  a  form  of  construction  of  which  the  dialect 
is  especially  fond.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  active,  and  mainly  of  a 
predicative  intransitive  character;  but  the  meaning  is  passive.  The 
voice  is  distinguished  by  animate  and  inanimate  signs.  Only  two 
sets  of  signs  will  be  taken  up,  the  two  most  frequently  met  with. 
The  animate  sign  is  o  and  u  long  and  short,  and  the  inanimate  is  d. 
These  vowels  are  immediately  preceded  by  intervocalic  consonants, 
among  which  are  8  for  the  animate  and  t  for  the  inanimate.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  refer  to  the  combinations  of  so  and  sOy  su  and  su, 
and  tdy  as  some  of  the  signs  of  the  middle  voice.  These  forms  are 
incorporated  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  ending.  The 
combinations  of  su  and  td  were  met  with  before  in  the  section  on 
secondary  connective  steins  (§  20).  They  appeared  there  in  the  r6le 
of  co-ordinative  stems,  and  the  sense  they  conveyed  was  that  of  heat 
and  WABB4TH.  They  were  used  with  reference  to  an  existence  or  con- 
dition of  the  subject,  and  occurred  among  verbs  of  an  intransitive 
nature.  The  same  verbs  used  in  the  examples  there  can  all  be  classed 
in  the  middle  voice.  The  same  signs  can  be  used  without  the  mean- 
ing of  HEAT  and  WABMTB. 
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d'wdwdpisu^tc*  when  he  swung 
vn'to'JcdsoyA'^n'  it  thou  shouldst  help 
Jca'^JcisA^w^  he  is  in  hiding 
ne'tow^  he  killed  hunself  66.8  (-t-  [§  9]) 
Jclwd'gwAtsiW  it  lies  on  the  ground 

Ane'miptLgdt&^w*  it  floats  yon  way;  it  moves  away,  carried  by  the 
water  (Anemi-  [§  16];  -pugo-  [§  19];  -^  [§  28]) 

The  middle  voice  sometimes  represents  an  animate  subject  as 
acting  upon  itself  in  an  indirect  object  relation.  The  action  of  the 
verb  refers  back  to  the  subject  in  something  like  a  reflexive  sense. 
In  this  use  of  the  middle  voice  appears  the  instrumental  particle,  and 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  «. 

Tco'gite'pdxiVL'vf'  he  washes  his  own  head  (with  the  help  of  his  hand) 

Qcog^il  16];-n.[§21]) 
Tcaf8itefaho''W^  he  wipes  his  own  head  (with  something)   (ta«f- 

[§16];  -A- [§21]) 
pe'^teco^w^  he  accidentally  cut  himself  (with  something  sharp) 
('C'  [§  21]) 
The  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  is  often  expressed  as  if 
acted  upon  in  a  passive  sense. 

tAgwa'hoso^w^  he  is  caught  in  a  trap 

pemi'pugo^w^  he  floats  by  (more  literally,  he  is  carried  past  by 

the  water;  pemi-  pugo-  [§§  16,  19]) 
Iclyo'mego'v)^  he  rides  about  on  horseback  (literally,  he  is  carried 

about;  H-  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21;  also 

§8]) 

S  41.  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  proper  is  confined  to  an  agent  in  the 
third  person.  The  sign  of  the  passive  is  g  or  gu;  it  occurs  between  the 
stem  and  the  final  pronominal  ending.  The  sign  with  pronominal 
element  can  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  transitive  forms.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  sign  occurs  more  frequently  with  independent 
than  with  dependent  forms. 

The  Pa4Mive  with  Subject  and  Object 

A  peculiarity  of  the  passive  construction  is  the  difference  of  the 
form  of  the  animate  agent  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  directed 
against  the  first  or  second  person,  and  the  form  of  the  animate  agent 
when  the  action  is  directed  against  a  third  person.  If  the  action  of 
the  verb  be  directed  against  a  first  or  second  person,  then  the  agent 
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keeps  the  normal  form  of  the  nominative;  but  if  the  action  of  the 
verb  be  directed  against  the  third  person,  then  there  is  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  agent:  -ni  is  added  to  the  nominative  singular  to 
mark  the  singular  agent,  and  H  is  added  to  the  same  to  mark  the 
plural  agent.  Furthermore,  if  the  object  of  the  action  be  singular 
and  the  agent  plural,  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be  singular.  If  the 
object  of  the  action  be  plural,  then  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be 
plural.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  passive  forms 
with  an  animate  agent. 

nervd'pAme''gw^  ne'nivf- 1  am  seen  by  the  man 
Icefwd! pATfie"^^  ne^nivf-  thou  art  seen  by  the  man 
wd'pATne'^gw^  ne'niw A^n*  he  is  seen  by  the  man.     [In  this  and  the 
next  case,  -w^  is  the  pronominal  termination;  -y-  the  passive 
sign;  i.  e.,  g-w^,  not  -gu^  (for  gu  +  a), aain  the  first  two  exam- 
ples.—T.  M.] 
wd'pAme^gw^  n^'niwa^'*  he  is  seen  by  the  men 
wdpA'mego^g*  ne'niwAW  they  are  seen  by  the  man 
wdpA^mego^g*  ne^niwa^'^  they  are  seen  by  the  men 

The  same  examples  turned  into  the  conjunctive  mode  would  be — 
dwdpAmegWAg^  ne'niw^  when  I  was  seen  by  the  man 
dwdpAme^Atc^  Tie'riw*  when  thou  wert  seen  by  the  man 
afw&pAmegaHc^  ne'niw A^ni  when  he  was  seen  by  the  man 
d'wcLpAmegaHc^  ne'niwB!''^  when  he  was  seen  by  the  men 
dwd'pAmegmodHc^  ne'riiwA^ni  when  they  were  seen  by  the  man 
dvKi'pAmegmDdHc*  ne'mwa^'*  when  they  were  seen  by  the  men 

The  Indefinite  Pasaive 

There  is  an  indefinite  passive — indefinite  in  the  sense  that  the  agent 
is  referred  to  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  forms  of  two  modes  will  be 
shown, — one  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  mode,  and 
another  of  the  same  tense  of  the  conjunctive  mode. 

INDEFINITE  PASSIVE   INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Singular 

Plural 

1st  per. 

ne-gdpi 

Excl. 
Incl. 

ne-gopena 
Jce-gopeTia 

2d  per. 

Jce-gopi 

2d  per. 

ie-gopwa 

3d  per. 
3d  per. 

an. 

inan 

• 

-dpi 

3d  per. 

-dpi 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  independent  forms  end  with  a 
final  -pij  which  may  have  some  relation  with  i'pi^  a  quotative  with 
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such  meanings  as  they  say,  it  is  said.  The  quotative  sometimes 
occurs  alone,  but  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  suffix.  Some  of  the 
forms  just  shown  are  the  same  as  the  ones  seen  in  the  independent 
transitive  list;  viz.,  the  forms  of  the  plural  of  the  first  and  second 
persons.  The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the  uses  of  this 
passive: 

ne'ti;dpiim€go^p*  I  am  looked  at  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 
ke'wdpAmego^pw^  you  are  looked  at 
wd'pAmVp^  he  is  looked  at;  they  are  looked  at 
wd'pAtsi'p^  it  is  looked  at;  they  are  looked  at 
keniitom€gop*  you  are  asked  368.4  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 

The  conjunctive  forms  show  the  passive  sign  in  the  plural.  The 
first  and  second  persons  singular  end  in  -gi, — a  suffix  denoting  location 
when  attached  to  substantives,  and  indicating  plurality  of  the  third 
person  of  the  independent  mode.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  this  ending  and  the  passive  sign;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  The  following  are  the  indefinite  passive 
forms  of  the  conjunctive  of  indefinite  tense: 

indefinite  passive,  conjunctive  mode 


Singular 

Pluna 

1st  per. 

&-igi 

Excl. 
Incl. 

dr^vnydge 
d-gmyAgwe 

2d  per. 

dr-negi 

2d  per. 

d-gwiydgwe 

3d  per.  an. 

Mu)tci 
(jirle)tci 

3d  per. 

an. 

d-gwitodtci 

3d  per.  inan 

.  d'Amegi 

3d  per. 

inan 

.  drAmegi 

2MAtumevie]s}  when  you  were  asked  372.12  Qc  for  ^,  as  in  -Jcapdr 

for  -gapd-  and  in  other  similar  cases) 
TuUumik  I  being  asked  374.1  (-m-  [§  21]) 
eiha'JcdSAme^  they  (inan.)  were  set  on  fire  16.1 

The  third  person  animate  singular  of  ths  indefinite  passive  can 
refer  to  four  different  relations.  The  form  is  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  the  object  and  the  agent.  The  number  of  the 
object  and  the  agent  is  often  inferred  from  the  context,  but  in  the 
two  examples  to  be  shown  each  passive  expression  will  appear  with 
agents.  If  the  agent  be  singular,  then  the  ending  will  be  -ni;  if 
plural,  then  the  noim  ends  in  -H,  It  will  be  observed  that  this  con- 
struction is  much  like  that  of  the  passive  with  g  and  gu.    The  object 
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of  the  action  of  the  verb  will  be  omitted;  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in 
the  nominative. 

a'Aine^tc*  ne'niw A^^n^  he  was  told  by  the  man 
a/hine^'tc^  ne^niwo,^'^  he  was  told  by  the  men 
a'A-ir^e^tc*  ne'nitt? A^n*  they  were  told  by  the  man 
a/hine\c^  ne'niwsL^'^  they  were  told  by  the  men 
.  fi'nat(ni^tc*  i''hvdwA)i^  she  was  seen  by  the  woman 
a'Ticwmi^tc*  i^'kwdwA^'^  she  was  seen  by  the  women 
a/ndvm\c^  i'*JcwdwA'n^  they  were  seen  by  the  woman 
a'ndvm\c^  i^'hvdwsk^'^  they  were  seen  by  the  women 

§  42.  Sjmtactic  Fomis  of  the  Substantive 

Substantives  have  forms  to  distinguish  gender,  number,  and  four 
case-relations.  The  case-relations  are  the  nominative,  the  vocative, 
the  locative,  which  is  the  case  of  spacial  and  temporal  relations,  and 
the  objective.  All  these  forms  are  expressed  by  suffixes.  They  are 
thus  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Animate. 

0 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural.    , 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

Vocative 

•a 

ifi 
-0, -»i 

ifi 

■age 

■nigini. 

-i 

-we,  •€,  -gi 
'i 

■ni{-ne) 

-gini 

-ni 

Locative 

Objective 

These  forms  will  be  shown  with  two  nouns, — A'ndgw°^  stab,  and 

A^Sen^  STONE. 


Star. 

Stone. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative     .    . 

A*nagw*i 

A'nOgwA^gi 

A'seni 

A'Beny&'ni 

Vocative     •    •    • 

And^gwe 

And'gwetVge 

Ase'ni 

A'teny&'ni 

Locative      .    .    . 

{A'ndgwi'gt 
[A'TiOgu'gi 

AnOgwi'nigi'ni 

A'teni'gi 

Ase'nigi'ni 

Objective    .    .    . 

\A'n6gwa 
\A'niigA^i 

a'nOgwA'gi 
AnOgtpu'i 

A'teni 

A'$engd^i 

There  is  no  difference  of  form  between  the  objective  and  some  forms 
of  the  possessive.     Thus: 

d'sAU*  his  father  (animate) 
u'vnc*  his  head  (inanimate) 
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The  ending  -gi  to  express  animate  plurality  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  one  denoting  location,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  a  com- 
mon origin. 

§  48.  The  Adjective 

The  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  a  form  analogous  to  an 
inanimate  construction,  which  does  not  inflect  for  number  or  case. 
There  are  primary  and  derived  adjectives.  The  former  contains  the 
descriptive  notion  in  the  stem;  as,  Jce'^tci  great,  tcA'gi  small.  The 
derived  adjective  is  one  that  comes  from  a  noim;  as,  mA^neto^w*  (from 
mA'neto'w^  mystery  being),  A'cd*^  (from  A'cd'^  a  Sioux).  Both 
kinds  of  inanimate  adjectives  agree  in  form  and  function;  they  have  a 
singular,  inanimate  ending,  and  they  occur  in  an  attributive  relation. 

Ice'^tci  mA'neto^w^  a  great  mysterious  being 
tcAffi  vngiydpd*^  a  little  dwelling 
rriA'netd^wi  a^'Jc^  a  mysterious  country 
A'cahi  ne^niw^  a  Sioux  man 

As  has  been  said,  such  adjectives  do  not  change  their  form  to  agree 
with  nouns  for  number  and  case. 

Jce^Hci  mA'netd^w^\  O  great  mystery! 
mA'neto^wi  a^'Jcydn^  mysterious  lands 
A'cahi  ne'niwA^g*  Sioux  men 

By  virtue  of  its  position,  the  adjective  of  inanimate  forms  takes 
on  the  fimction  of  an  initial  stem,  and  as  such  it  enters  into  combi- 
nations with  secondary  elements  to  form — 

Nouns: 

tcAgi'ndgd^'*  small  bowl 
me'cimi'v}  apple  (literally,  large  fruit) 
Ase'nigd^n^  stone  dwelling 
Acafhina'w^  Sioux  country 

Verbs : 

tcA^gdJienuhVw^  pl'cdgd^'*  it  is  a  tiny  buckskin  string 

ne'niw^  me'dndgusi^w^  the  man  looked  big  {-ndgu-  [§  18] ;  -si-  [§  20]) 

Adjectives,  when  used  as  predicates,  have  the  form  of  an  intransi- 
tive verb.  The  verb  is  built  up  on  the  regular  order  of  stem- 
formation  with  the  qualifying  notion  of  the  combination  resting 
mainly  in  the  initial  member.  The  sens3  of  the  stem  imdei^oes 
restriction  by  other  elements,  and  concord  of  gender  and  pronoun 
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is  maintained.     Such  a  combination  agrees  with  a  noun  in  gen- 
der and  number.     It  stands  before  or  after  the  noun  it  modifies. 

me'coAvi  sl'pow*  large  is  the  river  (mec-  large;  -a-  [§20];  -wi  [§28]) 
V'lcwdwA'g^  Tcdno'siwA'g*  the  women  are  tall  (-«i- [§  20];  -^a^ 
[§  28]) 

Pronouns  (§§  44-49) 

§  44.  The  Independerit  Pernonal  Pronoun 

The  incorporated  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  have  been  treated 
in  §§  28-34.  The  independent  pronoun  is  closely  related  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  independent  mode  of  the  intransitive  verb  (§  28). 

I  nln^  he  (an.)  In^ 

we  (exclusive)  nl'nan^  it  (inan.)  In* 

we  (inclusive)  Tclndn^  they  (an.)  l^nig* 

thou  Icln^  they  (inan.)  Vnin* 
ye  Jcl'nwdw^ 

§  4S.  The  Possessive  Pronoun 

Possession  is  expressed  by  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  related 
to  the  pronouns  of  the  independent  mode.  The  suffixes  differ  for 
nouns  of  the  animate  and  for  those  of  the  inanimate  class,  and  for 
singular  and  plural  of  the  object  possessed. 

OBJECT  POSSESSED 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

my 

ours  (excl.)    .... 
ours  (incl.)    .... 

thy 

your 

his 

their 

ne-ma 

ne-mendna 

ke-menOna 

ke-ma 

ke-mwdwa 

u-mAni 

u-mwdtcAni 

ne-mAffi 

ke-mendUAgi 

ke-mAffi 

ke-mt€dwAffi 

thmwdv>a'i 

ne-mi 

ne-mendni 

ke-mendni 

ke^i 

ke-mvodwi 

u-mi 

u-mwdwAni 

ne-jJiAni 

Tte-mendnAni 

ke-mendUAni 

ke-mAfii 

ke^todwAni 

UrmwdtoAni 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  forms.  The 
word  for  dog  is  A^nemd^'^y  a  noun  of  animate  gender.  [The  inserted 
't'  in  the  following  examples  is  presumably  the  same  as  in  ne^taw* 
I  AM  (§  28). — T.  M.]  The  forms  of  the  three  persons  of  the  singu- 
lar used  with  the  noun  in  the  same  number  would  be — 


ne'tAuemdJie^m.^  my  dog  (-^  [§  8]) 
ke'tAnemdhe^m^  thy  dog 
u^^'nemo^mA^n*  his  dog 
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Let  the  same  persons  remain  in  the  singular,  and  let  the  noun  be 
in  the  plural,  and  the  forms  would  be — 

netA'nemdhemA^^  my  dogs 
ketA'nemohemA'g^  thy  dogs 
utA^nemohemA''^  his  dogs 

The  word  for  rock  is  Assert*,  a  noun  of  inanimate  gender.  The  forms 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  used  with  the  noun  in  the  singular 
would  be — 

netA'senVm^  my  rock 
ketA'senVm}  thy  rock 
utA'seni'^m}  his  rock 

The  forms  with  the  same  persons  in  the  singular  and  the  noun  in 
the  plural  would  be — 

ne' tAsenim a'^u^  my  rocks 
ke'<ii«enimA^n*  thy  rocks 
u'<ii«emmA^n*  his  rocks 

The  consonant  m  of  the  suffix  is  often  omitted  with  certain  classes 
of  substantives :  as — 

In  terms  denoting  relationship. 

noV  my  father 

ke'gry*  thy  mother 

n'taiyd^n}  his  pet  (referring  to  a  horse  or  dog) 

In  words  expressing  parts  of  the  body. 

ne'UV^  my  heart 
ke'gra't*  thy  chest 
n'vnc^  his  head 

In  some  names  of  tools. 
neto'^pwdgA^n^  my  pipe 
ke'me'td^*^  thy  bow 
u^wlpA^n^  his  arrow 

[It  should  be  observed  that  under  special  stress  the  vowel  of  the  m 
suffix  is  split  into  two  vowels  (§  6);  likewise  it  should  be  noticed  that 
under  unknown  conditions  t  is  not  inserted  after  ns^  ie^  u^  before  initial 
vowels:  then  the  terminal  eoi  ne  and  ke  is  elided,  while  a  glide  w{^%) 
is  insei'ted  after  ii. 

Examples  of  possessives  with  the  m  of  the  suffix,  from  the  Texts, 
are — 

ne^Ima'  my  younger  brother  330.16 

n'^tekwdm^  my  sister  84.2,  12,  etc. 

ne.«7mahAg*  my  little  brothers  282.18 
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neciclpemAg^  my  ducks  284.2 

nestmSheimn'*^  our  (excl.)  younger  "brother  90.12;  96.1 
nom^nenanAn*  our  (excl.)  grandchild  (obj.  case)  160.9 
ke^mShenan^  our  (incl.)  little  brother  90.6;  96.7 
k^w-^munan*  our  (incl.)  sister-in-law  92.16  (-t^-  =  -^-) 
ke^p^tmamenan  oar  (incl.)  chief  300.24  {t  inserted) 
ke«^^lfthen&nAg'  our  (incl.)  younger  brothers  122.5,  11, 18 
ke^w^iVndmenanAg*  our  (incl.)  chiefs  62.22  {t  inserted) 
kenopam*  thy  husband  162.15,  23;  178.1 
kocisem!*^  thy  grandson  290.24 
ke^mft'*  thy  little  brother  262.1 
ke^'^mAg*  thy  foods  314.14 
una^6^mAn'  her  husband  162.23,  24 
u^mAn  his  younger  brother  314.17 
u^imfthft'*  his  younger  brothers  90.14,  15 
.  u^ma**  his  younger  brothers  90.10 
uctsems,'^  her  grandchildren  160.11 
utiUdmA^  his  sisters  208.15 
mblTiemo'^  his  sisters-in-law  96.11  {w  a  glide) 
u^*^n^mAn'  his  bones  16.5 
utnkAnemAn  his  bones  16.1 
utahlnemAn^  his  garments  274.20 
u«*mfiVawAn*  their  younger  brother  156.13,  16;  160.2 
u^mfthwawAn'  their  younger  brother  94.19 
u^^?^7l€mowawAn*  their  sister-in4aw  92.8  {w  a  glide;  -o-  inserted) 

Examples  from  the  Texts,  of  possessives  without  the  m  of  the  suffix, 
are — 

UGffwt^  my  son  182.4;  184.8 
nemecdmes^  my  grandfather  206.6 
'    necisd'^  my  imcle  12.14 

ne^  my  mother  38.15  (for  negi^;  cf.  ugncdwAn^  their  mother) 

nVkan!'  my  friend  14.12;  26.17 

n\j^  my  arrow  84.20 

nejpAn*  my  arrows  290.20 

nemecomeaen^iTi*'  our  (excl.)  grandfather  160.5 

kewd^Wnonenan*  our  (incl.)  medicine  308.22 

k^taiy^  thy  pet  178.14 

ketotcmen^  thy  town  16.4  (contrasted  with  16.18) 

ke^t^Ag*  thy  sons  172.6 

ke^tf««hwawa  your  elder  brother  294.18 

wcemisAn^  his  niece  12.17,  20 

u^tW  her  sons  170.1;  238.6 

uvnMnQ,'^  his  comrades  14.5,  6,  8;  20.1;  24.4  {w  a  glide) 
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uwltcimdslcdtdwa^  his  people  16.6 
u^iwawAD*  their  mother  154.9 
u^t^jwwawAn*  their  son  172.17 
Up^t/Twwawa'*  their  sons  172.20 
um^cdn^wawa**  their  children  160.13 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  certain  terms  of  relationship,  w-  of  the 
third  person  is  not  used.  Contrast  om^mwaw'*  their  GRANixnuLDREN 
154.18  with  kocisem'^  thy  grandson  290.24;  d«An'  his  father  208.15 
with  ko^wawAn*  your  father  232.5  (owing  to  the  exigency  of  English 
grammar,  Dr.  Jones  is  forced  not  to  be  strictly  literal  in  his  transla- 
tion); o^komeskv^  his  grandmother  234.4,  6  and  o'i?«7?i^wawAn*  their 
GRANDMOTHER  160.7  with  ko'^ewi^^uana  our  (incl.)  gbandmotheb 
262.3.— T.  M.] 

§  4S.  The  Reflexive  I^onoun 

What  stands  for  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  absolute  form  is  in 
reality  an  inanimate,  possessive  combination.  The  thing  possessed 
is  designated  by  a-,  which  has  an  essential  meaning  of  existence, 
BEING.    The  forms  are — 

nl'yaw*  myself 

Tel' yaw*  thyself 

u'vnya'v)*  his  self 

M'ydna'n*  ourselves  (I  and  thou) 

nl'ydna^n*  ourselves  (I  and  he) 

TcVya/wa'w*  yourselves 

uvn'ydwd^w*  their  selves 

These  forms  appear  frequently  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb; 
and  when  so  used,  the  combination  of  both  pronoun  and  verb  is  best 
rendered  by  an  intransitive  form. 

netd'^pdne^iP'  nl'yaw*  I  am  independent  (literally,  I  own  my  own 

bodily  self) 
wd'TpAciHowA^g*  uvn'ydwd^w*  they  are  bad,  sinful  (literally,  they 

defame  their  own  bodily  selves) 

§  47.  Tlie  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

Demonstrative  pronouns  occur  in  absolute  form,  and  number  and 
gender  are  distinguished.  Some  of  the  forms  are  ,slightly  irregular 
in  passing  from  singular  to  plural  and  from  onfe  glider  ta  anothert 
Three  of  the  pronouns  point  to  an  object  present  in  time  and  space 
with  much  the  same  force  as  English  this,  that,  yonder. 
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Pronoun. 


Animate. 


Singular. 


this 
that 
yonder 


mAiM 

Ina 

InOffa 


Plural. 


nUlkAgi 

Inigi 

ItiOmOkAgi 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 


fHAni 

ini 

In&mAfU 


Plural. 


mOkAni 

IfUni 

InamOhAni 


The  demonstrative  Ina  is  also  the  third  person,  personal  pronoun. 
These  demonstratives  are  used  in  the  following  relations: 

rriA'na  ne'niw^  this  man  (who  is  in  the  presence  of  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  inmie- 
diate  presence  of  both,  or  within  their  hearing) 

I'na  ne'niw^  that  man  (who  is  farther  removed,  or  who  is  sub- 
ordinate in  point  of  interest) 

%'ndga  ne'niw^  yonder  man  (who  is  farther  still  removed,  and 
who  can  be  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight) 

One  demonstrative  is  used  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  corre- 
sponds to  English  that,  yonder,  •when  both  are  used  in  a  weak, 
indefinite  sense.     The  object  referred  to  is  present  and  visible. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that       

{nil  ma 

liUmUkAgi 

\nhna 

InimllhAnl 

This  pronoun  is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  a  particular  object 
selected  from  a  list;  as,  I'nAma  ne'niw^  that  man,  as  in  the  question, 
Which  of  the  men  do  you  wish  to  see? 

Another  pronoun  has  a  temporal  force,  and  refers  to  an  object  as 
invisible  and  in  the  past. 


Pronoun. 


that 


Animate. 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 
Iniya 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


InijfAga 


I  Iniye 


\  Iniy&ne 


Tniya  ne'niw^  that  man  refers  to  a  man  known  to  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  who  is  at  present  absent,  or  is  no  longer 
alive. 
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A  demonstrative  performs  the  function  of  an  adjective;  and  when 
one  is  used  alone  without  some  noun,  it  still  retains  the  force  of  a 
qualifier. 

niA^ni  d'i'dndga^tc*  this  is  the  kind  of  song  he  sang 

Ini  d'vciseg*  that  is  how  the  affair  stands 

§  48.  Indefinite  JPronoutis,  Positive  and  Negative 

There  are  three  sets  of  indefinite  pronouns.  One  inflects  for 
number  and  gender,  and  means  other.  The  second  inflects  for 
nimiber,  but  has  separate  forms  for  each  gender;  the  animate  answers 
to  SOMEBODY,  SOME  ONE,  and  is  used  of  persons;  while  the  inanimate 
refers  to  something,  and  is  used  of  things  without  life.  The  third 
expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  second  set,  as  nobody,  no  onb, 
NOTHING.  The  negatives  are  compound  forms  of  the  second  set  with 
the  adverb  dgwi  ^lo,  not,  occupying  initial  place.  The  three  sets  of 
demonstratives  stand  in  the  table  in  the  order  named. 


Pronoun. 

Anliftatc. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

other 

somebody,  something   .    .    . 
nobody,  nothing 

ku'tAga 

kuHAffA^i 

uwi'yShA'gi 
d'guwi'yUha'gt 

Ini'tAffi 
kd'g6i 

Ini'tAffA^i 

kd'gShA'nt 
A'gwigdfgSkA'^i 

The  first  of  these  forms  usually  plays  the  part  of  an  adjective, 
while  the  others  often  stand  alone  and  appear  as  nouns. 

Tcu'tAga  ne'niw^  the  other  man 
u'vnya''^  pyd'w^  somebody  is  coining 
dgvfwiyd^'^  ai'yo'*  nobody  is  here 
dgvn'kdgo^'*  a^'tdgVn*  nothing  is  left 

§  49*  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronoun  asks  about  the  quality  of  a  noim,  and 
inflects  for  number  and  gender.  There  are  two  pronouns  used 
absolutely. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inaolmato. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

PUml. 

who,  what 

yMeti 

tana 

todnShAffi 
tdnigi 

tdni 

tOnigi 
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The  first  pronoun  asks  of  quality  without  reference  to  limitation. 
wafnd^  tea'  Ina  ne'niw^  who  is  that  man? 
wdgunSf  pycUoyAni  what  dost  thou  bring? 

The  second  pronoun  expresses  quality  with  more  of  a  partitive 
sense. 

iafna'tca  %'na  ne'niv^f  which  is  the  man?  where  is  that  man? 
tafni  pyd'toyA'n^t  which  didst  thou  bring?  where  is  the  thing 
that  thou  broughtest? 

The  examples  show  the  predicate  use  of  the  pronouns.  The  pro- 
nouns have  also  an  attributive  function. 

waf Tid^^  ne'niw^t  what  man?    Also,  who  is  the  man? 
ta'na  ne'niw^f  which  man?    Also,  which  man  of  several? 

Numerals  (§§  50-62) 

§  50.  Cardinal  Numbers 

The  numeral  system  as  exemplified  in  the  form  of  the  cardinals 
starts  with  a  quinary  basis.  The  cardinals  in  their  successive  order 
are  as  follows: 

ne'gut*  one 
nl'cw*  two 
ne'svD*  three 
nyd'v)*  four 
nyd'uAnw^  five 
ne'guinvdci^g^  six 
no'hig^  seven 
ne'cwaci'g^  eight 
ca/g°-  nine 
me'dasv)^\. 

hm'tc*  r"° 

7-     .        ..      -  .^eleven 
meddsvnnegiUinesiw*! 

meddswinlcw*  i       , 

meddsmnicwi'nesl^w*  j 

meda' swine"  sw^  \.y.. 

J.     .         .,      .   .Uhu'teen 
meddswinesvnnesiw*] 

medd'swinyd^w*  i,    _^ 

7-     ...    .,      -X   .^fourteen 
meaasvnnyawi'nestw*} 

meddswi'nydnA  ^nw^  ]  ^  ^ 

J-     V     -  V      -%   i>fifteen 

meddswinegu'iwdcVg^  i  .   . 

-,-     •    ^  -  •  -/      -V.  i>8ixteen 
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medaswinohig^  \ 

,_     .   -T-  -,      -.   .^ seventeen 
medasfonnohiganesiw^] 

meddsmne'cwdcVg^ 


rrteddsmnecwddga/nesl^w 


jeighte 

meda/swica'g^  i    .     . 

7-     .  -  -/      .%   fVnmeteen 
meddswicaganes%w*\ 

nlwabitAg*  twenty 

nlcwdhitAgineguH^  i 

nlcwdhitAginegutinesl^w*}  ^ 

neswd^hitA''g*  thirty 

-7.^     .  -     .      ->   ,Uhirty-two 
neswaoitAgimcwinesiw*f         '^ 

nydwd'hitA^g^  forty 

nydwdbitAgirie^sw*  1  /    +    +u 

..    -7  •,     •         •      _t    j^ >  tort v-tnree 
nyavxibitAgiTieswinesxvr]        *^ 

nydnATwfhit^Ag^Yn  *. 

cegi'JcAUAW^       j      ^ 

nydriAnabitAginyd^w*  ]np.     ^ 

nydnAndhitAginydwinesl^w^      ^ 

neguiwddgd^hitA^g*  sixty 

negviwdcigdhitAginyduA^nw^  1  •  t    fi 

negutwddgdhitAginydnAUwi'nesVwi]       ^ 

nohigd'hitA^g*  seventy 

noJiigdhitAginequtwdci^g^  ] 

Iseventv— SIX 
nbhigdhitAginegutwdcigdnesi'w*]  ^ 

necwddgd'hitA^g*  eighty 

necwddgdhitAginohVg^  ]   -  ^. 

-  •  -x-^     •   -X-  -      ->   vl  eighty-seven 
necwacigaoitAginoJviganesiw*]    ^    "^ 

cdgd'hit'^Agi  ninety 

cdgdbitAginecwdd^g^  ]    -     .       .v. 

»  _7.^  ^.         _  .  -      -^   .Inmety-eight 
cdgabitAginecwaciganesiw^l         '^     ^ 

ne' gutwd^'hv^  one  hundred 

negutwd'hve'negu^t*    ]        i.      j    j       j 

^  ^    _,7  ^  ^_.  ^  vone  hundred  and  one 

Tiegutwa  kweneguhn^l 

nl'cwd'hv^  two  hundred 

nl(wd'hvemeddsmnanicwVn^  two  hundred  and  twelve 

ne'swd'hv^  three  hundred 

neswalcwenlcwdhitAginesvn'n^  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 

negutWAdgAtASwd^'hv^  six  hundred 

nohigAtASWd^'hv^  seven  hundred 

nacwddgAtASWd^'Tcw^  eight  hundred 

cdgA'tASWd^'hv^  nine  hundred 

me^ddswd^^Tcw^  ten  hundredl         ,,  , 

,,   ^,,    .         ,         fone  thousand 
negutima  ka  kw^  one  box    J 
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medoMidnegiUirieslwitASWd^'hv  • 

me'daswd^'hve  naf^kana  ne' gutuoa^'lcw*        eleven  hundred 

ne'gutima']ca'''kwe  na/'kdna  ne'gutwa^'hv,, 

The  cardinals  from  one  to  five  tenninate  with  the  inanimate  end- 
ing -i.  They  begin  with  the  consonant  n,  a  symbol  that  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  hand.  The  symbol 
is  valuable  for  the  suggestion  it  throws  upon  the  probable  origin  of 
the  numeral  system.  It  has  some  connection,  no  doubt,  with  the 
method  of  counting  with  the  fingers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  within  the  quinary  series  (viz.,  within  one  and  five,  inclusive) 
there  are  four  different  vowels  standing  immediately  after  n.  What 
part  and  how  much  vowel-change  may  have  played  in  the  formation 
of  the  system  is  yet  uncertain. 

Negu'twdci'g^,  the  cardinal  for  six,  contains  three  elements. 
The  first  is  negvi-,  and  stands  for  one.  The  second  is  probably  an 
initial  stem  oc-,  and  means  over,  across,  movement  across. 

of  cow*  over,  beyond,  an  obstruction  or  expanse 

d'cowiiv^  he  wades  across  a  stream 

d'ci'tA^'m*  again,  in  turn,  by  way  of  repetition  or  continuity 

The  third  element  is  the  ending  -gr«;  it  is  a  frequent  termination  for 
words  expressing  quantity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  series  that 
SIX,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  enter;  and  its  vowel  sometimes  lengthens 
to  d  when  another  element  is  added. 

meddsmriegutwdcigd^nesVw*  sixteen 
But  the   vowel   does    not  lengthen  in   neguiWAcigAtASWd^'hv^   six 

HUNDRED. 

No'Tiig^,  the  cardinal  for  seven,  does  not  yet  admit  complete 
analysis.  Initial  n-  and  final  -g^  are  the  only  intelligible  elements 
that  can  be  reduced  at  the  present. 

Ne'cwdci'g^,  the  cardinal  for  eight,  has  three  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cardinal  for  six.  The  first  is  nec^,  and  stands  for  three;  the 
second  is  dc-,  and  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  word  for  six;  the 
third  is  the  numeral  ending  -jr«. 

Cd'g^,  the  cardinal  for  nine,  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  numeral 
ending  -g^  is  clear,  but  cd-  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  cd-  may 
be  the  same  as  cd-,  an  initial  stem  conveying  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
movement,  passage  without  friction,  without  obstruction,  without 
impediment. 
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caf'powa'v)^  he  cries  out,  sending  his  voice  through  space 
cdpu'nigA^n*  a  needle  (that  is,  an  instrument  for  piercing  through 
an  obstacle  with  ease).  This  explanation  is  offered  for  the 
reason  that,  in  counting  hurriedly  from  one  to  ten,  an  adverb 
hm'tc^  is  given  for  ten.  The  adverb  means  the  end,  and  co- 
may  possibly  express  the  idea  of  an  easy  flow  of  the  count 
up  to  the  adverb  TcvyCtc^,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  series. 

Me'dasw^j  the  word  for  ten,  is  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive  verb 
of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Its  middle  part  -das-  may 
be  the  same  thing  as  tAa-,  which  signifies  quantity,  usually  with  the 
notion  of  as  many  as,  as  much  as.  An  explanation  of  initial  me-  is 
as  yet  impossible.  [The  element  tAS-  occurs  always  in  the  form  tASwi-, 
which  is  an  initial  stem.    See  §  16.  — T.  M.] 

With  the  cardinal  ten  the  numeration  apparently  changes  over  to 
a  decimal  system.  After  every  new  decimal,  the  cardinals  take  one 
or  the  other  of  two  forms.  One  is  a  cumulative  compound,  wherein 
the  part  indicating  the  decimal  comes  first,  and  the  smaUer  nimiber 
second. 

medaswineguH*  ten  one  (meaning  eleven) 

nlcwoMtAgine^aw*  twenty-three 

negutwd'hveneguH*  one  hundred  one  (meaning  one  hundred  and 
one) 

The  other  is  also  cumulative,  but  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive 
verb  of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
bination incorporates  nesi-j  an  element  used  in  the  word  for  finger, 
between  the  pronominal  ending  and  the  part  expressing  the  numeral. 

me'ddsw*  it  is  ten 
meddswinydwinesl^vi  it  is  ten  four 

The  initial  member  indicating  the  decimal  can  be  omitted,  if  the 
niuneration  is  clear  from  the  context.  For  example,  negutinesl^w^ 
can  mean  eleven,  twenty-one,  thirty-one,  forty-one,  and  so  on 
up  to  and  including  ninety-one.  It  jiunps  such  numbers  as  a 
himdred  and  one  and  a  thousand  and  one;  but  it  can  be  used  to 
express  a  hundred  and  eleven,  and  a  thousand  and  eleven,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  one-series,  as  in  the  instances  just  cited.  In  the  same 
way  nicwinesl^w*  can  be  used  to  express  a  two-series;  nemvinesl^w*,  a 
three-series;  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  cdpdfiesVv>^j  a  nine-series. 
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The  element  expressing  hundred  is  -d'Jcw^,  the  same  thing,  prob- 
ably, as  the  collective  suffix  used  to  indicate  things  which  are  wooden: 


cega'hw^  pine  [literally,  skunk-tree. — T.  M.] 
ma'^hwahi)*  bear-tree 
'pA'siga'^Tcw^  board 

The  suffix  ends  with  €,  which  is  characteristic  of  an  adverb. 
Numeration  in  the  hundreds  is  expressed  with  the  smaller  number 
coming  after  the  higher.  There  are  two  forms, — one  with  simply  the 
combination  of  high  and  low  number: 

nlcwa/'kwenVcui^  two  hundred  two  (for  two  hundred  and  two) 
the  other  with  this  combination  terminated  by  the  local  demon- 
strative adverb  i'na^  there,  in  or  at  that  place: 

nlcwS'kwe'nltwHn^  two  hundred  two  there 

The  suffixed  adverb  has  very  nearly  the  force  of  also,  too,  as 
used  ihvm  with  numerals.  In  the  series  between  six  and  nine,  inclu- 
sive, where  the  numeral  ending  is  -ga,  the  quantitative  element  -tAS-. 
[tASwi'f  see  §  16.  — ^T.  M.]  comes  in  between  the  cardinal  and  the  sign 
for  the  hundred. 

negutwdcigAtASWd^*Jcw'  six  times  hundred  (for  six  hundred) 
cdgAUASWd^'kw'  nine  times  hundred  (for  nine  hundred) 

It  takes  the  same  place  in  hundreds  after  a  thousand. 

TmddsvnnegutiiAStvd^'hv^  ten  one  times  himdred 
meddswinegutineslwitASWd^^kw''  one  ten  times  hundred 

Both  of  the  preceding  examples  mean  eleven  hundred. 

Thousand  is  expressed  in  two  ways, — one  by  the  combination  of 
TEN  and  the  sign  for  hundred,  meddsv)d'Jcw*';  the  other,  and  the  one 
more  usual,  by  a  compound  expressing  one  box,  negutima'lca^'hv. 
The  word  for  box  is  ma*ka*hv*y  of  inanimate  gender.  With  the 
meaning  a  thousand,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  adverb  by  ending 
with  e.  The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  In  some  of  their  earlier  sales  of 
land  to  the  government,  the  people  received  payment  partly  in  cash. 
This  money  was  brought  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  thousand 
dollars.  From  that  circumstance  the  term  for  one  box  passed  in 
numeration  as  an  expression  for  a  thousand.  The  term  is  now  a  fix- 
ture, even  though  its  form  is  lees  simple  than  the  more  logical  word. 
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The  psychological  reason  for  the  preference  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  fact  that  the  word  for  one  box  stood  as  a  smgle  term  for  a 
definite  high  number  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  adapta- 
tion. The  word  for  ten  hundred,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
ten  groups  of  high  numbers,  each  group  having  the  value  of  a  distinct 
number  of  units.  To  use  one  word  that  would  stand  for  a  high 
decimal  number  may  have  seemed  easier  than  to  express  the  same 
thing  by  the  use  of  smaller  integers  in  multiple  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  is  done  with  numerations  that  extend  far  into  the 
thousands;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  little  effort  to  count  with  high  num- 
bers, it  is  within  the  power  of  the  language  to  express  any  number 
desired.  To  express  ten  thousand,  and  have  it  generally  under- 
stood, is  to  say — 

ne'gutima'IcA^'kw*  me'ddse^nw*  Ini^tAse^nw*,  which  is,  in  the  order 
as  the  words  come,  one  box,  rr  is  taken  ten  times,  that  is 

ITS  SUM 

A  number  like  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
would  be — 

ne^guHmcTka^'Jcw*    nyd'wdbitAgitA'swima^lca^^hv*    nl'cwd^hva^n^ 
medd'swinesvn'n^.    The  words  in  their  order  mean  one  box, 

FORTY  IS    THE    NUMBER  OF  TIMES    THE    BOX   IS  TAKEN,   TWO 

hundred  PLUS,  TEN  THREE  ALSO    [TasvA  18  the  Same  as  the 
initial  stem  tASwi, — ^T.  M.] 

The  more  intelligent  express  such  high  numbers  in  shorter  terms. 

Cardinals  occupy  initial  place  in  composition  when  they  stand  in 
an  adjective  relation:  as — 

ne'guti'nentw°'  one  man 
mfcwVTcwa'g*  two  women 
negu'tihi'v)^  he  is  alone 
m/dwA^g^  they  are  two 

Cardinals  are  used  freely  as  nouns,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  connection  they  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender. 

ne'ndwa'vf'  Tie' gut*  I  saw  one  animate  (object) 
ne'ndt^  ne'gut*  I  saw  one  inanimate  (object) 
nepyd'TidWA^g*  nya/w*  I  fetched  four  animate  (objects) 
ne'pydt^  nyd'w*  I  fetched  four  inanimate  (objects) 

§  51.  Ordinals 

The  ordinals  are  combinations  with  the  initial  parts  derived  from 
cardinals ;  but  the  first  ordinal  has  a  separate,  distinct  word.     Begin- 
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ning  with  the  second  ordmal  is  an  incorporated  -dnAmeg^  or  -duAmeg^y 
the  final  ending  of  which  is  the  snflSx  -^',  met  with  so  frequently  in  a 
locative  relation;  that  is  the  sense  of  it  here.  With  the  eleventh 
ordinal,  and  every  other  after,  occurs  the  numeral  element  tAS- 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  compound  ending  -onAmeg*  or  -duAmeg^, 
Ordinals  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender.     They  are  as  follows: 

me'net^  first 

nlcd^nATne^g^  second 

neso'nAme^g*  third 

nydd^uAme^g*  fourth 

nyduAndnA^meg*  fifth 

negutwddgd'nAme^g*  sixth 

nohigduAmeg^  seventh 

necwddgdUAme^g*  eighth 

cdgd'nAme^g*  ninth 

meddsd'nAme^g*  tenth 

meddswinegutHASonAmeg*  I  1         th 

meddswinegut^TieslvntASdnAmeg^} 

nicwdhitAgitASonAmeg^  twentieth 

negutwd'hwetASdUATne^g^  hundredth 

meddswdVwetASdnAmeg^      T,  ,., 

.7    ,,      .     _    ^       .^thousandth 
neguhma  lea  kwetASonAmeg*} 

§  S2*  Iteratives  and  IMstributives 

Iteratives  indicate  repetition  in  point  of  time,  as  once,  twice, 
THRICE.  They  are  derived  from  cardinals,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
inanimate,  intransitive  verb.  With  the  sixth  iterative  occurs  the 
numeral  element  -tAS-,  denoting  quantity;  it  is  incorporated  after  the 
cardinal  elements,  and  is  found  with  all  the  rest  of  the  iteratives. 
The  iteratives  follow  thus  in  order: 

ne'gute^nw*  first  time 

ni'cenw^  second  time 

ne'senw^  third  time 

nyd'wen*  fourth  time 

nyd'nAne^nw^  fifth  time 

negutwdcigAtAse^nw*  sixth  time 

no^higAiAse^nw^  seventh  time 

ne^cwdcigAtAse^nw*  eighth  time 

cd'gAtase^nw*  ninth  time 

me'ddse^nwi  tenth  time 

meddswinegutitAsenw*  1  ,         ,,   .• 

,.     •    ^.      •    .^      X     .  f eleventh  time 
TneddsvnnegutinesivntAsenw*  J 
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.     uicwdbitAgitAse^nw^  twentieth  time 
negutwakwetAse^nw*  hundredth  time 

nlcwd*hveneswaJntAginyUwine8twitA8e^nw*  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  time 

nemjUima'JcaikwetAse^nw^]^,  ,,,  ^. 

J.     _,,     ^      ^     .       ^thousandth  tune 
meddswa  kwetAsenw*      J 

Distributives  express  the  number  of  things  taken  at  a  time,  as 

EACH  ONE,  TWO  AT  A  TIME,   EVERY  THIRD  ONE,   FOUR  APIECE.      The 

distributive  idea  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  numeral 
syllable.     In  the  following  are  some  distributive  cardinals: 

nd^neguH*  each  one 

ndnlcw^  each  two 

ndnesw*  or  nafnesw^  each  three 

nd'nydw^  or  ndnydw*  each  four 

nd^nydnA^nw*  each  five 

ndnegutwdcVg^  each  six 

nd'nohi^g^  each  seven 

nd'necwdci^g^  each  eight 

cd'cag^  each  nine 

mU^medd^sw*  each  ten 

md'meddswineguH*  \      ,     i 

..,      j«     •     ^-      -%   V reach  eleven 
nuimecidswirieguhnesiw*) 

rw/nicwabitA'g*  each  twenty 

nd'nlcwdbitAgini'cw*  \      u  .        .     ^ 

-/  -     -T-^     •  -     •      -x   vfcach  twenty-two 
nanicwabitAgimcwinesiw*  J  '^ 

nd^neswdbitA^g^  each  thirty 

nd^nydwdbitA^g^  each  forty 

nd^nyduAnwdbitA^g*  each  fifty 

nd'negutwdcigdbitA^g^  each  sixty 

nd^nohigdbitA^g*  each  seventy 

rwfnecwdcigdbitA^g^  each  eighty 

cd'cdgdbitA'g^  each  ninety 

nd^negutwd^^hv'  each  hundred 

md^meddswd^'hv' 

nd^negutirriA' 

Examples  of  distributive  ordinals  are — 

mdmenet^  every  first 

nd'nlconAme^g^  every  second 

ndn^sdriAmeg^  every  third 

md'meddsdnAme^g*  every  tenth 

nd'negutwd'hvetASduAme^g*  every  himdredth 
Distributive  iteratives  are  expressed  in  a  similar  way. 

nd'negute^nw^  it  is  once  at  a  time 
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nd'mce^nw*  it  is  twice  at  a  time 
nd^nese^nw^  it  is  thrice  at  a  time 

These  distributives  are  often  followed  by  the  local  demonstrative 
adverb  i'c\  denoting  toward,  movement  away  toward  something. 
The  adverb  adds  to  the  distributive  notion  the  idea  of  movement 
by  groups. 

nafnlcfwi'c^  two  at  a  time 
nd'neswi^c*  three  at  a  time 
md'medoMinnlcwinesvwi^c^  thirteen  at  a  time 
ndntcwdhitAgitASonAmegi^c*  every  twentieth 
Tvd'ndhigAtAsenwi'c*  every  seventh  time 

In  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  the  cardinal  is  the  multipli- 
cand, and  the  iterative  the  multiplier. 

ne'guii  nd^negute^nw*  one  is  taken  once  at  a  time 
nl'cwi  nd'nwe^nw^  two  is  taken  twice  at  a  time 
ne^swi  ndfnese'nw^  three  is  taken  thrice  at  a  time 

Note. — ^Half  and  fourth  are  the  only  fractions  made  use  of  by  the 
dialect.    The  Avord  for  half  is  expressed  absolutely  by  affeta'w*,  an 
adverb  denoting  half.     It  forms  the  denominator,  while  a  cardinal 
is  used  in  the  numerator. 
negvM'pe'ta^w*  one  half 
nlcwd'pe'ta^w*  two  halves,  two  parts 

The  word  for  fourth  is  a/scpA^n^y  an  adverbial  form  of  d'sepA^n*^ 
RACCOON.  The  term  comes  from  the  fourth  of  a  dollar,  which  was 
the  price  paid  for  a  raccoon-skin  at  the  trading-store.  It  is  the 
denominator,  while  the  cardinal  is  the  numerator. 

negvM'sepA^n'  one-fourth,  quarter  of  a  dollar 
neswd'sepA^e''  three-fourths,  seventy-five  cents 

There  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  Ind^  with  the  meaning  usually  of 
THERE,  AT  THAT  PLACE.  When  it  comcs  after  such  phrases  as  have 
been  given,  it  has  the  meaning  of  plus;  the  fraction  is  partly  broken, 
and  the  terms  then  express  addition. 

negutdpeta^mna^  one  and  a  half 
negutdsepA^nlna^  plus  a  fourth 

§  53.  Adverbs 

There  are  numerous  adverbs  that  express  great  variety  of  relation- 
ship.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  used  as  adjimcts.     As 
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adjuncts,  some  have  great  freedom  of  position,  and  others  have  not 
that  freedom.  Among  the  adverbs  of  free  position  are  those  express- 
ing time. 

I'nug*  af'pyaya'n^  to-day  was  when  I  came 
pyafw^  a^cawaHy^  he  came  long  while  ago 
aslcA^tcima'**  nVpy^  by  and  by  I  will  come 

Other  adverbs  are  less  free  as  to  position.  Such  are  those  that  do 
the  double  office  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

ne'*kAni  pe'pon*  during  the  whole  year 
ne'*kAn  a/'pemdtesiHc*  during  all  the  time  that  he  lived 
a'ya'pwaV*  nd'wa'hvd^g*  before  noon;  before  mid-day 
a'ya'pwaw*  pyd^tc^  before  he.  came 

These  limited  adverbs  occurring  in  first  position  really  perform  the 
oflBce  of  initial  stems.  The  following  examples  show  adverbs  in 
composition  with  secondary  stems : 

tcVgepyd^g*  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
Si'kwitApa'Jcwi  on  top  of  the  lodge 

Some  adverbs  express  a  modal  sense,  and  have  the  force  of  either 
a  clause  or  a  sentence. 

kaci'wftto  V  of  course  it  is  true  (said  in  answer  to  a  question) 
kaciVi'toV*  I  don't  care  what  happens;  it  makes  no  difference 
ma'satci  pyd^w°-  he  had  a  hard  time  getting  here 

The  qualifying  force  of  some  adverbs  is  so  extensive  as  to  make 
them  into  conjunctives.     Amongst  their  many  values  as  conjunctives 
are — 
General  connectives: 
nd^^T(f^  AND,  as — 

TcVna  na^'kAm'n*  thou  and  I 
ce'wdn'^  but,  in  which  an  objection  is  implied,  as — 

dtci'moM^p*  ce^wknei,  WA^niJcd^w^  he  was  told,  but  he  forgot 

Introductives : 

nahi'  WELL,  I  SAT,  as — 

nahi',  nldteso^'lcdnd^w^ well,  I  will   tell  the  story  of 

him  

Icaho'j  with  much  the  same  meaning  and  use  as  naJii' 
TcA^cind^^  why!  how  now!  as — 

ka'cina^*,  d^gwindgwai^yAnVn*  why,  thou  hast  not  gone  yet! 
TcA'dna'gvf'  is  much  like  TcA'drvd^* 
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§  54.  Interjections 

There  are  also  numerous  interjections.     Naturally  most  of  them 
have  to  do  with  the  expression  of  subjective  states  of  the  mind. 
There  are  two  interjections  of  very  common  use,  and  they  will  be 
the  only  ones  to  be  mentioned.     One  is  tai'ydna^*  would  that  I 
HAD  MY  wish!     It  IS  uscd  with  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  prayer. 
Tai'ydna^*^  pyd^te!  oh,  I  wish  he  would  come! 
The  other  interjection  is  tdy  expressing  wonder.     It  can  and  often 
does  occur  alone,  but  it  is  more  common  as  a  suffix. 
(Vyyatcitcl!  when,  lo,  here  he  came ! 

§  66.  CONCLUSION 

On  account  of  the  limitation  of  space,  the  description  of  the  gram- 
matical processes  of  this  Algonquian  dialect  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
general  summary.  A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  lightly  touched 
upon,  and  much  has  been  wholly  left  out.  It  has  been  the  plan  to 
point  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible  such  features  as  would  give  an 
intelligible  idea  of  what  the  grammar  of  this  one  Algonquian  dialect 
is  like.  The  description  will  close  with  the  text  of  a  myth  that  was 
purposely  abbreviated  in  the  telling.  It  is  told  in  a  straightforward 
idiom  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  emphasis,  which  often  goes 
with  the  language  of  myths.  The  translation  keeps  close  to  the  order 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  text.  There  is  also  a  short  analysis  of 
some  of  its  morphology  and  sjrntax. 


§§  54,  55 
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TEXT 

[Cf.  Fox  Texts,  pp.  70-74.] 
Ma'kwAn*  *       pamine'kawatcig*.* 

Bear  they  who  are  in  pursuit  oi  him. 

Inip*'        acawaiy**       negutenw**       a'pep5g**       a'A'skime'pug*^ 

It  is  said  long  ago  it  was  once  when  It  was  when  firat  it  bad 

winter  snowed 

a'A'skanwig**  neswi®  neniwAg*^*^  acicawatc*"  mamaiy*"  kegiceyap*.*' 

whiJe  the  first  three  men  they  went  to  early  in  the  morning, 

snow  was  on  hunt  for  game 

ApAta'kig* "     a'pe'kwisasAga*k*  **    ma^kwAn* "       a'pitci'kawanitc'.*^ 

On  the  hilisiae  where  it  was  thick  bear  he  went  in  making  a 

with  growth  trail. 


1  ma*'kwAn*  object  of  the  following  participle  (ma")kt£K>  animate  noun,  nominative  singular;  -ni  objective 
animate  singular  suffix  [§  42]). 

^pdmiju'ka'wdtci'gt  third  person  plural,  animate,  transitive  participle  (pdmt-  lor  pemi-  [Initial  stem 
denoting  movement  past;  e  of  pemi-  becomes d  in  the  participle,  §33];  -n^Jto-  a  secondary  stem  meaning 
TO  DRIVE,  TO  PURSUE  [§  19];  -w-  [$  21  (7)] ;  -d-  refers  to  the  animate  object  ma'kwAni;  -leigi  animate,  third 
person,  participial  plural  [§  33]). 

*  Inipi  combination  of  an  introductlve  and  a  quotative  (7'n<  [)  47]  singular,  inanimate,  demonstrative 
pronoun  used  as  an  introductive;  i'pi  impersonal  quotative,  occurring  usually  as  a  suffix  [}  41]). 

4  a'cawaVyt  temporal  adverb  expressing  remote  time  in  the  past  ()  63). 

•  ne'gute'^wi  iterative  (§  52)  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  Inanimate,  Intransitive  verb  of 
the  Independent  series  (J  28). 

*&"pep6^gi  third  person  singular  Inanimate  Intransitive  verb  of  the  indefinite  conjunctive  mode  {&■ 
temporal  augment;  pep-  initial  stem  used  to  express  notions  of  winter,  cold,  snow  [%  16];  -gi  suffix  with 
a  locative  sense  [}  42]). 

7  d-A'ski'me'pu'gi  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  6  {aaki-  Initial  stem  slgnlfyhig  early,  soon,  FmsT  [\  16^ 
me-  Initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice,  cold;  mepw-  to  snow). 

•  &' Ask&nwi^gi  an  impersonal  verb  of  the  Intransitive  conjunctive  mode  {Atk-  same  as  in  note  7;  -dnv- 
secondary  stem  denoting  state,  condition;  -gi  suffix  with  locative  sense). 

*  Titf^fwi  cardinal  used  as  an  adjective  to  the  following  noun. 

^^ne'niwA'gi  animate,  plural  noun,  subject  of  the  following  verb  (nefniw  nominative  singular;  -^ 
suffix  denoting  plurality  f5  42J). 

"dd'cduxt*^^  {clcd  initial  stem  to  hunt;  third  person  plural,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  con- 
junctive mode  [§  29]). 

"  mA'maiya  temporal  adverb  expressing  relative  time. 

u  kegl'eqfd^pa  temporal  adverb  referring  to  that  part  of  the  morning  just  before  and  Immediately  after 
sunrise. 

"  apA'td:kVgi  independent,  intransitive,  verbal  combination  used  like  a  noun  (apAt^akintod'p^taHpi 
signifying  hal?,  part  op;  •o:ki-  akin  to  a"jlc>  meaning  earth,  ground,  land;  -gi  locative  suffix). 

i^'dpe'kwisasAga'ki  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  not^  6  (d-  vowel  augment  same  as  In  note  6,  but  used  here, 
as  In  other  places  of  the  text,  with  a  relative  force;  pe'kwi-  Initial  stem  denoting  DENsrrr,  thickness 
[516];  soMAg-  reduplicated  form  of  the  initial  stem  »^^-[see  tAgi-  )  16],  which  has  taken  on  the  sense  of 
taking  hold  of;  -ki  third  person,  inanimate,  pronominal  ending  of  the  conjunctive  mode[)  29]). 

i«  ma"kwA  n  <  objective  form  of  an  animate  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  verb  that  follows. 

^T  apUci'ka'wdni'tci  third  person  singular,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode,  used 
with  a  subordinate  subject  in  the  objective  relation  (pi/-  Initial  stem  denoting  movement  into  ah 
enclosure  [§  16];  for  the  tri-  of  pilci-  cf.  pydtci-  under  pyd-,  also  )  8;  'ka-  secondary  stem  expressing  the 
notion  of  making  an  imprint,  sign,  track,  and  of  moving,  going  [%  18];  -ird- connective  stem  [S20];  -ni- 
incorporated  representative  of  an  objective  relation,  and  parallel  In  construction  to  -n'  in  ma*kwAni. 
It  belongs  with  -tci  in  nitci,  and  so  enters  into  a  subjective  relation  [J  34]). 
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Neguti^* a'pitcinaffAnatc* " aacrkahwatc*.**^  "Watcikesiyagicisawa!''" 

One  he  went  in  following        he  set  him  to  going.         '*  To  the  place  whence  the  source 

after  him  of  cold  Is  he  going  fast! " 

ahinatc*"  witamatcin'." 

said  he  to  him  whom  he 

him  accompanied. 

Watcikesiyagi"  wase'kag*,***  ''Watcmawa*kwagicisawal"''  ahitc*.^' 

From  the  place  he  who  went  *•  Towards  the  place  whence  the  mid-  said  he. 

where  it  w  cold         round  by  way  of,  day  \b  ne  hurrying! " 

Ini"  na'ka'*  watcinawa'kwagi**  wase'kag*^  "A*pAgicimiigicisawa!''** 

And     another       to  the  place  whence  he  who  went  "  towards  the  place  of  the 

then  the  source  of  the  noon-  round  by  falling  down  is  he  hatttening!" 

day  way  of 

ahitc*.'^ 

said  he. 

Aiyaco'k*    a'kiwinamoHatiwatc^"    AskAtcip*^      petegipyayat*'* 

To  and  fro  long  did  they  together  keep  Later  on  it  is  said        behind  he  who  was 

him  in  flight  from  them.  coming 

a'kigahinapitcS*'  a'A'skipA^ame'kwisenigitci!'*  keyahapaiy"  a'pemeg*" 

on  the  ground  as  he  it  lay  with  a  green  surface  lo,  it  was  the  fact         to  a  place 

looked,  above 


u  Tie'gtUi  cardinal  ()  50)  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  a  noun  understood. 

»  SpUcvnA'gArM'tci  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode  (pi/-  same  as 
in  note  17;  ndgA-  Initial  stem  meaning  to  follow  after  [§  16];  -n-  an  Intervocalic  causal  particle  [§§  8, 21]; 
-Or  objective  pronominal  element  referring  to  the  bear;  -tei  pronominal  sign  standing  for  the  third  person 
singular  subject,  conjunctive  [§29]). 

^&'aei'kahuAtc*  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  19  {'hi-  secondary  stem,  same  as  In  note  17;  -hw-  causal 
particle  [)  37];  -d-  same  as  In  note  19;  -tci  same  as  In  note  19). 

«  wiUdike9iy&gid$&wQ,^I  third  person,  singular,  animate  Intransitive  verb  of  the  Independent  series  {toatd- 
initial  stem  [from  utd,  a  locative  adverb  meaning  whence,  source  from,  awat  from  (§  16)];  ketifOr 
Initial  combination  expressing  cold;  -gi  locative  suffix  denoting  place  where  [§  42];  w&tdkesiyigi 
WHENCE  COMES  THE  COLD  Is  an  Inanimate  participial  construction;  iei  a  locative  adverb  denoting  hither, 
AWAY,  toward;  It  often  occurs  as  a  suf&x  [(52];  wSitciketiy&gki  toward  the  place  whence  combs 
the  cold  takes  the  place  of  an  initial  stem  to  the  rest  of  the  combination;  -i9&-  secondary  stem  expressing 
swift  movement  [)  19];  -ted  third  person  singular,  pronominal  sign  representing  an  Independent  animate 
subject,  lengthened  from  wa  [%%  6.  28]). 

*s  dMnOlci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  notes  19  and  20  (d-  as  In  note  15;  hi-  Initial  stem  meaning  to  sat  [§  16]; 
jn-  as  In  note  19;  -d-  as  In  note  19;  -tci  as  In  note  19). 

»  wU&mAtcini  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  participle  (tri-  initial  stem  denoting  com- 
panionship [§  16];  -^[J  8];  -d- secondary  stem  denoting  condition;  -to-  animate  causal  particle  [%%  21, 37]. 
jl-  animate  objective  sign;  -Uteini  contains  both  subject  and  object,  being  a  possessive,  transitive  parti- 
cipial [}  33]). 

S4  Explained  in  note  21. 

*  Participial  (§  33),  intransitive  animate:  hence  the  termination  -ga,  not  /a  (see  %  34);  -ka-  a  second- 
ary stem  meaning  track,  imprint  (§  18). 

»  waUA-  as  in  note  21;  n&uja'kw&gi  (J  63);  the  final  i  elided  (J  12)  l)efore  ici-  (J  16),  the  final  i  of  which 
is  likewise  lost;  -i9&wa  as  in  note  21. 

>7  M  an  initial  stem  as  in  ohiniUci  (note  22);  the  form  Is  the  third  person  singular  animate  intransitive 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  ((  29). 

«  See  note  3. 

»  An  adverb  (§  53). 

M  See  note  26. 

*i  d- prefix;  p^i^-an  initial  stem  meaning  to  strike  ((  14);  -/dfdwdasin  notes  21,26;  yi  locative  suffix. 

«  d- prefix;  kiwi-  an  Initial  stem  cognate  with  *I-  (5  16);  -n-  intervocalic  (J  8);  -d-  a  secondary  stem 
often  used  to  indicate  fuoht  (§  19);  -m^  instrumental  particle  (}§  21, 37);  -6-  sign  of  middle  voice  (§  40); 
-t-  an  Intervocalic  (§  8);  -d-  Is  not  clear;  -tl-  sign  of  reciprocity  ($38);  -wdtci  sign  of  third  plural 
animate  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  ()  29). 

"  For  AskAtei+ipi:  AtkAtci  cognate  with  atki-  ($  16);  ipi  as  In  note  3. 

**  peU0-  an  adverb;  gi  locative  suffix,  as  in  notes  7,  8, 14;  py&ydtf^  contains  pyd  an  initial  stem  denot- 
ing MOVEMENT  HITHER  (§  16);  yd-  an  Initial  stem  meaning  the  same  (see  below  dydwOte'^,  note  41);  from 
the  analogy  of  pydyAn^  (from  pyd)  it  is  likely  that  the  true  stem  is  yd;  -^  termination  of  the  animate 
intransitive  participial,  third  person  singular  ((  33). 

»  For  a'kigi  +  dhindpitci;  a'kigi  on  the  ground;  -gi  a  locative  suflix(542);  dhindpiici  {d—td  [J  29]); 
-A-  (5  8);  -<-  for  id  thus  (J  12);  -n-  (J  8);  dpi  to  see. 

«•  sen-  a  connet-tlve  stem  meaning  recunino,  lying  down  (§  20);  d—gi  as  In  note  6;  -tci  (§  54). 

•^  I  have  altered  a'pemegi  of  Dr.  Jones  to  d'pemegi.  The  first  can  not  be  analyzed;  the  second  can, 
and  is  supported  by  Spemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  (72.1).  The  a'prmrg  of  the  Fox  Texts  at  72.2  apparently 
is  a  typographical  error.    The  analysis  is  d—gi,  as  In  note  6.  /^^  ^^  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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a'i'ciweneguwatc***  ma'kwAn*.*    SasAgAnig*^   a'tetepine'kawawatc*^* 

was  the  way  along  which  the  bear.  At  the  thick  while  round  in  a  circle  they 

they  were  led  by  growth  drove  him 

keyahapaiy"         a*pemeg*"         ayawate'®." 

waa  really  the  into  the  when  they 

time  above  went. 

Ini  a'kdwepyayat*"  a'kowatcin***  a'kwagohSmatc*/*    "Matapye*,*^ 

There-        behind  he  who  him  who  was  then  did  ne  cry  out  to  "OUnion-of- 

upon  came  next  him,  Rivers, 

kiwataweM**  A'pemegiku*^  keteciwenegonana!"**  ahinatc*"  Matapya- 

let  us  turn  Into  the  sky  truly  he  is  leading  vou  and  said  he  to      Union-of-Rlvex8 

back!  me  away  I"  him 

hAnV*  cewana^  a'pwawipeme*tagutc'.^' 

him,  but  not  a  reply  did  he  get  from  him. 

Matapya'*  tcawine'k*  pamipahut*"  wisAgenuhahAn**'  ahutaihitc'.*^ 

Union-of-         In  the  middle       he  who  ran  past  little  Hold-Tight  did  he  have  for 

Rivers  space  his  pet. 

Tagwaginig*^        amAtAnawatc***        ma'kwAn*;'         anesawatc';*' 

In  the  fall  of  the  year        then  they  overtook  him  bear-him;  then  they  killed  him; 

kicinesawatc*"      me'tegumici     u'te'kuiiAn*    a'kickickahAmowatc*,** 

after  they  had  slain  him  oak  boughs  much  did  they  cut  them, 

na*ka*®  ma'komicyan*;  ahapAckinAnihawatc*"®  ma*kwAn*;*  kiciwinA- 

Ilkewise  sumachs;  then  they  put  him  to  lie  on  bear-him;  when  they 

top  of 

"  id  initial  stem  thus  (J  16);  -we-  variant  of  ipa  (from  Awa  [5  16]  by  §  12);  -n-  (§  21);  -e-  (§  8);  -^fa- 
sign  of  the  passive  (§  41);  d-watci{i2Q). 

^  MMvi (7- reduplicated  form  of  sAg-  an  initial  stem  (§  16),  as  in  note  15;  -a-  as  in  pAgA'  beside  pAgi-  to 
snuKs;  -n/-  (§  34);  -gi  locative  suffix  (J  42). 

«  &-  temporal  particle;  tetepi-  a  collateral  form  of  tetep-  (§  16),  an  initial  stem  denoting  movemknt  ix  a 
CIBCLB  (cf.  p«mf- and  pem-y,  ne'ka-  (5  19)  as  in  note  2;  -w-  apparently  a  glide  (J  8);  AtPdtei  termination 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  (§29),  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object 
the  third  jwrson  animate,  singular  or  plural. 

«  Third  person  plural  animate  past  subjunctive  Intransitive  (J  29). 

«  Compare  ffkdwOtcin  i  note  43;  pydydta  as  In  note  34. 

tt  A  participial  (see  $  33). 

«  dr-atci  (§  29);  -m-  (§J  21,  37). 

*  For  dp  cf.  ap6  ($24);  the  form  is  a  vocative  singular  animate  ({  42);  see  also  $  6. 

<•  For  kiw&-\-t&wii;  klwU-  initial  stem  to  turn  back  (5 16):  -iawii  for  -tawe  (§6)  sign  for  first  person 
plural  (excl.)  intransitive  imperative  (S  31). 

«  Wpemigi,  explained  in  note  37;  -ku  verily. 

'  For  ke—gun&nA  with  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  as  In  -iBdwd  (see  note  21);  ke—gun&tM  is  the  pro- 
nominal sign  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  singular  animate,  and  the  object  the  first  per- 
son plural  inclusive  independent  mode  ($28);  ieci-  variant  of  tAci-  ($  16);  -Moefu-  as  in  note  38. 

«  Ani  sign  of  the  singular  objective  case  singular  animate  (§  42). 

«0See553. 

"  pwawi-  the  negative  of  the  conjtmctive  verb;  It  stands  following  the  particles  &•  and  trf-,  and  before 
the  verbal  stems  (see  §  36.3);  -gu-  sign  of  the  passive  (§  41);  a  -Otd  {\  29). 

«*  A  participial  (§  33);  p&mi-  for  prmi'  by  reason  of  the  change  of  vowel  In  the  participle;  pemi-  ({  16); 
poAii-  same  as  -pah&-  ($  19). 

»•  -ijn<  as  in  note  49;  wl-  SAg-  (§  16). 

M  d—tci  (§  29);  'h'  a  glide  (§  8);  -u-  possessive  pronoun  his  (§  45);  for  the  omission  of  the  suffix,  see 
p.  852. 

»  -gt  locative  suffix;  -ni-  as  In  note  39. 

M  Sr  temporal  prefix;  -n-  an  Instrumental  x>article  (§  21);  -dw&tct  pronominal  sign  showing  the  subject 
to  be  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object  the  third  person,  .singular  or  plural,  animate,  con- 
junctive mode  (J  29);  mAtA  to  o\'ertake  (§  16). 

«  nes-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  slay  (§  16);  a-<lwatci  as  in  note  66. 

«  kid'  an  Initial  stem  denoting  coMPLETroN  (§  16). 

••  d^AmotDCUdii  29);  kic-  (§25);  kick-  (J  10);  -o-  (§  8);  -h-  (J  21). 

«  d-dVDdlci  (§  29);  'h-  (§  8);  see  note  91. 
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nihawatc**'  awapinenyaskwa'kawatc*.*'     WatapAgic*"  ahina'kawatc* 

finished  skinning       then  began  they  to  throw  them  Eastwara  was  where  they 

and  cutting  him  up  everywhere.  threw 

uwic';***    papogin'*®    a'kAtawiw&pAg***®   AnagwAg*®^    ketciwAgape'®;*® 

his  head;     in  the  wintertime     when  nearly  morning  stars  are  they  accustomed 

to  rise; 

inipiyow®'*    ini     ma'kowic*.^*^     Na'ka'®     uta'tagagwAn*^^      a'e'g*" 

it  is  said  in  times    that  bear-head  and  hisoack-bone  also 

past 

watapAg*^'  ahina'kawatc*.  A'e'gape*®^*  pepog*"  nawap*'®  AnagwAg*®' 

to  the  east        was  where  they  threw.    Also  it  is  wont   in  the^wmter    they  are  seen         stars 

asipocigig*."    Inipiyow®®"    ini    uta*tagagwAn*." 

they  that  He  close    and  itis  said  of  old    that  his  back-bone, 

together. 

Inipi'   naka^'    iyowe   winwaw*^*   Inigi'*  nigani  nyawi   anagwAg**^ 

It  is  said         also         in  the  past  they  these         iniront        lour  stars 

ina     ma'kw**®    na'ka^®     petegi     neswi     inigipiyowe^^     ma*kwAn** 

that  bear  and  behind  three  they  are  said  in  bear-him 

the  past 

pamine'kawatcig'.'    Tcawine^kitca*^  ina'*  tcAgi  Anago****  Acita'kwag6- 

they  who  were  in  pursmt  Truly  in  the  middle    there      little    tiny  star  near  to  does 

of  him.  space 

tcinw*.**    Inapi®*  Anemoha'*,*®  utaiyan**'  Matapya'*  WisAgenohAn*." 

it  hang.  It  is  said  little  dog,  his  pet        Union-of-Rivers  Hold-Tight, 

that  one 

Tagwagigin*^  me'tegumicyan***  na'ka^®  ma'kumicyan**®  watcimeck- 

Every  autumn  oaks  and  sumachs  why  they  are 

*i  Hd-  as  in  note  58;  -^wdUi  pronominal  termination  of  conjunctive  mode  ((  29),  as  in  notes  56, 57; 
-h'  (§  21);  wmAnir  (§  16). 

«  For  &—dwdtci:  w&pi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  inception  (§  16). 

«  wiUdpAglci  for  wdtdpAgi  (note  73);  ic<  ( J§  10,  52). 

"  tt-  his;  for  the  absence  of  the  m  suffix  see  $  45;  -<  (§  42). 

«  Compare  d^pepdgi  (note  6)  and  pep6gi  (note  73);  the  form  is  a  locative  (§  42). 

«  A  locative;  cf.  pOed^katawiwdpAnig  until  nearly  mobnino  298.2;  -wdpA-  is  the  same  as  the  initial 
stem  wdpA'  TO  see;  note,  too,  dtodbA-nig  at  break  of  day  222.15,  with  the  common  fluctuation  of  b 
and  p  (see  )  3). 

w  Noun,  animate  plural  (§42). 

«  For  ketdwAgi+dpe'e:  for  dpe'e  see  §  14;  ketdwAgi  (-wAgi  Is  the  sign  for  the  third  person  plural  inan- 
imate Intransitive  of  the  independent  mode  [§  28J). 

•  For  Ini+ipi+iydwe;  see  note  3  and  iydwe  next  paragraph. 
^«  ma'ktD<i+uwlei  (see  §  12). 

"  tt— ^n<(J45). 
7«  See  §  10;  d—gi  as  In  note  6. 
'»  A  locative. 
74  See  §§  10, 14. 
«  See  note  6. 

7*  Tiduh  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  see;  cf.  dndwdwdtc{  0  they  beheld  him  198.2;  -dpi  the  termina- 
tion of  the  third  person  plural  indefinite  passive,  independent  mode  (§  41). 

77  See  -cin-  (§  20)  and  also  §  12. 

78  Accidentally  omitted  in  §  44. 
7»  Animate  plural  of  ina  (J  47). 

M  I  have  altered  inini  ma'kwAnt  of  Dr.  Jones  to  tTia  ma'kwa  (see  72.8),  as  is  required  by  the  analysis 
(cf.  §§  42,  47). 
'I  For  Inigi  ip*  iyowe  see  notes  69  and  79. 
K  -led  verily. 

*  See  §  12  for  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  formation  of  Andgvfl. 
M -«»-(§  20?);  -M;a(J28). 

«*  For  tna-fipt  see  notes  3  and  80. 

w  a  shows  that  the  noun  is  animate  singular  (5  42). 

87  See  J  45. 

w  -glni  termination  of  the  locative  plural  (5  42). 

^Inanimate  plural  (J72). 
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wipAga'k***'  ahapAskinAnicigawatc*"^  ameskdwig*®^  ta'tupAgon.*"*  Ini** 

red  at  t£e  leaf        when  they  put  to  lie  on  top  of        then  bloody  became  leaves  That 

tagwagigin*       watcimeckwipAga'k*"*       me'tegumicyan**'        na'ka" 

m  the  fan  why  the  leaves  became  red  oaks  and 

ma'komicyan*.*' 

sumachs. 

Ina'kwitc'.» 

That  is  the  end. 

[Translation] 

They  who  are  in  Pursuit  op  the  Bear 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a  time  long  ago  when  it  was  winter, 
when  it  had  snowed  for  the  first  time,  while  yet  the  first  fall  of  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  there  were  three  men  who  went  forth  to  hunt  for 
game  early  in  the  morning.  At  a  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where 
there  was  a  thick  growth  of  shrub  did  a  bear  enter  in,  as  was  shown 
by  the  sign  of  his  trail.  One  (man)  went  in  after  him  and  started 
him  going  in  flight.  ''Away  toward  the  place  from  whence  comes  the 
cold  is  he  making  fast!''  called  he  to  his  companion. 

He  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from  whence  comes 
the  cold,  "In  the  direction  from  whence  comes  the  source  of  the 
mid-day  time  is  he  hurrying  away!''  he  said. 

Then  another  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from 
whence  comes  the  noon-time,  ''Toward  the  place  where  (the  Sun) 
falls  down  is  he  hastening  away!"  said  he. 

Back  and  forth  for  a  long  while  did  they  keep  the  bear  fleeing 
from  one  and  then  another.  After  a  while,  according  to  the  story,  as 
one  that  was  coming  behind  looked  down  at  the  earth,  lo !  the  surface 
of  it  was  green.  For  it  is  really  the  truth  that  up  into  the  sky  were 
they  led  away  by  the  bear.  While  about  the  place  of  the  dense 
growth  of  shrub  they  were  chasing  him,  then  was  surely  the  time 
that  into  the  sky  they  went. 

Thereupon  he  who  came  behind  cried  out  to  him  who  was  next, 
*'0  Union-of-Rivers,  let  us  turn  back!  Verily,  into  the  sky  is  he 
leading  us  away!"  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers,  but  no  reply  did  he 
get  from  him. 

Union-of-Rivers,  who  went  running  between  (the  man  ahead  and 
the  man  behind),  had  Hold-Tight  (a  little  puppy)  for  a  pet. 

»o  wdtci-  as  in  notes  21, 26, 90;  meckwi-  blood,  same  as  meskwi  (see  §  9);  -pA-  as  in  UttupAgdni  leaves; 
.^(J20);-*<(J29). 

w  &—watci  (§29;)  -^-  (5  20);  -ci-  for  -ctn-  (§  20);  loss  of  n  (§  12);  -ft-  presumably  a  glide  (|  8); 
apAskinAfii  same  as  apAckinAni  in  ShapAckinAni-Mwdtc  above  (see  note  90). 

"  Ametlcdwigi  a  variant  for  &m€9k6v)^ki:  &—'ki  (§29);  meskd-  for  meskw*  (note  90,  §  12  near  the  end); 
-tt»<-(20). 

*  Plural  of  ta'tupAgwi  (see  §§  12,  ^42  );  -pA-  as  in  wdUcimeckwipAga'k*. 

M  See  note  3. 

« For  in<  d'kwUd  (§10);  ti—tci  (§29).  r^  1 
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In  the  fall  they  overtook  the  bear;  then  they  slew  liim;  after 
they  had  slain  him,  then  many  boughs  of  an  oak  did  they  cut, 
likewise  sumachs ;  then  with  the  bear  lying  on  top  (of  the  boughs) 
they  skinned  him  and  cut  up  his  meat;  after  they  had  skinned  him 
and  cut  up  his  meat,  then  they  began  to  scatter  (the  parts)  in  all 
directions.  Toward  the  place  from  whence  the  dawn  of  day  hurled 
they  the  head;  in  the  winter  time  when  the  dawn  is  nearly  breaking, 
(certain)  stars  were  wont  to  appear;  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
that  head.  And  his  back-bone  toward  the  east  did  they  also  fling. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  winter  time  for  (certain)  stars  to  be  seen 
lying  close  together.     It  has  been  said  that  they  were  that  back-bone. 

And  it  has  also  been  told  of  them  (viz.,  the  bear  and  the  hunt- 
ers) that  the  (group  of)  four  stars  in  front  was  the  bear,  and  that 
the  three  behind  were  they  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  bear.  There 
in  between  (the  star  in  front  and  the  star  behind)  a  tiny  httle  star 
hangs.  They  say  that  was  a  Uttle  dog,  Hold-Tight,  which  was  pet 
to  Union-of-Rivers. 

As  often  as  it  is  autumn  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden  at  the 
leaf  for  the  reason  that  when  they  (the  hunters)  place  (the  bear)  on 
top  of  (the  boughs),  then  stained  become  the  leaves  with  blood.  That 
is  why  every  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
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SIOUAN 
DAKOTA  (TETON  AND  SANTEE  DIALECTS) 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 


By  Franz  Boas  and  John  R.  Swanton 


§  1.  INTEODUCTION 

The  Siouan  languages  are  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of 
dialects.  One  group  of  tribes  speaking  Siouan  languages  lived  on 
the  western  plains,  extending  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  far  to  the  south.  Another  group  of  dialects  was  spoken  by 
tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  Appalachian  region;  and  two  isolated 
dialects  belonged  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  lower  Yazoo  river,  respectively.  At  present 
the  last  two  groups  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  following  sketch  of  Siouan  grammar  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Santee  and  Teton  dialects  of  the  Dakota  language,  which  embraces 
four  dialects — Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assiniboin.  Santee  and 
Yankton  are  spoken  by  the  eastern  Dakota  bands,  Teton  by  the  west- 
ern bands,  and  Assiniboin  by  those  of  the  northwest.  The  material 
for  the  present  sketch  is  contained  mainly  in  the  grammar,  texts,  and 
dictionary  of  the  Santee,  published  by  S.  R.  Riggs  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  vols,  vii,  ix).  This  account  has  been 
the  basis  of  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton's  studies  of  a  series  of  Teton  Texts, 
in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  written  by 
George  Bushotter,  a  Teton  Dakota.  In  the  summer  of  1899  Doctor 
Swanton  revised  these  texts  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  reservation  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Estes,  a  Yankton  Dakota,  who  had  been  long 
resident  among  the  Teton,  and  who  was  at  that  time  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools.  Doctor  Swanton's  notes,  contained  in  the 
present  account,  refer  to  the  Teton  dialect,  while  the  material  based 
on  Riggs's  published  Santee  material  has  been  discussed  by  F.  Boas. 
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The  Ponca  material  has  been  gleaned  from  a  study  of  J.  Owen  Dor- 
sey's  work,  The  ^egiha  Language  (Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  vol.  vi  ^).  The  Winnebago  material  is  based  on  the  unpub- 
lished collections  of  Mr.  Paul  Radin.  The  notes  on  both  of  these 
dialects  have  been  written  by  F.  Boa.s.  Page  references  in  the  sections 
describing  Santee  and  Ponca  refer  to  the  publications  by  Riggs  and 
Dorsey  referred  to  befoi*e. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Since  Kiggs,  in  his  grammar  and  dictionary,  does  not  distinguish 
the  aspirates  and  surd  stops,  which  were  first  discovered  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  and  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  American  lan- 
guages, we  give  here  the  description  of  the  Teton  as  obtained  by 
Doctor  Swanton.  In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  usage 
employed  in  printing  Dakota  books,  Riggs's  alphabet  hss  been  adhered 
to;  but  p\  k\  t\  and  6'  have  been  added  to  designate  the  aspirates  of 
the  corresponding  surds.  Doctor  Swanton  also  distinguishes  a  fortis 
§  and  4;  a  is  an  obscure  vowel,  related  to  short  o  and  S. 

TABLE  OF  SOUNDS  OF  TETON 


CX)N80NANT8 


Stonn 


Cotitinued 


S   £ 


n     I      - 

-    -    y 


Labial h    p    p  j)    -    -    -    7n    -    w 

Dental d    t     f  t    z    8     § 

Dorso-palatal ___  ____ 

Affricatives -    c     c  ^    -    -    - 

Alveolar ___  -^^ 

Palatal g    k    k'  Jc    -     - 

Velar g    -    -  (.^)   -    K 

Open  breathing ___-^_ 


4     - 


VOWELS 

A 

/ 

e 

e 

a 

0 

u 

.        /« 

- 

e^ 

r/" 

d^ 

yfl 

Pure    .... 
Nasalized      .     . 

'See  F.  Boas,  Notes  on  the  Ponka  Grammar  (Congr^s  Internalional  des  Am^ricanistes,  x^-*  session, 
Quebec,  1907,  vol.  Il,  pp.  317-337). 
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The  affricatives  have  been  placed  in  the  group  of  stops  because 
they  are  closely  associated  with  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
fortis  velar  occurs. 

The  aflfricative  t  series  corresponds  to  the  English  ch  in  church; 
the  S,  k  series  to  z  in  azure  and  to  sh  in  shore;  H  to  the  velar  ch  in 
German. 

The  phonetic  system  of  Santee  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Teton, 
except  that  I  is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  d  and  n.  Teton  n  is  either 
initial  or  follows  Ji  or  g. 

In  Ponca,  y  of  the  series  of  sounds  enumerated  before  is  absent, 
and  is  throughout  replaced  by  4  (English  sonant  tii).  According  to 
Dorsey,  this  sound  approaches  the  I  and  r  of  other  dialects;  i.  e. ,  it  is 
pronounced  slightly  laterally  and  with  a  tendency  to  a  trill.  The 
sonant  of  the  aflfricative  series,  /,  occurs  in  Ponca,  and  I  is  absent. 
In  Kansas,  which  is  closely  related  to  PoncA,  the  Teton  y  is  replaced 
by  I. 

In  Winnebago  the  Teton  y  is  replaced  by  a  weakly  trilled  linguo- 
apical  r.    Two  n  sounds  are  found,  one,  n,  more  strongly  sonant 
than  the  other  n.     In  the  velar  series  the  sonant  continued  sound  y 
,  occurs  besides  the  surd  K. 

In  the  printed  Poni^a  texts  published  by  Dorsey  an  alphabet  is  used 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  Dakot;a  alphabet  used  by  Riggs  and  in 
later  publications  based  on  Riggs.  Dorsey's  alphabet  agrees  in  many 
respects  better  with  the  systems  of  transcription  used  in  rendering 
American  languages  than  Riggs's  alphabet.  Nevertheless  we  have 
adhered  here  to  the  Riggs  system  and  have  avoided  the  awkward 
inverted  letters  used  by  Dorsey. 


Riggs 

Dorsey 

p,t,k 

<?,  ^^ 

8,  8 

8,0 

6 

P 

P\t\k'^ 

p,t,k 

?,  '<' 

(?) 

<5'» 

tc 

Ih  t,  i: 

p\  t\  *' 

4' 

tc' 

1 

j 

■     .    /' 

dj 

n 

?(?) 

9 

^(?) 

1  Supplementary  symbols  used  in  this  sketch. 
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We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  sounds  §  and  4  occur  in  Ponca. 
The  sounds  s  and  c  of  Ponca  have  been  rendered  here  by  analogy  by 
8*  and  S\  but  their  character  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

In  Santee  consonantic  clusters  in  initial  position  are  common,  while 
they  are  absent  in  terminal  position.  In  these  consonantic  clusters 
three  groups  may  be  distinguished, — clusters  with  initial  surd  stops; 
those  with  initial  m  and  h;  and  those  with  initial  8^  6^  U.  The  first 
of  these  groups  never  occurs  in  Ponca,  the  second  shows  a  remarkable 
variability  in  different  dialects,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  common 
to  Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

The  following  table  illustrates  these  three  groups  of  consonantic 
clusters: 

8ANTBB 


is 

Second  coojonant  of  clnstei 

11 

V 

t 

k 

8 

6 

6 

d 

n 

h 

m 

P 

- 

pt 

- 

ps 

p6 

p6 

t 

tp 

- 

ik 

- 

- 

- 

k 

kp 

kt 

- 

k8 

u 

u 

m 

md 

mn 

h 

hd 

hn 

hb 

km 

8 

8p 

St 

8k 

— 

L 

86 

sd 

an 

sb 

am 

S 

§p 

§t 

ik 

- 

- 

ic 

4d 

Sn 

&> 

hn 

n 

Tip 

Jit 

Jik 

- 

- 

U 

M 

Tin 

Kb 

Km 

Besides  these  clusters  which  belong  to  the  stem,  or  to  pronominal 
forms,  others  are  admissible.  These  originate  by  composition  of  a 
stem  ending  in  a  consonant  with  another  stem  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant.    We  have  found  in  this  series — 


mt 


mk    m8 
sJc 
Jik 
9^ 


mt 


tn 

mli 


gt     gh 


np 


and  it  is  likely  that  others  occur. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  stem,  sonants,  affricatives,  and  n  do  not 
occur  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster;  that  sonants,  except  d 
and  J,  and  ?^,  do  not  appear  at  the  end  of  a  consonantic  cluster.  Fortes 
occur  neither  in  initial  nor  in  terminal  position.      No  sound  except 
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8  and  i  occurs  with  aDother  odc  of  the  same  class.  Clusters  of  three 
consonants  may  occur  when  a  stem  be^^inning  with  a  biconsonantic 
cluster  follows  a  stem  with  terminal  consonant,  but  these  combina- 
tions are  rare. 

In  Ponca  and  Winnebago  stems  the  following  consonantic  clusters 
occur,  which,  however,  are  never  terminal. 

PONCA 


o  ♦* 

Second  conaonant  of  cluster 

p 

t 

k         8      6         6 

4     d 

n 

h    m 

h 

M 

9 

gi 

h 

hn 

8,  S 

sY 

s'F 

sn 

6\6 

S'p' 

ff 

i'k'          ir 

hi 

n 

Tip- 

u 

M     M 

WINNBBAOO 


h 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

d 

9 

8 

6 

1      i 

6 

^ 

k 

ks 

U 

k} 

s 

sd 

«ff 

6 

iff 

6j     66 

h 

tiff 

M 

Hi 

§  3.  Syllables  and  Accent:  Teton 

Syllables  of  Teton  may  consist  of  single  vowels,  a  consonant  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel.  In  the 
last  case  the  first  consonant  is  never  a  sonant  or  f  ortis  (see  p.  882).  In 
other  instances  an  obscure  vowel  sound  is  heard  between  the  two  con- 
sonants, which  may  either  be  inserted  for  euphony  or  be  a  sign  of 
composition.  On  the  other  hand,  such  stems  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  originally  dissyllabic.^ 

iThis  view,  expressed  by  Doctor  S  wanton,  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  phonetic  character- 
istics of  other  dialecU.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  consonantic  clusters  beginning  with 
the  surd  stops,  p,  t,  *,  do  not  occur  in  Ponca  and  Winnebago;  while  those  with  initial  «.  i,  h,  are 
quite  common  in  these  dialects.  Winnebago  has  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  the  vowel  of  a  syllable 
between  certain  consonantic  clusters  (see  pp.  888,  923),  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  is  an 
original  condition  from  which  the  consonantic  clusters  of  Dakota  and  Ponca  have  originated.— F.  B. 
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The  souDds  §  and  I  are  almost  the  only  consonants  found  closing  a 
syllable  in  which  no  contraction  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  although 
it  seems  significant  that  both  these  sounds  result  from  supposed 
contraction  of  syllables. 

The  placing  of  the  accent  is  said  sometimes  to  constitute  the  only 
diflference  between  words,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  vocalic  modifi- 
cations, not  hitherto  observed,  may  be  involved. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Changes 

In  this  section  we  give  a  summary  of  the  phonetic  changes  occurring 
in  Teton,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

TETON 

1.  After  a  nasalized  vowel  or  the  syllable  ni  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  the  following  vowel  to  be  nasalized;  and  this  tendency  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  causative  auxiliary  ya,  as  in  the  following 
cases: 

ki'^'ya^  to  fly 

toKa^' hxC^ni' yaS^  as  long  as 

iciteha^'ya^  far  apart 

ta^ya^  well 

waii^'ya^pi  they  trusted  to  him 

niya^'  he  cures  him  (literally,  causes  him  to  live) 

wiyidlci^'ya^  in  a  holy  manner 

Upa^ya^pi  they  caused  it  to  be  softened  with  water 

iexi^'ya^pi  we  caused  him  to  die 

Ya  TO  GO  sometimes  changes  similarly,  as — 
u^ya^'pl  we  go. 

2.  After  <?,  ?^,  d^^  u^^  the  semi  vocalic  y  is  apt  to  change  to  ?r,  espe- 
cially in  the  imperative  forms,  as — 

uHly  u  WO  be  coming,  O  grandmother! 
ta^ya^'  eca'nd^iDe  well  have  you  done 

Here  may  belong  forms  like — 

noi^'wa^  he  swims 
lowa^pi  they  sing 

3.  The  final  a  of  most  verbs  is  changed  into  i"  when  followed  by 
na  AND,  or  Tcta  (the  future  particle). 

6' eya' -u^pi^'  na  you  roast  and —  (instead  of  t"^ eya! -u^pa!  rui) 
ya^'ht^  na  he  sat  and —  (instead  of  ya^'ka  na) 
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keyi^'  na  he  says  that  and —  (instead  of  keya'  na) 
yu'zi^  Icta  he  will  take  her  (instead  of  yu'za  1c  to) 

Final  a^  is  usually  treated  similarly. 

hed^o^'Tii^  na  she  was  doing  that  and —  (instead  of  Tied^o^haP'  na) 
e!to^wi'^  na  he  looks  at  and —  (instead  of  e^to'^wa'^  na) 

4.  Terminal  a  very  often  changes  to  e^  but  it  is  not  cei'tain  that  this 
change  is  of  a  purely  phonetic  chai^acter.  It  occurs  before  the  sounds 
of  the  8  and  §  series : 

alolAyef  ^ni  he  knew  not  (for  slot  Ay  a'  hii) 

yuzi^  T^te  &ni  he  will  not  take  her  (for  yuzln  Icta  ^n%) 

hini*  k'te  sees  he  will  revive  perhaps  (for  klni*  Vta  se'c^e) 

ki^ye  §e  it  flew,  as  it  were  (for  ki^ya  §e) 

ye  Melm^  he  went  just  then  (for  ya  Mehxi^) 

This  change  also  occurs  when  the  following  word  begins  with  e: 
u^yi^'  k'te  eci'ya  she  said  to  him,  ''We  will  go"  (for  u^i^'  Vta 

eci'ya) 
kHe  eci^'  "I  will  [travel],"  he  thought  (for  k"ta  eci""') 
le  elia^'tc^^  if  you  go  (for  la  eJva^ta^S) 

It  occurs  before  the  articles  ki^  and  Tcd^^  and  before  the  conjunction 
keya'k.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  change  of  the  initial 
k  sounds  of  these  verbs  into  the  corresponding  aflfricative.  Examples 
are  given  under  5. 

Since  verbs  change  into  nouns  by  a  transformation  of  final  a  to  e 
(or  by  change  of  suffix  a  to  suffix  6),  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
phenomena  can  be  considered  as  purely  phonetic  in  character.    . 

The  change  from  a  io  e  usually  accompanies  word  composition. 
Examples  are  : 

tmve'ni  whoever  (for  hiwa'  ni) 

tuw^waVa^'  what  is  holy  (for  tuwa'  walca^') 

Uceha^  just  then  (for  Uca-ha'^') 

a'k'ap'eya  to  throw  beyond  the  bounds  (from  a'k'ap'a  the  outside) 

ak'a'sp^a  and  ak^a'^peya  to  be  provoked 

The  rules  relating  to  terminal  a  suffer  many  exceptions.  The  verbal 
stem  ha  to  have,  and  some  verbal  stems,  like  v)a  and  ^a,  seem  to  be 
invariable : 

hAluha'  &ni  I  have  not 

wiCa'yaFu'wa  ¥te  you  will  treat  them  {wWa  them ;  ya  thou) 

lya'kita  hit  he  did  not  cAuse  him  to  behave 
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5.  The  palatals  i,  i,  and  k\  when  preceded  by  e  or  %  change  to  the 
corresponding  dental  ailricative. 

let'd^'  he  did  this  Aa*V  he  did  that 

y6^a  this  sort  to'Fa  that  sort 

This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  articles  ki^  and  l<^, 
and  the  conjunction  Iceya'k  even,  though. 

xkta'gAinuze  ci^  the  eyes  closed  (instead  of  iita'gAimiza  ki^) 
Vie  ti^ha'''  if  he  will  (for  Kta  H'^hc^') 
yu^ka'he  (o^  he  was  lying  in  the  past  (for  yxjC^Tcalhi  Ico^) 
hi'yuye  (o^ha^'  he  caused  it  to  come  forth  (for  hi'yuya  'kd^ho^) 
ya^k^  ^ya'k  although  he  sat  (for  ya^ka'  Icaya'S) 

This  change  is  regular  only  when  the  preceding  e  stands  in  place  of 
a  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  verb;  but  the  change  also  takes 
place  at  times,  although  not  regularly,  when  the  verb  ends  \n  e. 
k'te  <$^«  kill  the  (for  ¥te  ki^) 

According  to  Riggs,  the  same  change  takes  place  after  a,  in  verbs, 
when  the  k  is  followed  by  a  vowel. 

icalu  fan  (from  t-,  prepositional  prefix  [see  §12];  kcUu'  to  blow 

away  with  hand) 
itaila  a  scythe  (from  i-;  kaSLa!  to  cut  off) 
kilableca  to  break  for  one  by  striking  (from  ki-  for;  kablda  to 

break  by  striking) 

The  analogous  changes  occur  throughout  in  Santee. 

6.  Contraction.  Words  ending  in  certain  consonants  followed  by 
«,  when  compounded  with  other  words  that  follow  them,  and  when 
duplicated,  lose  their  final  a  and  change  their  consonants  as  follows: 

p'    to    J  or  wi  ^     to    U 

6,  t  to    I  2      to    8 

k     to    g  ^     to    ^ 

Examples: 

tab  p^dSAla'tapi  they  stick  four  into  the  ground  (for  U/p^d) 
waia'g-icila'  he  thought  himself  strong  (for  waia'ka) 
kah'wi'cakl  he  told  them  to  make  (for  ka'ga) 
ym-ig^yi^  holding  him,  he  sent  him  (for  yvlzd) 
p'aHp'a^'za  soft  (reduplicated  ivomp^a^'ka) 
np^si'l  and  ap»i'ca  to  jump  on 
oyu'l  and  oyu'ta  to  eat 
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When  a  word  ending  in  one  vowel  is  compounded  with  another  one 
beginning  with  the  same  vowel,  the  two  vowels  are  generally  con- 
tracted. 

hiyota^ka  to  come  and  sit  down  (for  hi  iyota^ka) 
Terminal  a  before  the  particle  lo  (see  p.  933)  changes  to  e  because  it 
requires  a  preceding  particle  ye^  which  with  a  is  contracted  into  e. 
}>Ala!he  lo  I  am  going 

PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 

Ponca  and  Winnebago  have  vocalic  changes  analogous  to  those  of 
Dakota. 

The  negative  auxiliary,  the  future,  the  quotative,  and  the  plural  of 
Ponca  change  terminal  e  and  ai  to  a. 

ik'dgewii^ai  I  have  you  for  friends  711.13 

ik^dgeawd^a-md^  1  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 
pledge  thou  doest 

4i4k:dga'hd&l  thou  doest  it  not  711.19 
net^ai  you  will  go  689.6 

nd-bazi  you  (plural)  do  not  go  689.3 

The  same  change  takes  place  in  verbs  followed  by  -Jt,  -hiama 

IT   IS   SAID. 

ai  he  said  60.8 

d-hiamd  he  said,  they  say  60.7 
i^e^lcdge  thou  makest  for  me  640.1 

gagd'hiamd  he  made,  they  say  60.5 
a^eh^  went  9.1 

a4dh  he  went,  it  is  said  9.10 
^4^  with  him 

hig^a-ii  he  with  her,  they  say  331.18 
da^hdi-gd  see  him!  60.6 

da^bd'hiamd  the^y  saw,  they  say  58.10 

The  change  of  terminal  ^  to  a  occurs  also  in  Winnebago  in  the 
plural,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  and  is  in  the 
present  tense,  and  when  followed  by  afnAfiga  and. 

de  I  go  da^wi  we  go  (-wi  plural  ending) 

raUe  thou  buriest  ralla'wi  ye  bury 

In  Winnebago,  r  changes  regularly  to  n  when  following  a  nasalized 
vowel.  This  n  differs  in  the  strength  of  its  nasal  aspiration  from 
the  ordinary  n. 

hinvJgas  he  tears  me  by  pulling  (for  hi^'ni-gas) 
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The  dialects  here  treated  demonstrate  a  close  relationship  between 
certain  groups  of  sounds.     These  are  notably — 

m.      h     p 

y       ^      d      r      n.      I 

ghl'tc(Jc6)n 

These  relationships  appear  partly  in  consonant ic  changes  required 
by  the  rules  of  euphony  of  each  dialect.  It  has  been  shown  before 
that,  in  cases  of  contraction  in  Teton,  p  may  change  to  m,  ^  and  c 
to  n;  and  that  k  and  1c  after  a  tmnsformed  into  ^,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases,  change  to  6  and  (5. 

When  discussing  consonantic  clusters,  we  called  attention  to  the 
peculiar  groups  of  clusters  which  occur  in  Santee,  beginning  with  m 
and  A.  These  show  a  great  variability  in  different,  closely  related 
dialects,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  relationships  of  sounds  to  which 
attention  has  been  called.  Thus  we  find  the  corresponding  groups  in 
Santee,  Yankton,  and  Teton : 

Santer  Yankton  IWon  p€mea 

md    mn        md>    mn  hl^  mn        M      - 

hd     fm        kd     kn  gl^  gn         g(f     - 

Kb      hn       (f)     km  gh    gm 

The  close  relationship  between  t  and  k  appears  in  Santee  whenever 
the  sound  precedes  a  jp.     Thus  we  find — 

i^hpa  and  iHpa  end  of  a  thing 
wakpa  and  watpa  river 

The  relations  between  n  and  I  in  Santee  and  Teton,  and  those  be- 
tween y,  4^  ^5  h  1*1  Santee,  Ponca,  Winnebago,  and  Kansas,  have  been 
mentioned  before. 

An  important  phonetic  law  relating  to  the  Winnebago  was  formu- 
lated in  1888  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey  in  the  following  words:' 

**A  triliteral  monosyllable  in  x^iwere  (and  often  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Dakota  and  (fe^iha)  is  changed  into  a  quadriliteral  dissyllable  in  Hotcafigara 
( Winnebago),  when  the  first  letter  of  the  monosyllable  is  a  mute,  a  palatal  spirant, 
or  a  spirant  sibilant,  and  the  second  consonant  is  a  labial  or  dental  mate,  or  a 
dental  spirant.  The  first  consonant  of  the  Hotcailgara  dissyllable  is  always  a  surd ; 
the  second  is,  as  in  the  corre8i)onding  X'^i^^ere  word,  a  labial  or  dental  mute,  or 
else  a 'dental  spirant;  and  each  consonant  (in  Hotcafigara)  must  be  followed  by 
the  same  vowel  sound.  In  no  case,  as  far  as  examples  have  been  gained,  can  any 
mute  stand  next  to  one  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  a  labial  can  not  precede  a  labial." 


»  Swanton  hears  here  an  indistinct  vowel  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster.  This  is  true  of  a 
great  many  grroups  of  two  consonant*. 

« J.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouan  Languages  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1883,  p.  923). 
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Examples  illustrating  this  law  are: 
MraiU  thou  breakest  with  mouth  {i-r-  equals  Ponca  ^n-;  ra-  Win- 
nebago WITH  THE  mouth) 
4n?*u'SiS  thou  breakest  by  pulling  (S-r-  equals  Ponca  m-;  ru-  Win- 
nebago BY  PUUiING) 
haku'rwgas  I  tear  my  own  {Jc-  one's  own,  followed  by  the  vowel  of 

the  first  syllable  of  the  verb ;  ru-  by  bulling) 
haka'ra&i&  I  break  my  own  with  mouth 
Compare  also— 
Jcaiod'nAfiga  for  Jc^^  duAfiga  and  he  entered 
Mfafd'nAfvga  for  MfSf&  afnAnga  anI)  he  spoke 

§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  expressed  by  juxtaposition,  composition, 
and  reduplication.  The  limits  between  juxtaposition  of  words  in  a 
fixed  order  and  of  word  composition  are  ill  defined,  since  the  inde- 
pendent words  that  enter  into  the  sentence  are  liable  to  considerable 
phonetic  modificiition,  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  closeness  of  the 
connection  of  the  adjoining  elements.  The  phonetic  decay  of  different 
words,  under  these  conditions,  is  not  the  same  everywhere;  and  cer- 
tain elements  appear  exclusively  in  combinations,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  affixes.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  in  some  cases  infixes, 
occur,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  originally  prefixes  which 
appear  now  as  Incorporated  in  a  compound,  the  parts  of  which  are  no 
longer  discernible.  The  total  number  of  affixes,  however,  is  small,  the 
entire  number  not  reaching  thirty-five.  Composition  of  independent 
words  is  resorted  to  with  great  frequency.  In  these  compounds  the 
subordinated  element  is  usually  modified  by  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
vowel  and  the  correlated  modification  of  the  preceding  consonant,  so 
that  the  component  parts  form  a  very  firm  unit.  Modifications  of 
terminal  sound  of  one  word  and  initial  sound  of  the  following  word 
occur  in  many  cases,  and  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  parts  of 
the  sentence.  Phonetic  modification  of  prefixes  and  of  suffixes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  pronominal  elements,  and  irregularities  of  their  posi- 
tions, make  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Siouan  languages  very  irregular 
in  appearance.  Far-reaching  substitutions  in  the  labial  and  dental 
series  occur  in  all  dialects. 

Duplication  of  stems  occurs  in  verbs  and  in  some  nouns  derived  from 
them.     It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  principal  stem.    The  final 
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consonants,  which  in  the  unduplicated  word  are  followed  by  temuDal 
a,  are  modified  as  in  other  types  of  composition  (see  §  4). 

The  syntactic  relation  of  words  is  often  expressed  by  position.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  place  particles  indicating  the 
function  and  relationships  of  groups  of  words  following  those  groups. 

§  6.  IDEAS  BXPBESSED  BY  QRAMMATIOAL  PSOOBSSES 

The  categories  of  noun  and  verb  ate  clearly  distinct,  although  in 
some  cases  the  same  word  may  be  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 
In  other  caaes  there  is  at  least  a  slight  modification  of  form,  which 
consists  in  a  change  of  suffixes.  In  the  Dakota  dialects  there  is  no 
classification  of  nouns,  except  in  so  far  as  verbs  of  existence  imply 
form;  but  in  Ponca  the  classification,  which  is  expressed  by  particles, 
is  elaborate.  Animate  and  inanimate — the  former  at  rest  and  mov- 
ing; the  latter  as  round,  upright,  horizontal,  etc. — are  distinguished. 
Plurality  of  the  noun  is  expressed,  not  by  means  of  a  nominal 
plural,  but  rather  by  a  device  which  expresses  the  plural  idea  of  the 
whole  sentence.  In  the  possessive  pronoun  the  ideas  of  inalienable 
and  alienable  possession  are  distinguished.  Distributive  forms  of 
verbs  expressing  states  or  conditions  are  often  expressed  by  redupli- 
cation. 

The  subjective  and  objective  personal  pronouns  are  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  former  are  the  subjects  of  all  verbs  expressing  activi- 
ties; the  latter  are  the  objects  of  transitive  verbs,  and  the  subjects  of 
verbs  expressing  conditions.  The  Siouan  languages  have  the  tendency 
to  include  in  the  former  class  all  declarative  terms,  even  those  that 
imply  only  a  slight  amount  of  action. 

The  pronouns  are  not  well  developed.  There  are  only  three  funda- 
mental forms, — I,  THOu,^  thou  and  i.  Forms  with  incorporated 
object  are  generally  composed  of  the  subjective  and  objective  forms 
of  these  elements,  but  a  few  cases  occur  of  combinations  that  can 
not  now  be  explained  as  compounds  of  subjective  and  objective  pro- 
nouns. The  pronominal  forms  give  rise  to  new  combinations,  owing 
to  the  marked  exactness  with  which  the  action  directed  toward  an 
object  possessed  by  the  subject  is  differentiated  from  other  actions 
directed  toward  objects  not  so  possessed. 

In  the  verbal  stem  a  few  instrumentalities  and  locatives  are  ex- 
pressed. Complex  ideas  are  expressed  very  frequently  by  means  of 
composition.     Some  of  the  elements  entering  into  such  composition 
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appear  with  great  frequency,  and  might  be  called  auxiliaries.  To 
these  belong  verbs  like  to  cause,  to  become,  and  nominal  classifiers 
like  BUMiNANT.  Temporal  and  modal  ideas  are  almost  wholly  ren- 
dered by  means  of  enclitic  particles. 

Demonstratives  seem  to  have  designated  originally  four  distinct 
positions,  but  these  are  no  longer  clearly  recognizable.  The  demon- 
strative ideas  are  very  closely  associated  with  some  verbs  with  which 
they  enter  into  composition. 

While  in  Dakota  there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  gram- 
matical distinction  of  the  nominal  subject  and  object,  the  Ponca 
differentiates  these  forms  through  the  use  of  distinct  particles. 

The  local  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  with  great  nicety  by 
means  of  post-positions,  in  which  Doctor  Swanton  finds  the  ideas  of 
rest  and  motion  clearly  and  sharply  distinguished. 

Adverbs  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  special  adjectival  ideas,  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GBAMMAB  (§§  7-47) 

Juxtaposition  and  Composition:  Santee  (§§  7-10) 

§  r.  Verbs 

In  the  Dakota  sentence  the  component  elements  are  often  placed  side 
by  side  without  any  connective  elements,  but  so  closely  connected  that 
two  successive  elements  influence  each  other  phonetically.  C!oraposi- 
tions  of  this  type  appear  with  great  frequency  when  a  number  of  predi- 
cative terms  enter  into  combination.  Whenever  an  element  of  such 
a  series,  that  is  followed  by  another  element,  ends  in  the  vowel  a, 
preceded  by  one  of  the  consonants  ^,  ^,  6,  i,  ^,  2,  &^  contraction  (see 
§  4,  no.  6)  takes  places 

sjiayell  yumden  iyeya  it  snapped  and  broke  suddenly  IX*  88.9 
(ma  ringing  sound;  yumd^ca  to  break  to  pieces;  iyeya  to  do 
suddenly) 

wa^ed  ti  he  lived  and  was  rich  IX  95.1  {waiefta  rich) 

ikpihnag  u  he  came  putting  them  in  his  blanket  IX  88.14  (ikpi- 
hnalm  to  put  in  blanket) 

ikpihnag  u^  it  was  in  the  blanket  IX  88.26 

wa^ag  na&i^  to  stand  and  see  {wa'^ya'ka  to  see) 

I  These  references  indicate  pa^e  and  line  in  Vol.  IX  of  tlie  Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology. 

§7 
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When  the  first  verb  ends  in  a  syllable  that  can  not  be  contracted, 
the  two  verbs  stand  simply  side  by  side. 

itimomi  hi  to  come  and  visit  IX  87.22  {i'cima/ni  to  visit;  M  to 

come) 
ode!  i  he  went  hunting  IX  117.2  (pd^  to  hmit;  i  to  go) 
ape  ya^ka  he  stayed  and  waited  IX  117.3  {ap^  to  wait) 
teya  wiwakd^zn  she  cried  and  wailed  IX  117.16 

When  the  first  and  second  verb  end  in  the  same  vowel,  contraction 
may  take  place. 

hdiyota^ha  to  come  home  and  sit  down  {hdi  to  come  home;  iyo- 

ta^Tca  to  sit  down) 
hihu^ni  to  come  to  the  shore  {hi  to  arrive;  ihu^ni  to  land) 

While  ordinarily  the  terminal  a  in  verbs  that  can  not  form  contrac- 
tions remains,  and  the  two  verbs  appear  simply  in  juxtaposition,  a 
few  verbs,  which  otherwise  do  not  differ  in  their  usage  from  those 
discussed  heretofore,  require  the  change  from  a  to  ^,  and  thus  indi- 
cate a  more  intimate  association  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
group.  These  are  iyeya  suddenly  ;  ya  iye^)  to  cause;  Iclya  to  cause; 
K^  TO  be;  i  TO  go;  u  to  come. 

The  following  forms  are  analogous  to  the  preceding  groups,  and 
show  contraction: 

kaptv^  iyeya  to  put  down  (from  kaptv&d) 

yuohdog  iyeya  to  open  out  IX  83.15  (from  yuolidoJca) 

koH  kiya  to  cause  to  do  (from  ka^a) 

sain  ya  to  blacken  (from  sapa) 

pus  ya  to  dry  (from  puza) 

wa^yaUj  ya  to  cause  to  see  (from  wa^ya'ka) 

No  change  of  the  first  verb  occurs;  for  instance,  in — 
naJki^  kiya  to  cause  to  stand 

Changes  of  ^  to  ^  in  words  in  which  contraction  is  impossible  are 
found  in — 

ie  kd^  to  wish  one  dead 
ye  kiya  to  cause  to  go  (from  ya) 
niv^e  kiya  to  cause  to  swim  (from  7iiwa'^) 
niwe  vP'  he  is  swimming 

hakse  i  he  went  to  cut  (from  haksa)  IX  115.10 
wanase  aya  they  went  buffalo-hunting  IX  88.11 
hihnaye  au  they  came  to  marry  him  IX  144.3 
anice  waci^  to  forbid  he  intended  IX  111.17  (this  should  be, 
according  to  analogy,  aniti  wati^) 
§7 
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Judging  from  the  published  texts,  the  usage  is  not  quite  regular, 
and  some  verbs  seem  to  take  both  forms. 

§  8.  Verbs  and  Nouns 

In  many  compounds  of  this  group  an  intimate  phonetic  relation  of 
the  noun  and  verb  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  noun  sometimes  appears 
in  a  fragmentary  form  which  never  occurs  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  a 
termination  that  has  undergone  far-reaching  modifications. 
iant^  HEART.     From  this  word  are  formed — 
tanti^za  to  have  courage  (with  ii^za  staff) 
cam^  to  be  troubled  (with  ze  disturbed) 
caHo'hnaka  to  love  (with  ohna'ka  to  push  in) 
The  complete  word  appears  in — 
ta^Uasni  to  recover  one's  mind  (with  a^il'  to  recover) 

ha^yeftu  night 
ha^majii  to  walk  in  the  night  (with  uia'ni  to  walk) 
ha^wa^'ka  to  remain  over  night  (with  wa'^ka  to  be) 

wi^ya^  FEMALE 

wi'hda&taJca  to  strike  one's  wife  {hcUdia'ka  to  strike  one's  own) 
wi^inaUma  to  conceal  a  woman  (with  ma'Kma  to  hide) 
wikl'&deya  to  molest  a  woman  (with  kUd</ya  to  molest) 
wita^'hia  a  virgin  (ta^kna  alone) 

The  terminal  a  of  the  noun  does  not  change  to  « ,  but  contraction  takes 
place  in  compounds  of  this  type. 

ituiKki'ta^yaP'  to  till  a  field  (from  ma'ga  field;  kica^'ya^  to  cidti- 

vate) 
niaki' pxmklca  to  lie  on  the  ground  (from  niaka'  ground;  Ipvskica 

to  press  on;  with  contraction  of  a-i  to  i) 

In  still  other  cases  the  noun  modifies  the  initial  sound  of  the  verb. 
tica'ga  to  pitch  a  tent  (from  tl  dwelling;  higa  to  make) 
ini'nlcapi  a  well  (from  mi'ni  water;  ka  to  dig) 

The  transition  between  these  forms  and  others  consif^ing  of  object 
and  verb,  or  subject  and  intransitive  predicate,  is  quite  gradual.     A 
number  of  nouns  are  used  like  classifiers,  when  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence does  not  require  the  noun.     Thus  we  find,  from — 
ca^  WOOD 
ca^ka'kka  to  tie  wood  together 
taP-ha' sdeca  to  saw  wood 

wiba  HUMAN  BEING 

wibata^'kna  bachelor  (compare  the  true  compound  wita^'kna  virgin) 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  series  we  have  forms  like — 

hihnoi  U^  to  have  a  husband  (hihna'  hosband;  tc^  to  have) 
hihnaf  ya  to  have  for  a  husband. 

In  the  latter  form  the  same  verb  that  forms  the  causative  compound 
appears  combiDcd  with  a  noun. 

§  9.  Nouns 

Nouns  enter  into  composition  in  the  same  way  as  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  presumably  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  these 
groups.  We  find  here  also  abbreviated  or  contracted  forms,  more 
probably  stems.    These  nouns  often  have  a  classificatory  function. 

ta  RUMINANT 

tapa  deer-head 

taiee&i'  buffalo-tongue 

taha'  deer-skin 
hogc^  FISH  appears  in  the  form  Ju> 

hxywalmdvJkka  eel  (literally,  fish-snake) 

hoa'pe  fin  (literally,  fish-leaf) 

KMipa  fish-scales  (literally,  fish-warts) 
iu^ka  DOMESTICATED  ANIMAL  appears  in  the  form  iu^g 

hj^gwi'ye  mare 

ti^gi'ka^  bridle  (literally,  horse-rope) 

Wita!  HUMAN  BEING 

vyiMnami  brain  of  a  man 
wita'pi  liver  of  a  man 
vA^ya^  FEMALE  appears  in  the  form  wi 
wUc^  vagina 
wito'ka  a  female  captive 

&3^  WOOD 

tct^ha'  bark  (literally,  wood-skin) 
6a?^ha*pa  shoes  (literally,  wood  moccasins) 
tcC^ha'ad  cinnamon-bark  (literally,  wood-skin  red) 

ti  DWELLING 

tUa'tku  rear  part  of  tent 

tihu^Ua  framework  of  tent  (literally,  tent  skeleton) 

§  10.  Note  on  Certain  Verbal  Compounds 

(>>mpositions  similar  to  those  here  described  occur  in  other  Siouan 
dialects.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  ones  are  the  Winnebago  verbal 
compounds,  in  which  the  position  of  the  subject  is  described  as  sitting, 
lying,  or  standing.     Following  are  a  few  examples. 

§§  9,  10 
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ToI&izE'na'fik&snA^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  sitting  {ra-  with 
MOUTH,  iis  TO  BREAK,  na'flkSsnA^  HE  IS  SITTING,  Only  in  com- 
pounds) 

raSiSje^nA^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  standing  (JeriA^  he  is 
STANDING,  only  in  compounds) 

rd'Siza'flkSEna?^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  lying  or  walking 
(from  wa'nkcEnA^  he  is  lying,  walking,  only  in  compounds) 

Similar  forms  are  not  quite  absent  in  other  dialects,  but  they  are 
much  less  developed.    In  Dakota  we  have,  for  instance, 

fa  woS^ha  to  be  dead  IX  111.19 

ya  wa^ka  he  went  (literally,  going  he  reclined)  IX  110.1 

ia  ha^  to  speak  (literally,  speaking  to  stand) 

wawa^aka  hcH^  en  i  looking  on  standing  in  he  came  IX  86.12 

iyeKya  yanka  it  is  shining  (literally,  shining  he  sits)^ 

§  11.  Beduplication 

BANTBB 

Reduplication  in  Dakota  consists  essentially  in  the  doubling  of  the 
principal  theme  of  a  word.  In  the  process,  all  monosyllabic  words 
ending  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasalized,  are  doubled. 

te  tetef  blue 

hu  hvhu'  to  make  a  noise 

pe  pepe^  prickly,  jagged 

do  dodo'  soft,  damp 

gi  gigi'  brown 

gu  gugu'  to  bum 

Ua  TidKa'  curling 

io  iofso'  to  whistle 

hu  Tmhu'  made  of  bone 

ko  ko'ko  quick 

pa  (Santee)  papa'  (Teton)  to  bark 

'BO  tso't^o  foggy 

{so)  8oso'  lo  cut  into  strings 

-  kcC^ka'^  uneven 

pa^  pa'^pcC^  to  yell 

po'^'^  rotten 

mdu  mdumdu'  pulverized 

Tibu  TQyuHbu'  to  make  a  crunching  noise 

{Ha)  ktaJkta'  weak,  brittle 

iThe  form  Aa«  has  been  classed  by  Dorsey  with  the  articles  (IX,  p.  25,  footnote),  while  Swanton 
classes  it  as  a  continu&tive  suffix,  because  it  occurs  not  only  with  verbs,  as  stated  before,  but  also 
after  other  parts  of  speech,  especially  after  demonstratives;  as,  e'Aon  then,  iohfv^'  whkn.  These  uses, 
however,  agree  with  the  use  of  articles.— F.  BoiB. 
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&da  kddkda!  bare 

sni  snisni'  cold 

sna  snaana'  to  ring,  to  rattle 

Upu         '  ■      '  KpyJipu' to  pick  oS 

(yu)  Kpa  (i/u)  KpaJipa- to  throw  down 

Bisyllabic  words  ending  in  ^?  lose  this  ending  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable  and  modify  their  last  consonant  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
described  in  §  4. 

&&ka  ioMo'ka  thick 

Tct^  Icesk^  smooth 

to'za  tosco'za  warm,  comfortable 

H'^za  ki'Hhl'^za  to  grate 

Icega  TceHke'ga  to  scrape 

y^ga  y^^ye'ga  to  shine 

te^pa  temte^pa  worn  off 

go* pa  ^  gopgo'pa  to  snore 

Tiapa  TiamUa'pa  to  make  a  rustling  noise 

sa'^pa  sairisa'^pa  more 

sa'pa  8ap8a'pah\sji\i 

6efpa  temJbe'pd  or  tepte'pa  fat 

liota  .  UotUo^ta  gray . 

{ya)  po*t<i  {ya)po'tpota  or  (ya)po'npota  to  tear 

to  pieces  (with  mouth) 

When  the  terminal  consonant  and  the  initial  consonant  form  inad- 
missible clusters,  the- former  is  omitted. 

dopa  dodopa  miry 

{ya)  &u'ia  {ya)  Su^iida  to  crush  (with  teeth) 

ka^ka  kxika'ka  to  make  a  dull  noise  by 

breathing 
kdka  koki/ka  to  rattle 

In  bisyllabic  words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  the  conso- 
nant of  the  terminal  syllable  is  not  repeated: 

{yu)lida'ta  {yu)Jida*Kdata  to  scratch 

(ka)}ide'ta  {ka)lid^lide6a  to  tear 

mdeca  Tndemd^ta  broken 

psi'ca  psipsi'ta  jumping 
psa'ka                                  '        psapm'kaijia^)  broken 

Tido'ka  UdoUdo'ka  to  make  a  hole 

tkv!ga  tkutku'ga  to  cut  short 

ptuza  ptuptu'&a  cracked 

§nu'^za  &nu^hiu'^^  indistinct 

k&i'ka  kkiksi'ia  to  double  up 
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kho'pa 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is — 
(yd)sfnia'ka 


hmu^hmu'^za  slimy 
ksaJcsa'pa  wise 
iko§Jco'pa  crooked 


{ya)8ma' gama^ka   to  indent  (with 
teeth) 

When  the  consonant  of  the  second  syllable  is  a  dental  or  affricative 
{t  or  c)  and  the  first  consonant  a  sibilant  (e,  «,  f,  i),  the  dental  or  affric- 
ative is  transformed  into  a  k  (g). 

Ho'ta  sokso'ta  clear 

suta'  suksu'ta  hard 

zata  iagia'ta  forked 

6iia  HJc&i'&a  bad 

{wa^zV  one  wa^i'gki  some) 

In  compounds,  only  the  stem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
remain  unaffected. 


sH^  in  sight 
indu  pulverized 

gu  to  bum 
hde  to  plan 

6a  red 

td^  to  give  forth 
ipta^)  to  roll 


dbo^mdu 


agu 
i'6iyahde 


ai 


kasHH^i^  to  appear  in  sight 
abo'mdumdu  to   bubble    up  (a- 

on;  ho'  by  blowing) 
agu'gu  to  burn   out  something 
i'HyaJvdehde   to    reach    one    to 

another 
ai'dekaha    in     the    red    flames 

(a-  on;  ide  to  blaze) 
ahx/to^to^  to  cry  out  (ho  voice) 
yo'ptcC^pta^  to  shake  head  ([/?<?] 

head) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  reduplication  of  words 
with  suffixes: 

to'keca  tokto'keta  different 

yukta^^kiya  yukta'^kta^kiya  to  cause  to  bend 

yupta^^ya:^  yupta'^pta^ya^  to  roll  over 

It  would  ^eem  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  cxjmponent 
elements  have  lost  their  independence — both  the  reduplicated  stem  and 
the  prefix.  Instances  of  stems  that  do  not  seem  to  occur  alone  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  list.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  occur- 
rence of  prefixed  elements  that  have  apparently  now  no  independent 
meaning: 

ko*6ka  ko&ka'ikapi  youth 

gu'^gaga  proud 
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Bdoha!'' 

adoJia'^ha*  to  crawl 

tkitka' 

tkitka'tka  slushy 

Reduplicated  numerals  show 

very  clearly  these  principles  of  redu- 

plication: 

wcS^'  one 

wcC^i'gki  a  few 

ya'mni  three 

ya!mnimni  by  threes 

za'ptaP'  five 

za'ptc^pta^  by  fives 

ia'kpe  six 

kalhpepe  by  sixes 

kako'wi^  seven 

kbh/wi^oi^  by  sevens 

ioMo'ga^  eight 

iaJcdo'Mogc^  by  eights 

napti'Hoc^ka  nine 

iiapii'^'hjDa^gwc^ka  by  nines 

wikte'mna  ten 

wiht^mnamna  by  tens 

In  Ponca,  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasal- 
ized, are  doubled: 

4aHa^  always  207.10 
mcC^ma^  level  25.3 
Zt^eK^^  spotted  315.11 
^a^^a»  each  tune  264.12 
kuhu'  fish  280.8 

Apparently  most  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  are  reduplicated 
without  the  terminal  consonant: 
hikii'hufa^  blowing  on  260.15 
uia'^u^ude  he  bit  holes  in  them  267.7 
jpu'pvJMMi  drawn  up  much  282.16 
gagigige  coiled  up  282.16  (gagigije  320.3) 
v4uk'iheMhe  one  after  another  307.9 
a^^a^^a^dema^*  shake  me  repeatedly  310.3 
jijiflga  little  ones 
wa^i'^ige  active  9.14 
HiHige  to  crush  often  20.3 
hiiit^i'je  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
na'^jdjaje  kicking  out  with  the  legs  24.1 
ndgigi^a  made  people  afraid  to  carry  756.6 
wakekega  sick  ones  (toakega  sick) 

Since  the  suffixes  of  Ponca  are  not  well  known  to  me,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  some  of  these  stems  may  be  monosyllabic.     We  find  also 
examples  of  reduplication,  including  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 
ivd4ab4aze  267. 6  tod^ab^db^aze  267. 13 

§11 
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In  compounds,  only  the  8tem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
remain  unaffected: 

iia^ictf^  suddenly  and  regularly  9.5 

wi^ifa^a^  one  by  one  814.7 

i}4jpd4pa  pulled  to  pieces  17.3 

ukQi4(J\4ae  tbey  run  unequal  distances  756.16 

u^lc  aS^ ^1c  a^  in  a  line  with  261.4 

oJcigii^gii^  sitting  on  one  another  320.4 

iii^Tci'^lci  much  tangled  591.16 

ugaSKahob  floating  in  little  waves  279.5  (see  uga'ha  282.4) 

4a^4<^Kt'i  without  stopping  261.8 

pipia'jl  bad  ones  {pi  good) 

ukig4i4<^*H^  he  turned  round  and  round  260.8. 

WINNBBAGO 

Monosyllabic  stems  with  terminal  vowel  are  doubled: 

stem  fe  hifife^  to  talk 

"    p^o  rap^dp^vdfnA^a  to  puff 

'^    Jco  hiwak^oJco'  to  skip  about 

''     ri""  waji'^r^'^  the  ball 

"     Hgi  nanHgiUgi  to  walk  over  something 

"     k6t  ruMiMi  to  disturb 

"    21  riizizi  to  point  at 

"     Y^e  x^^fe  earring 

"    KgW^  nafukgil^^'liigii^  to  hear  often 

Bisyllabic  stems  with  repeated  stem  vowel  (see  p.  888)  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  monosyllabic  stems: 

stem  kiri  kirikiri  he  comes  again  and  again 

"    jnni  rupinipini  to  turn 

'^    6aTa  iaraiara  bald 

'^    pdno  vxyrupdndpond  to^smell 

"    poro  poroporo  round 

Almost  all  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  do  not  repeat  th^  terminal 
sound: 

stem  Hut  Ac>n^tZ'Z^e/^  he  looked  again  and  again 

"     yak  yayolMi  to  shriek 

"    zii  hohizit&t  to  strain  one's  eyes 

''    gas  ni^o'^o^  to  tear  in  pieces 

''    km^t  rtdisHnksil^cie  to  shake 

''     6a^  hiraiatai  to  chatter 

''    ^Iz  hoiUiz  to  shoot 

'^    si^t  M^^d^S  to  sweep 

''     yic  yiyit  to  squeak 
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stem  Ma/p  ^nafik6aJe6a'p6e  to  slit  open 

*'    jUi  jiji'T\ji66nunA^  to  whisper 

^^    aaJc  hosa'aaJc  to  shoot 

*'    Thili  waiUiiKu'Mi  to  smash 
In  the  same  way  is  treated 

stem  ^uTut(A^  ^urus^wrutA^  naked 
In  the  following  the  terminal  consonant  is  repeated: 

stem  giU  giUgiU  to  touch 

Prefixes  (§§  12-14) 
§  12.  Prepositional  Prefixen 

TKTON 

There  are  three  prefixes,  consisting  of  the  pure  vowels  «,  %  and  o^ 
which  have  very  general  meanings  of  prepositional  or  adverbial  char- 
acter. Since  these  elements  have  no  influence  upon  the  structure  of 
the  following  word  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  proclitic  particles. 

1.  a  signifies  on.     It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  that  one  thing  is 

accompanied  by  another,  and  therefore  becomes  a  kind  of 
plural. 

au^pi  they  put  on  (many  sticks) 

wi'taytUa  he  looked  at  them 

(maJtan  she  ran  (thither) 

aJUti  he  put  on  the  fire 

awall^eya  he  covered  it  (with  a  robe) 

avyi*kac  wd-u  I  bring  them 

aka'stc^pi  they  poured  on  him  , 

2.  i  indicates  that  an  action  has  taken  place  with  some  definite  object 

in  view,  and  therefore  often  occurs  in  words  denominating  in- 
struments; it  also  forms  ordinals.  Sometimes  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  FOE. 

ipa't^a  sewed  with 

iydha^  he  was  going  to  (a  hill) 

iy(!wita!Tci/ya'  he  passed  it  to  them 

Uowa^^pi  they  sing  of  it 

ina'H^  he  stood  there  (to  look  into  the  lodge) 

iya'kaikapi  they  hid  it  there 

ia'pe  thing  that  they  strike  fire  with 

ica'sAlohe  stone  balls 
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izaJpta^^  the  fifth  time 
ito'pa  the  fourth 
iyu'ha  all 
iwa^kab  above  it 

3.  o  signifies  in,  within,  inside  op.  It  is  frequently  employed  with 
verbs  signifying  to  speak;  and  also  when  indefinite  actions  are 
to  be  expressed,  when  it  becomes  partly  antithetical  to  i. 

osAlo'he  coasting  (into  the  water) 

opa^witalita'  she  packed  them  up 

oma'hi^Kpafya  I  fall  into 

ao'nawimfa'ka  he  closed  them  in 

oha^hepi  night-time 

oiu'ha  place  for  a  certain  article  (bag) 

oya'te  people 

oya'^i^  all 

ohu^'kaka^  myth 

cfgAle  coat 

obAlu'ye  level  place 

oma'ni  he  walked  (about)* 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  elements  are  also  found  in  Ponca: 
.  a  (Dakota  a)  on 
d(^e  to  glue  on  84.19 
dgi^i^  to  sit  on  84.6 
d4i^d  to  drop  on  234.18 
dgig^a'Tit^a^  he  poured  on  his  own  234.19 

.  i  (Dakota  ^)  from,  with,  out  of,  by  means  of 
igagd  to  make  of  it  97.22 
itH''  to  hit  with  433.3 
iJcide  to  shoot  with  369.10 
ite  to  die  from  690.11. 

.  u  (Dakota  o)  in,  into 
vhdgaV'  to  push  into  232.6 
udga^ude  I  broke  a  hole  in  it  96.17 
icgdsne  split  inside  by  hitting  81.18 
vhdsna^  to  push  into  75.8 
ug^i^  to  sit  inside  85.17 

1  Probably  in  oma'fii  one  is  represented  as  traveling  about  within  a  certain  area,  for  the  word  for 
PRAIRIE  or  LEVEL  PLACE  is  obAla'ye. 
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(  13,  Ttistrumefital  JPreftoies 

TBTON 

1.  fWr-  to  do  a  thing  by  means  of  the  foot 

fialita!ka  he  kicked  (the  ground) 
naho'M^  he  made  it  cry  by  stepping  on  it 
nata'pi  they  trampled  her  to  death 
ndiH^yi  they  stood 
nahu'hu  stamping  often 

2.  wa^  (Santee  ha)  to  accomplish  by  cutting. 

wabAla'zapi  they  cut  it  open 
wahu^hv^  she  cut  it  in  many  places 
wdipi^'  she  cut  it  out  (i.  e.,  the  ground) 
waJcia*  he  cut  it  off 

3.  wo^  to  accomplish  by  shooting  or  punching,  also  by  blowinir,  and 

derivatively  by  the  falling  of  rain. 

wogAla'ki^a^  to  cause  to  glance  (as  a  bullet) 
wohi^Kpaya  to  make  fall  by  shooting 
woh/kda  to  make  i-attle  by  shooting 

This  prefix  seems  to  be  used  less  often  in  Teton  than  does  its  cor- 
responding form  ho  in  Santee. 

4.  pa^  to  push  with  the  hands. 

pasAla^tapi  they  drove  it  into  the  ground 
o'pawitahta!  she  packed  them  up 
pahAldhapi  they  punch  a  hole 
^pata  he  cut  it  up  or  butchered  it 
pau^kapi  they  pushed  it  down 

5.  ha»  to  accomplish  by  striking;  also  applied  to  other  actions  by 

derivation. 
Jcahu'^hu^pi  they  gashed  it  in  many  places 
koKu'ga  he  broke  it  up 
kako'ga  he  made  a  grating  noise 
Tcapdga^  it  puffed  out. 

6.  i/a-  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  mouth. 

aya'Ha^  he  stopped  singing 
ai'yapi  they  talk  about  it 

iya'kaikapi  they  tied  it  there  by  means  of  the  mouth 
hjodgAlakapi  they  spoke  about  their  own  (here  the  y  of  ya  has 
either  been  omitted  before  I  or  changed  into  it) 
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7.  yU"  to  accomplish  by  atiy  meann,  but  more  especially  by  handling. 
yv!za  she  took  hold 
yim^hapi  they  pulled  him  down 
yuha!  he  had  him 
ayu'§ta^  she  let  him  alone 
yu&ii'ku  he  pulled  apart 
^iyu'ta  I  choke  you  to  death 

Most  of  these  have  come  to  have  uses  varying  considerably  from  the 
significations  given  above,  which  seem  to  be  the  original  meanings. 

PONCA 

In  Ponca  have  been  found  nine  instrumental  prefixes,  all  of  which 
form  transitive  verbs,  like  the  analogous  Dakota  prefixes: 

1.  na^"  (Santee  nor)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 
Tuf'M  he  kicked  814.16 
wana^'fe  stepping  on  them  235.19 
wancC^Hitiige  crushing  them  with  the  foot  235.19 
ncC^indha  he  slipped  in  walking  97.14 
nc^gdge  to  make  cry  by  kicking  96.11 

2.  mO'  (Santee  ha-)  by  cutting. 
ma'§a  he  cuts  head  off  11.1 
wemahidzai-ga  rend  it  for  us  with  a  knife  76.6 
umdsnai-ga  split  it  with  a  knife  318.14 

3.  mU'  (Santee  ho-)  by  shooting. 
mu4iflge  to  exterminate  by  shooting  628.6 
umu4fa  to  remain  from  shooting  399.14 

4.  6a-  (Santee  jpa-)  by  pressing  with  the  hand. 
hasnu  he  pushed  along  318.3 
taKia^d  he  pushed  down  80.14 
vbasna^  to  push  (a  tail)  into  (a  tree)  75.8 
ha4ibe  he  forced  a  way  out  369.13 
hahi(^e4a  he  pushed  it  away  331.3 
hai^ut^c^  to  make  straight  by  pushing  234.14 

5.  gra-  (Santee  lea-)  by  striking  (and  by  action  of  wind  and  water). 
gafe  to  die  by  falling  163.9 
ugdsne  he  split  by  hitting  81.18 
ugdlc^iba  he  made  a  crack  by  hitting  81.12 
ga§d4u  to  strike  a  rattle  315.10 
garni  wind  blows  324.7 
gamu  to  empty  by  pouring  out  17.11 
gapulci  to  make  sound  by  hitting  266.10 
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6.  ^o-  (Santee  ya-)  with  the  mouth,  by  blowing. 
(^aKu  to  drink  266.18 
^asni^  to  swallow  79.12 

4aheTci4a  he  made  him  put  it  in  his  mouth  99.7 
wa4ci4abi(i2d  he  bit  and  tore  them  in  many  places  2t>7.13 
4ae^^hd  he  made  it  emerge  by  biting  124.9 

7.  ^-  by  pulling. 
4imu  to  drag  306.3 

4i4p^d4p'ai  he  pulled  pieces  apart  17.7 
4i]gan'de  he  shook  by  pulling  318.8 
4idafl''ga  pull  on  it  I  96.9 
^ihfuda  he  pulled  it  out  131.5 

8.  na-  by  heat. 
ndte  to  die  by  heat  232.7    * 
nd§abe  blackened  by  fire  259.5 
ndzi^d  made  yellow  by  heat  237.2 
nd4iflge\t  is  consumed  by  fire  673.6 
ndJi4i^  it  burns  brightly  235.15 
nddaddze  fire  sends  out  sparks  234.18 
7idtvhewd4e  he  cooked  them  to  pieces  232.19 

9.  W-  by  pressure. 
hit^i6%je  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
Mhuhufa^  blowing  on  260.15 

WINNEBAGO 

In  Winnebago  eight  instrumental  prefixes  have  been  found: 

1.  na^"  (Santee  na-^  Ponca  t?-^"-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 
nAHt'§  he  breaks  by  pressing  with  the  foot 

.    uAfigals  he  tears  with  the  foot 
na'^ija^  to  accomplish  with  the  foot  (to  dance) 
ncC^fa^'p  to  push  with  the  foot. 

2.  mA^'^  (Santee  Sa-,  Ponca  mor)  by  cutting. 

mAHi'k  he  breaks  by  cutting 
TTiAflga's  he  tears  by  cutting 
mA^6gu'K  to  cut  to  pieces 

3.  bO'  (Santee  bo-^  Ponca  mu-)  by  force,  by  blowing. 
W^U  he  breaks  by  shooting 
hocfp  he  pushes 

4.  wa'  (Santee  jK>a-,  Ponca  ha-)  by  pushing  with  the  hand. 
7va'Si^  he  breaks  by  pushing  with  the  hand 
wojcgi's  he  saws 
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5.  flri-  (Santee  kor^  Ponca  ga-)  by  striking. 
gi'kik  to  break  by  striking 
gisa'k  to  kill  by  striking. 
gitgi'a  he  cuts  by  striking 

6.  ra^  (Santee  ya-^  Ponca  ^)  with  mouth. 
ra&i^  he  breaks  with  the  mouth 
racgis  he  cuts  with  the  mouth 
ra^ja^  he  accomplishes  with  the  mouth  (he  sings). 

i  7.  ru'  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  ^i-)  by  pulling. 
I         ru'Si4  he  breaks  by  pullmg 
ruga's  he  tears  by  pulling 

8.  dcJt-  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  na-)  by  heat 
dasefp'i  to  blacken  by  heat 
dat'^^kt^  to  wither  by  heat 

The  pronominal  forms  of  all  these  prefixes  show  certain  peculiar- 
ities, which  will  be  treated  in  §  32. 

§  14:.  Modal  Prefixen:  Teton 

Two  elements  may  be  mentioned  here  which  are  difScult  to  classify. 
The  one  (1)  might  seem  to  be  better  classed  as  a  proclitic  particle, 
while  the  other  (2)  is  closely  related  to  syntactic  forms  of  the  verb  that 
will  be  found  treated  on  p.  909. 

1.  fei**-  indicates  that  an  event  happened  suddenly,  as — 

hi^Upa'yapi  they  dropped  it  at  once 
hi^na'pa  he  came  out  quickly 
hi^gAla'  it  became  suddenly 
hi^ha^ni  early  in  the  morning 
hi^ya^ka  po  now  wait  ye! 

2.  wa:    Verbs,  especially  when  used  with  other  verbs,  sometimes  take 

on  a  passive  or  infinitive  form  by  prefixing  wa-.     It  is  probable 
that  this  prefix  is  equivalent  to  something  or  thing. 

Thus  we  have — 

waya'tapi  k'ta  you  will  have  something  (just  referred  to)  to  eat 
tahu'  aka'nl  naUta'g  wati^'  what  he  wanted  was  to  kick  on  her  neck 
^^mi'ye^'*  toke'yawana'gi  ^^waefmiye'cigAua'ki^kHe'^'*  eya' th^  ghost 

said,  ''You  will  have  something  put  down  for  me  first" 
u'ma  sAloha^'  wata'kpe  hiya'ya  the  other  went  slipping  along 

Often  this  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  as — 

waMe'  good,  beautiful  (from  He  to  esteem  highly) 
waki^yaJ^  the  thunders  (from  ki^ya^  to  fly) 
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wana'gi  ghost  (from  na'gi  soul,  spirit) 

waki^'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  Ici^  to  carry) 

vxjJca^  holy 

wapaHita  bundle 

wapa'ha  war-bonnet  (from^>*«'^«  human  hair  [?]) 

With  the  prefix  o-  it  forms  wo-\ 
wo'yuha  property  (from  yuha'  to  have) 
wo^iba  cause  of  trouble  (from  H'ta  bad) 
wok^oya'ke  clothing 

§  16.  Verbal  SufEbtes:  Teton 

Although  the  existence  of  verbal  suffixes  is  not  so  readily  recognized, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  language  renders  it  almost  certain  that  sev- 
eral verbal  elements  exist  which  are  analogous  in  form  to  the  verbs  Jtiya 
and  ya,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  (p.  931).  These  are  Tca^pa^  ga^  ta^ 
za^  and  ia  (or  g^  J,  A',  /,  «,  and  ^),  and  are  identical  with  those  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  phonetics  as  undergoing  certain  morphological 
changes.  The  6a  there  mentioned  T  do  not  include,  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  lea  after  a  weak  vowel.  Of  the  remainder,  I  can 
only  suggest  the  significance  of  the  first  two  or  three  with  any  plau- 
8ibility,  and  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  others  were  of  similar  char- 
acter merely  from  the  similar  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

-ka  (or  6a)  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  English  to  be  ;  as — 

ya^ka  she  sat 
yu^ka  he  lay 
fa^ka  it  is  large 
Ci^ka  (however)  he  did  wish 
owa'&akapi  they  have  no  strength 
d^'Hka  poor 

ta'kuka  whatever  it  is  {ta'Jcu  what) 
ii^gii'^'6a  snorting 
wawa'tetala  gentle 
p'te'Maka  they  were  real  bison 
6i6a'ka  it  was  bad  {6i'6a  bad) 
oya'ka  he  told  it  {ya  to  say) 
telii'ka  difficult 

niya'ka  alive  (niya  caused  to  live) 
wikitnita'pi  they  scrambled  for  them 
ana'pteta  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
§  15 
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'pa  probably  means  to  go  and  do;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of 

motion. 
v^ko^'i'yvspapi  we  two  take  hold  of  you 
t^at^fya^pa  the  wind  blows 
ewi' 6^ au'^pa' pi  XYi^y  lay  them  down  (i.  e.,  they  go  and  lay  them 

down) 
TcawVtawapa  I  excel  them  in  it 
yuo'gipa  it  (branches)  closed  on  his  hand 
wato'papi  they  paddled  '  _ 

-^a  appears  to  mean  to  make  or  to  do,  although  it  is  used  so  often 
in  referring  to  a  harsh  noise  or  rough  action  that  something  of 
that  sort  may  be  connoted.     Examples  are — 

ti^ga  he  grunted 

ndHvJiu'ga  he  broke  it  with  his  foot 

yamemdga  making  a  crunching  noise 

oma'gd^ga  I  awoke 

wago'gapi  they  gashed  it 

Ica'ga  he  made 

Tcdk^ga  to  make  a  grating  noise 

i^u^'ga  he  asked  her  a  question 

ydkogaha^pi  they  were  gnawing  the  hard  substance 

awa'kaTiAfii^e  6ni  I  did  not  understand 

igAldgAlefgapi  they  painted  themselves  in  all  styles 

patku'ga  to  break  in  two  by  striking 

-fa  is  exemplified  in  the  following : 
paki^'ta  he  brushed  it 
pasAla'tapi  they  set  the  pole  in  the  ground 
naga'lgata  he  kicked  out  his  feet 
ogAlui^i^ta  he  put  his  hand  in  hLs 
ayu'ta  he  looked  at  it 
wita! y^iJiAla' tapi  they  pinched  them 
yupo'ta  she  cut  to  pieces 
kaeMta  to  press 
olo'tapi  they  borrowed 
ka&a'ta  to  make  forked  with  an  ax 
kapo'ta  to  tear  in  pieces 

-«a. 

wohAla'za  it  burst 

oi'yohpaza  dark 

wahu'k^eza  war-spear 

kagwefzapi  they  painted  in  many  lines 

iya'za  he  went  to  each  one 
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JeamAda'za  to  make  burst  by  throwing  down 

ici'cd^za  she  determined  for  herself 

aJcalu'syda  caused  to  flow  out  rapidly  (from  akaZuza) 

tcff^U  ti^za  brave  heart 

nai^i'hAleza po  stir  yourselves  by  running 

-ia. 

^t^^ktuJ^pi  you  forget  us 

p^eiAni'ka  a  flash  of  fire  {from  p^ta  fire;  SAui^&a  dried  up) 

oi'gAluk&i^ia  he  tucked  it  around  himself  (from  k&i'ka  bent) 

walca^yeka  children 

kakH'ka  to  bend  up  by  striking  (from  kii'ka  bent) 

ka^Ke'ia  poor,  distressed  (from  ka^  aged?) 

kata'ia  to  make  waves  as  the  wind  does  (from  ta!za  rough  water)* 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Dakota  (§§  16-20) 
§  16.  ^uhjectitw  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  development  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Siouan  language 
is  very  weak.  Distinct  pronominal  forms  occur  only  for  i,  thou, 
THOU  AND  1.  The  first  person  is  designated  by  a  labial  sound,  the  sec- 
ond person  by  a  dental,  and  the  inclusive  by  a  nasalized  vowel. 

Subjective  pronouns,  which  designate  the  subject  of  an  activity,  are 
differentiated  from  objective  pronouns,  which  express  the  object  of 
an  action  or  the  subject  of  a  condition  or  state.  In  Santee  these  forms 
are — 

Subjective  Objective 

pronouns  pronouna 

1st  person wa  ma  {mi  or  m) 

2d  person ya  ni  (or  n) 

Inclusive w*  vF 

There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The  plural  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  is  expressed  by  wiia.  This  term,  however,  is  not  a 
pronoun,  but  signifies  person,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  terms  mica  male,  human  being,  and  wita&a  man.  The  plurality 
of  the  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  suflSx  (or  enclitic)  /)/,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  §  39.  Added  to  the  inclusive,  this  element  forms  the 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural. 

iThis  attempt  to  reduce  the  bisy  liable  words  of  Sioux  to  compounds  of  two  monosyllabic  elements, 
each  ending  with  a  vowel,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  successful.  The  unity  of  idea  claimed  for  the 
groups  in  -Ara,  -ia,  etc.,  is  not  convincing.  It  seems  to  mc  more  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  which  are  amplified  by  the  terminal  vowel  a,  so  that  the  so-called 
contracted  forms  are  rather  the  stems.  There  is  good  evidence  that  -Ixi  is  a  suffix  of  very  weak 
meaning,  since  many  words  occur  with  and  without  it.  I  doubt,  bowerer,  11  this  eleoient  ocean  in 
tan'ka,  yo*»'Jka,  yu»'to.— F.  Boas. 
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Examples  in  Teton  are — 
tH  he  dwells 

wa'tH  I  dwell 

u^fi  thou  and  I  dwell 

i^fipi  we  (he  and  I,  or  plural)  dwell 

fi'pi  they  dwell 
ma&i'ca  I  am  bad 
cmia'li¥\ipa'ya  I  fall  into 
nit^a^'Tcapi  ye  are  large 
muHa  I  lie 
yu^'hi  he  lies 
eca'mo'^  I  do  it 
u^Tcu^  we  live 

§  17.  Transit ive  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  pronominal  subject  and  object  form  combined 
pronominal  forms  in  which  the  first  person  always  precedes  the 
second.  The  combination  i — thee  is  expressed  by  6L  The  object 
wica^  expressing  the  third  person  plural,  precedes  all  pronouns. 

I  thou  we 

me  -  maya-  - 

thee  ti'  -  u^ni- 

us  -  u^ya  - 

thein  wicawa-  wiiaya-  wicau^- 

Examples  in  Santee: 
Icte  to  kill. 

mayaHcte  thou  killest  me 

viaya'kHepi  ye  kill  me 

wica'k'teha^  she  ..as  killing  them 
mayalTca^ka  thou  tiest  me  (from  Tcakha  to  tie) 
wicu^'ka&ka  you  and  I  tie  them 
clca'&ka  I  tie  thee  (kaSka  after  i  changed  to  6aika  [see  §  4.5]) 

§  18.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  y- 

Verbs  beginning  with  ya  or  yu  in  the  third  person — with  very  few 
exceptions — have  pronouns  of  a  different  form.     These  are — 

Teton  Santee 

I  hAl-  mdr- 

thou  /-  d- 

he  y-  y- 

§§1T,  18 
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Examples  are — 

Teton:  yu'za  he  takes 

hAlu'za  I  take 

lu'za  thou  takest 
ya/wa  he  counts 

}>Ala!wa  I  count 

la\oa  thou  countest 
ya  he  goes 

})Ala'  I  go 

la  thou  goest 

Santee:  yiiita^  he  finishes 

mdv&ta^  I  finish 
dvJkta^'  thou  finishest 
yaksaf  he  bites  in  two 
mddksa'  I  bite  in  two 
daksa'  thou  bitest  in  two 

The  most  important  exception  is  the  verb  ya  to  cause,  which 
occurs  in  last  position  in  compounds,  and  which  has  always  the  pro- 
nouns as  described  in  §  16. 

Santee: 
napsi'nya  he  makes  jump  napei'nwaya  I  make  jump 

§  19.  Other  Uxeeptianal  Forms- 
Other  exceptional  forms  may  be  grouped  as  active  and  neutral 
verbs.     Irregular  active  verbs  are  the  following: 


TO  ARRIVE 

TO  GO  (future) 

TOBTABT 
TO  COME 

T0  8AY 

1st  person  .     . 
2d  person  .     . 
3d  person  .     . 

Teton 

771  Ani' 
ni 

hi 

Santee 
(regular) 

wahi 
yahl 
hi 

Teton  (RiggB) 

mni  kta 
ni  kta 
yi^  kta 

Santee 

hihu' 
Udv! 
hiyu' 

Teton  and 
Santee 

efpa 
dha 
dya 

The  Santee  verb  ya^'ka  to  weave  basketry,  to  weave  snow- 
shoes,  is  analogous  in  its  forms  to  Teton  viAni': 
1st  person:  mna'nka 
2d  person:  rwS^ka 

§19 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  forms,  except  in  dha  thou  satest, 
the  labials  and  dentals,  respectively,  appear  for  the  first  and  second 
person  pronouns.  In  the  forms  in  mn  for  the  first  person  we  have 
apparently  verbs  in  y,  in  which  for  the  regular  I  (Santee  d)  the  nasal 
n  is  substituted;  while  in  hihvl  i  start  to  come  and  dpa  i  say,  the 
dental  element  has  been  lost.  Perhaps  all  the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  y 
may  be  explained  as  a  transformation  of  the  pronominal  labial  and  the 
stem-dental  into  hAl-  (Santee  md-)  in  the  first  person,  and  as  a  loss  of 
one  of  the  dentals  in  the  second  person,  so  that  instead  of  yy-,  Z-  (Santee 
d')  remains.  As  pointed  out  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey,*  this  theory  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  correspondence  of  the  following  forms: 

Santee:  da-  (2d  person  of  verbs  in  ya-) 
Ponca:  hia-  hna- 
Winnebago:  cara- 

All  verbs  beginning  with  yu-  generally  drop  this  prefix  (see  §  13)  in 
the  inclusive,  yiita  to  eat  drops  it  also  in  the  first  and  second 
persons. 

Two  Santee  verbs — yvJca^'  there  is  and  yakd^ — are  defective,  and 
similar  in  their  treatment  to  hiyu\ 


yuka^  there  is 
u^ka^pi  we  are 
duka^pi  ye  are 
yaka^pi  they  are 


daka'rw'^  thou  art 
dakalno'^pi  ye  are 
u^a'kd^^  u^a'kd^pi  we  are 
yako'^pi  they  are 


Among  the  neutral  verbs  the  following  have  to  be  noted:  The  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  use  m-  and  71-  instead  of  ma-  and  m-.  The 
few  neutral  verbs  beginning  in  y  drop  this  sound  in  the  first  and 
second  persons;  those  beginning  in  wor-  and  prefixing  the  pronoun 
change  wa-  to  u-  in  the  first  and  second  persons.  Examples  in  Santee 
are— 


T0U8B 

TO  8MOKB 

TO  BE 

TO  LIE  DOWN 

1st  person   .... 
2d  person   .... 
Inclusive     .... 
3d  person  .... 

ui^kiC^' 

u^mu'^pa 
u^mi^pa 
u^ku^pa 
u^pal 

ma^ka' 
na^ka! 
u^ya^'^ka 
ya^ka' 

mu^kal 
nxj^kol 
u^walnka 
wa^ka' 

1  Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouan  Languages  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1883,  p.  W4).    See: 
also  SS  21  et  seq. 
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Quite  irregular  are  the  following  San  tee  verbs: 


1st  person 
2d  person 
Inclusive 
3d  person 


hi^ni' 


§  20.  VerhH  with  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexiven 

Whenever  a  verb  takes  an  indirect  object  or  when  the  object  belongs 
to  the  subject,  one  of  two  peculiar  forms  is  used.  One  of  them  is 
regular,  and  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the  element  Xri  after 
the  compound  pronoun  expressing  subject  and  object.  When  the  pro- 
noun ends  in  an  ^,  this  form  changes  to  ci.     Thus  we  have — 

hawaJkiksa  I  cut  off  my  own 

iicidowa^pi  I  sing  for  you  IX  110.14  (from  dowa^  to  sing) 

A  second  set  of  forms  is  irregular.    The  forms  are  in  Santee — 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

to  me 

- 

maye- 

mi- 

- 

to  thee 

tl- 

- 

ni- 

u^i- 

to  him 

we- 

ye- 

um 

u^ki- 

to  us 

- 

u^ye- 

u^Td- 

- 

The  k  of  the  third  person  seems  to  be  chai'acteristic  of  most  Siouan 
dialects;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  explain  the 
forms  we-^  ye-^  mi-^  ni-^  as  originating  through  contraction  of  wcJci-^ 
yaki'^  maki-^  niki-^  as  Riggs  does.  The  Ponca  forms  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  theory. 

The  uses  of  these  two  forms  are  peculiarly  irregular.  It  seems  that 
etymologically  both  must  be  considered  as  distinct,  since  their  rela- 
tion to  the  pronouns  as  well  as  to  the  stem  is  different.  The  ki  which 
enters  into  regular  composition  with  the  pronouns  forms  exceptional 
forms  with  certain  stems. 

(1)  Before  stems  beginning  with  k  and  y  (and  hi  in  Teton)  it  forms 
gAl  (Teton)  and  hd  (Santee).     . 

1  with  the  demonstratives  «,  he,  he,  to,  this  verb  forms  €ton\  heio*\  ke'to*,  U/kon  (see  S  43).  It  does 
not  occur  alone. 

«  With  the  demonstratives  e,  fie,  k^,  and  wa,  atoa,  this  verb  forms  e'di'n,  he'ti^,  ke*6in,  via'ti^,  auxx'^'a 
(see  §  48).  It  dow  not  occur  atone. 

S20 
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(2)  Before  stems  beginning  with  jk>,  it  forms  Tcp, 

According  to  Riggs's  Dictionary,  these  forms  always  indicate  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Swanton  gives  the  following  Teton  examples  of  these  forms  before 
yw-,  ya-,  and  hi: 

gAluha'  they  had  their  own  gAla*&Jca  he  tied  his  own 

gAla'ha^  he  was  going  back  gAli'  he  got  back    ' 

The  forms  in  ki  which  form  an  irregular  pronominal  series,  accord- 
ing to  Riggs,  express  sometimes  the  same  relation: 

to  mean  one's  own  (from  ka) 
to  make  one's  own  (from  kaga) 
to  count  one's  own  (from  kakld) 
to  follow  one's  own  (from  huwoi) 
to  kill  one's  own 

Ordinarily  these  forms  express  an  indirect  object  with  the  mean- 
ing of  our  preposition  to  or  for: 

kiltahi  to  rummage  for  one  (from  kahi) 
kihnalka  to  keep  for  one 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  ki  that  does  not 
form  irregular  pronouns  is  used  in  this  sense. 

efya  to  say 

eti'ya  to  say  to  some  one 
ewakiya  I  say  to  him 
emayakiya  you  say  to  me 

dmoa^  to  sing 

wakidowa^  I  sing  for  him 

In  still  other  cases  both  forms  are  in  use  with  the  same  meam'ng: 

kito^'  to  wear  weto'^'  and  waJcito^  I  wear 

ki^d^  to  braid  for  one's  self       wesd^'  and  wakho^'  I  braid 
kihma'  to  look  like  wehma  and  wakihrna  I  look  like 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
between  these  morphologically  distinct  forms  has  developed. 

Related  to  the  pronoun  ki^  which  tends  to  become  assimilated  by 

the  stem,  is  the  reflexive  ici^  which,  before  verbs  beginning  with  k 

and  y,  assumes  the  forms  igl  (Teton)  and  ihd  (Santee),  while  before 

verbs  beginning  with  jp  it  becomes  ik.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  form 

is  simply  the  first  ki  with  the  prefix  i. 

§20 
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lai'tiksa  to  cut  one's  self  in  two  (f  rona  km) 
ikpa'pta^  to  turn  one's  self  over  {ixora  paptc^) 
ihda'ksa  to*  cut  one's  self  oflf 

The  following  Teton  examples  are  given  by  Swanton: 

oiiiya'pi  they  paint  themselves 

mi^i'^a  I  have  made  myself 

u^Tdtiya!  we  two  exchange  between  ourselves 

These  forms  are  neutral  verbs^  and  take  the  objective  pronouns. 
Derived  from  the  second  hi  is  also  the  form  hili^  meaning  almost 
always  for,  which  forms  the  pronominal  forms  weki^  yeti, 

M6iynhia  to  make  a  mistake  for  one 
ki'cisd^  to  braid  for  one 

Another  form  kiti  means  with,  tooether,  and  is  generally  followed 
by  the  pronoun: 

8d  person  Ist  penon 

kVtitidd^        kitiwatida^        to  ride  with  one 
kici'yuta         kitiwata  to  eat  with  some  one 

Swanton  considers  companionship  as  the  original  significance  of 
the  form,  which  occurs  also  as  a  post-positive  meaning  with,  accom- 
panied BT.    Teton  examples  are — 

oko'lakitiye  society  (literally,  friends  to  one  another) 
oki'tiyusita  they  two  got  into  trouble  with  each  other 
kiti'kHepi  they  killed  each  other 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Ponca  (§§  21-29) 
g  21,  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Class 

The  two  classes  of  pronouns,  subjective  and  objective,  occur  here 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Dakota,  but  the  modifications  of  their  forms 
with  various  classes  of  verbs  are  more  numerous.  By  far  the 
majority  of  verbs  may  be  combined  in  one  group,  which  show  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  pronominal  forms. 

Subjective  Objective 

pronoun  pronoun 

Ist  person  singular a-  tf*- 

2d  person  singular ^o-  ii- 

Inclusive  dual a*-  wor 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -i,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Dakota  -pi.  The  inclusive,  by  addition  of  this  suffix,  is 
transformed  into  the  first  person  plural.     While  the  object,  third 
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person  plural,  is  expressed  by  wa-^  this  form  does  not  occur  as  sub- 
ject of  the'  neuter  verb.    Examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  are  the 
following: 
Subjective  pronouns: 

and^a^  I  heard  it  670.2  (from  nd^a^  to  hear) 
aCi  I  have  arrived  671.6  (from  Ci  he  arrives) 
4at^i  thou  hast  arrived  715.3 
iandfa^  thou  hearest  it  665.1 
aS^maS^ii^i  we  walk  718.5 
Objective  pronouns: 
a^iin'ge  I  have  none  715.2  (from  4^fvgi  he  has  none) 
a^wa^Hpani  1  am  poor  719.2  (from  wal^Kp^ani  poor) 
4!4in'ge  thou  hast  none  70.17 
wawdlcegai  we  have  been  sick  662.1  (from  wdk^ega  sick) 

§  22.  Transitive  Verhs 

Transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object  appear  in  the  same 
foims  as  in  Dakota.  The  object  has  the  same  form  as  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  verb.  In  the  combinations  of  subject  and  object  the 
first  person  precedes  the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  person  pre- 
cedes the  second.  As  in  Dakota,  the  combination  of  the  first  person 
subject  and  the  second  person  object  is  expressed  by  a  special  form, 
w!-.  The  object  of  the  third  person  plural  after  the  inclusive  dual 
and  first  person  plural  is  always  wa:^.    The  plurality  of  the  object  is 


we 

Examples: 
I — thee: 

wind^a^  I  hear  thee  87.14 

xiwitH'^  I  hit  thee  62.8 

loiHi  1  give  you  706.10 
I — them: 

awdrtjofa^  I  have  heard  about  them  676.1 

cmdH  I  gave  them  652.14 
THOU — me: 

a^^i4dji  thou  dost  not  remember  me  652.6 

§22 


Kl  by  tne  i 

mttix  -^. 

I 

thou 

me 

- 

a^4<^ 

thee 

wi- 

- 

us 

- 

wa^a- 

them 

awa- 

wa^a- 
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THOU— us: 

wa4d§i4aid'hi  it  is  said  you  remembered  us  687.5 

vAxcKK^aTca^'i  you  have  aided  us  751.9 
THOU — them: 

wa4dna^a^  thou  hearest  about  them  692.7 
WE — thee: 

a^^i'^i  we  give  it  to  thee  439.3 

aSi'§i4ai  we  remember  you  687.4 

we — them: 

a^wa'flga^i^i  we  desire  them  750.7 
aHoa^' da^hai  we  saw  them  705.10 

§  23.  Prmiauifis  of  Verbs  in  0:  Second  Class 

Corresponding  to  the  Dakota  inflection  of  the  verb  beginning  w^itb 
y,  we  have  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  in  ^; 

1st  person  singular b^- 

2d  person  singular ^n-,  An-,  n- 

3d  person  singular ^- 

Inclusive  dual an^- 

According  to  Dorsey,*  Sn-  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  second  person, 
while  hn-  and  n-  are  more  modern  forms.  The  sound  hn-  has  not  an 
oral  h,  but  expresses  a  very  full  breathing  through  the  nose  with  n 
closure  of  the  tongue. 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  the  following: 

b(fi2^  I  receive  670.1  nizS  thou  receivest  it  745.3 

ka^'h^a  ^1  wish  704.4  ma^ni^'^  you  walk  744.5 

7rM''h4i'^'^  I  walk  706.2  hni^ta^'i  ye  finished  436.9 

ka^'Hega''^  I  hope  706.4  hnai  ye  go  436.8 

eMega'^^  I  think  that  706.6  ga^'^a^  he  wishes  50.8 

&ne  you  went  738.2  e^ega""^  he  thinks  that  757.13 

n&ne  thou  tellest  58.17  a^'^i^  we  were  727.5 

ska^'im « thou  wishest  741 .  10  d^4a?''4ai  we  think  727. 8 

§  24:.  Pronmins  of  Verbs  in  b,  d,  g:  Third  Class 

Verbs  in  J,  rf,  and  ^,  provided  the  pronoun  is  not  infixed,  are 
treated  in  the  following  manner: 

1st  person  singular p-  t-  Jc- 

2d  person  singular fp^-        ff-        fk"- 

3d  person  singular J-  d-  g- 

Inclusive  dual a*J-         a^d-       ang- 


1  See  the  (pegiha  Langaage,  note  on  page  534.  >  Double  conjugation.    See  $  24. 

» Infixed  pronoun.  < Compound  verb. 

23,24 
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The  second  persons  of  this  group  reveal  their  close  relationship  to 
the  verbs  in  (zl,  a  relationship  which  is  still  clearer  in  Winnebago 
(see  §  32).     Following  are  examples  of  this  class: 


pdgu  I  write  488.8 
piga^  I  blow  it  575.7 
iip^aha^     thou      knowest 

435.14 
^fa^he  thou  beholdest635.10 
da^he  he  saw  116.3 


A'a^^'J^a  a  wish  704.4 
pledge  thou  makest  582.14 
g€l!^'4(^  ^  he  wishes  50.8 
gage  he  made  10.13 
aflgdgai  we  do  686.5 
a^da^'le  we  see  132.8 


In  verbs  beginning  with  ^-,  J-,  rf-,  g-^  the  objective  form,  and  also 
the  combined  form  wi  i — thee,  are  prefixed  to  the  subjective  forms, 
which  take  the  pronominal  subjective  according  to  the  second  and 
third  classes,  as  described  before  (p.  916). 
Examples: 

wita^le  I  see  thee  644.16 

wih^aha'^i  I  pray  to  you  775.4  (from  4a}ia'^*  to  pray  189.14) 

wihdgu  I  write  to  thee  750.11 

wdb^i'^  I  have  them  751.2 

wa4fa^'he  you  saw  us  752.6 

waTca^'Ma  I  desire  them  751.3 

§  25.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  i-:  Fourth  Class 

In  verbs  beginning  with  {  we  find  modified  forms  of  the  pronoun, 
due  principally  to  the  insertion  of  an  intervocalic  ^  in  cases  in  which 
the  inserted  pronoun  begins  with  a  vowel: 

SUBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular *   .     tffa'- 

Inclusive  dual aV^*- 

OBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular aV^**- 

1st  person  plural wea- 

OBJECT 

3d  person  plural        we^ 

SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  COMBINED 

1— them ^oea- 

All  other  persons  are  regular.     Examples  are— 
i^dmage  I  ask  him  a  question  737.5 


1  Double  coDjugatiou. 
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i4Apaho^^  I  know  659.12 

a^4<f^ioafiJcegai  I  am  sick  on  account  of  714.8 

a^ia^'haha^^  ke  knows  me  4:75.6 

c^^a^haha^^  we  know  it  657.9 

wedbaha^'i^  they  know  us  389.13 

wedtaiai  they  hate  us  679.19 

wemdge  he  questioned  them  40.5 

we^ai  they  found  them  440.14 

wedfa'?ndH  I  do  not  find  them  151.20 

wea^4<^i  we  found  them  440.15 
Other  regular  forms  are — 

iwip'aka*  I  know  thee  728.4 

ibaJia^'i  they  know  him  728.8 
^26.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  u-;  Fifth  Class 
In  this  class  the  following  modifications  occur: 

Objective  pronoun,  Ist  person  singular     ....     c^^wa^- 

Subjective  pronoun,  inclusive  dual        aflgu- 

Examples  are — 

a^^a^hifa^  he  presses  me  down  23.15 

ot^aS^^na^a^  he  heard  about  me  89.19 

afl' guiflka^i  we  aided  him  748.3 

Other  regular  forms  are — 
uhifa^  he  pressed  him  down  23.15 
tmd^ct^  he  heard  about  something  40.8 

§  27.  Irregular  Verbs 
The  following  verbs  are  irregular  : 
p'i  I  arrive  453.6  mifllce  I  who  13.4 

^  thou  arrivest  555.7  nifiUe  thou  who  758.1 

hi  he  arrives  555.7  iifUce  he  who  11.5 

maflk'd  we  who  _  ,    ^ ,  ^  ^  ^ 

4an¥d  they  who  624.3  ^'^  ^^  ^^«  1^.7 

ehe  I  say  665.6  a^^a«'  we  say  678.6 

e4e  thou  say  est  674.12  €4ai  ye  say  678.18 

e  he  says  194.5  ai  they  say  667.4 

Here  seems  to  belong  the  negation 
mdkl  I  not 
hail  thou  not 
a&l  he  not 

iThe  stem  takes  at  the  same  time  the  fonns  described  in  {  24. 
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Examples  of  its  use  i 
ik^dgeawdia-mdil  1  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.18- 
4i  ^^'dga-id^l  thou  dost  not  do  it  711.19 

§  28.  Forms  Expressing  Otject  Possessed  hy  Subject 

Possession  of  the  object  by  the  subject  is  expressed  by  forms 
anaIo|2^ous  to  those  of  the  Dakota. 

1.  In  most  verbs  gi-  is  prefixed.    Examples  are — 
'i^  he  carries  306.6 

^i***'  he  carries  his  own  296.13 

agi'i^  1  carry  mine  45.15 

4agi^i^  thou  carriest  thine  45. 11 
i'iig^e  with  him  305.5 

iugig^e  with  his  own  305.3 
uhd  he  follows  289.4 

v4ugiha  he  follows  his  306.14 
dk'ipa  he  met  him  50.1 

dgilcipa  he  met  his  own  299.3 
a^ia  he  abandons  84.3 

aa^Ma  I  abandon  it  50.5 

agia^hia^  I  abandon  mine  756.2 

2.  Verbs  in  ^-  have  the  form  gi  . 
iize  to  take  298.3 

giize  he  took  his  own  298.16 
^;«  to  have  288.15,  290.11 

ag^Jxfi^  I  have  my  own  755.10 

3.  Verbs  in  ga-  have  probably  also  forms  in  g4^  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  examples  illustrating  this  point. 

4.  Verbs  in  J-,  rf-,  ^-,  have  the  forms  gip-^  git-^  giJc-. 
da^he  he  saw 

agita^ia-mdii  I  do  not  look  at  mine  766.2 

gita^hai  she  saw  her  own  306.7 
iahaha^  he  knows 

igipaha^'  he  knew  his  own  295.1 

wegipaha^'  she  knew  them  289.8 
ga'ge  to  make 

gika'ge  he  made  his  own  299.9 
uhet'a^  he  wrapped  it 

uglpet'a"^  he  wrapped  his  own  208.4 

uta^  to  put  on  47.3 

uagita^  I  put  on  my  own  43.9 
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we^e- 
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we^e- 

we- 
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^29.  Verbs  with  Indirect  Objects 

I  give  here  only  a  series  of  the  most  important  forms,  since  the 
total  number  of  modifications  and  combinations  is  very  large,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  from  the  texts  each  separate 
series. 

1.  The  indirect  object  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  following 
series  of  forms: 

we 
for  me 

for  thee  wi-        -  4^-         i^^i- 

for  him 
for  us 

for  them  ewe        we^e-        we-        wea^- 

Examples: 
I  FOR  thee: 

wipage  I  make  for  thee  723.10 
wilcaP'Ma  I  desire  for  thee  725.3 
I  FOR  him: 

elcaP-Me  I  desire  for  him  778.3 
I  FOR  them: 

ewilii^xi  1  fail  for  them  673.8 
ewek'cf^Me  I  wish  for  them  663.8 
THOU  forme: 

i^e^Tcage  thou  doest  it  for  me  726.2 
i^ewa^Va^'  thou  makest  an  effort  for  me  758.2 

THOU  FOR  him: 

ega^ie'^aP'  thou  doest  so  for  him  439.5 

THOU  FOR  us: 

we^e^lcage  thou  doest  it  for  us  752.7 
we^hii^ai  thou  hast  failed  to  do  it  for  us  752.8 

THOU  FOR  them: 

we^e'^lca^na  thou  desirest  it  for  them  767.3 

HE  FOR  me: 

i^'felii  it  is  difficult  for  me  755.4 
i^'te  he  dies  for  me  775.1 

HE  FOR  thee: 

(^iga^^ai  they  work  it  for  thee  741.11 
e(^i4i^  he  has  it  for  thee  741.6 
iWelii  it  is  difficult  for  thee  517.10 
he  for  him: 

gifeUi  it  is  difficult  for  him  729.4 
giuda^  it  is  good  for  him  758.5 
{  29 
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HE  FOB  us: 

weudaV'  it  is  good  for  us  758.4 
weCelii  it  is  difficult  for  us  752.12 

HE  FOR  them: 

wegdgai  they  do  it  for  them  767.3 
WE  FOR  thee: 

t^ifiJiuka  we  sing  for  thee  439.4 

i^^ibagui  we  wish  for  you  680. 13 
WE  FOR  him: 

ifl'gaHa  we  wish  for  him  758.13 
WE  FOR  them: 

weahgapai  we  wait  for  them  454.16 

2.  Verbs  in  u-  have  the  following  forms: 

to  me 
to  thee 
to  him 
to  us 
to  them 
Examples: 

nwib^a  I  tell  thee  755.10 

ueb^a  1  tell  him  443.7 

udimlcia  1  say  to  them  437.17 

i^vi^^and  thou  say  est  to  me  671.1 

i^HJoi^' 4(^hnd  thou  say  est  to  me  500.6 

v4ehna  thou  say  est  to  him  497.8 

uwa^agisiid  thou  sayest  to  us  633.1 

uwaiagihnd  thou  sayest  to  them  507.4 

i^wi^^e  it  remains  to  me  501.2  (from  udeh^X,^ 

v4ik'a^i  he  helps  you  508.3 

ui4(i  he  says  to  him  656.8 

udwagi^e  he  says  to  us  503.1 

aHoa'^'Icie  they  say  to  me  670.2 

ii4i4ai  they  say  to  thee  678.12 

3.  Verbs  in  g-  lose  their  g  after  the  pronominal  forms. 

he 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

they 

- 

i^wi^'ia- 

i^wi^'- 

- 

aHoa^- 

moi- 

- 

u4i' 

aflgu{4i 

v4i' 

ue- 

v^e- 

ui- 

?  ' 

VI' 

- 

uum^dgi- 

tidwagi- 

- 

udwagi 

uawaTci- 

mna^alc  i- 

uioagi- 

? 

uwagi' 

to  me 

a'^'age  39.12 

to  thee 

4ldgai1Z^.l^ 

to  him 

'  gidga  152.9 

to  us 

wdgai  7S5.1S 
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Personal  Pronouns  in  Winnebago  (§§  30-34) 
§  30.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Class 

The  principles  of  classification  of  the  verbs  are  die  same  as  those 
found  in  the  Ponca  dialeot.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  subr 
jective  and  objective  pronouns  are  as  follows: 

Subjective         Objective 
pronoun  pronoun 

Ist  person  singular ha-  hi^- 

2d  person  singular ra-  ni*- 

Inclusive  dual ki^-  waflga- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -wi^  except  the 
third  person  plural,  which  has  the  suffix  -ire.  By  addition  of  this 
suffix  the  inclusive  dual  is  transformed  into  the  first  person  plural. 
The  third  person  plural  object  is  wa-.  This  does  not  occur  as  sub- 
ject of  the  neuter  verb.     Examples  are: 

hoKe'  1  bury 

rali^  thou  buriest 

hi'^AflgWa  you  and  1  tear  with  a  knife 

Mkihre  1  am  falling 

ni'Hibr^  thou  art  falling 

wa'^ga&ihra'wi  we  are  falling 

§  31.  Transitive  Verbs 

The  transitive  forms  of  the  Winnebago  verb  resemble  those  of 
Ponca  and  Dakota  in  the  development  of  the  combined  form  i — thek, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  third  person  plural  obj.ect.  The  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  subject  has  the  same  pronominal  forms  as 
the  corresponding  singular  forms,  from  which  they  differ  by  the 
plural  ending  -wL  The  forms  he — them  and  i — them  differ  in 
accent,  i — them,  evidently  originating  from  wa-ha-^  is  always 
accented  wa!-^  while  the  third  person  has  the  accent  on  the  stem. 
wd'He  I  BUBY  THEM,  but  woH^  he  buries  them. 

we 
waf-wi 


I 

thou 

me 

- 

Mna- 

thee 

ni^' 

- 

us 

- 

hina-wi 

them 

wa'' 

toara- 

Examples: 

nin'Ue  1  bury 

thee 

hi'nahe  thou 

buriest 

me 
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nifOia'wi  we  bury  thee 

wa'raHe  thou  buriest  tbem 

hifiUa'ire  they  bury  me 

ka'ni^p^a  I  hit  thee  (from  ha' pa  he  hits) 

§  32.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  taking  s  in  the  Second  Person: 

Second  Class 

Verbs  corresponding?  to  the  Dakota  verbs  in  y-  and  to  the  Ponca 
verbs  in  ^-,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  Ponca  verbs  in  A,  d^  and 
g^  are  treated  alike,  thus  suggesting  a  later  differentiation  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  Ponca.  Verbs  of  this  class  begin  in  the 
third  person  with  a  vowel  w^  r,  or  with  /,  t  or  g.  If  we  indicate 
the  first  vowel  of  the  word  by  k,  the  pronominal  forms  may  be  rep- 
resented as  follows: 


Type 

V 

w 

r 

1 

f 

g 

1st  per.  sing.  , 
2d  per.  sing.  . 

pv- 
hvwv- 

dv- 

kvTV' 

cv- 

CV' 

Sgv- 

3d  per.  sing.  . 
Inclusive  dual . 

V- 

hi^v- 

rv- 

hi^iiv- 

jv- 

gv- 
hi^gV' 

The  plurals  are  formed  as  in  the  verbs  belonging  to  the  first 
class — by  the  sufiix  -wi  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  by  -ire  in  the 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural,  instead  of  being  formed  from 
the  inclusive,  as  in  the  first  class,  is  formed  from  the  first  person 
singular  by  suflSxing  -wi.  The  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  the 
second  person  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  three  types  of  this 
class  in  Winnebago  has  been  referred  to  before. 

't2»  he  does 


Aa'^'  I  do 
ffH^  thou  doest 

wa'6gi8  he  saws 

p^aftgis  I  saw 

ka!watgis  thou  sawast 
hivm'sAni  he  is  near 

hip^u'^xint  I  am  near 

Kiku'wv^iint  thou  art  near 

v'^wi^  he  thinks 
p^wi^  I  think 
iefwevn^  thou  thinkest 


hxC'OJ^'wi  we  do 
hi^'^'CS^  you  and  I  do 

p^outgizwi  we  saw 
hi^waigis  you  and  I  »aw 

hip'u's^njwi  we  are  near 
hiwicsHnjiri  they  are  near 


p^ewi^'wi  we  think 
hi^wewi^  you  and  I  think 
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roHi  he  breaks  with  mouth 
da'm  I  break  with  the 

mouth 
6a'raM6    thou     breakest 
with  the  mouth 
ru'gas  he  tears  by  pulling 
du'goB  I  tear  by  pulling 
ku'rugas  thou  tearest  by 
pulling 
T^  he  goes 
dZ\%o 
iere  thou  goest 


da'6i2wi  we  break  with  the  mouth 

MtuxAU  you  and  I  break  with  the 
mouth 

duga'zwi  we  tear  by  pulling 
hVnxigas  you  and  I  tear  by  pulling 


davyi  we  go 
hi'ii^  you  and  1  go 


'Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  division  of  this  class  are  rather  rare. 
haja!  he  sees 


hjaJta'  I  see 
hxjMa'  thou  seest 

feriA^  he  is  dead 
GenA^  1  am  dead 
hSduA^  thou  art  dead 

gu'nA^  he  comes 
Tt^u'nA^  I  come 
kgu'nA^  thou  comest 


hdta'wi  we  see 
hi^a  you  and  I  see 

Sa'winA^  we  are  dead 
KiH^elnA^  you  and  I  are  dead 


Kuna'wi  we  come 
KVflgu*nA^  you  and  1  come 

To  this  class  belong  also  the  verbs  expressing  the  position  in  which 
the  act  is  performed,  as  sitting  or  lying;  *  while  standing  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 

raiik  TO   BREAK  WTTH  MOUTH 


To  break  with 
mouth 

SitUug 

Lying  or  walking 

Standing 

let  p.  sing.  .  . 

daJkx&Rna'fikkEnA'^ 

doMiEmA^flkkEnA'n 

dakiiaje'riA^ 

2d  p.  sing.  .  . 

idraiiiEia^naflkiBnAn 

idraSiiEki'wAflkiEnAn 

idraMJtBrqjenAn 

3d  p.  sing.  .  . 

ToMiEnaffikhEnA^ 

raMk/flkhEru^ 

raH^fiAn 

Verbs  of  this  class  take  their  objects,  including  the  composite 
form  ni^'  i — thee,  preceding  the  subjective  pronoun,  which  is 
treated  as  described  before. 

ni^p^a'tgia  I  saw  thee  (from  walgis  he  saws) 

hi^watgis  he  saws  me 

ni^p'^wi^  I  think  of  thee  (from  wefwi^  he  thinks) 

hi^Mrugas  thou  tearest  me  by  pulling  (3d  per.  rvlgai) 

Ki^kvlwusfdrvb  thou  art  near  me  (from  hiwu'sAnt  he  is  near) 

1  Occasionally  the  verbal  forms  expressing  a  lying  position  are  formed  with  ml'likUt  which 
belongs  to  the  first  class  of  Yerbs. 
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§  33.  Contracted  Pronominal  Forms 

In  many  cases  the  verb  begins  with  a  prefix  which  forms  con- 
tractions with  the  pronominal  forms  here  described.  Contractions 
also  occur  with  infixed  pronouns.  These  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Verbs  in  gi  with  preceding  pronoun  lose  the  g  in  the  first  and 
second  persons. 

ha-gi  becomes  hai 
ra-gi  becomes  rai 

hai'tgis  I  cut  in  two  by  striking 
rai'tgis  thou  cuttest  in  two  by  striking 
gitgis  he  cuts  in  two  by  striking 
Mfigi6gi8  you  and  1  cut  in  two  by  striking 

2.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  a  or  a^  and  followed  by  a  pro- 
noun beginning  with  h  lose  the  pronominal  aspirate.  At  the  same 
time  two  a's  that  are  thus  brought  into  contact  form  a  single 
accented  (or  long  ?)  a,  while  a  and  i  form  a  diphthong.  When  one  of 
the  vowels  is  nasalized,  the  contracted  form  is  also  nasalized. 

ma'ngaa  I  tear  with  a  knife 
mwfiga's  he  tears  with  a  knife 
mai'flgas  he  tears  me 
maina'gas  thou  tearest  me 

nal'^hih  I  break  by  pressure 
naHi^i  he  breaks  by  pressure 
nai'^iii  he  breaks  me  by  pressure 
naz''*na'Sii  thou  breakest  me  by  pressure 

3.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  o  (except  ho-  and  too-)  also 
eliminate  the  h  of  the  pronoun,  but  form  no  diphthongs. 

boa^Hp  I  push  down 
ho'§ip  he  pushes  down 
I         balH'p  he  pushes  me  down 

roa'gUi^  1  wish 
rogii^'  he  wishes 
roigii^  he  wishes  me 

4.  Words  with  the  prefix  ho-  contract: 
1st  person  subjective ho-ha-       into  wa- 
ist person  objective Iw-hi^-      into  hu^- 

Dual  inclusive hi^-ho-      into  ho'- 

3d  person  plural  object wa-ho-       into  wo- 

1st  person  plural  object  .     .     ,     ,     .  wafiga-ho  into  waflgo- 

§33 
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wa'ji^  I  stiike 
hoji^  he  strikes 
ho'ji^  you  and  I  strike 
hi^i^  he  strikes  me 
wodji^  he  strikes  them 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefix  wo-  contract: 
First  person  subjective  wo-ha-  into  wo-,     I  have  no  example  of 

the  treatment  of  the  first  person  objective. 
wa'Ki  1  win 
wora'hi  thou  winnest 
wo' hi  he  wins 

6.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  hi  form  con- 
traction illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

yap^rez  I  know  (for  hi-ha-perez) 
hi^pefriz  you  and  I  know  (for  hi^-hi-periz) 
ni^e'rez  I  know  thee  (for  ni^-htperiz) 
hini'pei^ez  thou  knowest  me  (for  hinorhiperiz) 
hi'^perez  he  knows  me  (for  hi^-hi-perez) 
wta'perez  I  know  them  (for  wa-hi-ha-periz) 
wA'ngipere'ziri  they  know  ua  (for  wAuga-hi-perizire) 

The  third  person  plural  object  wa-  is  always  contracted  with  hi 
to  wL 

7.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  'A*-  contract  the 
first  person  ^ii^-ha  into  \iWA'^'\ 

'^uwAugi'gi  I  compel  (for  '^H^-ha-gHgi) 

^u'i^'^gi'gi  thou  compellest  me  (for  ^H'^-hi'^'gi'gt) 

8.  The  causative  suffix  hi  has  the  forms  ha  and  ra  for  the  first 
and  second  persons,  respectively. 

tVha  I  killed  him 
f^ra  thou  didst  kill 
fe'hi  he  killed 

The  causative  suffix  gi'gi  is  regular. 
rea'gigi'nA"^  I  send  him 
rera'gigVuA^  thou  sendest  him 
rigigi'uA^  he  sends  it 

%  34.  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexives 

The  indirect  object  is  expressed  by  the  same  forms  that  are  used 
to  express  the  direct  object,  but  the  indirect  object  is  indicated  by 
the  prefix  gi  which  follows  the  pronoun.  The  initial  g  of  this  prefix 
is  never  elided. 
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ni'vJie  1  bury  thee 
hlnai'tgis  thou  cuttest  me  in 

two 
haiM'p  he  pushes  me  down 
TiiTyi'pa  thou  hittest  me 
ni^p'efwi^  I  think  of  thee 


niffi'fiJie  I  bury  for  thee 
hiTiaigiffdis  thou  cuttest  it  in 

two  for  me 
hoigi'Sip  he  cut  it  down  for  me 
hivui'gip^a  thou  hittest  for  me 
ningip^efwi^  1  think  for  thee 


The  reflexive  forms  take  the  rejfular  subjective  pronouns  followed 
by  the  prefix  hi-.  In  these  forms  the  prefixes  are  contracted  in  the 
usual  manner  with  the  pronouns;  ki-  and  the  prefix  gi-  by  striking 
combine  to  form  ki-. 

haki'lie  I  bury  myself 
haki'cgis  I  cut  myself  (for  ha-ki-gi-tgis) 
boa'ki&ip  1  push  myself  (for  ho-ha-ki-Hp) 
mAuki'gas  I  tear  myself  (for  vxA^-hxi'ki'gai) 
yaJcip^rez  I  know  myself  (for  hi-ha-ki-p^r^) 
waki'ji^  1  strike  myself  (for  ho-horki-ji^) 
hakip^a'tgis  I  saw  myself 
hakidu'gas  I  tear  myself 

The  last  two  examples  show  that  in  the  reflexives  of  verbs  of  the 
second  class  the  stem  takes  its  pronominal  forms  in  addition  to  the 
pronominal  forms  prefixed  to  ki-. 

The  forms  indicating  that  the  object  belongs  to  the  subject  are 
formed  by  the  prefix  kara-  in  all  verbs  of  the  first  class,  while  verbs 
of  the  second  class  take  kv-  when  v  indicates  the  first  vowel  of  the 
stem.     All  these  verbs  have  the  ordinary  subjective  pronouns  which 
are  contracted  with  the  pronouns  in  the  usual  way.     The  prefix 
kara-  and  gi-  by  striking  combine  to  form  karai-. 
Jiaka'ralie  I  bury  my  own 
hakarai'igis  I  cut  my  own  (for  ha-kara-gi-igis) 
loaka'raMp  I  push  my  own  (for  ho-ha-kara-Hp) 
mAnka'ragas  I  tear  my  own  (for  mA^'horkarargas) 
ha'kurap'a  I  hit  my  own  (for  hi-horkard-p^a) 
ya'karap^rez  I  know  my  own  (for  hi-ha-kara-periz) 
waka'rajl'^  1  strike  my  own  (for  ho-ha-kura^i^) 

Examples  of  the  second  class  are  the  following : 
haka'waigis  I  saw  my  own  (from  wa£gis  he  saws) 
yaku'mmdnt  1  am  near  my  own  (from  hivm'aUnc  he  is  near,  for 

hi-ha-ka-vniMnt) 
hoLka'ra&ii  I  break  my  own  with  mouth  (for  ha-ka-ra-iiS) 
haku'rugas  1  tear  my  own  (for  ha-korru-gas) 
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§  35.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  derived  from  the  objective 
forms  of  the  pronoun.     In  Teton  we  find — 

mi' ye  I 

ni'ye  thou 

i'ye  he 

u^ki'ye  thou  and  1 

The  suffix  'pi  is  added  to  express  the  plural.  It  stands  either  with 
the  pronoun  or  with  some  following  word.  Emphatic  pronouns  are 
formed  with  the  ending  i  (see  §  41):  mU^  nU^  U^  and  u^lcVk  or  u^ki'yei. 
The  independent  personal  pronouns  in  Ponca  are: 

wi  I  736.3,  715.5 
^i  thou  711.18 
afigu  we 

Position  of  Pronoun  (§§  36,  37) 
§  36.  Position  of  JPrmtouu  in  Dakota 

Ordinarily  the  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  stem,  other  etymological 
prefixes  preceding  the  pronouns;  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  pronoun  precedes  other  prefixes.  A  number  of  verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  compounds  of  an 
etymological  prefix  and  a  monosyllabic  stem  place  the  pronoun  after 
the  first  syllable,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  true  infix. 

According  to  Riggs's  Grammar  and  the  material  contained  in  his 
dictionary  and  texts,  the  following  groups  of  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished: 

1.  In  monosyllabic  words  the  pronouns  are  always  prefixed.  Ex- 
amples of  this  class  have  been  given  before  (§  16). 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  determined 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with  ^  or  ^  prefix  the  pronoun: 

TETON  EXAMPLES 

laka  to  consider  in  a  certain  walaJca  I  consider 

way 
Imva!^  to  sing  walowa^  losing 

kaga  to  make  yakaga  thou  makest 

§§  35,  36 
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Verbs  beginning  with  6^  i^  ?«,,  or  n^'or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the  pro- 
nouns after  the  first  syllable: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

6apa  to  stab  tawa'pa  1  stab 

ceti  to  build  a  fire  tewati  1  build  a  fire 

ieuHipi  we  build  a  fire 

6opa  to  wade  towapa  I  wade 

hita  to  miss  kuuHapi  we  miss 

mand^  to  steal  mayand^  thou  stealest 

ma^ni  to  walk  ma/wani  I  walk 

opa^  to  follow  owapa  I  follow 

dmi^  to  be  well  anUni  thou  art  well 

Although  Riggs  states  that  verbs  with  initial  7i  belong  to  this  class, 
I  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  verbs,  apparently  not  compounds,  beginning  with  other  sounds, 
infix  the  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

paUta^  to  bind  pawaJita  I  bind 

toHu  to  transport  towakiu  I  transport 

td^hxi^  to  be  td^waha^  I  am 

toHoa^  to  go  to  see  wato^wa^  I  go  to  see 

Prefixed  pronouns  before  the  sounds  here  enumerated  are,  how- 
ever, not  rare: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

teka  to  stagger  maceka  I  stagger 

6eya  to  cry  wateya  I  cry 

ikata  to  play  wa&kata  1  play 

nuni  to  wander  wanuni  I  wander 

In  verbs  of  this  class  the  first  person  dual  is  often  prefixed,  even 
when  the  other  persons  are  infixed. 

u^kopapi  or  ou^papi  we  follow  (from  opa) 

3.  Verbs  containing  the  prefixes  ka-  and  pa-  (see  §  13),  and  Teton 
verbs  in  kpa-  (tpa-)^  gla-  (Santee  M«-),  and  glxi-  (San tee  hdu-)  (see 
§  20),  prefix  the  pronouns. 

1  In  this  word  the  vowel  Is  not  a  prefix.  »In  this  word,  pa-  is  not  a  prefix  (see  $  13). 

§36 
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SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

Tcaksa  to  cut  off  wakaksa  I  cut  off  (from  ksa) 

kaliu'ga  to  break  by  striking  wakaJiu'ga  I  break  by  strik- 

ing (from  Uuga) 
jpaga^  to  part  with  a  thing  wapaga^  I  part  with  a  thing 

(from  ga"^) 
paiipa  to  break  off  with  the  wapaH'pa  I  break  off    with 

hand  the  hand  (from  §i*j>a) 

kpaga^  {tpaga^)  to  part  with  wakpaga^  I  part  with  my  own 

one's  own  (from  ga^) 

kpapuza  to  dry  one's  own  by  wakpapaza  I  dry  my  own  by 

wiping  wiping  (fromjr>i/'2a) 

hduta  to  eat  one's  own  wahduta  I  eat  my  own 

TETON  EXAMPLE 

glukca^   to  form  an   opinion  waglnkca^  1  form  an  opinion 

about  one's  own  about  my  own  (from  kca'^) 

4.  Verbs  which  take  the  prefixes  a-,  /-,  -o-  (see  §  12),  and  pre- 
fix the  demonstrative  e^  have  the  pronouns  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  would  be  if  the  verb  had  no  prefix. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

apaUta  to  bind  on  apawoKta  I    bind    on   (from 

paKtd) 
i/nahni  to  hurry  inavHiTini  I  hurry 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefixes  wa-  (Santee  Ja-),  wo-  (Santee  ho-)^  and 
na-  (see  §  13)  have  the  pronouns  following  the  prefix. 

wak'ka  (Teton)  to  cut  off  ?/?a^(zi*^a  thou  cuttest  off  (from 

k^kd) 
hokaa  (Santee)  to  shoot  off  hoyaksa    thou     shootest    off 

(from  ksa) 

6.  Compound  verbs  consisting  of  two  verbs  of  equal  order  either 
take  their  pronouns  each  independently  of  the  other,  or  the  second 
verb  is  used  without  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

Miyota^ka  (contracted  from  wahdimdota^ka  I  come  home 

hdi  and  hjota^ka)  to  come  and    sit    down;     but    also 

home  and  sit  down  wahdiyota^ka 

lyo'Kpaya  (from  /-  on  account  iyowdhparadalsWghtxnsom^' 

of;  (h  in)  to  alight  in  some-  thing 


thing 
§36 
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wahlyowaUpamda  I  come  and 

alight  in;  also  wahiyoUpaya 

wakiya/ioakapta  I  come  over  a 

stream 
imdamde  I  have  gone 
waMmdxde  I  hate  him 
loahlmdu&ka  and  wdkiyu&ka  I 
release 

7.  Compounds  having  the  auxi^ary  verbs  kiya^  ya^  ya^^  place  the 
pronoun  preceding  these,  while  the  first  verb  is  often  used  in  contracted 
form. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

iya!pa{ka)  to  be  offended  iya'paya  to  offend 


hiyo'Tipaya     to      come     and 

alight  in 
Kiyalkapta    to  come  over    a 

stream  ' 

iyaya  to  have  gone 
hiyu'ie  to  hate  one 
Myvl^ka  (from  yu&ka)  to  re- 


vyamapaJca  1  am  offended 
iyaipe  to  wait  for 
i'yawape  I  wait  for 

sdota'  to  know 


wa^a'ka  to  see 
wa^mda'ka  I  see 


iyapawaya  I  offend 
iyapeya  to  cause  to  wait  fpr 

iyapeivaya  I  cause  to  wait 
for 
sdonya'  to  know 

sdonwaya  I  know 
wa^ya'gya  to  come  to  see 

wa^yagwaya  I  came  to  see 

§  57.  Position  of  Pronoun  in  Ponca 

The  position  of  the  pronoun  in  Ponca  is  quite  similar  to  that  found 
in  Dakota. 

1.  Most  monosyllabic  verbs  prefix  the  pronoun. 
fi^  he  gave  it  to  thee  (*/'  to  give)  739.9 
waH'^'  he  carried  them  (*/"  to  carry)  10.7 

ate  I  die  (te  to  die)  630.9 
at6  I  have  amved  671.6 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with^*,  s,  k^  m^  or  «,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the 
pronoun  after  the  first  sj^llable. 


jug4e  to  be  with  somebody 

305.5 
jahe  to  stab 
&ig4e  to  unload 
nanpe  to  fear 
via^4!^  to  walk 
uha  to  follow 
kuhe  to  be  frightened 


jwmig^e  1  am  with  thee  739.6 

ja4ahe  you  stab 
^iagie  I  unload 
nan^ape  you  fear 
mOP'Mi^  I  walk  70G.2 
uaha  I  follow 
kuahe  1  am  frightened 
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Modal  Suffixes  and  Particles  (§§  38-40) 

J  38.  General  CharacterinticH 

The  Siouan  languages  have  a  lar^e  number  of  elements  which  may 
be  in  part  considered  as  suffixes,  while  others  are  undoubtedly  enclitic 
particles,  which  express  modalities  of  the  verb.  These  are  evidently 
related  to  similar  particles  that  appear  with  the  noun  and  with  adverbs, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  §§  41  and  42,  and  from  which  they  can 
not  be  sharply  separated. 

.  §  39.  Plurality 

TETOX 

Plurality  of  animate  objects  is  indicated  in  both  verbs  and  nouns  by 
a  suffix,  -pL 

tA  he  died  ta'pi  they  died 

alo'lAya  he  knows  Blo'lAya'pl  they  know 

Koklca'ldka  young  man  k'oikalaJca'pi  young  men 

ta'p'a  beaver  tap  a' pi  beavers 

There  is,  however,  an  evident  disinclination  to  employ  -pi  with 
nouns,  except  possessives,  and  it  is  by  preference  placed  upon  a 
following  adjective. 

Jco&kalaka'   yamAni^j>^   three  young  men 
cap  a'  ta'^Jca'pi  large  beavers 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  suffix  is  properly  verbal,  and  that 
when  it  is  employed  with  nouns  the  signification  is  they  are  young 
MEN  or  THEY  ARE  BEAVERS.  It  might  be  said  that  this  element 
pluralizes  the  whole  sentence.     Examples  in  Santee  are — 

vriko&ka  nom  krqn  they  gave  him  two  maidens  IX  86.6 
kiyo  Tceya  hiyaha'^pl  grouse  of  that  kind  alighted  IX  99.24 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  element  in  Ponca  is  -i. 

^iflge-hna'^i  they   have  none  regularly   38.5.12  {^inge  there  is 
none;  A/^a**  regularly) 

It  is  not  used  with  nouns,  since  the  articles  (see  §  42)  express 
plurality. 
§§38,39 
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§  40.  Particles  JExpressing  Tenses  and  Modalities 

TBTON 

Temporal  and  modal  relations  are  marked  in  Dakota  by  particles 
placed  after  the  verb. 

1.  Future.    For  the  future,  Fta  is  used. 

IaW  1  go  hAla^  Tcta  (Teton)  I  shall  go. 

(According  to  Riggs,  the  Santee  use  he  instead  of  Me  [the  a  of  kta 
being  changed  to  e\  before  eci^  and  epta, 

''itodewa'ha  Tee,''  eti^'  ^Mol  this  I  will  dig,"  she  thought  IX  83.13 
''mda  Ice,''  epta  ''I  will  go,"  thought  I) 

2.  Habitual.    Habitual  action  is  indicated  by  m, 

ihafJcah  iya'ya  aa  he  went  after  it  habitually 

3.  Regular  repetition  is  expressed  by  hm, 

4.  Imperative.    The  imperative  is  expressed  by  four  elements: 

Singular  Plural 

yo  po 

ye  pe 

ye  Snl  yo  go  not  thou!  xoahta'ya  n^po'  on  guard  be  ye  I 

The  forms  yo  ^nA.  po  are  used  by  men;  while  ye  and  jt>^,  which  seem 
to  express  a  milder  form  of  request,  are  used  by  women. 

^'^lena!  awa^'u^kiciyakapi  ye^'  eya'  "watch  these  for  us,  please," 
she  said 

After  u  and  o,  yo  and  ye  change  to  wo  and  we^  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  phonetic  tendencies  mentioned  in  §  4. 
Probably  po  and  j)^  contain  the  plural  particle  pi;  and  it  is 
possible  that  yo  and  ye  are  derived  from  the  pronominal  prefix 
of  the  second  person,  ya-. 

5.  Declarative  Particle.    Declarative  sentences  in  direct  forms 

of  address  are  generally  closed  by  lo.     This  is  usually  preceded 
by  ye. 

u^ho*  kitty  oka! jyi  kHe  kniye  lo  we  will  not  tell  it  to  her 
ho^i'cita  hi  ye  lo  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news 

(In  Santee  this  ending  is  generally  used  by  young  men  without  pre- 
ceding ye, 
wahi  kte  do  I  will  come 

In  this  dialect,  ye  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  do  by  women  and 
older  men.) 

§  40 
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6.  Interrogative.    The  particle  he  indicates  the  interrogative. 

wa^ki'Uci'^  c^upe'  Tni^a^hapi  he  is  there  one  with  large  raarrow? 
When  the  person  addressed  is  at  a  distance,  hwo  (compounaed  of  lie 
and  v'o)  is  used. 
tclhlya  la  hwo  whither  do  you  go? 
Riggs  mentions  also  to  in  the  same  position  in  Santee. 

duhe'  Sni  to?  why  dost  thou  not  have  it? 
The  particle  ce  (Santee  ci)  is  an  interrogative  particle,  calling  for  an 
immediate  reply. 

7.  Negative.    The  negative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  6ni. 

dolAye'  knl  he  knew  it  not 

tuwe'ni  el  ruf^we'  hit  no  one  swims  there 

8.  Optative.    The  optative  exclamation  toJci^  oh  if  requires   a 

terminal   7^^,  which  in  position  and  form  is  analogous  to  the 
other  particles  here  discussed. 
toki^^  pagl-  eta^'  lyd^oaya  ni  oh  that  I  might  find  some  sunflower 
roots!  {iye'ya  to  find) 

9.  A  number  of  other  particles  appear  in  the  same  position.     They 

seem  to  merge  gradually  into  adverbial  expressions  and  con- 
junctions. 
8e'€a  (Teton)  evidently. 

tiyata'ne  Kpe'ya  waMyu  aefta  lo  evidently  I  have  come  to  an 
abandoned  lodge  {fii  lodge;  yaJta  at;  hiyu'  to  come  to) 
nace'ce  (Teton)  perhaps. 

(yioe'ki^alia^^  he  nita'kiiyepi  naJke'te  lo  perhaps  those  are  your 
relatives  {o^ce'ki^ahaH  perhaps;  he  those;  taku'ye  relative) 
/W^/'a  very  (see  §  41.3). 
ki**ha*^  (Santee)  when,  if. 

yahi  ki^haJ^  when  thou  comest 
(^a^   eca   (Santee);   {*a^^   {'a*^7iaha^    (Teton).     According    to 
Riggs,  this  particle  is  used  "when  a  general  rule  or  something 
customary  is  spoken  of,  and  is  generally  followed  by  6e  or  ete  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence." 

yahl  capiwada  ce  when  thou  comest,  I  am  glad 
wanlyetu  ca  wapa  ece  when  it  is  winter,  it  snows 
Tfelia'*^  (Santee),  l^o^lia'^  (Teton),  when;  according  to  Riggs,  this 

particle  always  refers  to  past  time. 
6o1l  (Santee)  when. 
ke^  although. 
§  40 
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The  corresponding  forms  in  Ponca  are  as  follows: 


1.  Future,    fe  [fa,  fai]  designates  the  future. 

ga  te  fe  he  will  die  from  a  fall  236.1 

hie  t'e  ha  you  will  go  230.3 

wd4afe  gii^'fd  ale  a  he  will  be  sitting  eating  them  235.16 

vieti4^^dge  fai  ye  will  make  a  hole  for  a  pole  615.1 

^a^'fJcdge  t'ai  d4a  indeed,  ye  will  do  enough  144.14 

fe  changes,  according  to  a  general  phonetic  rule,  to  fa  before  the 
article  and  also  before  the  plural  -^.  Thus  fai  is  the  regular 
plui*al  future. 

By  the  use  of  a  double  future,  fafe  and  faife^  the  idea  of  futurity 
with  certainty  of  the  event  happening  is  expressed. 

ga^Mi  fafe  it  will  be  that  way  227.4 
aHp^ana^'  fafe  you  surely  will  gaze  on  me  230.5 
i4fd  fi^ide  faife  hd  your  eyes  will  (shall)  be  red  578.2 
ag4i'hdki4a^  4a^  faife  they  shall  not  come  back  continually  235.5 

2.  Imperative*    ga  and  a  express  the  imperative,  ga  being  used 

by  men,  a  by  women. 

{^a-gd!  send  it  here!  (said  by  a  man)  702.15 
iMia/i-gd!  lay  ye  it  down!  (said  by  a  man)  231.19 
gigiai-a!  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.1 
g^i^'Tcii^ai-a  M  cause  ye  him  to  sit!  (said  by  a  woman)  591.18 

3.  Oral  Stops.    A  number  of  particles  perform  the  function  of 

oral  stops.  As  in  Dakota,  some  of  these  have  distinct  forms, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  Their  principal  function 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  certain  tone  or  modality  to  the  predi- 
cate, and  for  this  reason  they  might  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered with  the  modal  particles. 

a  and  e  are  used  to  mark  emphasis.  They  occur  either  as  stops 
or  within  the  sentence. 

ha  and  he  express  the  period. 

dha^  and  eha^  express  the  exclamation. 

In  all  of  these  the  a-f  orms  are  used  by  men,  the  ^-f  orms  by  women. 

aV^**'  Hdnahi^  d!  truly,  I  am  fat  (said  by  a  man)  567.9 
4ita4^wa4^  ii^anahi^'i  e  truly,  you  hateful  one !  (said  by  a  woman) 

152.2 
4a^  zaiii  wibiaha^'i  hd  now  I  petition  you  all  (said  by  a  man)  690.1 

§40 
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walcalnda  w64ig^  ^t^^wa^'  agik^ a^hia'mjA&iMl.  do  not  desire  to 
take  any  mysterious  power  for  my  husband  614.12 

g&t"^^  ^figa^-na^  dha^  she  has  done  that  regularly!  (said  by 
a  man)  591.7 

wa?idn'de^ag^l  eha^/  you  do  not  loathe  him!  (said  by  a  woman) 
591.18 

ha  and  he  are  frequently  used  following  imperatives.  * 

maflg^tfl'-gd  Ad  begone!  (said  by  a  man)  620.17 
gig^ai-d  M  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.13 

They  are  also  used  as  intei-jections.  Since  hd  and  A^'are  found 
printed  occaaionally  instead  of  ha  and  /le^  it  seems  justifiable 
to  consider  the  exclamations  hd  and  he  as  the  same  particles. 

Aa,  tuip^d!  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  man)  620.9 
M^  ^pa4a^ !  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  woman)  589.7 

4.  Interrogative,      it  marks  the  question. 

gd^l^  edega'^  d?  what  does  that  one  say?  233.1 

/!*^d5.?  has  it  come?  709.2 

edfd^  ^andii^i  d?  why  do  ye  stand?  23.4 

dda^  (commonly  translated  therefore)  occurs  also  apparently 
as  an  interrogative  particle. 

^a^'Kfi  eSn?^  ddn'^f  what  great  (person)  are  you?  23.12 

^jJV»^"/why?  27.20 

ibedi  'i^  ^e  da^?  to  whose  lodge  does  she  go  carrying  it?  591.3 

§  41.  Adverbial  Suffixes:  Teton 

,  -jS  is  an  emphatic  suflSx.     Its  use  with  the  personal  pronoun   has 

been  noted  in  §  35. 
Very  often  emphasis  is  added  to  a  word  or  clause  by  means  of  a 

suffixed  ^,  and  this  sometimes  involves  a  change  of  meaning. 

wa'na  now  wanalh  now  the  story  runs  as 

follows 
a^'V  again  alci!h  again  (with  emphasis) 

Ictya  those  or  some  Iceya'k  although 

\o  yes  iok  yes,  indeed! 

taku  what  taint' §  oh,  bother !  or,  my  good- 

ness! 
tFa  but  tk^oM  but  then 

he'6U  so  or  in  that  way  hdtHei  therefore 

ela'nl  as  soon  as,  during  eta'nlek  at  that  particular  mo- 

ment 


I 
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m  iye  I  (independent  pronoun)  miJk  1  (emphatic) 

u^Mye  we  two  u^MyU  or  u^Jci'^  we  two 

i^ye  he  iyi'i  he  himself 

2.  -to  is  usually  given  as  a  diminutive   suffix;  but  its  use  is   very 

much  broader,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  rather  intensive 
than  diminutive.  The  English  adverb  quite  translates  it  best, 
though  at  different  times  it  is  found  equivalent  to  almost  or 
LITTLE.  Possibly  the  independent  adverb  lUa  very  is  this 
same  suffix  doubled. 
Examples: 
wica'  Mala  an  old  man  iwa'itela  nicely,  in  good  order 

hole  ki' la  a  small  boy  iina'la  alone,  or  onl}^ 

kita^la  a  little  more  He^yda  exceedingly 

hake'la  youngest  foye'la  bluely 

hena'la  enough  a'tayel<L  directly 

wi^ci^'tala  a  girl  itik^l'yela  near  to  each  other 

3.  hta^  Jici^*    Although  their  proper  meaning  is  real,   true,   or 

GENUINE,  more  often  they  have  the  force  of  very.  Originally 
their  difference  in  form  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
euphonic  change,  but  it  has  now  been  seized  upon  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  use;  Tica  being  always  employed  after  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood,  and  Kci^  after  adverbs  and 
connectives.  They  occur  independently  or  in  composition. 
U'la^  which  also  means  very,  always  depends  directly  on  a 
verb,  or  an  adjective  used  as  such. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  Tica  are  the  following: 
6'a^pa  wa^  fa^kaUta  a  very  ma'za  Ma'ka  real  iron  (i.  e., 
large     beaver    (beaver,     a,  steel) 

large,  very)  7riila  wa^  gl  7i6a  a  very  rusty 

wa^te'  lice  ti^  the  very  beautiful  knife 

(beavers)  wiia'Utala  an  old  man 

wase'  Maka'  ki^  the  real  red        ta'Uta  deer  (the  real  ta^  or  ani- 
paint  mal  of  the  deer  genus) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  Hci^: 
eha!ket\jci^  lastly  wa^&i^JUi^  whether  there  is  one 

et^Uci^  just  in  the  same  way  iye't'eMi^  just  like 

e^naJici^  right  there  h^denaJici^  immediately 

icaHula'Titi^  just  then  Uteha'^d  as  soon  as 
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4.  'I.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  motion  to  the  situation  which 
demonstrative  adverbs  and  post-positions  indicate,  4  is  suf- 
fixed: viz., 


aJcoC^'  on 

leha^'  [then  something  was 

toha"^'  when  (state) 


feha^^  for  a  long  time  or  over 
a  long  space,  more  often  the 
former 

^  a*'   then 


then     something    was 
done 


dka'nl  on  to 

eha'rd 

lehxi'nl 

heha'nl, 

toha'nl    when    (something    is 

done;  e.  g.,  under  one's  own 

volition) 
toTcalnl  into  the  middle 
Ceha'nl    over    a    long    space 

somebody  passed 


et\Cnl    then    (something    was 
done) 
5.  -t»a.     Some  adverbs  appear  to  have  a  separate  suffix,  -na,  for 
the  stationary  form,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  adverb  meaning 
THERE,  which  never  occurs  independently. 

here  (something  was)  ,^,[here  (something  went) 


le'na] 

,  ,     [there  (something  was) 

et^e'na  Ibeing  in    this   condi- 
Id'e'nal     tion 

liete^na  Ibeing    in    that    con- 
ha'lcena]     dition 


,   , [there  (something  went) 

et'e'l  1 

^,^-Jgoing  along  in  this  way 


6. 


,  ,,,^, [going  along  in  that  way 

to'lcena  being  in  an  indefinite     to'Jcel  going  along  in  that  indefi- 
condition  nite  way 

I  have  tried  to  translate  these  rather  in  accordance  with  the  evident 
intent  than  in  the  most  literal  manner,  the}'  being  among  the 
hardest  words  in  Dakota  to  render  properly. 

"ta  TO,  AT,  or  INTO,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  4  just  consid- 
ered, into  which  it  would  change  according  to  the  laws  of 
euphony. 

Examples: 

malcaUa  to  the  ground  wana!giya'ta  to  the  spirit  laud 

t^iya'ta  to  the  lodge  toka'ta  to  the  middle 

tolca'ta  in  future  wazVyata  at  the  north 

wa^ka'taMya  upward  oliAla'teya  under 
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eta^ha^  from 
heta^^  from  that  time 
heta^Jui'^  from  that  time  on 
akata^ha'^  from  on  the  outside 


7.    -to**  FROM. 

Examples: 
eta'^'  from  this 

eha^'taH  or  eha^ ta^hxi^k  if  (lit- 
erally, from  being  in  the 
preceding  position) 

Many  independent  post-positions  appear  to  contain  a  suffix  -Icab; 
but  this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  verb  Tea! pa  to  excel,  sur 
PASS,  GO  BEYOND,  contracted  in  composition. 

iha'lcah  behind  or  after  hca'^'kaJ)  above 

ifo'kab  before  ah/kah  before  the  time 

§  42.  Articles 

These  important  elements  are  only  weakly  developed  in  Dakota, 
while  they  are  very  important  in  Ponca. 

In  Dakota  we  find  three  articles — ki^  (after  an  a  or  a^  transformed, 
including  the  preceding  vowels,  into  e6i^)\  Xrc?**  (after  an  a  or  a**  tmns- 
formed  into  ecikd^  [Santee],  6o^  [Teton]);  and  wa^.     The  following 
San  tee  examples  illustrate  their  use: 
A?i>  expresses  the  idea  of  the  definite  article. 

wica'^'lipi  kl^  iy^ga  wa^yoikapi  they  saw  the  stars  shining  IX  83.2 

{wica^lipi  star;  iye'ga  to  shine;  wa^ya'ka  to  see) 
Mta^na  iye'Hya  ya^ke^  61^  the  one  that  shines  a  little  IX    83.4 
{Jd'ta^na  a  little;  iyefUya  to  cause  to  shine;  ya^ka'  to  be) 

iJ;o'*  indicates  the  definite  article  in  the  past. 

u^ma  Tcd^  the  other  aforesaid  one  IX  83.8 

ni'na  iydge  tiko^  the  one  aforesaid  that  shines  much  IX  83.7 

wa^  is  the  indefinite  iirticle. 
oya'te  wa^  a  people  IX  83.1 
mako'ce  wa^  a  country. 

The  articles  of  Ponca  are  much  more  highly  developed.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between  inanimate  and  animate  articles;  and  the 
latter  are  differentiated. as  subjective  and  objective,  singular  and 
plural. 

Following  is  a  general  review  of  the  forms  that  I  have  found: 

I.  Inanimate  articles. 

1.  Ice  horizontal  objects. 

2.  te  standing  objects,  collective  terms. 

3.  iaP"  rounded  objects. 

4.  ge  scattered  objects. 
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II.  Animate  articles 

A.  Subject. 

1.  aFd  sing^ular  animate  object  at  rest. 

2.  amd  singular  animate  object  in  motion;  plural. 

B.  Object. 

1.  fcC^  singular  animate  object  standing. 

2.  (^i^  singular  animate  object  moving. 
8.  ma  plural  animate  objects. 
4.  (^ifUc^  singular  animate  object  sitting. 
6.  ^fiKa!  plural  animate  objects  sitting. 

III.  Indefinite  article. 

Following  are  a  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  these  articles: 
Ke  (1. 1)  is  used  regularly  of  horizontal  objects. 

t'an'de  V^  the  ground  24.4  uU  V^  the  path  566. 6 

rrui^'ge  Icl  the  sky  26.4  ti  Vl  a  line  of  lodges  289.7 

ni  Tc^  the  water  (i.  e.,  stream)       ma^  Jc^  the  arrow  50.6 

555.1  ^  A'^  the  foot  35.3 

u^a?^he  Jc^  the  cradle  560.14  ma^a«  Jc^  the  feather  52.8 

wahi  Jc^  the  bone  564.8  paheJc^  a  long  hill  28.11 

pahi  1c  ^  the  neck  564.10  nioAi^ga  1c  ^  a  line  of  dead  per- 

iibe  1c  ^  the  leg  564.10  sons  10.7 

The  following  animate  nouns  appear  used  with  the  inanimate  arti- 
•cle*'<5.- 
we  fa  1c  h  the  snake  27.1 

^iftgaziffga  1c  ^^  child  lying  down  560. 13 (in  this  case,  the  child 
being  dead,  the  article  may  refer  to  the  body  of  the  child 
stretched  out) 
The  following  expression  is  peculiar: 
a«'Ja  1c  ^  the  day  611.6 
te  (I.  2)  is  used  with  several  classes  of  nouns, 
(a)  It  denotes  standing  objects. 
^ij5'^  the  lodge  555.17 
}\4ahe  t'^  the  tree  277.2 
^^;^J^^'^  the  door  46.12. 
(J)  It  is  used  to  express  plurality  and  collectivity  of  inanimate 
terms.     According  to  Dorsey,  it  expresses  in  this  sense  a 
single  rectilinear  collection  of  horizontal  objects.     This  idea, 
however,  is  not  brought  out  clearly  in  the  examples. 
kande  t"^  the  plums  559.4  pa  t^  the  heads  123.12 

te'dni€a  t'^  animal  limbs  565.1       mdia^  t"S  the  feathers  26.19 
(42 
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§ihi  f^  the  feet  570.9  guda  f^  that  (pile)    yonder 

§ibe  f^  the  entrails  279.4  33.16 

wd4aha  fS  the  clothing  559.12        ?^a^i»  f^  pile  of  fat  33.18 
^^  t^$  the  tongues  123.12  uma^'e  f^  provisions  10.11 

{c)  It  denotes  abstract  nouns. 
te4^  f^  the  killing  16.8.  ie  f^  the  word  667.14 

iwa4TcdP'  V^  strength  611.3  waiit'a?'  t'd  work  699.2 

wa&i^'  f^  disposition  583.2 
(d)  It  denotes  acts  *'as  past  and  as  seen  by  the  speaker"  (see 

Dorsey,  The  0egiha  Language,  note  246.6,  p.  250). 
gage  fS  he  did  the  (act)  554.13        hiU'a'^  f^  he  cried  out  600.14 
i^'ja'^  f^  he  lay  for  me  561.1  dfai  f^  he  exceeded  609.1 

gi^aH  f^  he  did  to  him  583.7  agia^ai  f^  they  went  for  him 

wai^  f^  he  wore  as  a  robe  246.6 

596.17 
ta^  (I.  3)  denotes  rounded  objects  and  parts  of  objects. 
(ci)  It  denotes  rounded  objects. 
uhiaHe  ^a^  the  snare  13.12  tii  ^a^  the  camp-circle  16.13 

m^^  ^a'^  the  sun  13.12  pdhe  ^a^  the  (round)  hill  15.3 

icfd  4a^  the  eye  171.7  hi^he^a^  the  moccasin  279.12 

na^k'i  ^a»  the  head  91.6  ma^'^  daV'  the  land  508.12 

waJii^'ha  (^a^  paper  773.1 
(S)  It  denotes  part  of  an  object. 
ha^aP'  iaP'  the  bent  part  598.8 
sindehi  ^a^  part  of  the  rump-bone  611.5 
Inde  4aP'  face  part  624. 10 
waii"^'  hahdge  4oP  the  part  of  a  buffalo-hide  towards  the  feet 

469.7 
ge  (I.  4)  denotes  a  collection  of  scattered  objects. 
tenan'de  g^  buffalo-hearts  33.4 
wa4!P^  g^  pieces  of  fat  572.2 
tati^ge  .  .  .  g^  (scattered)  scuui  593.9 
wahi  gd  bones  278.16 
mikdha  g^  raccoon-skins  559.3 
na^'za  g^  fences  735.7 
ak^d  (II.  A.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  at  rest  (see 

Dorsey,  note  633.3,  p.  634). 
U^lnilce  ak'd  iki^dhiaind  Ishtinike  awoke,  it  is  said  549.4 
t(mnin!ge  aUd  ^^tsi'ttd-tsi!'^'*  d-biamd  the  chipmunk  said,  ''tsi- 

tsi-tsi,"  it  is  said  549.9 
wai^'  ak'd  .  .  .  agl-hluind  the  robe  (considered  as  possessed  of 

voluntary  action)  had  returned  549.6 
d-hiamd  Umi  ak'd  the  cold  said  9.6 
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paTie-wdifahuni  aVd  ihaha^-hiamd  the  hill  that  devours  knew 
him,  it  is  said  32.6 
With  numerals  aJcd  is  used  in  a  plural  sense. 
^aJ^/»  ak'd,  the  three  164.14 
atnd  (II.  A.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  in  motion,  or 
the  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in  motion. 
{a)  It  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  in  motion. 

ma^t^ ifi* ge-i^  amd  a^e  amdma  the  rabbit  was  going,  it  is  said  9.1 
I^finilce  amd  a^d-hi  Ishtinike  went,  it  is  said  549.1 
^e  amd  nidta  a^-hi  beaver  went  to  the  water  553.9 
ki  wiuhe  amd  wa^d  and  the  woman  was  following  close  behind 
616.15 

amd  is  also  used  when  the  predicate  does  not  express  motion,  but 
when  the  subject  is  conceived  as  moving. 

i4ddi  amd  igipaha^' -hiamd^  it  is  said  his  father  recognized  him 

610.18 
d'hiamd  masc  Ih^' ge-i^  amd  rabbit  said,  it  is  said  10.2 

(J)  amd  denotes  the  animate  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in 
motion. 

wa&lfl^ga  amd  gia^  a^d-Viamd  the  birds  went  flying,  it  is  said 

588.3 
e-na^'-hiamd  7ua4i^ga  amd  the  people  said  often,  it  is  said  574.9 
PaTilVa  amd  ag(*li  the  Ponca  have  come  back  723.2 
Umdha  amd  niugig(^ai  the  Omaha  are  sorrowful  for  their  rela- 
tions 772.4 
nilcagdhl  amd  gii^a-haiti  the  chiefs  are  sad  649.2 

fa**^  (II.  B.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  standing. 
ndzifiga  fa^  e  icagiFd-hi  the  boy  meant  that  his  own  556.2 
4Ufe^  hega  ^eTa^Rel  this  buzzard!  549.5 
te-duje  fa'^  .  .  .  nazi^  a  scabby  buffalo  was  standing  582.5 
4yn  .4et\i^  k'ida-gd  shoot  at  this  prairie-chicken  117.19 

ti^  (II.  B.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  moving. 
ddda^  4!^  piga^  it^  dha^!  I'll  blow  that  into  the  air  575.7 
/t/fVi  fi^  M\l^'  amd  the  eagle  was  that  far,  it  is  said  581.3 
eddda^  ^/"  i^t'ewa'^'  te^e-na^-hlamd  whatsoever  he  usually  killed, 

it  is  said  580.6 
ivltande  (ft^  (Kfi^'  gi!g^  bring  my  son-in-law  here  589.8 
n!(h<i\ja  if!^  vasijige  dha'^!  he  is  active  I  9.14 
nm^jl^ga  p^  i(fdtah(*e  M  I  hate  that  person  13.9 
hige  fi^  Mi  hi  the  crow  reached  there  599.8 

^/"  is  sometimes  used  with  generic  or  collective  terms. 
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wanifa  ^l^  the  quadrupeds  628.6 
Pan' Tea  ^i^  the  Ponca  748.9 
ma  (II.  B.  3)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object.    This  form  is 
regularly  printed  as  a  suffix.     The  examples,  however,  do  not 
indicate  that  it  differs  in  character  from  the  other  articles. 
wanif  a-7na  weba'^-biajTid  it  is  said  he  called  to  the  animals  571.5 
to/flgd-rna  d^ufa^  wcu^izd-hi  a^  he  took  the  large  ines  at  once, 

it  is  said  578.4 
wazinga-ma  weba^-biamd  it  is  said  they  called  the  birds  580.1 
wa^irk/a-ma  .  .  .  miwaki  he  put  the  birds  in  his  belt  686.4 
niU a4i^ga-ma  \oat^igage  euoeMaPhia  I  wish  the  people  to  dance 

601.5 
wagdli(fa^'7na  wi^  one  of  the  servants  (obj.)  616.2 
wdhe-Tita  u^TcaP'  etai  Tc^  a^i^a^haha^-hdki  we  do  not  know  the  cus- 
toms of  the  white  people  629.2 
niFaii^ga-m^i  ie-ma  ^Ua^  maJ^(^i^' -ma  wata^he  hd  I  have  seen 
these  people  walking  about  756.1 
fdfik'e  (II.  B.  4)  denotes  an  animate  singular  object  in   sitting 
position. 

zdbe  ^iflTcedi  h^S  fd^e  I  must  go  to  the  beaver  552.2 

egi^e  itafl'ge  ^ifi¥e  taaJip\imHfia'^  (^iflVe  amd  and  behold !  his 

sister  was  very  poor  144.18 
iva^ii  (^Iflk^e  etid-Uc'i  n^feamd  only  the  women  remained,  it  is 

said  11.5 

fankVi  (II.  B.  5)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object   in   sitting 

position. 
nUa-hiamd  Ljt'miJce  aFd  iiia^i^ga  ^f^nVd  it  is  said  Ishtinike 

told  the  persons  64.17 
izifdge  ianV  e  warcagiV d-hlamd  meaning  his  sons,  it  is  said 

100.4 
ali^aha  7na4tin'ge  (tanked  wf>  waH-gcl  ha  give  them  one  of  the 

rabbits  119.16 
e  vnfu  ^ank'd  uwalcie  ga^*  ^ai  t^<^  he  desired  to  talk  to  the  women 

624.3 
aodgazi  ^inuda^  iafJtd  he  commanded  the  dogs  111.8 

The  two  forms  finlce  and  (^anlcd  are  not  true  articles,  although 
they  seem  to  perform  their  function.  They  are  true  verbal 
forms,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pronominal 
forms. 

1st  person  singular .     ,     .     .     minlte 

2d  person  singular ninJce 

2d  person  plural ,     n     .     .     naftVa 
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h4e  t'd  mink's  I  who  will  go  13.4 

pi  fa  rnifUce  I  who  will  arrive  there  496.2 

Pd4i^  nilcagdhi  nank'd4e  ye  who  are  Pawnee  chiefs  685.2 

It  would  seem  that  these  forms  correspond  to  the  Dakota  verbs 
yan¥d^  wanked. 
wi"^  (III)  denotes  the  indefinite  article. 
^a««'  ^^?^«  a  Dakota  367.8 
niaH^ga  wi^  a  person  267.1 
wa^u  wi^  a  woman  166.1 
fa^wang4a^  tangdHfi  wi^  a  very  large  village  166.14 

§43.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

TETON 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  proper  are  e^  Ze?,  he^  ka^  and  to.  The 
first  of  these  always  refers  to  something  that  has  just  been  said, 
and  its  use  is  more  syntactic  than  local;  le  cori'esponds  very  nearly 
to  English  this,  and  he  to  English  that;  but  when  an  object  is 
very  remote,  the  proper  form  is  Jca,  to  indicates  that  what  is  re- 
ferred to  is  indefinite;  and  it  would  not  have  been  classed  as  a 
demonstrative  had  it  not  been  employed  in  a  manner  absolutely  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  other  demonstratives.  Plurals  are  formed  for 
all  of  these  by  suffixing  -na. 

The  demonstratives  are  employed  regularly  as  prefixes  tp  the  verbs 
meaning  to  say,  to  think,  and  to  do. 

to  say  e'ya      leya       he'ya      ke^ya      (not  found) 

to  think       eci:^'     leci'^'     hect^'    k(^c'i'^      tokH""' 
to  do  ec'o"^    lec'd^'    hec'd^'    kaJcd^'    toYd^' 

The  forms  with  e  are  used  after  the  statement  of  what  is  said,  thought, 
or  done;  and  the  forms  with  le  or  he^  before,  key  a' pi  they  say  is  em- 
ployed like  a  iquotative,  though  there  is  a  true  quotative  ^Ue,  The 
element  to  occui's  rarely  with  these  verbs. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  is  a  syllable  fe^  meaning  far  in 
space  or  time,  which  is  employed  in  an  analogous  manner. 

fdha^  a  long  time 
fehanl  far 

The  definite  article  kl'^  is  probably  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
ka  by  rendering  the  phonetic  change  to  ***  permanent.  To  indicate 
something  which  happened  in  the  past  or  some  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  this  article  takes  the  form  Tco^  or  6iko^^  but 
the  latter  rarely  in  Teton  (see  §  42), 
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In  the  plural,  and  when  combined  with  certain  particles,  to  performs 
the  function  of  an  interrosfative  pronoun. 

to'na  how  many 
to'TceUci^  however  much 

In  fact,  the  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  tu'wa  or 
indwe  who,  and  ta'hu  what,  are  properly  indeBnites,  and  so  related  to 
to;  and  from  these,  or  parts  of  these,  other  relative  and  indefinite 
pronouns  are  compounded:  viz., 

tuwe'ni  whoever  (probably  who  lives) 

tuUte'l  somewhere 

tulcte'lctel  sometimes 

ta'lcu  k€ce'ya6  whatsoever 

PONCA 

The  most  common  demonstrative  pronouns  are  ^,  ^e,  gd^  and 
e.  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  often  followed  by  the  article; 
and  in  this  case  they  are  always  printed  in  the  texts  as  one  word, 
although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
article  with  the  demonstrative  and  that  with  nouns.  Demonstratives 
also  take  enclitic  adverbial  terms  in  the  same  way  as  nouns,  and  in 
these  cases  also  the  demonstrative  and  the  adverb  appear  in  print  as 
one  word.  The  demonstrative  e  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  by 
the  article.     As  in  Dakota,  they  form  part  of  a  few  verbs. 

1.  t.e  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker. 
4e  egiina^  1  do  this  9.6 

ie  aHt^aJ^'hai  f"^  this  (is)  as  you  see  me  26.14 
4eaTcd  iabi^l^  zani  tewa4d'hiamd  it  is  said  he  killed  all  three  of 

these  46.16 
(teamd  na'^  (^ip^ai  these  fear  thee  23.17 
4ema  juha  these  few  I  28.9 
ha^  ^^'Mi  agita^he  k'a'^'Ma  I  desire  to  see  mine  this  very  night 

367.5 
i^ega"^  and,  thus  they  say  35.2 

2.  se  refers  to  what  is  near  the  person  addressed. 
I  4e  egijaV'  you  do  that  26.14 

4e  u4ai  you  told  him  that  26.19 

4ewimta  that  my  own  89.4 

4eak'd  maitHflge-i'^  alcd  jpdde  wdgazi  that  rabbit  told  us  to  cut 

it  up  23.10 
4e4ink'e  Jcida-ga  shoot  at  that  1 109.1 
^e4u  there  where  you  are  640.4 
maza^'  ^Ua  4ci'^  the  land  yonder  by  you  487.7 

§43 
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8.  gd  refern  to  the  unseen,  also  to  what  follows;  it  designates  prob- 
ably originally  what  is  near  the  person  spoken  of. 

gd  tdP^he  fa  I  shall  see  that  28.2 
gdg(^  hndfe  fai-ede  you  should  have  eaten  those  28.10 
gdnifike  hdzi  ii^ade  t^ai  (that)  you  shall  be  called  grapes  550.7 
gd4i'^  Ildgige  i§  afi'ga  te¥i4ai  that  one  Hagige  killed  his  brother 

for  him  235.8 
gd4c^  i^iifl* giaft-gH  put  that  on  something  for  me  121.14 

4.  e  refers  to  something  referred  to  before. 
eni  that  water  (referred  to  in  line  2)  559.12 
e  g^a-hiamd  it  is  said  she  rejoiced  at  that  21.1 
e^t^i ma^a^i  fd  that  too  they  stole  85.8 
ega^  gaga-haiii-gd  hd  do  not  ye  do  thus!  618.8 

5.  du  is  a  form  which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  seems  to  designate 
what  is  near  the  speaker. 

dualca  this  one  here  58.5 

vKpe  tl  duaVh  the  bowl  on  this  side  574.1 

duda  this  way  191.8,  192.15 

dudiha^\s>  way  553.3,  556.5 

6.  gti  is  also  comparatively  rare,  and  designates  what  is  farther  off 
than  du, 

gudiha  that  way  587.15,  614.1,  630.20 

§44.  Possession 

TETON 

Inalienable  or  at  least  very  intimate  possession  is  indicated  by  pre- 
fixing the  objective  personal  pronominal  prefixes,  and  suffixing  -pi  for 
plural  forms.     The  dual  is  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  subjectiv^e  and  reflexive  pronominal  prefixes. 
Examples: 

miti^'Tc^i  my  son 

hu  his  leg 

t^aH'^yapi  their  sister 

iC^t^a^te  our  two  selves'  two  hearts 

u^t^oC^tepi  our  hearts  (more  than  two) 

Sometimes  ma  is  used  instead  of  ml;  and,  according  to  Riggs,  this 
is  when  those  paints  of  the  body  are  referred  to  which  exhibit  no  inde- 
pendent action. 

ma' pa  my  head  mano'ge  my  ears 

§44 
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Alienable  or  more  distant  possession  is  indicated  by  another  prefix, 
fa^  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  prefixes  above  given. 

fawi'6u  his  wife  niCa'ku^ke  your  horse 

t^awo'woAl  his  servant 
Often,  however,  these  forms  are  prefixed  to  a  syllable  wa  placed 
after  the  noun. 

wo'Jcoya'Jce  fa'wa  her  clothing 

The  noun  to  which  faJwa^  etc.,  refers  may  be  entirely  omitted;  as, 

wind^'Ticala  t^a'wa  ki^  iyo'taP'  wdkt^  the  old  woman's  was  exceed- 
ingly good 
nifa'wapi  ki^  iyo'ta^  lu'ta  yours  is  exceedingly  scarlet 

Terms  of  relationship  take  in  the  third  person  a  special  sufiix  -ku. 

hu'^ka  his  mother 

hi^gAua'ku  her  husband 

atku'kupi  their  father 

su^ka'ku  her  younger  brother 

tihAlo'ku  her  elder  brother 

ku^'kn  his  mother-in-law 

tak^dkku  his  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law 

This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  the  ku  in  taku  what,  which 
is  used  entire  in  t^ita'huye  his  relations  and  taku'witaye  kindred. 

After  i  or  e^  pure  or  nasalized,  the  k  of  this  suffix  either  changes  to 
c  in  conformity  with  the  tendency  already  noted,  or  a  ^  is  inserted 
just  before  it. 

t\iwi'cit  his  wife  ¥u^'kitku  his  grandmother 

leMi'tku  his  uncles  ti^Uiyeftku  his  master 

Many  terms  of  relationship  have  a  syllable  ^/,  which  evidently  had 
once  some  special  significance,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  properly  an  affix  or  part  of  a  descriptive  term.  Sueli 
are  lek^l'tku^  kii^'Sitku^  and  probably  taKo'kku^  above  given;  as  also — 

viid^'k&l  my  son  ha^'kcdi  female  cousin 

hok^i'  boy  tu^'ka6ila  grandfather 

€a^k^ki'  younger  sister  t^awo'waki  his  servant 
ta^ha^ki  my  cousin  (male) 

PONCA 

The  following  independent  forms  were  observed  in  Ponca: 
wita  my  633.11,  635.6 
wiwita  my  own  477.9,  492.12,  493.1 
(^ita  thy  485.2,  685.4  §  44 
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4i4ita  thy  own  486.6,6,  492.9,  496.7 
eta  his  491.8,  642.2,  679.11 
[afigvta  thy  and  my] 
angutai  our  16.19,  678.1,  679.9 

ta^'waflgia'^  afiguta-nta  our  own  Rentes  602.12 
\<titai\ 

}i4itai  your  own  496.8,  630.8 
etai  their  633.6,  676.3,  642.7,  623.6 

The  possessive  pronoun  appears  without  the  suffix  -^  as  a  prefix 
in  terms  of  relationship. 

wi'  my        4^'  thy        i-  his  , 
Examples: 

vnka^  my  grandmother  9.3 

witimi  my  father's  sister  9.3 

winegi  my  mother's  brother  10.16 

loitan'de  my  daughter's  husband  349.12 

wini4i  my  child  44.13 

4inegi  thy  mother's  brother  10.16 

4iha:^  thy  mother  348.3 

fiUdge  thy  friend  487.4 

igdH4a^  his  wife  348.13 

ikifl'ge  his  son  346.2 

izmi'ge  his  daughter  346.1 

With  the  words  father  and  mother  the  first  person  possessive 
has  an  exceptional  form. 

i'^'na'^ha  my  mother  481.1,  638.1 
Modi  my  father  26.6,  161.16 

§46.  Adverbs:  Teton 

Adverbs  may   be  divided  into  seveml  classes.     Some   are   quite 
simple,  and  are  used  much  like  corresponding  adverbs  in  English: 

wana!  now  Hca  and 

a^V  again  T^o  also 

Wla  very  nah^o^  also 
Uci^  very 

while  others  are  compounded  from  other  parts  of  speech;  notably, 
verbs  and  demonstratives.  The  former  of  these  are  usually  changed 
into  adverbs  by  using  the  auxiliary  ya. 

su'taya  firmly  a'taya  entirely 

ha^k^ya  at  last  haa'heya  in  all  directions 

ta^a^  well  u^gAna' hcC^keya  suddenly 

v^aP'hi'takiya  upward  ka'Jdya  there 
§46 
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wa^ta'g  at  once  appears  to  be  compounded  of  w€t^6a  one  and  the 
auxiliary  ka. 

Otheijs  take  la  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  ya, 

Una'la  alone  u^gAna' hct^ela  suddenly 

Mia  only  itefyela  exceedingly 

vi^^gAna'ha^la  suddenly 

Demonstratives  are  usually  adverbialized  by  means  of  another 
particle,  t^a  (or  led)  sort  or  kind;  as, 

hefeU  that  sort  to'Vil  how 

h^t'ena  right  off  to'k^dlce  in  what  way 

t^a  is  also  used  after  entire  clauses,  where  it  may  almost  equally 
well  be  described  as  an  adverbial  particle  or  a  connective. 

§  46.  Connectives:  Teton 

Connectives  are  so  closely  related  to  adverbs  as  to  be  at  times  indis- 
tinguishable. Yu^Tca^  AND  THEN,  and  6^a^k'e*  so,  are  most  often  used 
to  introduce  sentences;  while  na  and,  nai'§  oe,  and  tk^a  but,  are  the 
ordinary  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Subordinating  conjunctions,  such 
as  6'a'^  or  c'a^na  when,  kU  or  keyaik  though,  follow  the  subordinate 
clause,  and  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  post-positions  like  o^  on 
account  op,  for  the  purpose  of;  6b  with;  maMl  into.  The  definite 
articles  ki^  and  ko^^  and  the  adverbial  particle  t^a  sort  or  kind,  are 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  relationship  to  these. 

Nearly  all  of  the  simple  subordinating  conjunctions  and  post-posi- 
tions are  given  above.  The  rest — and  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  them— are  principally  compound.  Some  are  formed  by  means  of 
demonstratives;  as, 

eca'nl    during    (from  ^,  t'a^^  eta^'  from  (from  e  and  ta^) 

and  I)  hed^  therefore  (from  he  and 

U  at  (from  e  and  I)  o^) 

eha^'  then  (from  e  and  ha^)  toha'nl  when  (from  to^  ha\ 

ekHa'  to  (from  e  and  to)  and  t) 

Another  long  series  contains  the  verbal  prefixes  a,  i,  and  o  (§  12), 
and  are  in  some  cases,  probably  the  majority,  taken  from  verbs. 
Among  these  are — 

at' nam  on  the  other  side  of  iwa^kab  above 

aka""'  on  iye'6'el  like 

i'tehanl  far  from  ikH'yela  near  to 

§46 
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oliAla'teya  under  o'yeya  among 

o'pta  across  dha^  among 

ogAna'  in  (a  stream) 
kiii  WITH  or  together  (see  §  20,  p.  914)  is  also  used  as  a  post-{>osition; 
while  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  41.  4)  appears  in  that  r61e  after  Vi  lodge;  as, 

t'^il  into  the  lodge 
From  ni'ca  to  be  destitute  op  is  formed  the  post-position  toani'Sa 

WITHOUT. 

§  47.  Inteijections:  Teton 

ho  is  introduced  when  there  comes  a  change  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  so  may  be  said  to  mark  a  paragraph.  The  following 
are  used  quite  frequently  in  Teton: 

iCo'  suppose  I  hi/^M  alas  I 

iho'  well  I  howo'  now  I 

yu^  oh  I  (indicating  pain)  wc^  nowl  why  1 

For  a  long  list  of  Dakota  interjections,  see  Riggs's  Dakota  Gram- 
mar, p.  54. 

§  48.  VOCABULARY:  Teton 

The  simplicity  of  grammatical  forms  in  Dakota  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  great  numbers  of  stems. 

Verb-stems  usually  consist  of  single  syllables  such  as  the  following: 

t^i  to  dwell  v^  to  live,  or  be  accustomed  to 

ya  to  say  ya  to  go 

k^te  to  kill  p'a  to  flee 

hi  to  arrive  coming  i  to  arrive  going 

ha  to  have,  possess  §1  to  command 

ii^  to  stand  p'io'^  to  break  oflf 

k^&a^  to  bend  ni  to  live,  exist 

ta  to  eat  p'ta  to  answer 

ka  to  dig  Fsa  to  break 

t^  to  be  on  route  coming  gi  to  rust 

td^  to  cover  o  to  wound 

The  stems  with  terminal  a  have  been  treated  in  §  15. 
The  causative  ya  may  be  placed  after  any  of  these,  as  also  after 
nouns. 

Tipaya'pi  they  were  caused  to  lie 
kaki'&yapi  they  made  him  suffer 
wakte'ya  to  cause  to  be  good 

§§  47,  48  ^  . 
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wani'lya  caused  to  be  witiiout 

kdHya'  caused  to  be  made 

^Afia'ya  he  had  it  for  a  robe  {&Ana  robe; 

kmoitaya  he  caused  them  to  be  red  (rfa  red) 

ti^cawUa' yapi  those  that  they  had  for  children 

iu'^ga  ndj/eyapi  they  caused  the  horses  to  be  frightened 

Very  naturally  it  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  adverbs. 

kogya!  thickly  (literally,  caused  to  be  thick) 

foy^la  bluely  (literally,  caused  to  be  like  blue) 

kxdihiya!  caused  to  be  down,  or  downward 

to'kiya  anywhere,  or  caused  to  be  in  an  indefinite  direction 

A  considerable  number  of  substantives  consist  of  but  one  syllable. 
Such  are  the  following: 


(^a  general  name  for  animals 

p'te  bison;  specifically,  female 

like  deer 

bison 

ho  voice 

fi  lodge,  dwelling 

pa  head 

t'a^  tree 

fo^  robe 

hi^  fur 

hu  leg 

e  mouth 

we  blood 

mni'  water 

Ai**hair 

wa  snow 

. 

he  horn 

much  larger  number,  however, 

have  two  syllables: 

wi't^a  male 

wi^'ycC^  woman 

maJca!  ground 

si/ ha  foot 

nd^'ge  ear 

t'a'pa  beaver 

ma'za  iron 

palw!  hill 

CaH^  heart 

mat\/  grizzly  bear 

pe'ta  fire 

cC^'p'a  daylight 

i^yoS^  stone 

Uta'  eye 

siHe'  tail 

ma'ya  cliff 

wi'k^cC^xo^ 

€uwi'  small  of  back 

6'upef  marrow 

t^ahxi  neck 

p'agef  diaphragm 

kiyo'  prairie-chicken 

p'ezl'  grass 

k\i^'ta  plum 

ei^'ca  child 

t^aU  wind 

mi'la  knife 

t'ohi'  flesh 

&o'ta  smoke 

fo'ka  foe 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  or  all  of  these  were  originally  com- 
pounded from  simpler  words,  as  is  still  done  in  numerous  cases. 

pehi^  hair  of  the  head,  or  head-hair 

t^abo't^i  beaver-house  (literally,  in  which  dwell  beaver) 
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ma'za  woJca^'  supernatural  iron  (i.  e.,  gun) 

iu^'ku  walca^  supernatural  dog  (i.  e.,  horse) 

ma'za  waha'  6'a^'ka  iron  shield 

wi^itegAUga  raccoon  (literally,  spotted  face) 

taCa^Tca  buffalo  bull  (literally,  big  tci) 

wit'a'Mala  old  man  (very  much  of  a  male) 

wi^ci^cala  girl  (literally,  female  child) 

Hupa^xodkigAlakda  bat  (literally,  little  leather  wings) 

pa%v!  nose  (literally,  head-seed) 

wiba'ho  human  voice 

mAni'  walca^  supernatural  water  (i.  e.,  whisky) 

ma'za  wa^M  oHct^'pi  iron  arrow-head  fitted  in  (i.  e. ,  flintlock  gun) 

wit'o'd  many  lodges  (where  people  go  after  death  [literally,  in 

them  they  live]) 
ta'Uta  deer  (literally,  true  to) 
wvnd^li^  old  woman  (very  much  of  a  female) 
helia'ta  elk  (literally,  branching  [Ka'ta]  horns  [he] ) 

In  those  descriptive  terms  which  contain  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  equally  well  as  a  verb.  Many  other 
nouns,  however,  are  taken  from  verbs  (or  adjectives)  in  a  much  more 
direct  manner,  as  follows: 

kaliAmi'  an  inside  corner,  a  bend;  verb  the  same,  meaning  to 

BEND  BY  STRIKING 

olo'wa^  song  (from  lo'wa^  to  sing) 

teMka  hardship  (from  te^Ui  hard) 

w(£a^'te&ica  sorrow  (from  t'ct^tef  heart,  and  6i'6a  bad) 

oi'yokpaza  darkness  (from  kpa'za  it  is  dark) 

wama'k^ahka^  animals  (from  maUa'  earth,  and  hka  to  move;  i.  e., 

things  moving  on  the  earth) 
wica'gAnakapi  or  gAnaka'pi  burial-scaffold  (from  gAna'ka  to  lay 

Up) 
ohu^'kak^a'^  myth  (from  hitu^'kaJca^  to  tell  tales) 
Kla'KIa  rattle  or  bell  (from  Kla  to  rattle) 
waki^'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  Tci^  to  carry) 
waki^'ya^  the  thunder-bird  (from  kt^ya^  to  fly) 

Verbs   ending  in   a,  when  they   become  substantives,   sometimes 

change  the  a  into  e: 

ak^a'Up'a  to  cover  ak'a'Kp^e  covering 

^ya  to  say  oe'ye  a  saying,  verse,  sentence 

wcui'td^wa^  to  be  observing  waa'td^we  an  observer 

waa'skap^a  to  stick  on  wcm'skap^e  a  sticking-plaster 

a'p'a  to  strike  oa'p'e  strokes,  beatings 

ohAla'ya  it  is  flat  obAla'ye  a  level  place  or  prairie 

Voyalka  to  have  on  wok'oyc^k^  clothing 
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Stripped  of  their  affixes,  the  terras  of  relationship  are  the  follow- 
ing (see  Biggs's  Grammar,  pp.  xvin-xx): 

tu^ka^  grandfather 

ku^  grandmother 

hMa  grandchild 

(Ue  father  and  father's  brother 

hu^  mother  and  mother's  sister 

tuHoi'^  father's  sister 

lekH  mother's  brother 

6i^ye  man's  elder  brother 

timdo  woman's  elder  brother 

ta^ke  man's  elder  sister 

6u^we  woman's  elder  sister 

9u^ka  younger  brother 

ta^k&i  man's  younger  sister 

ta^ka  woman's  younger  sister 

ti^k&i  son 

tu^Mi  daughter 

Aa**  man's  brother-in-law 

iibe  woman's  brother-in-law 

Tia^ka  man's  sister-in-law 

iiepaJ^  woman's  sister-in-law 

toHka  woman's  sister's  son 

to6ka  woman's  brother's  son 

tu'^&a^  man's  sister's  daughter 

to&a^  woman's  brother's  daughter 

koS  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law 

hih'^na  husband 

wi^  wife  or  woman 

In  direct  address  several  terms  are  used  slightly  different  from  the 
above;  as,  u^tV  gbandmother. 

§48 
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Spider's  Adventube  with  the  Water  Monster 

[Originally  tranacribed  by  George  Bushotter,  a  Dakota] 

Ik'to'»    he'c'gl'    wana"    ka'k'end*    i^na'la'  oma'ni-ya'ha"  •     fik'e.» 

Spider       it  happened        now  in  a  certain  alone         trayeling  was  goin^      it  is  said. 

place 

Yu^'k'a'^*  wana'    c'o'^'^oke"    iya'za    wol-ya'ha°.*^«    Yu"»'k'a»«     ak*e' 

And  then  now  forest  from  one  eatmgwas  And  then  a^ain 

to  another  going. 

wak  pa'la"  o'huta"  gl"  ina'i;i"**  na  mAni'  k'owa'kata«*ha» "  ya-c'i°" 

river  shore  or     there  he  stood        and     water        on  the  other  side  to  90  wished 

edge 

keya'^"   to'k'ani"    iya'ye"    6ni     na    heya'ha'^"*    6k'e/    "To'ki"" 

although        there  was       he  mig&t  start     not,      and     he  was  saying      it  is  said,       "  Oh  that 
no  way  as  follows 

kowa'kata'^15   ma'^ka'"   ni"  ecU'^'c'i'***  nawa'4i°,""  eya'.*"    Yu«»'k  a° 

on  the  other  side  I  sit  might    thinking  this        I  stand,"  he  said.  And  then 

often 


lA  shortened  form  of  Ik'io'mi  (the  Spider),  who  is  the  great  trickster  and  charlatan  among  the 
Dakota. 
^he't'H  HE  that;  t'a  sort;  -i  emphatic. 
'  %oana'  perhaps  contains  the  passive  prefix  wa-, 

*  ka  demonstrative  indicating  something  that  happened  at  a  remote  time  or  in  a  remote  place;  Jf^  t'a 
SORT  or  kind;  na  probably  a  locative  particle  used  instead  of  -/  to  indicate  that  he  was  already  at  the 
place  where  the  event  happened. 

>  la-  diminutive  suffix. 

•  o-  prepositional  prefix  meaning  in,  the  idea  being  that  the  traveling  was  done  within  a  certain 
region;  when  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view  the  form  is  iiima^ni:  ya  motion  away  in  general,  as 
distinguished  from  starting  and  arriving;  -han  continuative  suffix. 

'  il^e  quotative. 

•  Introductory  connective. 

*6'on  an  altered  form  of  6' an  woods;  io'ka  thick,  the  final  vowel  being  altered  in  nominallzing. 

w  wol  wa-  something,  and  yu'ta  to  eat,  contracted  into  L 

"  wa-  perhaps  passive  prefix;  -to  diminutive. 

12  o-  prepositional  prefix;  hu^ta  shore. 

u  e  demonstrative;  -I  motion  to  that  place. 

14  i- prepositional  prefix  indicating  purpose;  na- instrumental  prefix  indicating  action  done  with 
the  foot;  tin  to  stand. 

u  k'owa'ka  on  the  other  side  op  the  river;  -tan  from;  -hat  continuing  to  be. 

w  A  compound  verb;  d'in  to  wish. 

"  J^eya'i;  ke'ya  usually  equivalent  to  something  and  the  emphatic  suffix  -k. 

u  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  ta  sort  or  kind,  which  is  altered  to  k'a  after  o,  and  a  syllable  ni 
often  suffixed  to  adverbs  of  this  kind  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  particle.  It  may  be 
the  stem  of  the  verb  ni  to  live. 

»This  seems  to  contain  the  ordinary  stem  of  the  verb  to  00  and  the  causative  auxiliary.  Final  a 
is  altered  to  e  before  tin. 

*  Ac  demonstrative  referring  to  what  follows;  ya  to  go;  -Aa»  continuative. 
>i  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  Hn  perhaps  the  definite  article. 

"ma-  objective  pronominal  prefix  before  yan'ka. 

■  The  sign  of  the  optative. 

«  e  demonstrative;  d'»»  to  wish,  duplicated  to  show  repetition  of  the  mental  process. 

» 7»a  to  DO  WITH  THE  FOOT;  wa-  subjective  personal  pronominal  prefix;  ih  to  vtand. 

«  e  demonstrative;  stem  ya. 
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mAni'    gl"    ta'ku"     wa'*    he    ha°'8kaska*«    c'a    no°wa°'»*    tato'heya'*' 

water      there         what  a      horns  long  that  was  swimming     against  the 

(or  something)  sort  current 

hlya'ya."  Yu-'k'a'"'  ak"e'  heya','"  "To'ki°'»  k"owa'kata°"  maka'»' ni" 

paasea  by.         And  then       again      he  said  as       "  Ohl  that    on  the  other  side        I  sit        might 

follows, 

thinking  often        I  stand,"  he  said. 

Yu'^'k'a'**    i6'a'nl'»    ta'ku      he    ha'^'skaska     ki'^**     e'na"    ina'ii'^ 

And  then  just  then     something    horns  long  the  there        stood  (or 

stopped) 

na    heci'ya,*^    "Ho,     mAni'     ki"*    le    o'p^ta'*    afi'i'yi'^^^    k'ta,     tk'a 

and      said  to  him         "  Hoi  water         the     this     across  I  take  you  will,         but 

as  follows, 

ta'ku    wa°4i'   iwa'ktac'iyi"' «»   k'te~  lo,"«  e6i'ya."    Yu°'k'a°    Ik' to' 

certain         one      I  cause  you  to  be  on  will  ,"         he  said  to  And  then        Spider 

thing  guard  against  him. 

ki*^  heya',    "Ho'wol    misu°',*»  to'k^a*'    ta'ku   ec'o^'-ma'yagi'^*  ki'^^' 

the       said  as  "Come!       my  younger    by  and  by  what        to  do     you  command     the 

follows,  brother,  me 

g6"6'l"     ed'a'mo""     k'te    lo,"     eya'.      (^'a-k'e'"     wana'      he<5i'ya, 

SO  I  do  it  will  ,*•  said  he.  So  now        he  said  to  him 

as  follows, 

*'HoI   to'ha'^ni    p'a  ta'^ka'l^"  hiyu'ye^^  ^ni  mAni'   ogAna'^*   no^wa'^'- 

"  Hoi        whenever      head       outside  sendlt  not      water  in  swimming 

wau**'"      we      lo.     He'd*el      wamiye'dikita'      k*te     lo,"      eya'. 

lam  indeed       .  So  you  be  on  the  watch         will  ,"  said  he. 

forme 

Ho    he'd'e^    wana'     "To,"     eya'. 

So     it  happened     now  "Yes,"        said  he. 

«  Used  indifferently  as  an  Interrogative  pronoun  meaning  what?  and  an  indefinite  pronoun  mean- 
ing SOMETHING. 

"The  final  syllable  of  fum'skfa  long  Is  duplicated  for  the  plural  of  he. 

*wan  Is  probably  the  causative  auxiliary  ya  altered  to  twin  after  on. 

»tate'  WIND  AGAINST  THE  CURRENT,  AGAINST  THE  WIND;  ya  causativc:  he  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
hano. 

*^hl  TO  ARRIVE  AT  A  PLACE  APPROACHING  ONE. 

»i-  the  prepositional  prefix;  fan  conjunction;  -l  snfflx  indicating  motion. 

"Definite  article  referring  to  ta'ku  he  han'skaska. 

S4  Alternate  form  with  &,  indicating  something  already  in  place. 

»he  demonstrative;  ki-  changed  to  di  after  e,  indicating  that  the  verb  takes  an  object;  ya  stem. 

••  Post-position  containing  the  prefix  o-  and  referring  to  le. 

«a-  prepositional  prefix,  which  indicates  here  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  went  in  company;  6'i- 
i-You;  ya  to  go,  altered  to  yin  before  Hfta,  the  sign  of  the  future. 

»f-  prepositional  prefix;  wa'kta  to  be  on  guard;  t'i  i-you;  causative  ya,  changed  to  yin  before  k'te. 

"Future  participle  k'ta  altered  to  k'te  by  incorporating  the  ye  of  ye  lo. 

*oy«  to  Is  usually  employed  in  closing  declarative  sentences  in  direct  address. 

lie  demonstrative  referring  to  what  has  just  been  said;  H  for  ki  to  or  for;  stem  ya. 

**mi-  possessive  prefix,  first  person  singular. 

«  Probably  the  indefinite  demonstrative  to. 

"c demonstrative;  6'on  to  do  (probably  compounded  of  a  prefix  d'a  and  on);  ww- objective,  first 
person  singular;  ya-  subjective,  second  person  singular;  H  to  command,  to  bid. 

«*It  will  be  noticed  that  kin  is  used  referring  to  the  entire  preceding  sentence. 

4«e  demonstrative;  ^'a  sort,  kind;  -I  indicating  motion. 

««  demonstrative;  t'a  (see  note  44);  ma-  first  person  objective;  on  (?). 

« Conjunction  introducing  the  next  sentence. 

«  Contraction  of  tanka'ta. 

»hi  to  arrive  coining;  n  to  be  coming  along  with  a  continuous  motion;  ya  causative,  changed 
to  ye  before  &ni. 

»«o-  verbal  prefix. 

»wa-  first  person  subjective;  «n  usual  or  customary  condition  or  state. 
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C'a»k'e'    wana'    leya'"     "Toha'nl"     maKpi'ya     wa°£i'   tuk'te'l" 

80  now     he  said  this,  ''When  cloud  one  somewhere 

di'kala*^  ta'^i'^'y a"*  ^^   ya^'ke    61''^    edi'*'''    oma'kiya'ka  yo.«»      He'<5'el 

fimall  visibly  sits  the     in  that  case  tell  me  thou.  So 

edi°'  nawa'p  i*^"  k*te  na  mAni'  ^me  e'ltkiya*'  waki'yaki**  "*  k'ta  <5*e,^** 

in  that         I  flee  will    and    water      deep        thither  I  go  back  to         will  ," 

case 

eya'.    Yu^'k'a'*  heya'    ''Misu^'  hec'a'no'*"  ki^ha"^' «•  miS ^^  to'ke^ke'  « 

said  he.       And  then    he  said  as  "My  younger     you  do  that  if  I  in  wliat  w^ay 

follows,  brother, 

waHa°'   k'ta  he"««  eci'ya.     Yu°'k'a°    *'to'k6a    toha**'  omayakila'ke  ^ 

I  under-     shall        ?"        he  said  to       And  then         "in  that         when  you  tell  it  to  me 

take  him.  case 

di^ha"^'  ledg'l  ehe'^*  di'^ha'*'  wa'^'dag^*   kipa'^  ibAla'bAle''  <5i°  to'k'^ 

when        in  this     you  say       when  at  once         doubling     I  start  to  go  so      the    by  and  by 

way  up  (when) 

o'huta  ek'ta"*  iya'Kpayi"""  k'te  lo,"  eya'.     '"Misu"'  nitu-'k'a'^Ua'" 

shore  at  you  fall  then  will       ,"       said  he.    "'My  younger     your  grandfather 

brother 

u        we      lo,'     ehe'    c'i'^he"^    waki'^'ya'^  ^«     <5'a     hoto^'pi^'    ki'^ha'*' 

is  com-    in-  ,'        you  say         when  Thunders  that  roar  when 

ing     deed  sort 

hehi»'»»  k'te  lo,"  eya'. 

you  say       will        ,"      seild  he. 
that 

MfeTHis;  ya. 

^to  the  indefinite  demonstrative;  Aon  continuative;  -2  suffix  indicating  motion. 

>^tu  indefinite  particle,  also  found  in  tu'wa  who;  ^  suffix  indicating  motion. 

M.2a  diminutive  suffix. 

"ianin^  visible;  adyerbialized  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  ya,  which  is  here  nasalized  after  the  pre- 
ceding nasalized  vowel. 

"The  *  in  ai«  has  been  changed  from  k  after  the  vowel  e. 

»«-  the  demonstrative;  kin  article  altered  as  above. 

«o-  prepositional  prefix,  often  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  say;  ma-  first  person  objective;  bi- 
dative  sign;  ya;  ka  auxiliary;  yo  imperative  particle  singular. 

^^na-  instrumental  prefix,  indicating  action  by  means  of  the  foot;  wa-  first  person  singular  objec- 
tive; p'a  changed  to  p'in  before  Vta. 

« Probably  e  demonstrative;  4  suffix  indicating  motion;  (-  -to  to;  iW-  the  dative  sign;  ya  caus- 
ative in  waki'yaJHn. 

^tDO-  pronominal  prefix;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  to  oo;  kin-  ka  to  bk. 

•*  Evidently  6'a  altered  before  he  e  in  eya'. 

»he  that;  t'a  (see  note  2);  m-  pronominal  prefix;  on  stem. 

••JWn  article;  -han  continuative  particle. 

w  Emphatic  form  of  the  independent  personal  pronoun,  -*  the  emphatic  suffix. 

•to  indefinite  pronoun;  Jfc'c-  t'a  soet. 

•Interrogative  particle. 

Wo-  prepositional  prefix;  ma-  objective  pronoun;  yo-  subjective  pronoun;  ki-  dative  sign;  ya  to  say, 
la  in  the  second  person  singular;  ka,  auxiliary.  In  this  case  both  the  final  vowel  is  altered  to  e,  and 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  succeeding  word  is  changed  from  Jb  to  6  in  sympathy.  This  often  ha|>- 
pens  where  there  is  no  apparent  necessity. 

'» Second  person  singular  of  rya  to  say;  e  demonstrative. 

^^wan'ta  one  +  g,  perhaps  the  contracted  form  of  the  auxiliary. 

"t-  perhaps  from  the  verb  i  to  arrive,  though  the  sense  of  this  verb  is  quite  distinct;  bAla'  first 
person  of  ya,  which  is  doubled. 

t*e  demonstrative;  -ta  post-position;  **  Inserted  for  emphasis. 

«i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya-  pronominal  subject;  lipa  stem;  yin  probably  causative,  altered  before  k'ta. 

"f^mi-  posse.ssive  pronominal  prefix,  first  person;  -la  diminutive  suffix. 

"  Here  han  is  contracted  to  he  without  the  usual  phonetic  reasons. 

"The  wakin'yan  are  the  famous  thunder-birds.  The  word  means  literally  flying  things  (from 
ktn'yan  TO  FLY,  with  the  passive  prefix  wa-).  Possibly  the  final  syllable  of  kin'yan  is  the  causative 
auxiliary. 

»»Ao  voice;  ton  stem;  -pi  plural  suffix. 

^he  demonstrative  that;  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  ya  to  say,  the  final  vowel  being 
furthermore  altered  to  in  before  Jb'te. 
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Ca^k'e'    wana' 

ka'k'gl" 

mAni' 

ki"    i 

So                now 

in  that  way 

water 

the 

ya^'ki"     na     ya. 

Yu»'k'a» 

wana' 

mAni' 

he  sat         and       was 

And  then 

now 

water 
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o'p'ta    he    ki°    ak'a'nl" 

along       horn      the  on 

o'huta    ik'i'yela^      ye 

shore  near  to  was 

Koing.  going 

ci°    leha'nl*^  maHpi'ya    &bye'la«»    au'.««    C'a'^k^e'    heya',     ''Misu^', 

the  at  this  time  clouds  blackly  were  So  he  said  as    "  My  younger 

coming.  follows,  brother, 

nitu^'k'a'^Si'la  *'     u       we       lo,"       eya'.     (^'a'^k'e'      agAna'      mAni' 

your  grandfather         is  com-  indeed         /'  said  he.  So  alfatonce         water 

ing 

Kmu7e'la«»    gk'a'^'^k'a" «»    hi'^gAla'.^    Yu^'k'a"    Ik*to'    ko'**^  to'ki" 

roanngly  moving  about         suddenly  did.         And  then         Spider  the         whither 

(in  the  past) 

iya'ye      di"*      a'taya      kik'8u'ye*«      &m.      Yu^'k'a"^      i'teha^Kdeha'*' ^ 

he  started      the      altogether        remembered  not  And  then  very  long  afterward 

mAnio'huta     ek'ta'     le'de     mAni'     a'op^e'ya*^    Kpa'ya    he**    eha°'*' 

edge  of  water  at  behold        water  partly  in  he  was  lying  then 

kik*8u'ya.     Yu'»'k'a'»  heha"*'  niAni'     ekta'   e'to'^wa".'^    Yu°'k*a"  mAni' 

he  remembered.     And  then        then        water  at  he  looked.  And  (then)     water 

ki*^    wa'^ka^'tkiya^    Holye'la*^   hi'*    na    ta'ku    he    ha'^'sk'ask'a    ko" 

the  upward  grayish  being    and       some-     horns  long  the 

thing  (in  past) 

wa°ya'ke*°*    Sni    na    §1    nako°'    waki^'ya**    hoto°'pi    naHo°'. 

he  saw  not      and   there      also  Thunders  roared  he  heard. 

Ho     lei     wana'    lk*to'     ki"    heta**'^^    he'd'eie^i«»    ak^e'    oma'ni- 

Now    in  this        now  Spider       the       from  that      just  as  usual  again      was  travel- 

place 

ha"*    ^k'e.     Leha'^'yela  *"    wek'su'ye.^^ 

ing     it  is  said.      Only  this  far  I  remember. 


Bijka  demonstrative,  indicating  something  distant;  6'a  sort,  changed  to  k'e;  -I  suffix  indicating 
motion. 

"sa-  prepositional  prefix;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 

B3i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya  causative  altered  to  ye;  -la  diminutive. 

**te  demonstrative;  -han  continuative  particle;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 

»  ia'pa  (also  sa'pa)  dirty  or  blackened,  contracted  to  iab;  ya  causative;  -to  diminutive. 

»a-  before  u-  indicates  that  a  cloud  was  coming  accompanied  by  others,  and  thus  indirectly 
plurality. 

«  ni-  thy;  -to  diminutive. 

wyimun  TO  BUZZ  OR  HUM;  ya  causative;  -to  intensive  auxiliary. 

^  Duplicated  to  express  the  distributive. 

»hin-  indicates  rapidity  or  suddenness  of  motion. 

*i  Article  used  in  referring  to  some  past  action  or  aforesaid  person. 

« to  indefinite  demonstrative. 

•3  Although  kik'su'ye  is  now  used  as  a  whole,  It  is  probably  to  be  analyzed  in  H-  one's  own;  k'au 
stem;  ye  causative. 

M  i-  prepositional  prefix;  tc  particle  indicating  something  far  off  in  time  or  space;  -han  continuative 
suffix;  hcin  or  hce  really,  truly;  -han  continuative  suffix  employed  a  second  time. 

»a-  and  o-  prepositional  prefixes;  p'a  to  follow  or  pursue;  ya  auxiliary. 

9^  -han  changed  before  e. 

*7  e  demonstrative;  -han  continuative. 

«e  demonstrative. 

»  This  word  contains  -to  to,  contracted  to  -t;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  causative. 

»M  hoi  contracted  form  of  the  adjective  ho'ta  gray;  ya  causative;  -to  diminutive  suff 

101  wan  probably  a  prefix;  ke  an  auxiliary. 

iM  he  demonstrative;  -ton  from,  after. 

i<»  he  demonstrative;  t'a;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion;  -i  emphatic  suffix. 

io«  le  demonstrative;  han  continuative  particle;  ya  causative;  -to  diminutive  suffix. 

«»  we-  FOR  MS. 
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[TraiiBlAtion] 

Spider  happened  to  be  traveling  along  alone  in  a  certain  place,  it  is 
said.  And  he  was  going  along  through  a  forest,  eating.  Then  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  river;  and,  although  he  wanted  to  get  across, 
there  was  no  way;  and  he  said,  they  say,  ^'  I  stand  thinking  continu- 
ally, '  Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the  other  side! ' "  Then  something  with 
long  horns  came  swimming  up  against  the  current.  And  he  said 
again,  ^^I  stand  thinking  continually,  ^Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the 
other  side  I'" 

Just  then  the  creature  with  long  horns  stopped  there,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Hoi  I  will  take  you  across  this  water,  but  I  will  have  you  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  certain  thing."  Then  the  Spider  said,  "  Comel  my 
younger  brother,  I  will  do  whatever  you  command  me."  So  be  said 
to  him,  '*  Weill  I  always  swim  in  the  water  with  my  head  not 
extended  above  it.  So  you  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  me."  Then  he 
said,  "Yes." 

So  he  said,  **  When  one  small  cloud  becomes  visible,  tell  me.  Then 
I  will  flee  and  go  back  into  deep  water."  Then  he  said,  '*  My  younger 
brother,  what  will  become  of  me?"  And  he  said,  ''In  that  case, 
when  you  tell  it  to  me,  and  1  double  up  and  start  off,  you  will  fall 
close  to  the  shore.  When  you  say,  '  Your  grandfather  is  coming,'  it 
will  mean  that  the  Thunders  roar." 

So  he  was  going  along  in  the  water  sitting  upon  the  horn.  And 
when  he  was  going  along  near  the  shore,  black  clouds  were  coming. 
So  he  said,  "  My  younger  brother,  your  grandfather  is  coming."  So 
all  at  once  the  water  moved  about  roaringiy.  And  whither  the  Spider 
went,  he  did  not  at  all  remember.  And  a  long  time  afterward,  lol  he 
came  to  himself  lying  partly  in  the  water.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
water.  Then  upward  the  water  was  grayish,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
thing  with  long  horns,  and  he  also  heard  Thunders  roaring. 

Now  the  Spider  traveled  on  from  this  place  just  as  usual,  it  is  said. 
I  remember  only  this  far. 
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WINNEBAGO  TEXT 

By  Paul  Radin 
Hi6"']ihi'wira*  jagu'*  haminA'ngiresga'nAnk'fl°»  hi'per6sJinA'fik§€;* 

Our  father  wbat  does  he  sit  on,  it  seems  be  came  to,  be  knew; 

e'gi^  i6]a'niaK6'*'jg«  ra'k^e;^  e'gi  k8  bY  wewi'ni;*  hAfXk6'»  waJA'^'niJA^* 

and  tears  flowed  ne  wept;       ana     not  long  he  thought         not  anything 

of  it; 

hajani'jg-/^  hAnkS'«  wajVniJA"/  kg'^  waJA°'ni]A>»«  ntfi'ggnA'ngBnijg." 

he  did  not  not  anything,  not  anything  was  (there)  anywhere, 

see; 

Ja'gwaminA'figiresga'nASkSSgi'ji"  haminA'figEnAnka,  e'Ja  wajai'^'iA"^* 

What  he  sat  on  it  seemed  he  sat  on  that  which,       there      something 

hanigu'je,        hanigu'nAnka"       manA'ngErfe^'^      eja^*      nin^genifik" 

he  took  from,  he  took  that  which  the  earth  there  a  little  piece 

wa'gi'u'»'j8;"e'gi"  hominA'flgEnAfika'^  k'u^hA'^hi'regi"  howahuhi'jg." 

for  them  he  and  that  which  ne  sat  on  below  him  towards  he  sent  it. 

made; 


^M'&i*d  father;  hihi'wird  Ist  plural  of  possessive  pronoun  of  terms  of  relationship;^  softens  to  J 
when  followed  by  any  syllable. 

*j€tgu'  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun. 

'Contraction  for  ha-minAfik-hire'sgi-nAlik-'Iln;  ha  on;  min'alik  he  sits;  Mri  it  sbkms;  -»gi  a  suffix 
implying  uncertainty;  -ndHk  suffix  denoting  sitting  position;  'ik^  he  does,  auxiliary  verb  (Ist  person 
Aa'iin,  2d  person  fUn,  3d  person  'a»»). 

*  M-perfg-Ji-nAHk-ii;  hi  prefix  generally  meaning  with;  pere$  HE  knowb;  ji  he  comes;  -uAflk  suffix 
denoting  sitting  position;  -ii  or  -ji  temporal  suffix  denoting  present  completed  action. 

^i'gi  conjunction,  sometimes  with  the  force  of  then.  Composed  of  two  elements,— «,  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  of  8d  person;  and  -gi,  an  adverbial  suffix.  For  the  demonstrative  expressing  position 
near  the  1st  person  it  is  me'gi,  and  for  that  near  the  second  person  de'gi. 

*  {h)H}a-ni-haA6n'-jS  eye-water-it  flowed  on— present  time. 
lya'kU  HE  wept— present  time. 

^to^uH*  he  knows;  ni  negative  particle  following  adverb  hAUk^  or  hi  not,  and  always  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  following  verb. 

*  wajAn'nijAn  indeflnite  pronoun  composed  of  wa'jAn,  something;  and  hi'jAn  one,  a.  The  n  follow- 
ing the  nasalization  is  a  glide. 

^haja-nij^  he  sees;  negative  particle;  present  (1st  person  fiata',  2d  person  ha^ja',  3d  person  ha^a'). 

^^ntHg^nAiik-ni'j^  any  (thinq);  sitting  pasition;  negative  particle;  present. 

^gi'ji  an  adverb  generally  meaning  so.    Oftener  used  as  a  stop. 

"Contraction  for  wa'jAn  hi'jAn.  The  elision  of  the  A,  the  union  of  two  vowels  to  form  a  diphthong, 
and  the  shifting  of  the  nasalization,  are  very  common  in  Winnebago;  for  example,  nAn+hi'jAn  form 
nain'jAn  A  tree;  mAn+hi'jAn  form  nuUn'jAn  a  year. 

^Jiani-ffu-nAHka  to  have,  to  take  from;  ha  from  (1st  person  ha'ni.  2d  person  Jui'itni,  8d  person 
hani').  This  verb  is  used  also  as  one  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  gu  it  comes  in  direction  towards 
burject  OF  ACTION  (Ist  persou  haKu\  igu^  gu);  nAU'kd,  sitting  form  of  demonstrative  pronoun  ga 
that.    Here  used  with  force  of  relative  pronoun. 

^man-nA'UgKri  earth;  demonstrative  plural  pronoun  from  go;  idiomatically  used  as  the  plural 
definite  article. 

»£7a  adverb.    Probably  composed  of  demonstrative  e  and  hija'  there. 

^^niiiginiflk  A  piece,  a  little;  ntflk  is  the  regular  diminutive  suffix.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
an  indefinite  object. 

^wa-gCdn-ji  plural  objective  personal  pronoun;  for;  he  did;  present  time.  There  are  four  ele- 
ments of  gi  that  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished,— the  instrumental  prefix,  the  preposition  fob  or 
TO,  the  temporal  suffix,  and  the  yerbal  stem. 
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Hoku'ruKuJEga'JA"'*       manA'ngErS       je'fesgfi**  JinA'fik§6;       e'^ 

He  looked  at  hto  own                   (to)  this  earth           let  similar  it  became;             and 

kS'waJA^'niJA'^     hay^bEni'iS"     Ku&iranA'fikfi8,  *•  e'gi      kfigise'weni- 

— ^i-t —                 appeared  upon '"                  «— —  *- — 5i               __.  _^.w*. 

(1.  e.,  grew) 


nothing  appeared  npoh  it  bare  it  was,  and  not  still  it 

(l.e..grc 


nAnk§6"      manA'figErfi      horupl'ninAfikfig;      e'gi    **meieefl°'hagiji" 

was  this  earth  turning  it  was;  then  ''ii  this  way  I  ao 

gise'wfe  Jinai'flkjAnAgaJA^"**  hiregi'ii.'® 

quiet  it  will  become,"  he  thought  so. 

E'gi   higi'{i'*'j6"    hominA^ffgEnanka;  e'ja  KA'^wi'JA"**  ru'zaiiA'nga" 

Then     he  made  for  it    '      that  which  he  sat  on;        there        a  grass  he  took  and 

hi'gi'fl'^'jS    ma'^no'wahu'hijS"    jegfl'^'    hia'nA'figa»    hoku'ruKudga'jA'' 

he  made  toward  the  earth  he         and  then  he  did  he  looked  upon  his  own 

sent 

hAnkS'gise'weni'nafik^ Jigi'ja'»»«'ft"'i8'ft'»'66bigi'ii»^  kedft'ngega" 

not  still  it  was.      .    .    .  Again  one     he  did  when  he  fmisned        the  tortoise 

him 

T^f'gi  may  begin  a  sentence.  Its  force  is  that  of  a  conjunction  connecting  more  or  leas  inde- 
pendent flentences,  as  distinguished  from  d'viiift^  which  connects  closely  related  sentences.  The 
translation  and  or  then  is  always  inadequate. 

^ ho-minAiik-nAiikd;  Ao  is  a  nominalizing  prefix.  Nominalization,  howeyer,  requires  generally  not 
only  this  prefix  or  its  related  wo,  but  also  the  suffixing  of  the  definite  article  ra  or  some  demon- 
strative, as  in  this  case. 

^kcun'kAn-hi-re'gi  below;  hi  auxiliary  or  causatiye  (1st  person  Ao,  2d  person  ra  or  t\  8d  person  hi)\ 
regi  is  an  adverb  with  a  prepositional  force  not  very  clearly  shown  in  this  case  because  the  vari- 
ous elements  in  the  word  have  been  closely  united  to  form  a  distinct  preposition.  In  spite  of  this 
close  union,  however,  the  auxiliary  is  regularly  conjugated  for  the  1st,  2d,  and  8d  persons;  i.  e., 
keun'hAnfia'regi,  Vun'hA^'i^'regi,  Itun'hAnhi'reffi.  The  -refgi  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  below  the 
subject  of  action;  re  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  seems  to  denote  immediate  proximity,  and  to 
be  stronger  than  me  this  (for  the  first  person).    But  its  exact  meaning  is  uncertain. 

» Aoim'-AuAi-J^.'/^otra' ad  verb  denoting  TOWARDS,  AWAY  FBOM  subject  of  action;  htihi'  to  send  (1st 
person  hriha',  2d  person  hura\  8d  huhi'),  to  send  AWAvrROM  subject  op  A.cnoN;  for  to  send  towards 
SUBJECT  OP  ACTION,  the  verb  Ist  person  reha\  2d  person  rera\  8d  person  r«W,  is  used. 

**ho-ku-r%iliu't-gQdjAn;  ho  preposition  generally  meaning  in;  ku  pronoun  referring  to  what  belongs 
to  one's  self,  either  of  one's  own  person,  property,  or  relations.  Its  vowel  conforms  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  (see  §  4);  ruHu't;  ru  is  in  this  case  either  the  instrumental  prefix  or  part  of  the  stem.  If 
it  is  the  prefix,  its  original  meaning  with  the  mouth  has  been  entirely  lost.  A  similar  case  \s  found 
in  the  verb  duhu'rUg,  tu'rvihu'iiig,  ruku^r&g,  to  obtain,  to  acoomplish;  ga'djAn  an  adverb  almost 
always  used  as  a  stop. 

^je'tsgi  an  adverb  meaning  that  kind,  that  way. 

»ha-r^pnij^;  ha  on  ;  r^  it  pushes,  it  grows,  appears;  ni  negative  particle;  ji  present  tense. 

»hu'  skin;  ia'ra  bare,  naked;  nA'flkii  sitting  position. 

»  hAUki  or  k^  not;  gise'toS  quiet;  ni  negative  particle. 

*m«  THIS  near  me;  jegAn^  an  adverb  meaning  thus,  indeed;  ha  causative  1st  person;  gi^ji 
conditional. 

»ji  TO  come;  naink  from  uAflk,  which  becomes  lengthened  in  the  future;  -l^dne  future  particle. 
The  simple  future  particle  iBk)a,  but  to  express  an  Indefinite  future  the  particle  uAn  is  always  suf- 
fixed.   Without  the  TiAn  it  has  the  force  of  a  mild  imperative.    (Cf.  also  note  43.) 

» 1st  person  ya'r^,  2d  person  hira'rt,  8d  person  hi'ri  to  think. 

«  Ai"<2n  TO  DO  WITH;  gi  for. 

^hAn'w\  WEED,  GRASS;  -jAn  contraction  for  hi'jAn. 

nru'z  or  rus  (Ist  person  du9, 2d  person  iu'rui,  8d  person  rtu)  to  take;  d'nAflga,  a  conjunction  con- 
necting closely  related  sentences. 

»*man'fnafio'ioahuhi'-j^;  9a  for  ra,  the  r  of  which  changes  to  9  &fter  a  nasalixation  (see  note  22). 

^jCffUn  hid'iiAflgd  a  common  connective  phrase;  Ai  causative  8d  person. 

••Contraction  torjig^  hi'jAn. 

n  Contraction  of  iin't^  to  finish  and  the  third  person  of  the  causative  hL  Both  elements  of  the 
verbare  conjugated.  Thus  ha'Un'd^ba'nAn,  *'<i»'W5ro'nii«,  •<l»'WW'fM«;  -gi'ji  is  used  here  as  a  temporal 
particle. 

*k€'t(JLlik  or  kedH'Ugi  large  species  of  turtles;  k^  alone  is  also  found  meaning  turtle;  -gd  a  regular  pos- 
sessive pronominal  ending,  used  with  terms  of  relationship,  or  for  persons  to  whom  respect  is  to  be 
shown.  It  is  always  used  in  indirect  address,  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  MR.  so  and  so.  It  is  ap- 
pended to  all  proper  names;  for  instance,  ku'nanga  eldest  born,  etc  But  in  direct  address  the  -ga 
is  dropped. 
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higg'jg.**  Hunubi'mani^  woweVi^^hoiejai'^'ia**  wagfl'^^zErS.*'   *'Je]A^' 

he  called  bim.  Two-legged  walkers        at  the  end  of  his  thinking  ^e  made.  **  To  end 

k&rghoa'k^AnA°*»  ma^'na    p'i°^'fl°'^^   Se'rekJAne'nA'**''  ke'i^ft'ffgEra."** 

they  are  about  the  earth  you  make  it  good     you  are  going  to  you,  tortoise." 

Jegfl'''hia'nAngama^hi'*'JA'»^^hanigi'gije.*®  Ma'^'negi'Jigi'ji^'wona^ 

And  after  he  dicT  a  knife  to  po88ef«  ne  gave       On  ^rtn  when  he  wars 

him.  came 

'ft'^'jg    wogft'^'zEra     hAnk§'    ho'giruHujni'jg;"    e'gi     jig6'     hAfikfi' 

he  did  the  creation  not  at  looked  he  for  nim;  and       again  not 

hogi'ruKujni'iege'      e'sge"      ji'gigu'^*'      kuru'sfiS**  .  .  .        Hagi'^ 

he  looked  for  him  thus  again  then  he  took  him  back.  .  .  .  There  at 

di'ra"  hoikl'wejS."   "HA"hA»«  ku'nika,*"  hiS'^'ra  k'u'nika  wa'rg** 

the  house      went  he  in.  "Say  grandmother,      my  father    grandmother      work 

hu'Ingi'gira**    duKurft'k^AnA";     wogtl^'zEra     p'i'*"fl°"    hu'lGgigi'ra 

he  sent  me  for  I  haye  accomplished;  hu  creation  fix  it  aright        he  sent  me  for 

»l8t  person  ya'gi,  2d  person  hi'ragi,  3d  person  hi'gi,  to  call. 

«Ck)ntractlon  for  hu-nan'p-kima'ni  lbo-two-he  walks  with.  As  It  has  no  nomJnallirf ng  prefix, 
correctly  rendered,  it  ought  to  read  the  two-lbos-to  walk  with.  It  is  used  here  idiomatically  as  a 
noun.    The  verb  is  Ist  person  hi'mani,  2d  person  hima'Hni,  8d  person  hima'ni. 

*^w(/'  is  a  nominalizing  prefix  probably  composed  of  wa  indefinite  pronoun  and  ho.  It  is  used  far 
less  frequently  than  ho.  je^aWja  is  a  contraction  lorjeJAn'  to  end  and  i'ja  there,  with  preposi- 
tional force. 

Ova  indefinite  pronoun;  g<inz  or  giint  (1st  person  ha'giknt,  2d  person  rafgUnt,  8d  i)er8on  gii;>^)  to 
create;  the  article  -ra  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  here. 

4>lst  person  hakA'reho,  2d  person  rakd'reho,  8d  person  kd'reho,  to  re  ready,  to  be  about;  Ak  or  Alik 
Sd  person  singular  of  suffix  denoting  walking  or  lying.  (1st  person  -mAfik,  2d  person  ia'wAiUt,^ 
person  -Afik);  -iA  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning  that  never  appears  alone,  but  is  always  followed 
by  nAn.  It  is  generally  suffixed  to  the  elements  denoting  sitting  and  lying  or  walking.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  Instance  where  -n-i"  is  directly  suffixed  to  the  above  forms  of  the  verbs,  -iA  being  always 
inserted  before  it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  ke,  from  which  in  actual  conversation  it  can  hardly 
be  distinguished.    -nAn  is  a  suffix  denoting  general  indefinite  action. 

«  From  p't'i*  good,  to  be  good,  and  *'<ln  2d  person  singular  of  auxiliary  'A»  (see  note  8). 

«From  irregular  verb,  1st  person  de,  2d  person  ie're,  3d  person  re,  to  go;  kja  future;  -ne  a  suffix 
of  the  same  nature  as  iA,  never  appearing  alone,  but  always  followed  by  -nA*;  it  is  generally  suf- 
fixed to  verbs  in  the  standing  form. 

«•  -ra  is  the  2d  person  singular  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  Used  here  in  a  vocatiye  sense.  For  this 
reason  the  regular  -ga  is  omitted. 

^TmAnhin  AN  IRON  KNIFE.  Thls  term  was  used  to  designate  the  first  white  people  with  whom  the 
Indians  came  in  contact. 

^hani  with  prepositional  force  of  with,  possessing:  gi'gi  an  auxiliary  verb  (Ist  person  ha'gigi, 
2d  person  ra'gigi,  3d  person  gi'ffi)  to  make,  with  the  idea  of  some  force  being  used  in  the  action. 

«  Contraction  for  7nan-ralgi-ji-gi'ji  earth-the-hbbb-he  camb-whbn;  -^'gi  is  an  adverb  here,  used 
'  in  a  prepositional  sense;  for  jt  see  note  4. 

MThis  means  literally  something  terrifying  (from  nafUiire  to  be  scared). 

n  ho-  preposition  in;  gir  preposition  for.  The  demonstrative  e  is  occasionally  used  for  the  8d  person 
Bingular  when  it  is  to  be  expressed,    -ni  negative  particle. 

"Regular  adverb,  meaning  therefore  thus,  on  that  account. 

»» Contraction  ioTjigd^  and  higiln'  then. 

**ku  reflexive  (see  note  23). 

*A  Adverbial  expression;  fia  in  composition  often  means  at. 

M£i  (1st  person  fia'di,  2d  person  ra'6i,  3d  person  d)  to  lite.    It  is  also  used  as  a  noun. 

"1st  person  wai'k^^,  2d  person  horai'Uw^,  3d  person  hoi'Uwi;  ho  means  in;  i  Is  probably  gi  fob, 
with  the  g  elided  (see  $88).  It  may,  however,  be  an  idiomatic  substitution  for  H,  a  possessive 
particle.  The  verb  means  he  is  going  to  his  own  house.  If  it  were  not  his  own  house,  the  forms 
would  have  been  1st  person  wa'gikifwt,  2d  person  hora'gik^to^,  3d  person  ho'giki'w^.  The  stem  of 
the  verb  is  ki'wi. 

u  Used  in  the  sense  of  halloo,  say,  and  often  simply  to  begin  a  narrative. 

» Grandmother  is  Mkd'roki;  but  in  direct  address  k'u^nikd  is  used,  just  aaja'ji  and  na^ni  are  em- 
ployed for  FATHER  and  mother. 

•1st  person  wa'di,  2d  person  wa'iert,  8d  person  vHi'ri,  to  work.  The  8d  person  singular  of  verbs  is 
at  the  same  time  the  absolute  form,  to  be  translated  by  our  infinitive. 

n  hi  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person.    For  -gi'gi  and  -ra  see  notes  48  and  46. 

«'iln  has  participial  force. 

44877"— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 61 
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hana'*'<5  duHurfi'k^ADA"   ua'nk^igo-i'^'na**  hidegwaha'ra**  hiuni'wahara 

all        I  have  accomplished  it  their  life     *  my  uncles  myaunta 

wiakaraki'sg^  ^     'uinek jane'nA**." — "E'gi     dfi°8ga'no   jasgera'nAnga 

the  same  as  myself  t£ey  will  be."—  **Ana  graimson  bow  did  yoa 

bidegwa'raga    ua'nk6igo-i°'na**     wiraki'sgg   Jasge'kjejS*^    ke'jesga'- 

my  uncles  their  life     *  make  JuBt  as  you     how  could  yoa  it  is  n^ 

ninA««    hi6°']ihiwi'ra    jegfl"'      gfl'^'sge*'      jegu'nA**     hAfikg'    jega"'- 

thatway  our  father  indeed    he  created  (them)      that  is  so         (but)  not        he  made 

higi'^**  p  ini'nAV'"— **K'unika'ga  waJA'^'    wahigu'ni,^  esgg^»  hAfikS' 

itthui  could  he."—  "Grandmother       something       to  them  she  for  not 


gip'i'nigS  wanAfiku'ni'*  tVwagigi'ra.''^*   HiranA'nk^.     "HAnka'a" 

like  it  does  she  is  saying  that  I  killed  them."  He  thought  "No,  no, 

she 

<Sft°6ga'no,    hAnke'jS   je'SsgS     ya're     wahaninA'fifcSAnA**,^    <Sfi°6ga'no 

grandson,  not  that  way         am  I  am  I  saying,  grandson 

thinking 

hi6°']ihi'wira   ro'ra  hAkfi'^'na^  hi'^gd'^'s^AnA'^^*  wa'rud*^   hi'kiru'ji8«« 

our  father  bodies       the  falling  ne  made  me  eating  to  fall  short 

(to  die) 

k'inekid'iiA'*"    hegS'jtni,"    e'sgg    hokfi^'na    dft'^wahi'gg*"    wa'u'nA". 

they  would  make  one    because  of  that,      there-  death*         for  them  to  nave         he  made, 

another  fore 

'^UAlUc  means  male  human  bsino;  UAfUtH'k  is  generic  name  for  human  bbinos,  and  secondarily 
for  Indians,  (h)o-in'i^  is  the  nominalized  form  of  the  verb  1st  person  a'in,  2d  person  ra'{»,  8d  per- 
son in,  TO  ACT,  TO  LIVE. 

thide'k  uncle;  -wiha'rd  1st  person  plural  of  possessive  pronoon,  used  for  terms  of  relationship. 

*Ck>ntraction  for  wa-yarka'ta-WBgi:  xoa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  reflexive-possessive;  1st  peraon 
yaki'tgi,  2d  person  hi'rdki'tgi,  8d  person  MH'tgi. 

*  See  note  6S. 

"ja'tgi  how;  l^i  future;  -ji  interrogative  particle.  The  whole  expression  has  acquired  a  force  in 
ordinary  usage  which  makes  it  practically  an  exclamation. 

^je'tgiha'nina  that  is  not  my  way;  Aa'nina  is  a  possessive  pronoun. 

^giin%  he  cbbated;  -gi  a  causal  suffix,  because,  fob  that  bbason. 

»An  expression  similar  to  jegHn'hi&'nAllgd;  gi  has  adverbial  force. 

np'in  TO  BE  GOOD  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  the  force  of  to  be  able,  can. 

"This  means  she  must  be  belated  to  them;  \oa  plural  objective  personal  pronoun  8d  person;  -M 
causative.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  causative  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  often 
used  as  such,  -gu'ni  a  temporal  suffix  implying  a  probability  that  is  almost  a  certainty.  The  other 
suffix  denoting  probability,  -igu'ni^  has  no  element  of  certainty  in  its  meaning. 

^*we  SHE  SAYS  changes  to  wa  after  a  negative.  The  verb  is  irregular.  1st  person  hihe^,  2d  person 
M»e\  8d  person  he.  The  hot  he  is  always  omitted.  The  to  preceding  a  indicates  that  the  subject 
of  the  principal  verb  and  of  e  is  the  same.  If  they  had  been  different,  the  e  would  have  remained 
unchanged;  naUku'niiaa,  contraction  for  nAllk gu'ni,  the  suffix  denoting  sitting  PosrrioN  and  the 
suffix  denoting  pbobability.  K'u'nika  does  not  actually  say  the  above  words,  but  the  supposition 
seems  so  true  to  Wa^flge^ga,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  certainty,  and  therefore  -gu'ni  is  used  inrtesd 
of  -igu'ni. 

i^Ce  dead;  imi  them;  hagi'gi  I  did  (see  note  48);  -ra  that  (see  note  46);  Ist  person  f  ^Aa,  2d  person 
f  e'ro,  Sd  person  Ve'hi,  to  kill. 

)«The  short  e  is  changed  to  d  on  account  of  emphaslB. 

"See  notes  74  and  48. 

«lst  person  ha'k6ni(^,  2d  person  ha'rakdn'f^,  8d  person  AaJk^'^  to  pall. 

nhin  me;  gUng  to  make;  iAnAn  (see  note  48). 

Mist  person  du't,  2d  person  iu'rut,  8d  person  ru£,  to  bat.    The  tra  is  indefinite. 

■olst  person  hi'fUdrvjis,  2d  person  hi'niHki'rujis,  8d  person  hUlki'rujis. 

"Goes  with  the  preceding  verb.  **{•»  auxiliary  verb  (from  Ist  person  Aa'ff",  2d  person  ro'ff*,  8d 
person  If  in,  to  do,  to  make;  ^i,  i'7^,  rf,  i'r6,  suffix  used  to  indicate  Sd  person  plural  of  almost  sll 
verbs.  It  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb.  For  n^n  see  note  48.  When  suffixed  to  future,  it  makes  the 
latter  more  indefinite. 

^gi'jini  or  hegf'jlni  conjunction.    The  latter  form  is  rarely  found. 

*M«  many,  really  an  adverb;  wahi'-  he  made  them;  gi  causal  suffix. 
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ManA'ngErg  hakinikine'kj6ngg§'jini.»^  Wa'u'nA"^*  hot'e'"  dfl'^wahi'gi." 

The  earth  crowded  they  would  not  make  one  He  made     a  place  to    for  them  to  have." 

another.  die 

E'gi  hisge'H]^»^   wa4ilnge'ga«»    hAiike'    gipUnina'nkfie.     ''K*unika'ga 

And  truly  tne  hare  not  he  liked  it.  "Grandmother 

hisge'Kji"  hAfike'  gip'ininAnka'ja^'®    e'waj6°,«*«  wahigg'     wakara^i'- 

really  and  not  like  it  she  does  this  something,   to  them  she  she  is  tak- 

truly  must  be 

gEnAnka']A^"»«  hiranA'nk^e.'^*  "Ka'a,  dfi'^^ga'nG  kg'jesgani'nA'*  haga'- 

ing  their  part,"  he  thought.  "No,  no,        grandson  it  is  not  so 

woJAngaiA^'naiJA**®^    nA^dge'ra**    nt^degi'ja"^,**    <5ako'**    hidegwa'mga 

for  a  long  time  (your)  heart  a  sore  one,  therefore  my  uncles 

hiuniwa'raga     UAnk^tgo-i'^na'ji.^      Hip6nai'rekjenA°  ••      ho^VgEFA" 

my  aunts  life  to  live.  They  will  get  enough  their  age 

hirahi'-Kdtne'kjg"*    wage'jS."      "Ha-Ha"'      (5a°gga'no       nA°ji'nS»*> 

they  will  go  up  to  she  said.  "Well  grandson  stand  up 

hiroik6'nafik'uwina'nihek]ane'iiA'*.  ^®*        E'gi      hiron  i'konainkjanihe'- 

they  will  follow  me  thus  forever.  And  I  shall  follow  you  for- 

nA'*,*^    dfl"%a'no    hida]e'*«»     wa'uA'^'jgi^    UAngErani'nA'»/«*    hAnke' 

ever,         grandson    with  your  strength  do  a  man  you  are,  not 


**  First  ki  reflexive  pronoun,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  regarded  as  related;  ni  is  the 
negative  particle.  As  I  have  never  found  another  instance  of  ni  appearing  without  fulUW,  I  assume 
that  I  overheard  the  latter  word.    For  •ge'jtni  see  note  82. 

•Sec  notes  3  and  43. 

"Referring  to  the  Winnebago  ghost- village. 

^hisg^  truly;  -Hjin  intensive  suffix. 

"iwi'ijiflikA  HARB  (see  note  88). 

»  Verb  1st  person  hai'p'i^,  2d  person  rai'p'in,  3d  person  gi'p'in.  The  force  of  gi  in  verbs  that  elide  it  in 
the  first  and  second  persons  is  obscure,  although  it  is  generally  the  instrumental  prefix.  In  this  case 
it  is  the  gi,  meaning  for,  to;  it  is  plkabino  to  me.  ni  negative  particle;  ka'jAn,  contracted  for 
-nAfik-ga'JAn  (see  notes  74  and  23). 

»o«  demonstrative  this. 

•('The  verb  is  found  only  in  the  refiexive  form,  Ist  person  wa'kara'tik,  2d  person  wa'raka'raHk,  8d 
person  waka'raHk;  toa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  reflexive  pronoun;  -e-  is  a  glide. 

•0  a  This  should  be  hi'renA^HkiS,  the  change  from  « to  a  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  negative. 

•1  An  idiomatic  expression  with  force  of  an  exclamation.  Probably  a  contraction  of  haga'-i-ivajAn+ 
ga'jAn+Tnai^jAn;  haga'  is  an  exclamation  employed  by  women  (see  note  115);  maijan  a  year,  time. 

^nAntgi'  HEART. 

wist  person  htn'dek,  2d  person  nin'dek^  3d  person  dek,  to  be  sore;  i'jAn,  hi'jAn,  one,  a. 

»« Conjunction,  meaning  in  spite  of,  notwithstanding. 

•(>See  note  12;  -Ji,  concessive  conjunction  meaning  if;  -gi'Ji  is  often  used  with  the  same  force. 

••1st  person  Mn^pdnAfikje'nAn,  ad  person  hini^p6nAilk)e*nAn,  8d  person  hipd'nAfU^e^nAn.  The  initial 
hir  in  the  first  person  is  a  contraction  of  the  prefix  hi-  and  the  pronoun  Ain;  -iri  personal  pronoun  Sd 
person  plural  (see  note  81). 

•7  From  i'ak  to  be  old.  The  fact  that  it  has  the  nominalidng  prefix  would  indicate  that  fak  is  a 
verb. 

••1st  person  hi'rahi\  2d  person  hira'rahi,  3d  person  Mra'hi,  to  beach;  -Attn  or  -ff/{n  superlative  par- 
ticle; for  9«  see  note  81.  The  simple  future  -k^e  is  used  because  the  limits  of  the  action  are  con- 
ceived as  having  been  set.    The  suffix  -fU»  would  have  made  the  future  indefinite. 

••  1st  person  wa'gi,  2d  person  wara'gi,  3d  person  wctgi*,  to  mean. 

wist  person  nan'jin,  2d  person  nAnfjM'jin,  8d  person  nanjin',  to  stand.  The -^  or r^  is  the  impera- 
tive. There  are  two  kinds  of  imperatives,  immediate  and  general.  The  immediate  is  -9^,  and  the 
general  is  -An'jS. 

wi Contraction  for  Mra-ho'-hin-kdnA'flk-ilni^i.ha'nihie'k^ane'nAn,'  hi'ra  prefix  meaning  with,  in  sense 
of  accompaniment;  ho  prefix,  meaning  obscure  here;  hin  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person  singu- 
lar; ko'nAfik  stem  of  verb  to  follow;  nihef  is  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  used  to  imply  repetition.  It  Is 
regularly  conjugated  Ist  person  ha'nihe,  2d  person  ranihe,  3d  person  nihe'.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  -ni'he,  which  is  not  conjugated  and  appears  as  a  suffix  with  the  meaning  of  had;  '(2n{'^  they 
do;  for  ne^nAn  see  note  43. 

^^-ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular.  The  stem  appears  either  as  -naifUc  or  nAflk 
(h) a' nihe  (see  note  101). 

^  Adverb.    The  ending  -a'ji  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  really  the  imperative  form  of  a  verb. 

vn  Imperative  form  (see  note  100);  wa  indefinite  pronoun. 

iM  From  uAUk  man,  and  hani^nAn  to  have,  to  possess  (see  note  14). 
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hak]A»bBniA»'18.''*«»    Hoeiri'fiH    rawi'gi.**'    "HAfikS'    hakJA-'bEni'' 

look  back.'*  Around  they  started.  -  Not  look  back " 

6ia'ka*«  k'unika'ga  iagu"a«^*~  wegumhiregg'jlnL"* 

ahe  said  grandmother  why  she  said  it  he  tnoo^ht. 

Oowe'HitnlSk  "*        hoiradge'ja  ^"  hakjA^pga'iA-*         hagohu'ra "» 

Jost  a  fiuie  to  the  left  look  hack  (be  <nd)  to  where  started 

horuKonujike'reje.  "*     ''(5fl^ga'no,      hagagasgeJA'nBji"  *^    UA'fligEra 

it  caved  in  instantaneously.  '*  Grandson,  oh,  myloh.  my!  a  laan 

niga'JA"^      waiA^'nukADA"^*^       banika'rajifiKjiiSga'JA"."^      (5ft"^ga'no, 

you  are  (but)  something  great  I  had  encouraged  you  much.  Oraodson, 

dgSre'SgS'"      hAnkg'      karu's*"      duHurfigni'nA"      hokdna'jSnS.'"" 

this  even  not  take  it  back  Icaa  these  falun^." 

HotVj6"n8.      waga'k<58"^       ai'renA"."*       Hogigi'nK       harai'regi"* 

The  deaths  she  meant  it  is  said.  Around  they  wear 

SBJi<56'JEra;  "*  hogi'wS  "*  wa'u-ine'je  ai'reiiA". 

e  edge  of  the  fire;  thiSway  they  went  they  say. 

M*  From  ha't^  back,  and  jiiiip  to  look;  ni  negative  particle;  A»'j4  imperative. 

^ra  for  ri,  which  changes  in  the  plural;  from  verb  to  go;  -toi  is  the  sign  of  the  plural,  but  is 
rarely  used  for  the  8d  person.    The  usual  form  would  have  been  ralri. 

Mist  person  ha'H,  2d  person  ro'li,  8d  person  H,  to  sat,  to  gall  out;  -oka  or  -A'fika  is  the  walking 
or  lying  form  8d  person  singular. 

w  Interrogative  pronoun. 

ntsee  notes  74  and  82. 

uido'toe  IN  fbont;  -t^j(n  intensive  particle;  -MlUt  diminutive. 

u*haira'tg4  left;  e'jd  there. 

i^hcLt  or  haJ^^  in  back;  hohu'ra  to  come  prom  (nominalized). 

iMist  person  hum^u'AdnAn  (for  Ao'+Aiv^uX^tun),  2d  person  honi'f^ui6nA»,  3d  person  fu/rMM&mA», 
meaning  to  fall  in,  like  the  bank  of  a  river;  -cji-  a  particle  meaning  immediately,  in  the  twin- 
kling OF  AN  eye;  -ke^ri  an  auxiliary  verb,  never  appearing  independently. 

u*  An  exclamation  of  a  woman. 

iMruJU'n^n  adjective,  great,  mighty. 

in  ha  preposition;  ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular;  kara  reflexive-po8se»ive  pro- 
noun, used  because  the  hare  is  related  to  JTtmiia'^a;  ji^  stem  of  verb  to  encourage;  -i^f**  intensive; 
-ffa^JA*  a  stop. 

">  d^i  demonstrative  of  1st  person;  -rtfigi  btkn;  for  -re  see  note  21. 

i»  See  note  28. 

^^hAkdn'^A  THE  falung;  jd'fii  Standing  singular  form  of  demonstrative  <U. 

m  Prom  wage'  to  mean,  and  a'kii  walking  form  of  verb  8d  singular. 

u>From  he  to  say.  The  «  changes  to  a  in  the  plural;  i'rS  3d  person  plural.  Is  always  used  ss 
quotative  in  sense  of  it  is  said. 

wre  TO  GO  (see  note  107) ;  -gi  when. 

IMpOd  fire;  M  THE  EDGE. 

i*Used  as  an  adverb,  but  really  a  verb;  1st  person  wi'giwi,  2d  person  hora'giwt,  3d  person  h&gimi, 

TO  QO  AJtOUND  AND  ABOUND. 

[Free  Translation] 

As  our  father  came  to  consciousness,  he  thought  of  the  (substance) 
he  was  sitting  on.  His  tears  flowed  and  he  cried,  (but  not  long  did  lie 
think  of  it).  He  saw  nothing.  Indeed,  nothing  was  there  anywhere. 
He  took  something  of  the  substance  he  was  sitting  on,  and  made  a 
little  piece  of  earth  for  them  (our  ancestors),  and  from  the  place  on 
which  he  sat  (he)  cast  it  down  below.  Then  he  looked  at  what  he  had 
made,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  become  yery  similar  to  our  earth.  But 
nothing  grew  upon  it ;  bare  it  was,  and  not  quiet,  but  revolving.  '*  How 
shall  I  make  it  become  quiet?"  he  (Earth-Maker)  thought.  Then 
(from  what  he  was  sitting  on)  he  took  some  grass  and  cast  it  toward 
the  earth;  and  he  looked  upon  what  he  had  made,  but  it  was  not  quiet 
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.  .  .  Again  he  made  a  man;  and  when  he  had  finished  him,  he  called 
him  Tortoise.  At  the  <K)nclusion  of  his  thinking  (i.  e.,  when  he  had 
come  to  consciousness)  he  had  made  the  two-legged  walkers  (human 
beings).  (Then  he  spoke  to  him  thus:  ''The  evil  spirits)  are  about  to 
destroy  (my  creation),  and  you,  Tortoise,  are  being  sent  to  bring  order 
into  earthly  things  again."  Then  (Earth-Maker)  gave  him  a  knife. 
When  he  came  on  earth,  he  began  to  make  war,  and  did  not  look  after 
the  creation  (of  Earth-Maker) ;  indeed,  he  did  not  look  after  it;  so  (Earth- 
Maker)  took  him  back.  .  .  .  There  he  (the  Hare)  went  into  the  house. 
''Say,  grandmother,  the  work  my  father  sent  me  to  do  1  have  now 
accomplished;  his  creation  1  have  fixed  for  him,  and  (all  that  1  was 
sent  out  for)  I  have  accomplished.  The  lives  of  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts  (human  beings)  will  be  like  mine  (i.  e.,  immortal)."  (Then  the 
grandmother  answered,)  "  Grandson,  how  did  you  make  the  lives  of 
your  uncles  and  your  aunts  like  your  own,  for  how  could  you  do  some- 
thing in  a  way  our  father  had  not  (intended)  it  to  be?  He  could  not 
create  them  thus." — "  My  grandmother  must  be  related  to  them  (those 
1  have  killed);  she  does  not  like  what  I  have  done,  for  she  is  saying 
that  1  killed  them  (the  evil  spirits)."  The  Hare  thought  to  himself. 
"No,  grandson,  I  am  not  thinking  of  that,  I  am  saying  that  our* 
father  made  death,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  dearth  of  food  on  earth 
for  all,  so  death  he  made  to  prevent  their  overcrowding  each  other. 
He  also  made  a  spirit-world  (in  which  they  were  to  live  after  death)." 
But  the  Hare  did  not  like  what  she  said.  "  Surely,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  "grandmother  (does  not  like  it);  she  must  be  related  to  the 
(evil  spirits),  for  she  is  taking  their  part." — "No,  no,  grandson,  it 
is  not  so;  but  as  you  have  been  sore  at  heart  for  a  long  time,  (to 
appease  you)  your  uncles  and  aunts  will  obtain  a  suflScient  number  of 
years,  and  they  will  attain  to  old  age."  (Thus  she  spoke:)  "Now, 
grandson,  stand  up,  (you)  they  will  follow  me  forever,  and  I  shall 
follow  you  forever;  so  try,  grandson,  to  do  (what  I  tell  you)  with  all 
your  power;  and  (remember)  that  you  are  a  man.  Do  not  look  back 
after  you  have  started."  Then  they  started  to  go  around  (this  earth). 
"  Do  not  look  back,"  she  said.  (Thought  the  Hare,)  "(I  wonder)  why 
she  said  it  I "  And  then  he  turned  just  the  least  little  bit  to  the  left ; 
and  as  he  looked  back  toward  the  place  from  which  he  had  started, 
everything  caved  in  (instantaneously).  "  Oh,  my  I  oh,  my  I"  (exclaimed 
the  grandmother),  "grandson,  a  man  you  are,  but  I  thought  you  were 
a  great  man,  so  I  gi'eatly  encouraged  you.  Now,  grandson,  even  (if 
I  wished  to),  1  could  not  prevent  death."  This,  it  is  said,  she  meant. 
Around  the  earth  they  went  to  the  edge  of  the  fire  (that  encircles  the 
•  earth);  that  way  they  went,  it  is  said. 
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ESKIMO 


By  William  Thalbitzeb 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Eskimo  language  is  spoken  by  hardly  forty  thousand  individ- 
uals, who  live  in  small  groups  on  the  northernmost  shores  of  America, 
from  Alaska  to  East  Greenland.  Their  territory  extends  south  of 
Bering  sea  and  includes  the  easternmost  point  of  Asia.  Since  the 
main  groups  have  been  separated  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,*  more 
likely  for  a  thousand  years  or  longer,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  lan- 
guage should  have  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects.  It  becomes  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  these  widespread  dialects'  as  recorded  by 
different  authorities,  that  their  differentiation  has  developed  largely 
through  phonetic  and  sematological  changes,  and  only  to  a  slight 
degree  through  intercourse  with  Indians.  The  dialectic  differences 
are  important,  although  not  so  extensive  as  to  obscure  the  identity  of 
the  Eskimo  languages  of  Alaska  and  of  Greenland.  We  even  find 
dialectic  deviations  from  fiord  to  fiord.  Nowadays  an  East  Green- 
lander  does  not  understand  a  West  Greenlander  until  both  have 
become  accustomed  to  each  other's  speech;  and  the  Greenlander  has 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  Baffin-land  Eskimo  to 
carry  on  conversation  with  him.'  The  dialects  of  western  Alaska 
differ  fundamentally  from  the  Greenland  dialects,  about  as  much  as 
English  and  German  or  English  and  French  differ  from  each  other. 
Owing  to  lack  of  material,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  draw  safe  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  historical  relations  of  these  dialects  as  regards 

iThe  ancestors  of  the  present  Central  and  South  Oreenlanders  (the  KaiaauAt  tribe)  appeared  in 
Greenland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  must  have  separated  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  that  time  from  their  fellow-tribes  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Davis  strait  (G.  Storm,  Monxunenta 
hittorica  Norvegix,  76,  206;  Thalbitzer  III,  111-112,  and  IV,  208). 

>H.  Rink,  in  his  "Eskhno  Tribes"  {Meddeldser  om  Ordnland,  XI,  1887-91),  was  the  first  to  under- 
take such  a  comparison;  Thalbitzer,  1, 181-269  (Phonetic  differentiations  in  the  EslLimo  dialects). 

'This  was  tested  by  a  Greenlander  who  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  some  Eskimos  of  Baffin 
land.    See  AtuagagdliutU  (the  Greenlandic  periodical),  No.  1,  pp.  2-3  (Godthaab,  1861). 
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their  common  origin.  All  that  can  be  done  in  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  lines  of  dialectic  differentiation. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  dialects  there  are.  In  Greenland  at  least 
five  may  be  distinguished,  three  of  which  (those  of  Upernavik,  Disco 
bay,  and  Ammassalik)  have  been  closely  examined  by  me.^  In  this 
sketch  I  shall  describe  the  dialect  of  the  largest  two  fiords  of  West 
Greenland, — that  of  Disco  bay  (69^^-70°  N.  lat.)  and  of  the  neighboring 
Oommannaq  fiord  (70^-71°  N.).  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that 
that  dialect  is  more  tjrpical  than  any  of  the  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dialects  of  western  Alaska  differ 
essentially  from  the  Eskimo  dialect  which  is  spoken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  yet  these  dialects  have  certain  {>eculiarities  in 
common  which  show  that  genetically  they  belong  together.  We  may 
speak  of  a  western  Eskimo  group  of  dialects,  comprising  the  many 
different  dialects  of  Eadiak  island,  Bristol  bay,  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  river,  Norton  sound  and  Kotzebue  sound,  Point  Barrow,  and 
the  mouth  of  .the  Mackenzie  river,  as  opi>osed  to  the  eastern  Eskimo 
group  of  dialects;  namely,  those  of  Labrador,  Baffin  land,  and  Green- 
land. Within  the  eastern  E^skimo  branch  I  have  presumed  a  closer 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Central  or 
South  Greenland  (from  about  63°  to  66°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast) 
than  between  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  group.'  The  latter  com- 
prises the  four  northernmost  dialects,  which  are  now  widespread,  but 
which  perhaps  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago  were  still  a  unit,— the 
dialects  of  Baffin  land,  Smith  sound,  Upernavik,  and  Ammassalik 
(Blast  Greenland).  It  is  probable  that  these  Eskimo  reached  the  shores 
of  Davis  strait  at  a  later  period  than  the  Labrador  and  South  Green- 
land Eskimo.  Finally,  I  shall  only  touch  on  the  group  of  dialects 
that  are  spoken  on  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  Southampton 
island,  Melville  and  Boothia  peninsulas,  and  in  part  of  Baffin  land, — 
properly  the  central  dialects.  It  remains  undecided  as  yet  with  which 
group  these  dialects  must  be  classed. 

It  is  fitting  to  add  here  that  I  feel  indebted  to  Professor  Franz  Boas 
for  his  kind  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  revision  and  finishing  of  this 
grammar. 

1  The  Danish  Commisioo  for  the  Direction  of  Qeological  and  Qeographical  Szi^oratloDa  in  Green- 
land arranged  for  two  investigations  of  the  Eslcimo  language  in  Greenland,— fint,  in  1M0-€1,  in  West 
Greenland  (see  Meddddter  om  GrGnland,  XKXI«  Oopenhagen,  li04),  and  again,  in  1906-Oi.  ia  Bast 
Greenland. 

sThalbitzer  I,  287,  260,  26^265. 
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The  abbreviations  AL,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 
Authorities  have  been  quoted  as  follows: 

L.  Adam,  5^   Congr^s    International    des    Am^ricanistes,    Compte- 

Rendu.     Copenhague  1884. 
F.  Bamum,  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the  Innuit  Language  .  •  . 

of  the  Western  Coast  of  Alaska.     London  1901. 
F.  Boas,  I.  The  Central    Eskimo    (6th    Ann.    Rep.    Bur.    Ethnol. 

Smithson.  Inst.).     Washington  1888. 
F.  Boas,  II.  The   Eskimo  of   Baffin    Land  and  Hudson  Bay  (Bull. 

Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist  XV).     New  York  1901  and  1907. 
F.  Boas  and  H.  Bink,  III.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of 

Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  II,  1889,  123-131. 
F.  Boas,  IV-V.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of  Amer.  Folk- 
Lore,  vol.  VII,  1894,  and  X,  1897. 
F.  Boas,  VI.  Der  Eskimo-Dialekt  des  CumberlAnd-Sundes  (Mitteil. 

anthropol.  Gesellsehaft  in  Wien,  vol.  XXIV,  1894). 
F.  Boas,   VII.    '*  Language,"   in    Handbook   of    American    Indians 

(Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30, 1,  757-759).     Wash- 
ington, 1907. 
T.  Boorquin,   Gmmmatik   der  Eskimo-Sprache  ...  an  der  Labra- 

dorkliste.     London  1891. 
P.  Egede,  Dictionarium  GrOnlandico-Danico-Latinum.    Haf nise  1760. 
P.  Egede,  Grammatica  Gr5nlandica  Danico-Latina.     Havnise  1760. 
F.  Erdmann,  Eskimoisches  Worterbuch  . . .  in  Labrador.  Budissin  1864. 
0.  Fabricins,  Fors0g  til  en  f  orbedret  Gr0nlandsk  Grammatica.   Kj0ben- 

havn  1791.     2  ed.     1801. 
0.  Fabricins,  Den  Gr0nlandske  Ordbog  f orbedret  og  for0get.    K]0ben- 

havn  1804. 
V.  Henry,  Esquisse  d'une  grammaire  de  la  langue  Innok.     Paris  1878. 
S.  Kleinschmidt :  I.  Grammatik  der  gr5nlS,ndischen  Sprache.  Berlin  1851. 
S.  Kleinschmidt:  II.  Den  gr0nlandske  Ordbog,  udg.  ved  H.  F.  JOr- 

gensen.     K0benhavn  1871. 
A.  L.  EIroeber:  I.  The  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound  (Bull.  Amer.   Mus. 

Nat.  Hist.  vol.  XII).     New  York  1899. 
A.  I.  EIroeber :  II-III.  Tales  of  the   Smith    Sound   Eskimo  (Journ. 

Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  XH).     1899. 
E.  Petitot,  Vocabulaire  Fran^ais-Esquimau,  dialecte  des  Tchiglit  des 

bouches  du  Mackenzie  et  de  1' Anderson  .  .  .  pr6c^d6  de  notes 

grammaticales.     Paris  1876. 
C.  Basmnssen,  Gr0nlandsk  Sproglsere.     Kj0benhavn  1888. 
P.  H.  Bay,  Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point 

Barrow.     Washington  1885. 
H.  Bink :  I.  The  Eskimo  Language,  etc.     (The  Eskimo  Tribes  I,  in 

Meddelelser  om  Gr0nland  XI).     Copenhagen  1887. 
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H.  Eink :  II.  Comparative  Vocabulary  (The  Eskimo  Tribes  II,  ibid- 

Supplement).    Copenhagen  1891. 
A.  Schnltze,  Grammar   and   Vocabulary   of   the    Elskimo   Language 

(Alaska,  Ku^koquim  District).     Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1894. 
Schnltz-Lorentzen,    Kaldtdlit    okaustnik    okausilerissutit    (Greenland 

grammar).     Nflngme  1904. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  I.  A  phonetical  study  of  the  Eskimo  language,  based 

on  observations  made  on  a  journey  in  North  Greenland  (Meddelelser 

om  Gr0nland,  vol.  XXXI).     Copenhagen  1904. 
W.  Tbalbitzer:  II.  Studiet  af  et  primitivt  sprog  (F0rh.  vid  6.  nord. 

fiiologmOtet,  Uppsala  1902).     Uppsala  1903. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  III.    Eskimo  dialects   and  wanderings  (XIV  Ameri- 

kanisten-Kongress  1904).     Stuttgart  1906. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  IV.   Skrcelingerne  i  Markland    og    Gr0nland,   deres 

Sprog  og  Nationalitet  (Kgl.  danske  Videnskabernes  Selskabs  For- 

handlinger^  Oversigt  1905).     K0benhavn  1905. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  V.  The  Eskimo  Numerals  (Journal  de  la  Soci^t^Finno- 

ougrienne  XXV).     Helsingfors  1908. 
C.  Uhlenbeck:  Ontwerp  van  eene  vergelijkende  vormleer  der  Eski- 

motalen.     Amsterdam  1907. 
Wells  and  Kelly,  English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo  English  Vocabularies. 

Bureau  of  Education.     Washington  1890. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-12) 

§2.  Sounds  and  Sound-Symbols 

Following  is  the  system  of  sounds,  or  phones,  of  the  dialect  of 
Disco  bay.  West  Greenland,  symbolized  by  phonetic  symbols: 


CONSONANTS 

Bilabial       Dental 

Velar  ,  Uvular 

Stopped  consonants 

.     .     . 

.  p        t 

m          n 

h     q          voiceless 
V      q  [n]    voiced 

Open  consonants  (fricatives) 

j  wm  I  ^  j 

(      F            L  8  8 

^      r\H]      voiced 
X     J2[ff]      voiceless 

VOWKUS 

Normal 

U  ularlzed. 

ieing  followed  by  r.  *,  q,  or  ^. 

Closed  vowels    .     . 
Semi-closed    .     .     . 

i     u 

I        Y 

.     e 

U 
U 
0 

E 

0 

Semi-open     ,      .     . 

9 

.    a 
a 

e 

B 

0 

Open     ..... 

d 

§2 
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The  majority  of  the  symbols  here  used  are  in  accordance  with  the 
signs  employed  by  the  Association  phon^tique  Internationale.  ^  I  prefer 
the  simple  r  instead  of  the  »,  and  w  instead  of  b  of  the  Association, 
that  the  Eskimo  words  may  not  look  more  difficult  than  necessary; 
nevertheless,  r  and  w  in  the  Eskimo  language  mean  something  very 
different  from  the  English  r  and  w.  The  same  is  true  of  my  signs  for 
the  5-  and  a-  sounds,  and,  of  course,  of  all  the  uvularized  vowels,  all 
of  which  only  in  part  agree  with  sounds  of  any  other  language  that 
I  know  of. 
:  indicates  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  consonant;  e.  g.,  a;=a« 

or  d;  m:=7nm  or  m. 
I  prefer  in  ordinary  orthography  to  double  the  sign  to  indicate 

length  of  sound:  thus,  aa^  mm^  ss^  etc.    A  single  consonant  is 

always  to  be  considered  short. 
'  stands  before  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word.     Degrees  of  stress  are 

indicated  thus:  'a,  strong  stress;  "a,  very  strong  stress;  fl  or 

a,  weak  stress. 
-^  indicates  nasalization:  5,  ^,  f. 

*,  «  mean  glides  of  the  preceding  vowel:  a*  [a*]  or  \a{\^  a*  [a']  or  [_au\, 
«',  *■  mean  labialization  and  uvularization. 

Following  is  a  detailed  description  of  these  sounds: 
A  uvularized  a,  or  followed  by  a  uvular,  in  my  ordinary'  transcription 

ar^  or  pronounced  with  the  soft  palate  (the  velum)  strained 

and  lifted.     It  is  like  a  in  English  far,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 

fricative  r  {oTq)\  see  under  r. 
ArssAij  a  ball 
a  as  in  French  ame,  patte  (rarely  like  French  pIte,  pas,  or  English 

father). 
Amaa  his  woman,  mother 
at(m  beneath  it 

d  about  as  in  man;  a  short  a  modified  by  closed  consonants  and  point- 
consonants  (or  dentals)  (Sweet,  "A  Primer  of  Phonetics,"  §§50 
and  190). 

qildJc  sky 
nanoq  bear 
piviiaat  as  he  came 

1  Le  Maltre  phon^tique,  1906:  Expofl^  des  principes  de  ]' Association  phon^tique  interaatiouale.— 
Of.  Paul  Paasy,  Petite  Phondtique  compart  (Leipsic  et  Berlin,  1906). 
*In  my  ordinary  transcription  I  have  tried  to  avoid  diacritical  marks. 
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meerqat  children 
aappaa  his  companion 

&  about  like  the  vowels  in  French  lait,  German  denn;  between  ^  and 
a  of  the  Association  phon^tique  inter nationale  (Phssy,  '^Petite 
phon^tique  compar^e,"  §§  241  and  248;  Jespersen,  "Lehrbuch 
der  Phonetik,'^  §§  152  and  156),  rather  wide  than  narrow. 

amat  {Am:dt\  plural  of  amaq  woman 
'naWeq  a  seal 
kui'cmne  but 

0  stopped  front  palatal,  voiceless  (Ptesy,  1.  c,  §  187;  Jespersen, 
1.  c,  §§  118  and  168);  in  ordinary  transcription  tj  or  hj.  Com- 
mon in  some  Elskimo  diaWts;  for  instance,  Mackenzie  river, 
t^tamnt  [citamat]  four;  also  in  the  dialects  of  Uperoavik  and 
Ammassalik  in  Greenland.  (Thalbitzer  I,  90,  190-191,  209, 
221,  259.)    ;  is  the  same  sound  very  far  forward. 

p  as  in  German  igh. 

ixxia  [ig:id\  his  throat  (see  under  x). 
0  see  after  o. 

e  more  closed  than  e  in  French  ktA,  and  a  little  more  forward.  When 
it  is  used  long,  it  sounds  about  like  a  long  /. 

qaane  over  it,  on  its  surface 
neesaq  [ni:8Aq\  a  porpoise 

The  '^European"  ^,  as  in  German  see,  may,  however,  occasionally 
be  heard.     Notice  the  different  pronunciations  of  my  ee  pure, 
and  eer  which  I  use  in  my  ordinary  transcription  for  eet.    The 
first  sound  is  about  like  a  long  /;  the  latter,  rather  like  a. 
£=«,  uvularized  a(cf.  a  and  r). 
emeq  [Em:Eq\  son 
meeraq  {mE:TAq\  child,  plural  meerqat  [niEcrqat] 

€=e  uvularized,  farther  back   than  e^  and  sometimes  like  a  (Thal- 
bitzer 1,  107,  109)  on  account  of  the  rounding  of  the  innermost 
part  of  the  mouth. 
peerpoq  [p€:rpoq]  it  is  free,  it  is  off 
9=9  uvularized,  short  mid-vowel. 
F  bilabial  fricative. 

sarraq  [sAVF.'Aq]  a  current  ((]Jentral  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador) 

^  is  a  J  articulated  as  deep  in  the  mouth  as  a  it,  voiced.     It  is  usually 

symbolized  as  ^  in  North  German  bbgen,  bogek,  and  in  Danish 
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DAGE,  viGE.     Central  and  South  Greenland,  East  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  q  occui*s  rarely  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Greenland  instead  of  y.    The  corresponding  voiceless 
sound  is  X  or  partly  ^. 
iga  (South  Greenland),  iya  (North  Greenland),  a  pot 

A  is  heard  sometimes  in  interjections. 

i  high  narrow  vowel  (Bell  and  Sweet),  as  in  French  fini. 

ittdq  many  years  ago 
ihLit  thou 

/  between  i  and  e^  especially  before  n,  m,  y. 

inaa  [/na;]  its  (the  bird's)  nest 
;  like  y  in  yard,  or  like^'  in  German  ja. 

ajda  his  aunt 

pvjoq  smoke 

J,  r,  72,  and  iv^  are  uvular  consonants,  so  called  because  they  are  articu- 
lated at  the  uvula.  The  posterior  part  of  the  velum  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  are  drawn  back  and  up  toward  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  whereby  the  space  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  seems 
to  become  larger,  j  is  a  stopped  voiceless  consonant  (tenuis), 
probably  identical  with  the  QOFof  the  Arab  (Passy,  l.c.,  §189). 

qaqqaq  [qAq:Aq\  mountain 

arqa  [Aq:d]  his  name 

erqaane  [Eqa:ne\  in  the  vicinity 

i  as  in  French  gas  without  aspiration;  only  before  e,  ^,  and  w,  it  may 
be  heard  aspirated. 
Jcaapoq  he  is  hungry  (pronounce  k  like  voiceless  ^),  but 
heewaxi  it  bit  him  (more  like  [k(fe:wa:]) 

I  and  L  are  articulated  nearly  alike,  bilaterally,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  They  have  the 
latter  feature  in  common  with  the  Eskimo  t  and  n.  The  voice- 
less I  [l]  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Indo-European  languages, 
but  it  is  well  known  from  many  other  languages  both  in 
America  {Ih  of  the  Nahuatl,  I  of  Kwakiutl)  and  in  Africa. 

tla  certainly 

ulo  woman's  knife 

zLLo  house 

avLuk  grampus 

/;,  see  L 

§2 
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^  a  sort  of  Ij  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  bent  up  toward  the  alveolar 
arch,  in  some  districts  assuming  the  character  of  an  untrilled 
palatal  r,  like  the  English  r  in  arab,  but  with  a  firmer 
pressure  against  the  palate;  for  instance,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Egedesniinde  district  (Disco  bay)  aa^pauaartoq  instead  of 
aoFpalaartoq  bed. 

m  as  in  English,  but  it  is  often  long  in  Eskimo. 

ammassdt  [am: as: at]  capelans. 

n  articulated  like  t  and  £,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at 
their  posterior  surface. 

y  like  ng  in  sing,  singer  (notice  that  the  combination  T^g  does  not 
occur  in  Eskimo).  Frequently  this  sound  is  so  loosely  articu- 
lated that  it  may  be  described  rather  as  a  nasalized  g  [^]  fricative. 

ayaJckoq  shaman 

eya  pot 

ay  tit  man,  father 

paniya  or  paniga  my  daughter 

N  see  5. 

o  is  a  little  more  closed  than  the  French  o  in  rose. 

sakko  implement  (used  for  hunting) 
anore  wind 

00  is  more  like  a  long  u  (q.  v.);  but  oor  means,  in  ordinary  transcrip- 
tion, uvularized  o  [0]  or  \p\^  which  is  more  open. 
ooneg  [u:nEq\  a  burn 

o  uvularized  o  rather  closed  like  o  in  so,  followed- by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  or  //. 

qooq  urine 

oryilppaa  he  comes  to  him 

0  uvularized  <>,  more  open,  like  o  in  English  moke,  or  like  a  in  all, 
followed  by  r  or  y.     See  6>,  o. 

arssoq  \pT8:^q\  blubber 
p  as  in  French  pas  without  aspiration. 

paa  mouth  of  a  river 
q  uvular  nasal  =n  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  196). 

ermt  (dialect  of  Disco  bay)  lakes=^/A2/^,  singular  imeq  fresh 
water;  in  Oommannaq  fiord  also  intervocalic:  a7ioNe=a?wqe 
WIND,  instead  of  anore. 
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T  uvular  fricative,  voiced,  is  related  to  y  as  ^  is  to  A  and  w  to^; 
usually  articulated  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  ^.  It  is  quite 
another  sound  than  the  English  r,  but  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  French  and  German  back  -r,  when  untrilled,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Danish  r,  produced  by  friction  right  by  the  back  of 
the  fauces (Jespersen,  "Lehrbuch  der  Thonetik,"  §  141;  Passy, 
L  c,  §  222).  It  is  the  »  of  the  Association  phondtique  Inter- 
nationale. Its  articulation  is  especially  tense  wjien  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  j;  e.  g., 

sarqaq  the  sunny  side 
aarqdt  gloves 

r(2  is  nothing  but  a  modified  form  of  long  q  [j.*];  other  combinations 
with  r  in  Greenlandic  are  rt^  rs^  tf^  rx,  rq,  rm^  tvi,  r^,  tn. 
A  vowel  preceding  one  of  these  sound-groups  is  always  strongly 
uvularized.  The  r  modifies  the  character  of  the  vowel,  and  is 
anticipated  in  its  pronunciation.  The  two  sounds — the  vowel  -h 
the  r — in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  whole  (Thalbitzer  I,  pp.  110 
and  152),  and  the  following  consonant  is  nearly  always  gemi- 
nated (long).     It  might  be  symbolized  thus: 

arya  his  name  =a^qqa[Aq:a] 
OTSsoq  blubber  =  \p'^B:oq\ 
emeq  son  =[£!^n:Eq] 

When  the  r  stands  alone  between  vowels,  its  place  of  articulation 
is  often  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  friction  not  very  tense; 
e.  g.,  in  iiet'^iwoq  eats.  In  some  districts  (for  instance,  in  the 
Oommannaq  fiord)  the  outgoing  air  is  apt  to  escupe  through 
the  nose-passage,  causing  r  to  be  nasalized,  or  [/*];  this  nasal  is 
related  to  ^  [iv^]  as  J  to  ^  or  as  -z^  to  vi, 
neHwoq  (Oommannaq)  eats 

R  indicates  a  voiceless  r,  short  or  long,  =  jt  of  the  Association  pho- 
nctique  Internationale  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  222).  It  is  something  like 
ch  in  German  (Swiss)  bach. 

maRRaq  clay 
eRRorpaa  washes  it 

Jb  see  after  l. 

8  is  usually  voiceless.  In  rs  it  resembles  the  English  5,  only  that  the 
articulation  is  a  little  looser  and  the  aspiration  stronger.  In 
ts  the  articulation  of  s  is  tenser  and  it  is  farther  forward  than 
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the  English  sound,  because  the  t  is  nearly  interdental.  There- 
fore there  is  a  difference  between  the  ^-sounds  in  arssaq  a  ball, 
and  ndtseq  a  seal.  In  other  words,  an  s  [5]  is  heard,  which, 
although  not  quite  identical  with  the  ^or/oi  the  phoneticians, 
as  in  English  she,  bears  some  resemblance  to  it;  e.  g. , 

doseet  [a:s€:t]  (West  Greenland)  of  course 
aa^saq  \a:^8aq\  summer 
saa  \8a:\  its  front 

In  the  articulation  of  this  s,  not  only  the  blade,  but  the  whole  anterior 
portion  of  the  surface,  is  raised;  the  blade  of  the  tongue  being  a 
little  retracted  and  formed  like  a  shallow  groove,  through  which 
the  air  escapes  without  any  strong  pressure. 

^  as  in  French,  without  aspiration,  especially  before  the  vowels  a  and  o. 

taa^na  [da/^nd]  that  there 
tooq  [do:q]  a  mattock 

But  before  ^,  ^,  u,  often  aspirated,  especially  when  the  t  is  long, 
as  in  the  imperative  plural  -itte  in  Northwest  Greenland  (=  -Itse 
in  Central  and  South  Greenland).     It  might  be  symbolized  as  t, 

areq  a  name 

ndreq  the  floor  or  bottom 

rikeq  forefinger 

arerpoq  he  goes  down 

tdTTit  the  lakes  (nearly  like  [tatdt^^ 

The  articulation  of  ^  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English  ^, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  stretched  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  teeth.  The  Eskimo  ^,  like  the  n,  i,  x,  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  being  sometimes  nearly  interdental. 

T  see  t\  %  see  c, 

u  like  0x1  in  French  jour,  rouge. 

uFFa  there  1 
una  he  (she,  it) 

V  between  0  and  u  stands  for  long  u  \n:\^  e.  g., 

hook  \kvvk\  river 

oommannaq  \ij:m:an:A<]\  common  place-name 

w  is  the  voiced  sound  that  corresponds  to  f,  articulated  alike,  the 
lips  hardly  touching  each  other;  but  in  West  Greenland  often 
so  that  the  under  lip  is  slightly  drawn  toward  the  upper 
front  teeth.     It  differs  from  the  English  w  in  that  the  lips  are 
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not  rounded  and  there  is  no  raising  of  the  back  surface  of  the 
tongue,  w  is  the  [b\  of  the  Association  phon^tique  Interna- 
tionale (Passy,  1.  c,  §  210;  Jespersen,  1.  c,  §  125). 

awaa  the  back  part  of  the  head 
sawilc  iron,  knife 

X  the  (?  of  the  Association  phon^tique  Internationale,  see  under  c.    It 
stands  also  for  the  x  of  the  Association  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  221;. 
Thalbitzer  I,  86-87). 
axxertoq  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador)  approaching 

u  between  [t/]  and  \y\  in  French  jour  and  rue,  German  frCh;  mid- 
vowel  with  slight  lip-rounding.  Occurs  especially  between 
«,  n,^*,  t\  for  example: 

toyomnnippoq  it  is  sweet  (to  taste) 
toossut  a  beam  of  the  house 
nujiilttoq  tame,  not  shy 
ituippoq  goes  across 

Y  is  related  to  t^  as  /  to  ^,  ir  to  u. 

suna  \sYnd\  what 
tuttut  [trttYt]  reindeer 

z  voiced  «,  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Eskimo  dialects  (Thalbitzer  I, 
209,  215). 

§  3.  Accent  and  Quantity 

In  the  Eskimo  language  two  or  more  long  sounds  may  follow  each 
other  in  a  word  without  being  shortened.  Every  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, whether  consonant  or  vowel,  may  be  short  or  long  (geminated), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  voiced  consonants,  in  case  they  are  length- 
ened, become  unvoiced  (the  nasals  only  excepted).  The  combination 
of  the  sounds  being  thus  entirely  independent  of  their  quantitj",  four 
types  of  combinations  are  possible,  and  do  occur  (the  same,  e.  g.,  as  in 
Finnish): 

(1)  Short  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  nuna  land. 

(2)  Short  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  manna  this. 

(3)  Ijong  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  maane  herb. 

(4)  Long  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  rnxmnna  now. 
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The  dynamic  accent  in  a  great  many  words  is  uncertain  or  only 
slightly  diflPerentiated.     Examples  are: 

pania  his  daughter 

nvlia  his  wife 

awoya  toward  the  north 

unnummat  as  it  became  night 

omippaa  he  comes  to  him 

There  is  always  a  marked  stress  on  the  vowel  before  a  long  (gemi- 
nated) consonant,  or  on  a  long  vowel.  Accordingly,  all  the  syllables 
of  the  words  just  mentioned — unnummat^  omippaa — are  stressed. 
Besides,  the  final  syllable  has  a  teadency  to  attract  the  stress  to  itself: 
ti'keq^  paini'oq^  aeqi'neq^  iT^'uf'taq^  a*niya"tne.  Words  of  irregular 
form  prove,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  to  be  very  irregularly  stressed; 
or  the  stress  undulates  through  the  syllables  in  varying  degrees  of 
strength,  according  to  the  psychic  importance  of  each  syllable  or 
according  to  the  traditional  rhythmical  formation  of  the  language. 
But  even  the  longest  Eskimo  word,  in  the  flow  of  conversation,  is 
kept  together  as  a  whole,  or  stamped  as  a  unit,  by  means  of  a  true 
word-stress  concentrated  on  a  single  syllable,  which  in  most  instances 
will  be  found  to  be  near  the  end  of  the  word.  In  most  words  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  syllables  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three,  or 
even  four,  degrees  of  stress  (1,  weak;  2-3,  middle;  4,  strong);  e.  g., 

8      211418      3        12      14         8        2      2      31114      1      84      11       124 

Kama^orujoyuaq  aLLineq  ajoi^mat  tiyumissaralv/irLoyo  attamut  ir^itar- 

8  18112       4         8       114       233       3        11        4         382       11 

paaH  ilaal  oqassapput  ujaraayyittoq  ahhiumaarpoq  ihnU  apt- 

418       11312       114  2 

sorsuit  piniartunik  uUkaartut, 
According  to  their  stress,  we  may  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
primary  words  or  word-stems, — oxytone,  having  strong  stress  on  the 
last  syllable;  and  paroxytone,  having  stress  on  the  penultima. 

Oxytone: 

tu'peq  tent  ti'keq  forefinger 

a'teq  name  a'put  snow 

a'7)ut  man,  male  a'naa  her  elder  brother 

ii'pik  smell  ne'qe  meat 

sa'wik  knife 

Paroxytone: 

'orssoq  blubber  'tippik  piece  of  the  framework  of 

'iiLo  house  a  kayak 

'erneq  son  'sakko  implement  for  hunting 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  development  of  the  language,  in  a  great 
many  words  a  shift  of  stress  has  taken  place,  whereby  oxytones  have 
become  paroxytones,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  shown  by  many  inflected 
forms  and  derivations  in  the  Greenland  dialect  here  mentioned,  and 
also  b}'  comparison  of  other  dialects. 


Greenland  a'meq  a  skin 
Greenland  ma'lik  a  wave 
Greenland  'illU  thou 
Greenland  a'teq  a  name 
Greenland  akvltaq  bastard 


>  plural  ^amrriit  skins 

>  verbal  'maijLerpoq  the  sea  is  rolling 
<  casus  obi.  i'Unmit  to  thee 

=  Alaska  'd{^i5y(Barnum  325) 
=  Alaska  a'kutaJc  mixed  dish 


Greenland  ilu'mut  yes,  truly  =  Alaska  i'lumun  {ibid.  336) 


Greenland  uki'oq  winter 
Greenland  HahhimAt  five 
Greenland  a'taa^seq  one 
Labrador  'sittamat  four 


=  Alaska  'ukshvk  {ihid.  372) 
=  Alaska  taL'Lemim  {ibid.  367) 
=  Labrador  a;ttau8eq  =  'attaa^seq  ? 
=  Alaska  at' amen  {ibid.  365) 

'ndtrok  {ibid.  355)  boot- 
» Alaska        sole 

'7iatUk  {{bid.)  floor 
=  Caribou  lake*  upelumi  to-day 

Greenland  'qatLit  the  uPPe>-L  Caribou  lake  ;fcpaZ^P^V  (superposes) 
most  J 

Alaska  aggefirqtoa    [ak:efirt:oa] 


Greenland  na'teq  bottom, 
floor 


Greenland  'u^LLume  to-day 


Greenland 
proaches 


a,xxerpoq      ap-1 


(Barnum  319)    I    draw    near, 
come  in  view 


§  4.  Changes  of  Palatal  Consonants 

The  following  instances  show  that  shifting  of  consonants  occur 
partly  in  connection  with  the  shifting  of  stress  and  partly  without 
such. 

If  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  that  ends  in  ^  or  A:  becomes  penultima 
by  the  addition  of  a  suflix,  the  syllable  loses  its  stress  and  the  conso- 
nant may  assume  an  intervocalic  position.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
sonant becomes  voiced,  q  shifting  to  the  voiced  r,  and  k  to  ^,  which,  in 
turn,  changes  to  y.  The  same  changes  of  these  sounds  sometimes 
occur  when  the  part  added  is  not  a  suffix,  but  an  independent  word. 
g>f.  q  becomes  r  in  the  plurals  of  many  nouns;  e.  g., 

Singular  Plural 

ti'keq  tikerit  forefingei 


nerLeq 


nevLent 


goose 


*  Mackenzie  river,  Petitot  Vocabulaire,  p.  7. 
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For  further  examples  see  ThalbiUer  I,  245. 
qaJnoq  how;  qano'rippa  how  is  it;  qano'runna  how  is  that;  qanor- 

o'qarpa  how  did  he  say 
'et'n'neq  son;  'emne'ra  {<emeq+a)  his  son 
80oq  why;  'sooruna  yes,  certainly  {sooq  una  why  do  you  ask) 
oqar^oq  (West  Greenland)  he  says;  ora/rpoq  (E^t  Greenland); 

orarpoq  (Mackenzie  river,  Petitot,  p.  xxxiv,  opoMtutrtuark) 
seqmeq  (West  Greenland);   aeriniktenga  (Baffin    land,    Boas  1) 

the  sun 
neqe  (West  Greenland)  meat;  neriwoT^a  (West  Greenland)  I  eat 

(cf.  Southwest  Alaska  nuqrJvoa  I  eat) 

^>r.  The  shift  ^>r  in  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  is  doubtful;  e.  g., 
in  uwagut  (Southwest  Greenland)  we,  uwarut  (?)  (Mackenzie 
river,  Petitot)  we. 

g>  3[-^]«  This  shift  is  found  in  the  terminal  sound  of  many  words 
of  the  Baffin-land,  Smith-sound,  and  Ammassalik  dialects,  which 
have  their  terminal  sounds  nasalized,  whereas  the  other  dialects 
keep  the  oral  tenuis  q.  Also  the  dialect  of  the  Mackenzie-river 
Eskimo  bears  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency,  as  shown  by  some 
few  examples  of  it;  e.  g.. 

Smith  sound  tvluang  [tuZiuiN]  raven  Central  Greenland  tulu^aq 
Baffin  land  svrinim [seriniN]  the  sun  Central  Greenland  segineq 
Mackenzie  river  atefl  [ateN]  a  name    Central  Greenland  ateg 

r>5«  This  shift  takes  place  in  the  dialect  of  Oommannaq  fiord  in 
North  Greenland  in  those  words  in  which  r  occurs  between 
vowels;  e.  g.,  in — 

Oommannaq  Fiord  Disco  Bay 

neqlwoq  neriwoq  he  eats 

anoqe  anore  wind 

&>^.  This  shift  appears  in  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  possessive 
and  verbal  endings  of  the  Greenland  and  Southwest  Alaska 
dialects. 

Southwest  Alaska  South  Greenland 

'ka  my,  I  -ga  my,  I 

dtkfikd  iltdrdkd  (Barnum  312),        kapitaga  aU/riga  my   coat  I 

my  coat  I  put  it  on  {athik  na-  who  use  it  {Jcapitak  a  kayak- 

tive  fur  coat)  ing  coat) 

'ku^  'ke  it,  them  -^o,  -qit  it,  them 

atorluku  (Barnum  312)  atovLugo  he  using  it 

atoryakondku  {ihid,)  ato<iinago  do  not  use  it 

atoqHuke  {ibid.)  atoTLugo  he  using  them 
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k>y^  probably  through  an  intermediate  ^,  is  a  shift  well  known  in 
the  Greenland  grammar;  e.  g., 


Singular 

Plural 

Possessive 

kiLhik  boundary 

kiLLiyit 

kiLhiya  its  boundary 

tooLLil*  loon 

tooLLiyit 

assik  picture,  portrait 

assiyit 

asdya  his  portrait 

The  older  g^  from  which  the  y  developed,  may  be  traced  in  the  long 
vowel  in  the  plural  of  such  words  as  mannik  egg,  plural  man- 
nieet^  probably  <mannigit  (Thalbitzer  I,  250). 

The  shifting  from  terminal  A  to  ^  is  known  in  many  other  dialects. 
y  appears  as  a  final  sound  in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  excepting 
those  of  West  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Mackenzie  river;  but 
most  of  the  dialects  that  present  forms  with  y  abound  in 
examples  of  other  words  ending  in  k.  We  get  the  impression 
that  either  the  speakers'  own  pronunciation  must  have  been 
somewhat  fluctuating  on  this  point,  or  else  the  recorders  must 
have  vacillated  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sounds  heard. 

Baffin  land  8aviy\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  savi'k  knife 

Baffin  land  inny\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  inuk  man,  etc.; 
{y passim  in  Baffin  land);  but  also — 

Baffin  land  ixaluk  (Boas  IV,  47);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador 
eqaluk  salmon 

Baffin  land  qaxocUuk  {ibid.  Ill,  127);  West  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor qaquLLuk  fulmar 

Baffin  land  kouk  {ibid.  IV);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  kook 
river 

[The  differences  in  pronunciation  in  Baffin  land  are  individual  differ- 
ences. In  18S4  the  old  men  from  the  east  coast  of  Cumberland 
sound  used  throughout  the  oral  stops;  while  women  and  young 
men  used  nasalized  consonants.  It  seems  that  the  nasalization 
is  in  this  case  due  to  an  extension  of  the  chamcteristic  pronun- 
ciation of  women  to  the  male  sex. — F.  B.] 

Smith  Sound  qopanung  [qo/mniiy]     (ireenland  qupalu  {arsii)  spar- 
row 
Smith  Sound  mavLuy  or  maqqoy       (ireenland  inarLLuk  two 
Point  Barrow  rruidririfl  [-riy]  Greenland  rnarLoreek  twins 

Point  Barrow  ujarCui  [((jaray]  Greenland  njarak  a  stone 

Point  Barrow  -wifl  [wiy]  Greenland  -vik  place  (suffix) 
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For  examples  of  forms  ending  in  y  from  Southwest  Alaska,  see 
Barnum,  "'Grammatical  Fundamentals,"  the  stories  passim^ 
e.  g.,  p.  286;  but  in  his  vocabulary,  and  elsewhere  in  his  gram- 
mar, the  words  end  in  k  or  q. 

g>ri.  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  fricative  g  is  frequently  used;  but 
in  the  northeastern  group  it  is  regularly  replaced  by  ^,  some- 
times by  ^.  g  is  found  also  in  Labrador  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  West  Greenland,  between  Holstensborg  and  JulianehAb 
(61^-66^  N.  lat);  whereas  north  of  Holstensborg  the  same  words 
are  pronounced  with  ^  instead  of  g. 

Southern  North  of 

West  Greenland  Holstensborg 

ajagaq  ajayaq  cup  and  ball 

naala^aq  ncLoZarfaq  master 

igippaa  iyippaa  he  throws  it  away 

i^a  iya  (if^a)  kettle 

pani^a  pa^ii^a  my  daughter 

qaqu^o  qaqoyo  when  (in  the  future) 

Cf .  the  Labrador  forms  aja^aq^  iga^  panniga^  qaqugo^  toogaq  walrus- 
tusk 

Another  example  is: 
South  Greenland  oqarFigaa  he  says  to  him;    North  Greenland 
oqa/i*Fiyaa  (Upernavik  oqarplyaa\  Ammassalik  ORarpeeuxid) 

g  and  w  shift  in  the  Labrador  and  North  Greenland  forms;  e.  g.,  in — 

Labrador  (and 
South  Greenland)  Northwest  Greenland 

tulugaq  tvluwaq  raven 

oogaq  oowaq  codfish 

inugaq  inuwak  toe 

The  interchange  between  7}  and  g  in  uwaya  i,  and  uwagut  we,  may 
also  be  appropriately  mentioned  here.  It  suggests  that  -r^a  in 
iiwaya  may  have  originated  from  -ga^  although  at  a  very  early 
period,  since  the  Southwest  Alaska  form  of  this  word  is  hwengd 
(Barnum  68);  i.  e.,  ^'weija. 
§4 
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§  5.  Changes  of  Dental  and  Labial  Consonants 


t>n  2La  terminal  sounds:  e.  g., 
West  Greenland  iput 
West  Greenland  apui 

West  Greenland  guilt 
W^est  Greenland  qamutit 

West  Greenland  ar)ut 


Baffin  land  ipun  oar 

Smith  sound  ajmn  snow  on  the 

ground 
Smith  sound  qoUn  ten 
North  Alaska  qamotln  (Thal- 

bitzer  I,  225)  sledge 
Mackenzie   river    ayun  jnan, 

male 


n  takes  the  place  of  t  at  the  end  of  words  in  all  the  dialects  except 
those  of  Labrador  and  West  Greenland,  but  including  that  of 
Smith  sound,  though  terminal  t  may  occur  sporadically  in  most 
of  the  dialects.*  The  n  may  have  originated  through  the  nasali- 
zation of  t^  corresponding  with  the  shifting  of  Jc>7}, 

We  see  this  shift  in  the  Northwest  Greenland  dialect,  too,  in  some 
instances: 

hikJcun  uko  who  are  they;  soon  u'Jco  what  are  they.  KikJcun  and 
soon  are  special  forms  of  Mhkut  and  soot  (in  the  singular  kina 
WHO,  and  s^una  what). 

The  same  shift  may  have  stamped  the  declension  of  nouns  in  the 
plural,  since  the  suffijces  in  the  oblique  cases  are  added  to  a 
nominal  plural  stem  ending  in  n  instead  of  t\  e.  g., 

qaqqat  mountains;  qaqqanut  to  the  mountains;  qaqqane  in,  on,  the 
mountains  (but  in  the  singular  qaqqamut^  qaqqamef 

p  >  tn*  This  shift  is  of  rare  occurrence  now  in  Greenland.     It  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  relative  (or  genitive)  juxtaposi- 
tion of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  which  begins  with  a  vowel  (cf. 
Egede,  *' Grammar,"  p.  2,  "^  finale  mutatur  in  J/",  sequente 
voce  a  vocali  incipiente"  [this  B  means  p]\  e.  g., 
izLvm  isertavFia  the  entrance  of  the  house  (instead  of  itLup) 
The  same  shift  is  attested  by  records  from  other  dialects;  e.  g., 
West  Greenland  aap  yes;    Ammassalik  aam  or  eem  in  aamila^ 
eemila  yes,  ceitainly;  Cape  York  eetn  yes 

pin  Baffin  laud  the  old  pronunciation  of  men  was  i\  that  of  women  and  of  younger  men  la  n  (see 
p.  985).— F.  B.] 

*  In  some  irregular  plurals  these  suffixes,  -mil  -ne,  really  seem  to  be  added  to  the  full  plural  form;  e.  g., 
kikkut  WHO,  plural  kikkunnui  {<kikkiUnut)  to  whom,  kikkunnr  {<kikkiUn€)  in,  at  whom  (plural). 
The  above-mentioned  regular  endings  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  these  "  irregular" 
ones. 

§5 
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Southwest  AloBka  am'lm  hoVanun  [amim  goL  .  .  .  ]  above  the 
door  (NelsoD,  tale  from  St.  Michael,  Norton  sound,  in  "Eskimo 
of  Bering  Strait");  cf.  Greenland  amviip  gtUaamit  above  the 
skin 

Southwest  Alaska  nunam  of  the  land  (Bamum,  9),  cf.  Greenland 
minap 

[In  Baffin  land  both  p  and  ?/i  occur  in  the  same  way  as  r>y, 
«>^,  t>n^  are  found.     See  p.  985,  and  note  1,  p.  987. — F.  B,] 

fn>w  ov^' 

Labrador  iinnaq  Gr.  i^nnaq  steep  declivity 

Baffin  land  taimna  Gr.  taa^na  that  one 

Baffin  land  imna  (Boas  II,  348)         Gr.  i^na  that 
Baffin  land  uvamnule  but  to  me    Gr.  mna^nnut  to  me 

{iMd.) 
North  Alaska  uHmnuri  [ua?nnun]    Gr.  uird^nnut  to  me 

(Ray  56) 
Southwest  Alaska  kumldk  Gr.  ku^LLoq  thumb 

Southwest  Alaska  pekdmkin  mine    Gr.  plya^kkit  I  have  thee 

thou  art 

P  {f)>wov^. 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  ihlit  Gr.  (1900)  '{llU  thou 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  illipse  Gr.  (1900)  i'liy^sse  you 

Labrador  (nowadays)  igvit  Gr.  (1900)  illU  thou 

Labrador  uibvaJc  Gr.  (1900)  u^ipFoq  a  fern 

Baffin  land  taipkoa        \  /^     ^    «,?      .i 

m;r    ,        •      •        ^     7     }  Gr.  taa^koa  those 

Mackenzie  river  tapkoa] 

North  Alaska  kahlun  L,      [qd^LLut  or)      , 

Greenland     (Egede,    1750)     >fca5M        [qdLLut       f  y®^^^^ 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kdblunak    Gr.  qdhhunaaq  European 

Mackenzie  river  X:pa/?^^'  L„        .^    .   , 

Southwest  Alaska  kafchin  [qdFci7i\i      '  ^  ^ 

Southwest  Alaska  'chupplu  Gr.  su^LLoq  tube 

Southwest    Alaska    'aprun    main     Gr.  a^qqut  or  dFqqut  pathway 

trail,  regular  passage 
Mackenzie  river  (coast  of  Hudson    Gr.  niwiarsiaq  girl 

bay)  nippiakkiak 

§  6.  Shifting  of  Voiced  and  Voiceless  Fricatives 

It  i§  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greenland  language,  and  prob- 
ably of  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole,  that  no  voiced  consonant 
occurs  which  is  long  (geminated),  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nasal 
consonants,  m  {ammit  skins),  n  (anneq  the  greatest  one),  'q  {ippik 

§6 
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TOP  OF  A  mountain),  n  {oNNa  armpit).  The  other  voiced  consonants 
of  the  language  {w^  Z,  j^  g^  r)  are  always  short,  and  are  found  only 
between  weak  (unstressed)  syllables  or  in  the  transition  from  a  weak 
to  a  strongly  stressed  syllable.  If  the  weak  syllable  has  the  stress 
owing  to  denvation  or  inflection  of  the  word,  the  fricative  consonant 
becomes  unvoiced  and  long;  e.  g., 

West   Greenland    maJraLLvk    Greenland  'maRitaq  clay 

morass,  swamp 
West  Greenland  neri'woq  eats    Greenland    '   'neRRiwik      eating- 
place  (table,  etc.) 
West  Greenland  taaq  dark- 
Greenland    'taRRcui    shadow,    re- 
flection 


ness,  shadow 
Mackenzie      river     tapapk 

OMBRE 


Southwest  Alaska  anftaka]     ^        ,     , 
T  1     ..V-  L-  [    Greenland 

1  quarrel  with  him  J 


'aRRiwoq  hastens 
'aRRappoq  flies   into 
a  passion 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'gaq  a  West   Greenland   ^nixxdt   snares 

snare  (plural) 

Southwest  Greenland  i'ga  a  West    Greenland     ^ixocawik    the 

pot  pot-place  (kitchen,  etc.) 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'geq 

West    Greenland    'nixxerpoq    it 
is  south  wind 


south  wind 
Mackenzie  river  niyepk  east 
wind 


West  Greenland  a'loq  a  sole    West     Greenland     aLLut     soles 

(plural) 
West  Greenland    iVinne   at,     West  Greenland  'ihLit  thou 
by  thee 

West    Greenland     iwik    (a    West     Greenland     'iFFit     grass 


blade  of)  grass 
West  Greenland  awa  north 

West  Greenland  a'wippad 
divides  it  in  two  pieces 

Mackenzie  river  avitoak 
divorcer 


(plural) 
West  Greenland   'aFFa   there  in 
the  north 

West  Greenland  'aFFoq  the  half 
part 

§6 
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j>H.  In  the  evolution  of  the  Greenland  group  of  dialects  the  shift 
j>8  appears  to  have  been  of  special  importance.  In  a  great 
many  words  the  dialects  west  of  Davis  strait  have^\  vrhich  has 
frrown  into  voiceless  s  in  Greenland.* 


Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

OreenUu 

Qd 

(?) 

iyik  (pi.  iyit) 
or  iyipk 

jndje 
angmajet 

iije  (or  ijje) 

puise                       seal 
ammaasat                capelans 

i'se  (pi.  i'sit)           eye 

nuvHya^  pi. 

nuvHyat 

kpeyvk 

nuvuja^  pi. 

nuvujet 
qejvk 

'nuia 
qi'svk 

'pi.  nvHssdt)  cloud 
wood 

mikiyopk 

mikijoq 

mikiaooq                  little 

C{cc)  >S8. 

Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

tamadja  or  madjia        tamadja  (Bourquin 
[mac:a]  vraiment,        §  192)  here  it  is 

tamassa  here  it  is 
massa  here    is;  to 

CERTAINEMENT 

wit 

kpapiopk  FLfecHE 
ugivk^ogjiuk  [oc: 
PHOQUE 

itjek  [icek]  proid 
todjiapk    \to:c:aq 

POUTRE 

kargjok  arrow 
vkl  vgjuksesX 

itje  frost 
1        tootjaq  beam 

qarsoq  arrow 
tisavk   seal   {Phoca 

harbaia) 
isse  frost,  cold 
toossaq  beam   of  a 

house 

(?)  'tuapk   (verbal 

ending) 
(?)  yuapk 

'djuaq  big,  great 

'88uaq  big,  great 

/  >  «. 

n  >  ts. 

North  Alaska  (Ray) 

Mackenzie  River 

tgitatnat  \}ita7nat\ 
tguna  \)una\ 

four 
what 

nutjd  [nu^:d] 
netyd 
naityua 
akityud 

nutget  or  midjiat 
natgepk  or  nadjhpk 
na'ltopk  (fin) 
apitopk 

hair 

seal  {PhocaiHtuUna) 

short 

soft 

»  The  original  sound  may  still  be  traced  in  some  words  of  the  dialects  of  Ammassalik  {Hjcarma  i 
▲lone;  -kajik  [suffix]  bad)  and  of  Smith  sound  (Thalbiteer  1, 192,  215). 
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Labrador 

Northwest          Central  and  South- 
Oreenland             em  Greenland 

slttamat 

siaamat           aisamat               four 

au'na 

'suna               'suna                  what 

nutset 

nuttM             nutsat                 hair 

netseq 

naitok 

akkitok 

ndtteq          >    ndtseq                  8eB\{P/tocavitulina) 
naaHtoq           naaHsoq               short 
aqittoq            aqitsoq                soft 

In  Southwest  Alaska  the^  seems  to  have  changed  to  ^,  too,  in  some 

few  words;  e.  g., 

Southwest  Alaska                                                              Greenland 

'tik^uJcwmi^T  <*\ukjuk'\'i                     uki^oq  vfiniex 
ne^qoqhosid  <*[najqoq\'i                         niaqoqheB.^  <najaqoq\ 

'kashpriXk  (Bamum  341)  water- 
proof shirt 

kashhruk  (Schultze)  storm- 
coat  <*{kaj^rak^ 


Mackenzie  River 

kaypak  robe  de  poni 


§  7.  Shifting  of  Voiceless  Fricatives  and  Stopped  Consonants 

The  i2,  X,  and  f  do  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik,  Smith 
sound,  and  Ammassalik.  In  this  "northeastern group"  these  sounds 
are  replaced  by  </,  k^  andj9.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ammassalik  dialect 
has  even  carried  this  shifting  of  open  and  stopped  consonants  through 
in  changing  l  to  ^  (Thalbitzer  I,  202). 


Central  and  South- 
west (Greenland 


JB-g. 


X'k. 


F'p. 


L't. 


aRReetumik 

eRROTLOr^O 

naaxxa 

axxerpoq 

sdxxaq 

savFoq 

avFoq 

oqavFiyaa 


t7)yeTLtme 
tLLiia 


Upemavik 


Ammassalik 


aqqeemimik  - 

eqqoTLoyo  eqqertlyo 

naakka  - 

akkerpoq  akkerpoq 

saJckaq  sdkkaq 

sarpaq  sarpaq 

arpaq  arpd^ 

oqarpvQoa  oqa/rpeewaa 


iy'QeTtlne 

ittiwa 


slowly 
washing  it 


no 

approaches 

a  thin-haired  skin 


current 

whale 

he  says  to  him 


singing 
his  house 
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The  following  words  of  the  Baffin-land  and  Labrador  dialects  may  be 
compared  with  those  just  mentioned: 

North  Labrador  Tioa"'^^  (South:  aid:ak)=Upern€LYik  nuakhi no 
Labrador  magguk  [maRRuk^  Bourquin  §  6= Smith  sound  maqqoy  = 

Central  West  Greenland  inaRLuh  two 
Baffin  land  itirbing  [ztlrjuT^]  Boas  I,  660=  Ammassalik  iserpik=^ 

West  Greenland  tserrik  entrance-place 
Baffin  land  niajoartune^  ingertune  Boas  II=:Amma^jsalik  'tine{veT' 

bal  ending)  =  West  Greenland  'Liiiie 

§  8.  The  Greenlandic  s  Sounds 

The  Greenlandic  s  (ss)  sounds  may  be  traced  to  different  sources. 
Some  have  originated  from^\  others  from  e,  and  others  again  from  t. 
88[s:]ha,s  in  many  cases  originated  from  a  consonant  ^  (voice4  or 
voiceless?). 


Greenlaud 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Alaska 

S<t. 

sisarnat 

sittamat 

tgiiamat  \ci\ 

stamen  four 

sidt 

dtte  lair  of 
a  fox 

tchitl  \citl\  ANTRE 

— 

werpoq 

itterpoq 

itertoapk  he  en- 

i'trautdM  1  bring 

ters 

it  in  with  me 

S8<tJ    [C]. 

timmissdt 

ttmmitjdt 

(sing,  tinmiapk) 

(sing,      tinqmmydk 
[tivi   :  t'aajaq]) 
bird 

S<tH[i]. 

apirrsoot 

appertnuh 

fatepktgidn 

{'dppriln)    question 

ndssuk  nakjukKTitl^Y    nag  Ink  or  nakd- 

j'nik\i\ac:\Ly\ 


stssaq 


slgjak  shore       t^igdjapk  rivage 


('i=n^hkdk  head 
[Barnum  355]  cf. 
§6) 


ti^ssavLuk      tljyjarluk 

driftwood 


S8<rc. 

issaa^k 


§8 
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The  shift  t>smsij  be  observed  in  those  grammatical  forms,  in  which 
a  suffix  the  usual  initial  of  which  is  t  has  to  be  added  after  a  word 
ending  in  i,  since  t  between  two  ^''s  will  change  to  «;  e.  g.,  in  the  opta- 
tive tdhuUait  would  he  would  see  you,  <  ^-U-ttt  but  tdktdiMit  would 
THEY  would  see  YOU,  <  -Ut'tit.  Likewise  in  taJcor^amisit  as  he  saw  you 
(cf .  takc>r)amittit  as  they  saw  you). 

a^Loaidt  your  gun,  the  guns  (<aa^L<iaH  a  gun) 

tLLuisiput  through  his  houses  ( <  iLLuatiT^ut  through  his  house) 

kamisit==hamitit  (both  in  use)  your  boots 

-8vppaa= 'ti/ppaa  (verbal  suffix,  causative) 

The  shifty* >«  has  left  few  traces  only  in  the  Greenland  grammar; 
e.  g.,  in  the  inflection  of  some  few  nouns. 

Jcanu'joq^  plural  ka'nassut  {<*kcmajjut)  a  sea-scorpion 
qarajaq^  locative  qarasaine  (place-name  in  Oommannaq  fiord) 
pi'OO^f't  three,   plural  <*piyajoq  (cf.  pi'^ajixat  the  third,   etc.) 
(Thalbitzer  I,  177) 

§9.  Shifting    of    Consonants    with    Change    of    Place    of 

Articulation 

The  shifts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  are  all  alike,  in  that 
the  place  of  articulation  does  not  change.  The  following  examples  of 
shift  are  chiefly  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  place  of  articulation: 

Labrador  Mackenzie  River  Qreenland 

qikkertaq                        kpikepktapk  qefqerttaq    island 

nelhinaikutaq                nelunaykntapk{siQ'  ncdunaa/rqutaq    a 

nal)  mark 

erqerqoq                         kfnkeptkpopk  =  ek-  elq&tqoq      fourth 

kdikok  coast  of  finger 

Hudson  bay)  • 

The  latter  word  may  be  compared  with  the  Alaska  iorms  of  the 
same  word,  northern  Alaska  yv&kutko  (Ray),  northwest  Alaska  etitkook 
(Wells  and  Kelly),  southwest  Alaska  ikkUthkok  (Bamum)  \ik:iLqoq\^ 
cf .  Thalbitzer  I,  263. 

The  same  shift  may  be  observed  by  a  comparison  of  the  West  Green- 
land teqei'qoq  a  corner  of  a  house,  and  the  East  Greenland  ti'kerqo^. 

These  diflPerences  are  probably  due  to  analogy,  and  not  to  successive 
shif  tings  of  the  parts  of  articulation.    The  same  is  true  of  the  examples 

§9 
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of  this  shift  in  the  Greenland  language,  where  it  appears  in  double 
forms  of  words,  like  nuerLoq==nuerLtcky  etc.  (Thalbitzer  I,  176). 

Labrador  East  GreeolaDd  West  Greenland 

nhva  uppa  uxza  or  uFFa       perhaps 

Mackenzie  River 

nagvdrpoq        iiadjuvaptopk      na^ssaarpoq  finds,  invents 

[naxFa.'r-]  something 


t^X'F. 


a  servant 


kivgak  kivgapk  ki^FFaq 

^'W.  As  for  this  shift,  see  §  4. 

§  10.  VocaUc  Shifts 

The  shifting  of  <>  >  ^,  w  >  i,  is  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  dialects  of  West  and  East  Greenland  (Thalbitzer  1, 196  et  seq). 
Likewise  many  words  of  the  western  dialects,  as  spelled  by  the  dif- 
ferent recorders,  bear  evidence  of  vocalic  changes  of  no  less  impor- 
tance. In  Alaska  we  often  find  u  in  the  base  of  the  word,  corre- 
sponding to  i  or  ^  in  Greenland. 


West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

aLLerqut 
sikut 

atteqin 
sikin 

jaw-bones 
sea-ice 

mavLLuk 

martik 

two 

aLLdttooq 
nanoq 

attdtteeq 
naneq 

a  seal 
a  bear 

Southwest  Alaslca 
(Bamum) 

nuppa  (sound,  noise) 
tuppaakok  (it  «tinks) 
tUmchinak 

West  Greenland 

nipe 

tipe 

ti^sinak 

voice 
smell 
fun 

nHq'yuqtdd 
kxwldrstdk 
inammok 

neri'suppoya 

qi^LLertoq 

mamippoq 

I  want  to  eat 
it  glitters 
it  heals 

iv'rkuchek 
keVUig'vok 

?  erisaaq  or 
er^malisa/j^ 

MllFFaq 

waterproof  boots 
the  mammoth 

'  =  Baffin  land  innadlin  a  piece  of  skin  used  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  kajrak. 
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«-/,  e. 

West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

imanna 

iminna 

thus 

aap  Ua 

aamila 
eemiZa 

yes,  certainly 

(wyrfooq 

eer^yooq 

yes  is  said 

Baffin  lAnd 

East  Greenland 

aqaarpoq  he  says  no^ 

eerqe  no 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

a-/. 

a'mdndk  or  muk 

?  ==  i'vivk 

milk 

u^e. 

muk  or  inoq 

i'meq 

water 

ndtuk 

nalteq 

floor 

neguk 

ni^geq 

north 

'livruk 

ili'veq 

grave 

'kindk 

iki'neq 

fire 

'kdnUk 

qcineq 

mouth 

tiJ'Ui. 

Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

nuvHya  (pi.  nuvH- 

nuvuja  (pi. 

nu 

-      nuia  (pi.  nu'issdt) 

yat) 

vujdt) 

cloud 

iW'Vj. 

ivalok  (pi.    ivalut) 

ivalo  (pi.  ivaluf 

t)     ujalo  or  ujaloq 

sinew 

Vowel  changes  like  those  here  mentioned  have  left  distinct  traces 
in  many  derivatives  of  the  present  Greenlandic  language;  e.  g., 


U'i. 


(la^saq  summer 
upemaaq  spring 
iLLu^tta  our  house's 
ernerata  of  his  son 

aput  snow  on  the  ground 

ernutaq  grandchild 

ikumawoq  is  on  fire,  bums 
kapuiwoq  is  one  who  stabs 
Mippoq  goes  over  land, 

crosses  over  the  ice 
iliwaa  lays  it  (or  him)  down 


da^ai-wik  summer-place 
uperni'^oik  spring-place 
iLLiiHtiyut  through  our  house 
emeratiyut  through  his  son 

apiwoq  (the  ground)  is  covered 

with  snow 
erniwoq  gives  birth  to  a  child 
erneq  son 

iki'ppaa  sets  it  on  fire 
kapiwaa  stabs  him 
i'ti^LLeq  place  where  one  crosses 

iliweq  or  Uuweq  a  grave 


I  Boas  II,  334. 
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The  same  sounds  are  used  vicariously  in  several  words  ia    West 
Greenland. 

Tcamik  and  Ica/mak  boot  (hanvmikka^JcammaJcka  my  boots) 

1calu^8sarpoq=^1cali^88arpoq  pulls  and  jerks  in  order  to  advance 
isu^tterpda^iM^tterpaa  unfolds  or  stretches  it  out 
qappiorpoq^qappiuirpoq  foams,  froths;  chatters  incessantly 


§  11.  Mutation 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  the  established  vowel-shifts  belonging* 
to  older  periods  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
steady  tendency  to  produce  certain  slight  shiftings  of  the  vowels,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  following  sounds.  This  is  the 
Greenlandic  (or  probably  general  Eskimo)  form  of  mutation.  There 
are  two  classes  of  mutation,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  bipar- 
tition  of  the  vowel  system  : 

a  >  a  (a) 


e  >  i 
o  >  u 
u  >  u{y) 

Examples: 
a>d. 

na'aaa  his  hood 

a/maa  his  woman  (mother) 

tafaeq  lake 

mpiwaa  to  dike,  dam 

awa'tdq  a  sealing  bladder 

uwaf^a  I 

a>a. 

altorpa  is  it  used 
Bisblmaat  the  fourth 
qu^ldane  above  it 

e>i. 

puise  seal 
tupeq  tent 
8vle  yet 
taleq^rm 

§11 


a  >  A 
i^e  >  E  (e) 
o^u  >  o  {o) 


nd'sat  pi. 

amdt  women 

'tatfit  pi. 

sa^ssdt  a  dike,  dam 

dwattat  pi. 

u*wW^ttut  as  I    vlwd^nne  at  me 


dtorpat  are  they  used 
'simmdt  four 
qu'ldnne  above  them 


puisit  pi. 

tupine  his  (own)  tent 
sulilo  and  yet 
talia  his  arm 
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o>u. 

cdloq  sole  aHua  his  sole  'azLut  soles 

ihLo  house  izLtui  his  house  iLLnt  houses 

a'torpoq  it  is  used  aOorjmt  they  are  used 

u>ii. 

nuju*arpog  (a  dog)  is  shy  nujuittoq  not  shy,  tame 

«^w-bad,  useless  a^jusifiisee  how  Iwfd  it  is 

A  shifting  in  the  vowels  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  a  following 
uvular  consonant  may  be  termed  uvular  mutation.  The 
result  of  this  juxtaposition  of  a  vowel  +  r^  qy  or  r  \b  the  uvu- 
larization'by  which  the  vowel  changes  according  to  the  scheme 
just  mentioned.  The  uvularized  vowels  are  symbolized  in  ordi- 
nary transcription  as  ar  {aq^  as),  er  {eq^  eR\  or  {oq^  or).  The 
vowel  and  the  consonant  in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  unit. 
The  vowel  is  pronounced  with  uvular  friction,  while  an  enlarge- 

I  ment  of  the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth-chamber  takes  place 

(cf .  §  2  under  q  and  r).  The  vowels  which  are  affected  in  this 
way  have  a  remarkable  hollow  and  grating  sound;  in  case  of  o 
and  e  it  is  occasionally  somewhat  like  o  on  account  of  the 

I  rounding  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.     An  e  between 

j  two  n's  and  an  e  between  two  ?^s  are  acoustically  widely  dif- 

i  ferent  sounds. 

a>A. 

nasaa  his  hood;  ndsAq  a  hood 

amaa   his   woman    (mother);    amaq  [Am:Aq]  woman;  amara 

[Am:Ara\  my  mother 
qarssaaqlqAra: A :q\  9k  \oom\  -pi.  qar8aaH[qAr8:adt] 
qaqqame  [qAq:anie\    on,  in,   the    mountain;    qaqqaq  [q^q.-Aq]    a 

mountain 

e>E. 

amia  or  amee  his  (its)  skin;  ameq  [ofmEq]  a  skin 
^qe=e^qeq  [eqsq]  comer;  eqia  his  corner  of  the  mouth 
neriwoq  eats;  nerefreerpoq  [nsra're/rffOq]  has  finished  eating 
emikka  my  sons;    ernera[EmEra]  my  son;    emeq[Bq]  a  son;    erne 
[sme]  his  (own)  son 
o>o. 

^    niaqua  his  head;    niaqoq  [niaqoc\\  a  head 
nano=nanoq  a  bear 

iLLO  a  house;    iLLorsauaq  [iL:or8:uAq^  a  big  house 
Kaasamk  (name)+rw;t^i+!/wa2':  Kaaadsorujoi^iuiq  the  little  poor 
wretched  Kaasasuk 
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§  12.  Retrogressive  XJvularization 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  the  name  of  a  phonetic  tendency 
toward  uvular  anticipation,^  which  may  have  begun  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  language,  since  it  can  be  traced  in  all  dialects.     Its 
transforming  activity  has  asserted  itself  at  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  language,  and  has  penetrated  the  eastern  dialects 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  those  of  the  west.    It  shows  itself  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Eskimo  language,  in  that  many  words  in   the 
Greenland  and  Labrador  dialects  have  ar,  er^  or  (uvularized  vowels), 
when  the  western  and  partly  also  the  central  dialects  have  retained 
the  original  sounds,  a,  ^,  u.     In  the  majority  of  cases  this  change  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  a  shift  of  the  word-streas  whereby  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  that  lost  its  stress  has  in  the  course  of  time  dis- 
appeared.    By  this  contraction  of  the  word,  two  consonants  have" 
come  into  contact,  and  either  have  been  assimilated  or  have  shifted 
places  (cf.  Alaska  nimra^  and  Greenland  nenna  his  [its]  binding,  both 
formed  from  nimeq  +  suflSx  a,  his,  its).    The  Alaska  form  suggests 
that  the  r  of  nerma  may  be  explained  as  the  final  uvular  of  nimeq^ 
shifted  to  r\  and  this  supposition  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  (cf .  the  vocabulary  of  Petitot),  and 
the  dialects  west  of  Hudson  bay,  contain  some  transitional  forms 
stressed  in  the  original  manner;  e.  g.,  atepelt  [a' tercet]^  the  plural  of 
atefl  [afteq]  name,   regularly  formed,  likewise  atepa  my  name  (in 
Alaska  atqa^  in  Greenland  arqa),     A  metathesis  of  the  consonants  has 
taken  place  in  the  Greenland  marhuk  two,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Alaska  malrvk  and  Mackenzie-river  maUeroh    On  account  of  the 
assimilation  or  metathesis  of  the  consonants,  the  uvular  consonant 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  suffix  or  final  part  of  the  word  has 
been  displaced,  and  is  now  found  in  the  middle  of  the  word  in  the  forms 
east  of  Hudson  bay.    In  most  of  the  eastern  dialects  the  preceding  vowel 
has  thus  been  uvularized:  nivma  has  become  nerma^  qitqa  its  middle 
(Mackenzie  river)  has  become  qerqa  (through  *qiqqa).    Intermediate 
forms  are  found  in  the  Baffin-land  dialect  (^J,  ir;  uq^  ur\  etc.);  but 
in  some  instances  the  assimilation  of  the  consonants  (t'l)  has  been  car- 
ried further,  in  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Baffin  land  (Smith  sound), 
than  in  West  Greenland. 


iThe  uvular  position  of  the  palate,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  word,  la  anticipated 
in  the  base  of  the  word  (Thalbitzer  I,  241-242). 
«Ray  nimxa  the  lashing  op  the  harpoon-shaft. 
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West  Eskimo 

alr^  aLr>arl,  avL. 

mal'nJc  (Barnum)  two 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 


mavLuk  (Gr.)  two;  inaRRuk  (Lab.) 
two 
aZp(2ne'(Petitot  Vocab.  LXII) 

JADIS 

dlththrakH    [aiRasko]    (Bar- 
num) next  year 
ndlthklrtdk  \iiaLqirtoq\  (Bar-    narLi^i/jf>y(Gr.)itis  straight;  (?^  >i 


avLoane  (Gr.)  in  the  other  one; 
aRRoane  (Lab.)  last  year 


num)  it  is  straight 


kdtlrdd[kaLra:]  (Barnum  342) 

white 
katlcha  (Schultze  66)  white 

elryevL. 

amelrartut    (S.    Al.   Woldt- 

Jacobsen  328) 
amalleraktok  (N.  Al.  Woldt- 

Jacobsen  328)  many 
amthlei'Tut  (Barnum  75)  many 
naklrit  (Rink  II,  83,  no.  21) 

geese 
nokdleret  (Schultze  55);  kdl  = 

[l\  or  [r^]? 
n^galek  (Ray  55)  goose-town 

iilr^  uLryorL. 

kulthh^et  (Barnum  348) 
[quLqwii\  the  shelves  in 
native  houses 

kulva'raka  (Barnum)  I  put  it 
up  high  \(iulwaraka\ 


see  §  10) 
naxxowoq    (Erdman:      naggovok) 

(Lab.)  it  is  straight 
qa'qortoq  (Gr.)  white 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 


ameTLosoot  (Gr.)  many 
ainerLaqaaH  (Gr.)  they  are  many 


nerheq^  pi.  v^vLerit  goose 


qoTLor-  e.  g.,  in  qortorpoq  (Gr.) 
water  falling  or  streaming  down 


quLLarterpda  {<*qu^LLar'y  (Gr.) 
lifts  it  up  m  the  air 

a' ^wZra<T  (Barnum  327),  verbal    ^atovL-^    e.    g.,    atovLune     (Gr.) 
form  <dtdqtdd  I  sing,  use,        using 
wear,  etc. 

»The  abbreviations  Al.,  C,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  respectively  for  Alaska,  Coast  of  Hudson  bay, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river. 

'Perhaps  the  same  word  as  Lab.  kugvartipa  lifts  up  in  his  trousers,  etc.,  which  becomes  more 
evident  by  comparison  with  Gr.  qoLLerpaa  covers  it  (=Lab.  kagvirtipa  IThalbitzer  I,  230]  »AI. 
inJvaqtaka  [1.  c,  231;  Barnum  339] ). 

§12 
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West  Eskimo 

enVf  emr,  eyr>erfi,  ertn^  em) 

openrak   (Rink)  spring-time 
openachkak  (Schultze  43) 
'up^naqkak  (Barnum  373) 
penruk   socks    woven     from 

grass  (Barnum) 
chdpingrdtolc  (Barnum)  it  is 

nothing,  it  is  not  ap  actual 

thing 
ingrik  (Barnum)  mountain 

pefninra   (Barnum    67)    the 
stronger,  its  stronger  one 

'enru  (Barnum)   a  taUpman, 

a  charm 
nimxa  [nimra]  (Ray)  its  lash- 
ing, band 
unryorn. 

un  kd[unra]{Ba,vnum)  his  arm- 
pit 

katunra  (Barnum)  son 

tungra  (Barnum)  a  spirit 

kinggnunra  (Barnum)  that  or  ] 
those  behind  [ 

kifiuiiwpa  (Petitot)  J 

sr>rs,  gr  {cr)>  *rj>rs>s8. 

az'rdcharak{B2LTnxim  327)  adul 
tery 

dzhraugna  peccare  contra  vi 

ezrekoak    (Wells     a.    Kelly) 
frost-bite 

katzrak{  Woldt-Jacobsen)  white 
egra  (Wells  a.   Kelly)  (my?) 

eye 
eqka  [ijirka]  (Barnum)  my  eyes 

{iqka  my  eye) 
nazrnik  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  abdo- 
men 
kug'^Tu  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  a  swan 
ugWu  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  bearded 

seal 
\  iggru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  testicles 

§  12 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 


u'pemaaq  (Gr.)  springf-time 

pinne  (Gr.)  straw  that  is 
JP^2?^V  (Lab.) stuck  in  the  boots 
sapema'  (Gr.)  it  is  impossible 
(to  do) 

ii)r)ik  (Gr.)  top  of  a  mountain 
pimmaJc  (Gr.)  skilled  throug-h 

practice 

pimariovok^    pimmariuterj?ok 

(Lab.)  thinks  he  is  a  strong  man 

aamuaq  (Gr.)   charm,    amulet 

axir<eeT% 
nerma  (Gr.)  its  bknd,  lashing 


oma  (Gr.)  his  arm-pit 

qitomaq  (Gr.)  child 
tooniaq  (Gr.)  a  spirit 

kiyorna  (Gr.)  after  that 


arasdarpa/i  (Gr.)  deprives  him 
violently  of  something,  robs 

iraekau  (Gr.  Egede,  1750) 
isaeqaa^q  (Gr.  now)  it  is  strong 

cold 
qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 
irse   (Gr.    Egede,    1750)    eye 

{<*irje) 
isse  (Gr.  now)  eye;  i'sikka  my 

eyes 
ndssdt  (Gr.)  abdomen  (<*  lar- 

jdt) 
qtcssuk  (Gr. )  a  swan  ( <  ^qvr^tik) 
tissuk  (Gr.)  seal  {<*urjuk) 

issuk  (Gr.)  testicles  {<*irjyJc) 
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Here  I  may  mention  an  Alaska  word,  part  of  which  is  apparently 
influenced  by  retrogressive  uvularization:  ir'shnlnhrdt  (Barnum  337) 
mountain  spirits  is  the  same  word  as  Gr.  isserqat  {<*ir8imnqat'i)^ 
singular  isseraq^  spelled  by  Egede  (1750)  irserdk.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Al.  'kdkrlok  (Barnum)  throat,  'kUchluk  (Schultze)  LiP=Gr. 
qavLoq  LIP. 


Alaska 


Mackenzie  River 
(Petltot) 


BaflRn  Land     Labrador 
(Boas)        (Bonrquin) 


Greenland 


atkra    (Woldt- 

atkpa  his  name 

Jacobsen) 

arqa 

arqa         his 

atra   (Barnum)  atepa  my  name 

name 

his  name 

ndtrok       (Bar-  natkpo      fond 

{fietteq^  nat 

-  narqa  floor, 

num)                             DU  BARK 

teg) 

bottom 

inlttqon  (N.  AL, 

Woldt-Jacob- 

sen) 

metkpo?i              miqun 

merqut 

merqut 

minqon  (S.  AL, 

AIGUILLE 

needle 

Woldt-Jacob- 

sen)  needle 

7nitkpopk            rniqtmg 

nierqoq 

merqoq  hair 

POIL 

of  animals 

ikkilthkok  [ik: 

iLqoq]     (Bar- 

num) 

ekkaikok      (C.) 

ekkitkaurak 

kpikeptk popk  Ixiqoq 

erqerqoq 

eqerqoq    the 

(WoldtJaeob- 

(M.) 

little  finger 

sen)  the  little 

finger 

'i^jwa  (Schultze)  {itfuk  fin)          iqoa 

erqua 

erqtui      the 

the  end 

back    end 

(i6>'A:a  [Barnum]  kpitkpa 
middle)  milieu 


^qiqa         qerqa 


epklo  INTESTIN   iqairnk     erchamk 

[eR:awik] 


Urkfklu       (Bar- 

num)  evil 
'guluk  (Schultze) 

intestines 
C^^a  [Barnum]  {itchuk  angle)  iqe 

his  den) 


of  it 

qerqa  the 
middle  of 
it 

evLawik  in- 
testines 

erLoq  rec- 
tum 


erqe  eqe^  eqeq  cor- 

ner 
§12 
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Alaska                    Mackenzie  River 
(PeUtot) 

Baffin  Land 
(Boa«) 

Labrador 
(Bourquln) 

Greenland 

a^kizhzhigik 

axi'gim 

aqigeq 

alqisseq 

\aa:i8:igiq\ 

[aRi'xiq] 

ptarmigan 

(Barniim) 

ptarmigan 

'chisTcokd  [cisfjo- 

tchitkpopk 

siUpq 

seerqoq 

seerqoq  knee 

kd\  (Barnum) 

GENOU 

my  knee 

'okdh       [oq:oq] 

opkt^Jc 

uxmq 

orssoq 

orsiioq  blub- 

blubber 

GRAA 

\uTmiq\ 

ber 

v^koqtoqtdkd 

uqsim 

OTBseq 

orsseq   bone 

(Barnum)      I 

ring    for 

hold  him  with 

fastening 

a  cord   (dog, 

the  traces 

etc.) 

(sledge- 
dog) 

The  importance  of  retrogressive  uvularization  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Eskimo  language  is  evident.  Indeed,  this  phonetic  process  has 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  morphology  of  the  eastern  dialects, 
the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  The  following  sections, 
treating  of  the  general  grammatical  features  of  the  language,  contain 
many  examples  of  inflectional  forms,  that  may  be  understood  only 
when  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  of 
transformation,  due  to  the  change  of  the  word-stress  mentioned  in  §  3. 

CLASSES  OF  WOBDS,  BASE  AND  STEM  (§§13-16) 

§  13.  General    Remarks  on   the    Structure  of  the   Eskimo 

Language 

The  structure  of  the  Eskimo  language  is  of  a  highly  synthetic  char- 
acter, which  apparently  testifies  to  a  typical  tendency  of  the  Eskimo 
mind  to  concentrate  and  condense  its  notions  into  as  few  word-com- 
plexes, or  units  of  speech,  as  possible.  Therefore  a  single  Eskimo 
word  may  represent  a  whole  sentence  as  compared  with  our  usual 
mode  of  expression;  e.  g. — 

anerquwaatit  he  (a)  begs  {guwa)  you  (tit)  to  go  out  (aner) 
aneiaarqerquwaatit  he  begs  you  again  {qer)  to  go  out  early  (iaar) 

As  a  rule,  such  an  Eskimo  word  or  word-sentence  can  be  analyzed 
and  divided  into  an  initial  base-word  {aner  to  go  out),  one  or  several 
§13 
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middle  saffixes  {iaar^  qer^  quwa)^  and  a  final  element  {a;ti£).  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  final  elements,  which  are  the  proper 
inflectional  forms  and  represent  the  most  unportant,  because  the 
most  frequently  used,  grammatical  elements  of  the  language. 

§  14.  Base  and  Stem 

Most  words  of  the  Eskimo  language  have  two  or  several  inflectional 
stems.  The  shortest  stem  is  often  identical  with  the  base,  and  may 
be  an  obsolete  stem.  The  base,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  primary 
stem,  or  the  smallest  number  of  sounds  of  which  the  word  can  consist, 
without  losing  its  close  resemblance  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  word; 
we  will  call  this  the  base  of  derivation. 

The  inflectional  stem,  or  stems,  are  the  secondary  or  expanded 
stems,  which  have  originated  in  the  history  of  the  language,  owing 
partly  to  suffixation  and  partly  to  phonetic  changes  in  the  bases  of 
the  word. 

In  the  dialects  of  West  Greenland  (the  northernmost  at  Smith 
sound  excepted),  all  words  end  either  in  one  of  the  vowels  a,  e^  <?,  or 
in  one  of  the  consonants  j?,  ^,  i,  q.  Of  these  sounds,  only  final  j!?  is 
confined  to  a  certain  class  of  words  (viz.,  nouns),  whereas  the  other 
final  sounds  are  common  to  all  classes  of  words.  Words  that  end  in  a, 
e^  or  /?,  or  in  $-,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  are  always  singular  forms;  k 
is  the  dual  character,  t  the  plural  character;  but  there  are  nouns  that 
end  in  ^  or  ^  in  the  singular;  e.  g.,  invk  a  man,  an  Eskimo;  sdrunM 

TOOL. 

In  studying  the  bases  of  Eskimo  words  we  shall  soon  see  that  sev- 
eral of  them  end  in  other  sounds  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
actual  words  of  modem  Eskimo;  e.  g.,  in  i,  u^  or  I  (l)  (see  §  15).  The 
Eskimo  bases  are  either  monosyllabic  or  bisyllabic;  the  stems  appear 
to  be  bases  widened  by  one  or  two  sounds,  and  sometimes  also  affected 
by  change  of  stress.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  bases  are  hypo- 
thetical forms,  secondary  as  compared  with  the  words  of  the  ^  modem 
language;  i.  e.,  they  have  been  reconstructed  from  these  words  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  They  are  the  explanatory  connecting-links 
between  related  modem  words,  which  may  often  be  found  to  be  very 
dissimilar. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  bases  of  this  language  occur  which  may  end 
in  other  sounds  than  those  nowadays  found  as  the  terminations  of 
modern  words,  we  are  not  bound  to  think  that  they  end  thus  merely 
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because  they  have  been  artificially  obtained  by  analyses,  nor  that 
such  endings  have  never  existed.  There  may  have  been  a  period  in 
the  development  of  the  Eskimo  language  when  the  words  occurred  in 
forms  different  from  any  words  that  exist  now. 

§  16.  Examples  of  Bases  and  Stems  ^ 


Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal. 

Stage  I 
(a.  e,  o). 

stage  II 

(*.^P). 

Stage  III 
*cimaq 

MYuarpoq  is  be- 
fore 

Stage  IV. 

♦'Citt 

Al.  cWii  front,  bow 
of  a  boat 

M.  tcitm^it  the  first, 
foremost 

Gr.  riua,  BYua  bow 
of  a  boat 

*ciwi 

BYuaq         front 
tooth 

ear 
Or.  Hut  ear 

Gr.  ti'uLieq  fore- 
m(Mt 

sYoraq  front 

*'kui 
Or.  kuitoaa  pours  It 

Al.  kui^  river=Gr. 
kook<*kuik 

•kuiki>ku:k) 

Gr.           korrppoq 
streams  down 

the  river 

*kooq 
kooroq  valley  = 

M.  kofikinepk 

Al.    'affhQn     man, 

male 
Qr.a^'W.man,  male 

Or.  apuwoq  pursues, 
hunts 

Al.  a'^^fiMiJkstag. 
big  buck 

\*ayuta 
apuUt  the  men 

ayutaa  his  father 

apiUerput        our 
father 

^cai^caT) 

*caar-*cao 

Or.  aaa  its  front 

Ah'chddkV^kthe 
first,  foremost 

Al.  chdokdkdXhe 
one  before  me 

♦cak 

thefront-most, 
foremost 

*caak 

Gr.          mappoq 
turns  front 

•aappaa     tnma 
to,  speaks  to 

Al.cM  what  thing? 

Al.  'chdplk  an  ac- 
tual thing 

Al.  chan<}k  a  thing 

*cana 

Al.      cha'ndsUn 
knife 

Or.  f&naufoq  cuts, 
works 

*canri  >8anni 

Al.     ehdn'retndk 
nothing 

Al.   chnn'fflandk 
a  thing  oi  no 
value 

Gr.  ednnit  dust 
Uanik  a  mote 
of  dust) « 

sanneq 

'gannerpaa  soils 
it  wifii  dust 

{sa'nrrpaa  cleans 
it  of  dust) « 

1  The  abbreviations  AL,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughoat  f or  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 

^aanik  thus  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  plural  collective  Mnnii, 

*8anerpaa  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  i^maaerpaa  to  empty  (take  [the  content] 
[ima]  AWAY),  cf.  immerpaa  fills  rr  (with  ima). 
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Baiies 

Derivatiye  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal 

Stairel 

(O,  C,  0) 

Stage  n 

Stage  III 

T9) 

Stage  IV 

**cane 

*»a'rUk 

*<ann«g 

Gr.  samia  its  side 

Gr.  8cmi'vcrpaa 
takes  place  at 
hiAside 

sannerpoq    turns 
athwaiioliti 

Gr.    sanimut    side- 
wards, athwart 

Al.  cAdn'nIMmy 
nearness,     vi- 
cinity 

cAd'nf  r^vittX;  cross- 
way 

*qul 

*7iito-*7ute 

*qulq    >*qorL 

*qulva  >*qurla 

Al.  'ktdma  my  ele- 
vation 

Al.  'IrfiM  straight 
up  above 

Al.          g^mirdrt 
a  waterfall 

Al.  qHlvdrdkd      I 
put  it  up  high 

Gr.  quLLcq  the  up- 
permost 

Al.  ku'liniup 

Al.   huqtdq  it  is 
higr^ 

Gr.  qummiU   <*qul- 
mut  upwards,  up 

Gr.  outoaneabove 
it 

Gr.  gu^e^ti^  upper 
appurtenance 

Gr.         qoTLortoq 
waterfall 

Gr.  quLLorpara  I 
lift  it,  elevate  it 

*at  (or  atj) 

♦oto-oO'e 

*atq,  *ateq 

*arq  (Gr.) 

GT.aiuq  nethermost 

Gr.  aiaa  under 
it 

Al.  atraotdd    I 
•ome  down 

Gr.  or^arpo^al 
descend 

Gr.  ammut  <  atmut 

Al.d'cW  below 

downwards 

Al.a'cWdn^  un- 
der it 

Gr.  a'terpopa  I 
go  down 

Gr.  arquppara  I 
bring  ft  down 

Al.?Anim<l'JfcduMJfcdI 
throw  it  down 

Al.  achimni  un- 
der me 

*Um 

*Hma^Hme 

*Hmak 

•timeq 

Gr.  time  body;    in- 
land 

timaane  in  the 
inland 

Al.      VmiUMULk 
dried  fish 

Qr.timerLeoneM- 
est  to  the  in- 

Gr.   Hmmut     land- 
ward*, (on  the  sea) 

land 

Al.f'md  torso,  body 

Mmia  his  body 

*aw 

*awQr*awo 

*awQt  or  •aiM* 

♦atMto 

Gr.  a«^na  <  *atma 
he  in  the  north 

Gr.    'awane  in 
the  north 

Gr.atoanimut  out- 
wards 

Gr.  au;a/acmeou^ 
side  of  it 

Gr.   arra  <  *awFa 
there  in  the  north 

Gr.awo^atothe 
north 

Al.  a'wdni  over 
there     some- 
where 

Al.a'Mwlvfl^over 
there 

QT.avAhLeq  out- 
ermost 

Gr.atra^^afrom 
the  north 

Gr.         axoannaq 
north  wind 

Gr.au;ato9,inpl. 

Gr.awdtt^  blad- 
der > 

(•u)?-*u«>  (or  uvx)7 

*uwa-*uwo,  *ui^xo 

♦MtWlJt 

Gr.  una  he  there 

Lab.  uFFa  or  uxxa 
there 

Al.  UnA  he 

Qr.uwane  there; 
oopa  <  •mww- 
t?o(?)tothere; 
ooma  <  *«««)- 
wki(?)  of  him 
there;  wxoo- 
na     through 
there 

u'wavv<'^    from 
there 

Al  'hwOnihere'. 
hwAkan  from 
here 

iGr.  aannerutsi  crossbar. 

^awataq  means  properly  something  that  has  its  plack outbids;  i.  e.,  on  the  deck  of  the  kayak. 
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Derivative  steins 


Vocalic  or  codbo- 
uantal 

Stage  I 
(o.  e,  0) 

Stage  II 

Stage  III 

Stage  IV 

•utoa-^uvfe              ,*utpap    or    •uwat 
or  •ttwaJfc 

Gr.    utpapa    I;      Gr.  u'wdnnut  to 
woai^ut  we               me 

Al.    kwAnff    I:      GT.u'tDdttaoiouT 
kwdnkutd  we       .,     /Jk,^,wy««„ 

Al.  hwi  I :  hiDin-      ^\^  AwanjTnfln 
yd  of  me                   'o"« 

1                                , 

♦to-tox(?) 

Lab.  tagva<*taxraf 
then 

Lab.  tagga  [taxed] 
therelt  la 

*taa-*tao 

1      Lab.Mfa<*eao- 
va  then,  so  it 
was 

Gr.  taawa  so  it 

1         was 

Gr.     taa«»na< 
*taona      he 
there 

Hao90 

Gr.  tocM^Rima  of 
him  there 

*tatj 
Qt.tds9a 

Gr.Miioltis-. 
it  is  enough 

Gr.     tditsane 
there;  Uissoo- 
na   through 
there 

*tdfjak 

Uinavvd    from 
there 

Al.  mantOk  it  is  here 

A1.     mOhUn    hence 
by    this  way  (of. 
Gr.  nuwna  through 
here) 

*maa-incu} 

QT.maane  here 

Gr.     fnaa«ma< 
maona  through 
here 

*maak 

maavya     from 
here 

maanna<  •ma- 
uJbtanow.the 
present    mo- 
ment 

Qt.  tiMMSo-thls  is-; 
here  Is— 

Gr.  fnanna<  *m(Una 
this  one                  ' 

M.  tamadja  surely 

Gr.  nuusa 

Gr.     ma$9ame 
certainly,    of 
course 

Gr.     mo/UTna— 
masuma     of 
this  here 

*ma(fak 

Gr.     matsakktU 
now,  for  the 
time  being 

§  16.  Classes  of  Words 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  classes  of  words  are  vague,  because 
a  great  many  of  the  inflectional  and  derivative  endings  (suflixes)  are 
common  to  words  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
separate  classes,  such  as  nouns  and  verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  assert  that  the  evolution  of  this  language  has  not  tended 
toward  a  fixed  grouping  of  some  of  the  suffixes  around  certain  classes 
of  words  (e.  g.,  demonstratives;  temporal  paiticles;  the  terms  i  and 
thou;  whole  and  alone).    No  doubt  the  Eskimo  language  shows 
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a  tendency  similar  to  that  of  our  own,  of  distinguishing  between 
nouns  and  verbs;  but  this  tendency  has  been  crossed  by  other  tenden- 
cies toward  demarcation  which  partially  neutralize  the  foi-mer,  as  will 
become  evident  in  the  following  discussions. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  basing  the  distinction  between  Eskimo  word- 
classes  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Latin  grammar,  I  have 
chosen  to  depart  from  the  category  of  the  latter  without  completely 
giving  up  its  technical  terms  of  expression,  which  are  useful  because 
they  are  easily  understood.  In  all  branches  of  science,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former. 

Following  this  method,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  following 
classes  of  words: 

a.  Base- Words 

T    W    ^       .,,-.,.      •    1  •      C^'  Nouns  (zLLo  HOUSE,  ateq  name). 
flection  \         ^^^j  '^ 

11.  Words  with  defective  inflection  {tamaq  all,  wwa/Qa  i,  the  numer- 
als, etc.). 
111.  Words  with  atypical  inflection:  demonstrative  and  interrogative 
words  (:una  he  there,  hina  who). 

1.  Interjections. 


IV.  Words  without  any  inflection- 


2.  Particles,  temporal  {qa/^oa  when)  , 
modal  {qanortoq  utinam), 
local  {uFFa  there),  etc. 


/?.    SumXES  (ACTFUAL  AND  ObSOLETE) 

I.  Common  to  all  kinds  of  words. 
11.  Confined  to  certain  groups  of  words. 


INFLECTION  (§§  17-60) 

Typical  Inflection  (§§17-44) 

§17.  J?lural  and  Dual  Inflection 

This  is  the  most  general  kind  of  inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language, 
applying  to  all  sorts  of  words  with  the  exception  of  pai-ticles  and 
interjections. 
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There  are  two  set  of  typical  signs  of  the  plural  common  to  both 
nouns  and  verbs.  Here  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  set,  or  the 
pure  dual  and  plural  endings.  The  dual  or  plural  signs  of  the  other 
set  are  closely  connected  with  or  incorporated  into  the  other  inflec- 
tional endings,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely united  with  them  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning:  e.  g..,  the 
plural  n  in  iLLune  in  the  houses,  as  compared  with  the  m  in  zLLums 
IN  the  house;  or  k  in  emikJca  my  sons,  as  compared  with  r  in  emera 

MY  SON. 


West  Greenland  . 

(I      0 

1  ^ 

€ 
t 

Dual 

(by  adding  >t)  ak 
{by  substitution) 

1         Plural 

vJc     Ik  \   at    ut    it 

k               1               t 

Examples: 

Nouns:  nunahixA 

nunak  two  lands 

nundt  lands 

iLLo  house 

iLLuk  two  houses 

tLLvt  houses 

isseeye 
Verbs:  atoraa  he  using  it 

iasik  two  eyes 
atoToak  they  two 

issit  eyes 
atoraat   they  us- 

atorpog it  is  used 

using  it 
dtorpvJc  they  two 

are  used 
atorik  he  using  two 

ing  it 
atorjmt  they  are 
used 

Baffin  land     .     . 

\      o> 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Examples: 
^nuna  land  (Boas  VI,  109) 
^igdlu  house  (ibid.^  101) 
^ale'rtse  stocking  {ibid.^    98); 

anuWe  wind  {ibid.,  99) 
^tulugaq  raven  {ibid.,  113) 
^nigim  south  wind  (Gr.  nigeq)\ 

nirdlirn  goose  (Boas  I,  664), 

cf .  Gr.  nevLeq 
^icgjuk  a  thong-seal  (Boas  VI, 

114) 

singular 

Mackenzie     riverj      a^  </ 

(cf .  Petitot  p.  lj)\q^>N^    l^>  v^ 

§17 


"^irdning  son  (ibid.,  102) 
^angun  paddle  (Boas  I,  659) 
^  patcdaughik  let  us  two  strike 

(Boas  II,  847) 
^^inung  maqong  tikUong  two 

men  are  coming(Boas  1,621) 
^^qingmit  dogs  (Boas  VI,  105); 

ujarpa    he    searches    for 

them  {ibid.) 
"  tigmidjen  the  birds  (Boas  II, 

340) 


Dual 


>fc^«  or  j^^ 


Plural 


^ 
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Examples: 

*  tgilla  weather 

'  epJclo  intestines 
'  apnk  woman 

*  talepk  arm 
^  atefl  name 

^  uyapaJc  QtonQ 
^  apafl  father 

*  aggut  man 


•  Ipun  oar 
^^nunak    two    lands    (Petitot 

XLIX) 
"  ateJcpepk  two  names (iJirf., L) 
^^tupapkp    two    tents    {ihid.^ 

XLIX) 
"nwwaHands;  tupkpett  tents; 

{zm^^  skins;  wiZw^  days 


Singular 


1^* 


^- 


Dual 


*7(^«  ?)<?•? 


Plural 


t^\n^^) 


*  lydrol/utUng^  see  Bamum  281- 

282 
^chwoaqka  my   upper   front 

teeth  (Barnum  6);  cf.  the 

verb  forms 
^^nunat  village  (lands) 
^^  ingrit  mountains 
"  n  occurs  as  plural  sign  only 

in    the    numerals:    stdmhi 

four,  etc.  (Barnum  219) 


Alaska    (see    Bar-(     a> 
num)    .      .     .    \(i\%)    k^     n'' 

Examples: 

*  sla  weather 
'  irkklM  evil 
^inghi  half 

^8ne  \mi\  its  bank  or  edge 
^puyok  smoke  k^\q\% 
^  ingrik  mountain 
^ippUn  native  spoon  or  ladle 
^cKalnasun  native  knife 

•  slin  whetstone 
'^  sndk  the  banks  (dual);  cf.  also 

Barnum  283 

In  the  Greenland  dialects  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
often  accompanied  by  change  of  stress:  e.  g., 

a'meq  a  skin  pi.  'ammit 

The  dual  form  is  much  less  used  than  the  plural;  and  I  think  a  great 
many  nouns  are  never  used  in  the  dual,  this  form  being  replaced  by 
the  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  words  that  occur 
only  in  the  dual  Jorm:  e.  g., 

iiiarLuk  two;  marLoyyuik  two  small  ones 

pu880ok  the  claw  of  a  crayfish;  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 

is8aa}k  goggles 

The  following  words  are  collective  plurals: 
attdt  a  dung-hill  iidasdt  the  stomach 

noTLut  ligature  qa'tlxxat  the  back  (of  man  or 

uLLut  a  bird's  nest  (especially  animal) 

the  down  in  the  nest) 


arssamerit  aurora  borealis 
paaHit  a  paddle 
nuFFit  a  bird-dart 

44877'*— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 64 


OMoaH  the  hand  (Kassak  a  fin 

ger) 
umidt  the  boat  rowed  by  women 

(  <  umiaq  the  empty  boat) 
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Examples  of  words  that  form  no  plural  are: 
arasoq  blubber  oquk  mould 

nilak  freshwater  ice  niuiJc  snot 

youtiH  (J J  18-29) 

1 18.    0I«A88  I.  PLX7BAL  INFLBOTIOH  WFTHOXTT  8HEPT  OF  STKB88 

The  examples  given  in  §  17  show  that  two  principles  are  applied  in 
the  formation  of  the  plural, — single  addition  of  the  plural  sign  to  the 
singular  form;  and  substitution  of  the  plural  sign  for  the  final  conso- 
nant. We  observe  the  first  principle  in  Illo^  pi.  iLLut\  the  latter,  in 
uLLoq^  pi.  uLLut.  In  the  latter  instance,  t  has  been  substituted  for  q. 
These  two  principles  may  be  observed  in  the  whole  inflectional  treat- 
ment of  the  noun. 

On  the  whole,  the  plural  stems  of  the  nouns  are  prototypes  of  their 
inflection.  Many  nominal  stems  are  affected  by  a  shift  of  stress  in 
the  plural,  which  has  often  been  followed  by  phonetic  shifting  in  the 
stems  of  the  words.  We  shall  first  treat  words  that  show  no  shift  of 
stress. 

The  plural  ending  is  regularly  ^,  but  in  some  cases  U. 


1. 


HiDfoiIar 

pana 
tutto 
sine 


Plural 

pandt 
tuttiit 
sisit 


knife 
reindeer 
fox's  den 


2. 


3. 


qaqqaq 
ar^akkoq 
qhiimeq 
tiJcippoq 


qaqqat 
ayakkut 
qimmit 
tihipput  (they) 


hill,  mountain 

pagan  priest 

dog 

he  has  come 


'it  is  added  to  the  consonantal  stem  (i.  e.,  the  absolutive)  of  words 
ending  in  t  (which  ^,  when  following  an  /,  is  regularly  changed 
into  8  [cf .  §  8])  and  to  the  absolutive  of  certain  words  that  end 
in  -eq  and  -He  (the  q  and  Ic  being  changed  into  r  and  ^  [cf.  §  4]). 


singular 

Plural 

sdnndt 

sannatit 

tool 

tnerqiit 

merq^itit 

needle 

SiLhlt 

slLhisit 

whetstone 
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4=. 


S. 


7. 


8. 


Singular 

Plural 

ikeq 

ikerit 

bay,  sound 

emeq 

€Ttl€fnt 

son 

tikeq 

tikerit 

forefinger 

iLLeq 

tLLerU 

sleeping-place     in    the 
house 

uppik 

uppe^Qit 

owl 

nvMk 

nakeyit 

sinew,  tendon 

mcmiik 

mamipU  or  mamit 

the  fleshy  side  of  a  hide 

i'^kkik 

i^kkiyit 

gum 

assik 

OMeffit 

image,  picture 

6*    'it  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  many  words  that  end  in  k  in  the 
absolutive  case: 

Singular  Plural 

unmik  unnuit  night 

inuk  inuit  or  innuit  man  (human  being) 

assdk  dsaaaH  {<a88ait)  finger 

'it  is  added  to  many  words  that  end  in  aq  in  the  absolutive,  espe- 
cially to  all  words  ending  in  -innaq  and  -ttiaqy 

Singular  Plural 

sorqaq  sorqaaH 

utorqaq  utorqaaH 

naa^j<m*nnaq  nau^jaa^nnaaH 

<  naa^ja  +  innaq 
umiattiaq  ^imidttaaH  <  umidt  + 

<  umiaq  +  ttiaq        ttdait  <  ttiaait 

'it  is  added  to  some  words  ending  in  -oq  or  -eq  in  the  absolutive 
case: 


whalebone 

old  (man  or  woman) 

only  a  gull 

a  medium-sized  boat 


Singular 

'  nnloq 
ilovLeq 


Plural 

nuloot  <  ^nuloit 
ilorLeet  <  ^ilorheit 


rump 
innermost 


§  le.  CLASS  n  (a).  PLUBAL  INFLECTION  WITH  SHIFT  OF  STBESS 

The  following  nouns  all  agree  in  having  in  the  singular  strong  stress 
on  their  final  syllable,  and  weak  stress  on  the  preceding  syllable;  but 
in  the  plural  the  latter  becomes  strongly  stressed,  and  accordingly,  as 
a  rule,  lengthened  (cf.  §  3).  The  stress  shifts,  being  thrown  back 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  this  shifting  is  combined  with 
a  change  of  the  quantity  of  the  sounds  of  the  last  two  syllables,  the 
short  consonant  between  them  being  either  geminated  or  changed,  or 
displaced  by  a  uvular,  in  the  pluml. 
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9. 

Singular 

Plural 

a'ineq 

'wmTnit 

skin,  hide 

Vmdq  the  sea           'immat 

places   of   open     water 

(in  the  ice) 

na'noq 

'nannut 

bear 

safnik 

'sannit  or  say  y  it 

dust 

Jca'mik 

'kcmimit 

boot 

u'mih 

'uminit  or  uyyit 

beard 

uwi'nik 

u'winnit  or  u'wiyyit 

flesh  (of  a  living-  animal) 

10. 

awa'taq 

a'wdttat 

a  buoy 

^taalu'taq 

'taa'luttdt 

little  sledfife 

11.  In  the  next  following  examples  the  peniilt  coDsonant  of  the  ifv^ords 
becomes  unvoiced  in  the  plural: 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Plural 

isi'yak 

i^sikkat 

foot 

'naala'yoAi 

'naa'la¥kat 

one  who  is  obejed,  mas- 
ter 

UiLLa'yaq 

'aLLok^kat 

letter 

ne'ycLq 

'nixxdt 

a  snare,  gin 

qate'yak 

qa'tixxat 

back  (of  man) 

tafleq 

'tCLLLit 

arm 

uka'leq 

u'kaLhit 

hare 

ma'lik 

'mCLLLlt 

wave,  billow 

'nattora'lik 

'  natto' vaLhit 

eagle 

a!loq 

'aLLUt 

sole 

ui'loq 

u'iLLut 

mussel 

ana'loq 

a'sCLLLUt 

place  of  the  harpoon- 
line  on  the  kayak 

n  n'jaq 

'nuttdt{^VLth  Gr.- 
nutsiit) 

hair 

ku'jak 

'kutm 

loin 

nara'jaq 

'na'rcM&t 

bait 

§19 
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16. 


Singolar 

nd'saq 
Msaq 

Plural 

'nattdt  (South  Gr. 

naUdi) 
'Jcittdt 

hood,  cap 
anchor 

td'seq 

'tdttit 

lake 

o'qaa^seq 
qoffa'seq 

o'qaa^tsit 
qo'i^dWit 

word 
neck 

ajxiaq 
^saatu'dq 

a'jnssdt 
'saa'tus'sat 

boil 
crab 

Jcani'oq 
ilvli'aq 
'ixxi'aq 
qaseyiaq 

ka'nissut 
ilu'lissdt 
'ix'xissdt 
qase'yissdt 

sea-scorpion 
iceberg 
throat,  gullet 
Phoca  vitulina 

napari'aq 
nu'Tcappi'aq 

napa'rissdt 
nu^p'pissdt 

upright,  rear  piece  of 

the  sledge 
bachelor 

In  the  last-mentioned  examples  the  ss  of  the  plural  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a  semi- vowel  (or  j)  that  has  become  audible 
between  the  vowels,  instead  of  the  hiatus  of  the  singular;  so 
that,  for  instance,  ka'nissut  has  developed  from  a  plural  form 
Jcanijjut^  corresponding  to  a  singular  Jcuni'joq^  which  form  may 
sometimes  really  be  heard  instead  of  kanioq.  The  shift  j>8 
has  been  treated  in  §  6. 


17. 


Singular 

iwik 
sa'wik 


Plural 

'ippit 


18. 


qi'pik 

inu'waq 

tulu'waq 


'saFFtt  or  sa'roeet 


'qiHkit 

i'nitkkdt 

tu'lukkdt 


grass,  reed 
knife,  iron 

feather-bed,  blanket 

toe 

raven 


§20.  CLASS   n  (b).    PLIJBAL   INFLECTION   AFFBCTED  BT  RETBO- 
GBESSIVE  XJVULABIZATION^ 

In  the  following  examples  (nos.  19-24)  the  plural  stems  admit  a 
uvular  which  causes  a  shifting  of  vowel  (uvular  mutation)  in  their 
penultima. 


iSeeS12,  p.  998. 


§20 
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Singular 

sio'raq  [aioTAq] 

pialraq 

o'qaq 


20. 


a'teii  \atEq\ 

na'Uq 

pa!teq 

i'teq 

(jt'teq 

ini^teq 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


ipeq 
tv! peq 

ilu!weq 

/i^'^^  (South  Gr.)  'neRRit 

qa'tik 

afleq 
qo7)v!leq 

i'nieq 

flTFi'neq 

ni^meq 

qa'neq 

saa^neq 

u'neq 


Floral 

si'orqdt  [si^qcai] 
pi'arqdt  \j>iAq:ai\ 
'orqat  [oq:dt\ 
ta^lerqut  [talEq:  ut] 


'arqit  [Aq  :  if] 

'narqit 

'parqit 

'erqlt 

'qerqit 

'rntrqit 

'e'^qqlt 

'to^qqlt  or  'torqit 

i'loR^Rit  or  iloRRlt 


'qaRRit  or  'qakklt 

'avhit 
qoT^^rrhit 

'errfit 

'ar^Feryit 

'nerr^it  or  nennit 

'qarnit 

'aaa^ryit  or  ma^mit 

'oryit  or  omit 


sand,  granule 

a  young  one 

tongue 

f oi*e-paw  of  a  seal 


name 

floor,  bottom 

marrow 

anus 

center,  middle 

eider*duck 

dirt,  filth 
tent 

grave 
south  wind 
bird's  breast 


harpoon-line 
cabbage 

lake 

six 

binding,  string 

mouth 

bone 

arm-pit 


§  21.  CLASS  m.  ntBEGTJLAB  PLUBAL  INFLECTION 

Plural  inflection  on  irregularly  amplified  stems,  without  any  shift- 
ing of  stress  (aside  from  the  single  exception  qa'jaq)^  takes  place  in 
the  following  nouns: 


25. 


26. 


Binjnilar 

qa'ja/q 

l^a'laaleq 

7nQfneelaq 

§21 


Plural 
^qdhxndt 

ha'laaLLit 
md'neeLLdt 


kayak 

a  South  Greenlander 
uneven  land  or  ice 
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Singular 

'qaateq 

'meeraq 

a'kunneq 


28. 


29. 


pooq 
u'Tiaaq 

aaq 
iiaaq 
iydlauq 
'anno'raaq 


Plural 

'qaarqit 

'meerqat 

a'kovTfit 


puxxut 
u'naRRCit 


atsit 

naasdt  abdomen 

ir^a^laasdt 

'anno'rassdt 


ferrule 

child 

interval 


bag  (cf .  Al.  pugya/rah) 
harpoon-shaft 

sleeve  (Al.  ^amrak) 
(the  skin  of)  the  belly 
window 
shirt,  dress 


30. 


The  suffixes  '7)uaq  little,  -suaq  gbeat,  and  -aluaq  former,  elsb, 
form  their  plurals  by  changing  -uaq  into  -uii:  e.  g., 


Singular 

nwna'Q7)XLaq 

nunar^uaq 

nunar^aluaq 


Plural 

nunar^putt 

nunarsuit 

7iunapaluzt 


a  little  land 
a  great  land 
former  land 


§22.  CHAB.ACTEBISTICS  OF  THE   ntBEGXTLABITIBS  IN  THE   FOB- 
MATION  OF  THE  PLITRAL 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is  very  irregular,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  plural  forms  all  end  in  t.  The  chief  ele- 
ment in  these  irregular  formations  is  a  shift  of  the  word-stress,  com- 
bined with  a  consonantal  increase  in  the  stem  of  the  word.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
these  phenomena.  Since  the  psychical  factor  must  be  considered  the 
primics  motor  in  the  life  of  the  language,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  quan- 
titative change  in  the  shift  of  the  stress.  I  have  set  forth  elsewhere 
(Thalbitzer  I,  §  34)  how  I  think  this  differentiation  in  the  formation  of 
the  plural  may  be  explained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  plural  inflection  by  adding  t  or  it  has  ever 
been  set  aside,  or  had  to  struggle  with  some  other  principle,  but  in 
certain  words  the  plural  ending  it  was  added  after  the  full  singular 
stem  (the  absolutive)  of  the  word  instead  of  after  the  vocalic  stem: 
e.  g.,  instead  of  making  malik  a  wave  assume  the  regular  plural 
form  maliit^  the  ending  it  was  added  after  the  final  ^,  no  matter  if  this 
k  properly  pointed  out  the  singularity  of  the  notion;  and  thus  a  new 

§22 
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plural  form,  maZihU^  was  introduced.  The  Jc  that  came  to  be  betiw^een 
vowels  changed  to  ^,  and  maliglt  lost  the  vowel  of  its  central  syllable 
when  the  stress  was  drawn  back  to  the  first  syllable,  rrudgit  becatme 
rrvaLLit  in  Greenland,  the  Ig  (or  lx\)  being  assimilated  into  one  sound. 
In  the  same  manner  I  think  most  of  the  geminated  consonants  in  plu- 
rals have  originated  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  terminal 
consonant  {q^  or  1c)  of  this  syllable  having  been  retained  in  the  plural- 
In  7nm^  Tck^  ll^  etc.,  then,  two  different  consonants  appear  assimilated 
in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language,  bu£  each  of  them 
maintaining  its  existence  in  the  lengthening  (gemination)  of  the  soand. 

§23.  ABBOLXJTIVE  AND  BELATIVE 

The  relative  case,  or  /?-case,  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  p  or  uj> 
to  the  same  stem  of  the  noun  as  that  from  which  the  plural  is  formed. 
In  most  instances,  in  forming  this  case,  the  plural  sign  t  is  simply 
replaced  by  p. 

By  the  addition  of  the  77,  the  a-stems  take  the  ending  -ap ;  the 
^-stems  -up\  the  ^-stems,  -//?;  e  g., 

Abflolutive  Belative 

amaq  woman  dniap  of  the  woman 

nuna  land  nunap  of  the  land 

ayakkoq  shaman  ai^akkup  of  the  shaman 

iLLO  house  iiLup  of  the  house 

ialeq  arm  taLLip  of  the  arm 

iase  ['tse\  or  [I'ae]  eye  issip  of  the  eye 

'ip  is  added  after  those  words  that  end  in  t  in  the  absolutive  (cf. 
§  18.3):  e.  g., 

Absolutive  RelatlTO 

ayvi  man,  male  aputip  of  the  man 

-up  is  the  relative  ending  of  all  the  nouns  of  the  series  nos.  4,  6,  6, 
7,  8,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  30  (§§  18-21):  e.  g., 

Absolutive  Relative 

emeq  son  emerup  of  the  son 

initi:  man  inoop  of  man  {<mvr^tp) 

iserpik  entrance  iserwiup  of  the  entrance 

nunapahiaq  former  land  nunapaloop  of  the  former  land 

7iateq  floor  narqup  of  the  floor 

tupeq  tent  to^qqup  of  the  tent 
§23 
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In  the  western  dialects,  m  stands  for  p  in  this  grammatical  function: 


Alaska 

(Barnum  13) 

{Ihid.,  33) 
Mackenzie  river 
(Petitot   XLix) 
xxxiv) 


nu7n  dchadne  beneath 

the  house 
chikum  illoane  of  the 

ice  in  its  interior 
sldm  of  the  world 
nunam  of  the  land 
tupikih  of  the  tent 
anopem  of  the  wind 

§24.  LOCAL  CASES 


Greenland  inip  ataane 

Greenland  9ihap  iluaiie 

Greenland  silap 
Greenland  nunap 
Greenland  to^qqup 
Greenland  a/w>W/>  or 
anoRRitp 


The  local  case-endings  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  the  plural^  but 
they  are  added  to  different  stems  of  inflection,  the  nominal  stem 
in  the  singular  ending  in  m,  in  the  plural  in  n.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  Greenland  and  in  the  Alaska  dialects.  Only  the  prose- 
cutive case  is  excepted;  since  in  the  singular  it  shows  a  consonantal 
stem  ending  in  k^  but  in  the  pluml  either  a  lengthened  stem  ending  in 
'te^  or  a  lengthened  suffix  {-tlvfut). 


Absolutive 

Allative 

Locative 

Ablative 

Instrunientalis 

Prosecutive 


Conforraative 
or  iJ]qualis 

Absolutive 
Allative 


Locative 


Northwest  GrecDland 
Singular 

qaqqofi  mountain 

ut    ycLqqamut      to      the 
mountain 
e    qaqqariiemih^moxxn' 
tain 

it    qaqqamit    from    the 
mountain 

ik    qaqqamlk     by      the 
mountain 
kui    qaqqakkut    over    or 
through  the  moun- 
tain 

tut    qaqqatut  like  a  moun- 
tain 

Plural 

qaqqat  mountains 
ut    qaqqanut      to      the 
mountains 
e    qaqqa/tie  in  the  moun- 
tains 


Southwest  Alaska 
Singular 

IngHk  mountain 
(Barnum  10) 
un    ingrlmfm    [ipri- 
mun] 
e     ingrlme  [tT^rime] 

? 

nk    ingHmHk    [ir^ri- 
mxik^ov[-m7k^1 
kun    IngHkim     [iTfri- 
ku7i] 

tun    IngHtUn      [iyri- 
tun] 

Plural 

Ingrlt  mountains 
un    ingrinHii 

e    Ingvlne 

§24 
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Northwest  Greenland 

Southwest  Alaska                      1 

Plural 

Plural 

Ablative 

it 

qaqqanit    from    the 
mountains 

? 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

qaqqanik      by      the 
mountains 

vk     higrhiiik 

1 

Prosecutive  * 

iyut 

qaqqdtiyut  over  the 

t^h  tin     ingrltlMn  [  iyrit- 

mountains 

t^him] 

Conformative 

tut 

qaqqattut     like    the 

tu7i    Ingrittiin 

or  ^Equalis 

mountains 

Northwest  Greenland 

Singular 

Plural 

Absolutive 

iLLo    a    house,    the 

itLut      houses,       the 

house 

houses 

Allative 

-ut 

iLLumut  to,  into,  the 

iLLunut  to,  into,   the 

house 

houses 

Locative 

-e 

iLLume  in  the  house 

tLLune  in  the  houses 

Ablative 

'!t 

iLLumit     from     the 

iLLunit      from       the 

house 

houses 

Instrumentalis 

4k 

iLLumik    by    (with) 

iLLumk  by  (with)  the 

the  house 

houses 

Prosecutive  -hit^ 

-put 

iLLukkut  through  the 

ihhutiyut  through  the 

house 

houses 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  irregularity,  or  of  deviation  from  this 
type  of  inflection,  arising  by  the  retention  of  the  final  consonant  of 
the  absolutive  case  in  the  other  cases,  this  consonant  being  assimilated 
with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  case-suffix.  Accordingly,  only  such 
words  as  end  in  a  consonant  in  the  absolutive  singular  may  show  irregu- 
larities; e.  g.,  uLLoq^  which  retains  its  final  ^,  assimilated  into  r  in 
four  of  the  singular  cases,  but  is  quite  regular  in  the  plural. 


Absolutive 

Allative 

Locative 

Ablative 

Instrumentalis 

Prosecutive 


Singular 

uLLoq  a  day,  the  day 
uLLomiut  to  the  day 
uLLorrrie  in  the    day,  on 

the  day 
uLLomiit  from  the  day 
uLLormik  with  the  day 
uLLukkut  in  or  through 

the  day 


Plural  (regular) 

uLLut  days 
uLLunut  to  the  days 
uLLune  in  the  days 

uLLunit  from  the  days 
uLLunik  with  the  days 
uLLutiput    through    the 
days 


Note:  uLLorme  on  that  day;  uLLU7ne  to-day. 


» The  prosecutive  plural  ends,  in  Southwest  Greenland,  in  -tigut  ( =L4ibrador),  which  form  is  nearer 
to  the  Alaska  -Uhun  (or  Uxunl)  than  is  the  north  Greenlandlc  form. 


§24 
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Other  examples: 

nd'feq  floor  'ukkaq  front  wall  of  house 

7ia!t*ermut  to  the  floor  'ukkarrnut  to  the  front  wall 

naU^enne  (or  narqane)  on  the        ukJcai'me  at  the  front  wall 
floor 

ulckaJckut    through    the   front 

wall 
ukkativut  through  the   front 
walls 
i'meq  fresh  water 
i'merTRut  to  the  water 
i'merme  in  the  water 
iviikhut  through  the  water 

Words  ending  in  -l&i  (local  superlative  ending): 

si'uLLeq  the  foremost  one  kiTfuLLeq  the  last  one 

si'vLLerme  at  the  foremost  one        kiy'uLLerrne  at  the  last  one 
siuLLermik  firstly  kir/ uLLermik  the  last  time 

i'loruq  the  innermost  one  'kiLLe^i  the  most  western  one 

VloTLermit  from  the  innermost  one 

iloTLemut  to  the  innermost  ones  'KL2;e7V/^?^^  to  the  most  western 

one 
Uorhikkut  through  the  innermost    'kiLLikkut   through   the  most 

one  western  one 

UoTLet'ttyut  through   the  inner-     kiLLertlyut  through  the  most 

most  ones  western  ones 

§25.  LOCAL  CASES— Ontinued 

In  nouns  ending  in  -k  this  sound  has  been  assimilated  by  the  forma- 
tive endings: 


Absolutive    . 

Allative    .     . 
Locative  .     . 
Instrumentalis 
Prosecutive  . 
Conformative 


SlDj^ular 

sawlk  a  knife 

sawimrmit 

sawhnme 

sawunmik 

sawikkut 

sawftUtt 


Singular 

katak  inner  doorway  in 

the  house 
katammut 
katamine 
katanimik 
katakknt 
katattut 


Examples: 
'sarpimmik  by  means  of  the  tail  (of  a  whale)  {<8arpikj 
xLilu'limmut  to  the  mussel-place  {<uilulik  place  where  there  are 

mussels) 
nooTrimit  from  the  point  of  land  {<nook) 
inuttut  as  a  human  being  (especially  Eskimo)  (<  /nw^) 

r-   §25. 
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Nouns  ending  in  -t  either  retain  this  sound  in  assimilated  shape 
in  the  singular  declension,  or  form  their  cases  on  a  lengthened  stem 
(-^);  e.  g., 

aput  snow  on  the  earth  {apummittj  apumme^  apummilc) 

oommat  heart  {oommammik  or  oomraatimih  by  the  heart;  ooinma- 

tinikhj  the  hearts;  oommatikhit  through  the  heart;   aommn- 

titiyut  through  the  hearts) 
nappaaH  illness  {riappaa^mmlt  oxnappaaHimit  from  [beoause  of] 

illness;  nrtf;9/?a«"'^^mV  from  illnesses;  nappoui^tlkhxd  t\LT<>\xfg}i  \\\' 

ness;  nappdaHiti^ut  through  illnesses) 

A  few  words  ending  in  final  t  are  regularly  declined  after  the  type 
of  iLLo\  e.  g.,  kainm^euinik  or  kaimniuniik  with  the  boot-stretcher 
(<kammivty 

All  nouns  belonging  to  Class  11  (§§  19-20)  and  most  of  the  nouns 
belonging  to  Class  III  (§  21)  form  their  local  cases,  both  sing^ular  and 
plural,  on  the  plural  stem.  The  absolutive  case  stands  isolated  among 
these  formations,  being  apparently  irregular.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  similar  to  the  one  set  forth  in  §  22,  and  I  have  treated  the 
question  more  fully  in  ^' A  Phonetical  Study,"  §  34. 


Singular 

Plural 

Absolutive    .     . 

a?7i^hide,  skin 

ammit 

(Relative)      .     . 

{ammip) 

{ammit) 

Allative   .     .     . 

ammiirmt 

a/mminut 

Locative  .     .     . 

ammime 

ammine 

Ablative  .     .     . 

ammimit 

amminit 

Instrumental  is  . 

ammimik 

amminik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

amrnikktU 

a/m/mitiyut 

Absolutive    .     . 

njaraq  stone 

ujarqat 

(Relative)      .     . 

(ujarqap) 

(ujarqat) 

Allative   .     .     . 

ujarqainut 

ujarqamit 

Locative  .     .     . 

ujarqame 

ujarqane 

Ablative  .     .     . 

njarqamlt 

VQarqanit 

Instrumentalis  . 

ttjarqamik 

tyarqanik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

njarqakhut 

ujarqatiyut 

Absolutive    .     . 

kooroq  valley,  ravine 

koorqut 

Allative   .     .     . 

koorqumut 

koorqunut 

Locative  .     .     . 

koorqume 

koorqune 

Ablative  .     .     . 

koorqurnit 

koorqunit 

Instrumentalis  . 

koorqurnik 

koorqu7iik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

koorqukkut 

koorqutlyut 

§^^5 
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Singular 

Ab«olutive it^eroq  stale  urine 

Allative iPerqumut 

Locative it'erqume 

Ablative ii^erqumit 

Instrumentalis it^erqumih 

Prosecutive it^erqvJckut 

S  26.  PEBSONAL  CASES,  OB  POSSE SSIVB  INFUBOTION,  OF  N0X7NS. 

GREENLAND 


AbsoluUve 

Singular 

Relative 

Singular  of 
the  noun 

Plural  of 
the  noun 

Dual 

Plnml 

Dual 

l8t  per.  bing.    . 

va^ra 

kka 

kka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.    . 

t 

tit 

kit 

tcU^rpU 

wU 

pptt 

4th  per.  slngi  . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mme 

1st  per.  pi.    .    . 

rpiU,pput 

vmt^  ffut 

pptU 

^a 

wUa 

»nnuk 

2d  per.  pi.    .    . 

rse,  see 

se 

Me 

vsse 

*D8se 

wUik 

4thper.pl.  .    . 

rtik.Uik 

tik 

ttik 

mik 

mik 

mmik 

8d  per.  sing.     . 

a 

ee 

k 

ata 

i9a 

kU 

3d  per.  pi.    .    . 

it 

e,et 

Viki<ffik) 

dto 

iM 

ka 

ALASKA 

(BARNUM  1^26) « 

Singular 

Plural 
nka 

Dual 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

iBt  per.  sing.    . 

km, 

rka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.     . 

in 

Un 

rkin 

hpu^hfit 

fu 

nfu 

4th  per.  sing.    . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mme 

1st  per.  pi.    .    . 

wut,  hput 

put 

rput 

mta 

mta 

mmta 

2d  per.  pi.    .    . 

8e,ze' 

ee 

rce 

hpice,  fee 

pice  Jet 

rpiee 

4thper.pl.  .    . 

inv,  ziv 

fiV 

Ttiv             1 

miv 

imif 

XRm:ip 

3d  per.  sing.     . 

a,  e 

ale 

aJt.tJk 

an,  in 

ain 

rkin 

8dper.pl.    .    . 

at 

api,a^ 

rkit              \ 

1 

ata,  ita 

afta 

rkftn 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  synopsis  that  some  of  the  Greenland 
singular  and  plural  endings  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  dual  forms 
of  the  Alaska  dialect.  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  endings  begin- 
ning in  r(<y),  rpui  our,  7'8e  tour,  rtik  their  own,  rpit  op  thy, 
which  in  Greenlandic  indicate  the  singular  of  the  thing  owned;  in 
Alaska,  duality.  Likewise  the  Greenland  pik  their  own  two  ones, 
which  does  not  agree  in  fprm  with  the  Alaska  rlcet^  originally  must 
have  meant  their  two  selves'  two,  since  it  is  in  form  in  accord- 

II  designate  by  "fourth  person"  the  reflexive,  the  form  expressing  that  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence is  possessor. 

'I  have  here  hypothetically  transcribed  the  paradigms  of  Barnum  in  accordance  with  my  own 
spelling  of  the  Eskimo  language. 
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ance  with  the  Alaska  possessive  suffix  of  this  meaning:  rMk  (in  tiie 
relative  rkenkd).  The  dual  system  is  disappearing  in  Greenland,  but 
it  has  been  recorded  by  Paul  Egede  and  S.  Kleinschraidt,  so  that 
all  the  original  Greenland  forms  are  known.  I  have  only  cited  two- 
fifths  of  the  forms  in  the  synopsis  above  presented;  namely,  such  as 
express  duality  of  the  object  possessed.  The  other  forms  express 
duality  of  the  possessor:  e.  g., 

POSSESSIVE  DUAL  ENDINGS 


i 

Greenland 

Alaska 

PoflsejHor  dual 

'           Object  possessed. 

1 

Absolutlve 

Object  possessed.    Absolutive 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

l8t 

1    P"t 

ppuk 

1                        ' 
;    ymk 

umk 

rptik 

puk 

2d 

'    Hk 

Hik 

1    Hk 

zik 

rtuk 

tuk 

8d 

'    it 

kik 

;    kik 

k 

rkik 

kek 

4th 

\'- 

? 

? 

zik 

fik 

«. 

1            Object 

1    ^     -- 
1    ^nnuk 

possessed. 

tttijiuk 

Relative 
'    v^nuk 

Object  possessed. 

Relative 

l8t 

miutnuk 

xmiixnttk 

1    mujmuk 

2d 

\     trttik 

«itik 

\  '^"•* 

hpittlk 

rpituk 

I    jntuk 

3d 

1    ata 

kU 

1    Ua 

nnttk 

rkinka 

1    Hnka 

4th 

? 

? 

1  ? 

1 

mumuk 

xmuxnuk 

1    miLznvk 

In  the  absolutive  first  person  the  two  dialects  of  Greenland  and 
Alaska  apparently  have  interchanged  their  singular  and  plural  forms, 
puk  meaning  in  Greenland  our  two  selves'  one,  in  Alaska  those 
BELONGING  TO  OUR  TWO  SELVES,  and  v'uk  vicc  vcrsa.  The  double 
duals  especially  (of  both  object  possessed  and  possessor)  have  been 
contracted  in  Greenland,  ?*p  being  assimilated  to  pp^  rt  to  tt^  etc.  The 
Greenland  Mt^  of  their  two  selves'  two,  may  be  the  remnant  of 
the  Alaska  rhin{1ca)^  exactly  as  is  the  Greenland  dual  absolutive  kUc  a 
remnant  of  the  Alaska  rkik\  whereas  the  last  syllable,  ka^  of  rhinka^ 
seems  to  be  a  special  suffix,  perhaps  formed  in  analogy  to  the  nJcu  of 
the  absolutive  plural  first  person.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
relative  endings  of  the  fourth  person  in  the  Alaska  dialect  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  first  person.  The  dual  forms  of  that  person  are 
probably  lost  in  the  Greenland  dialect. 

The  consistent  use  of  the  uvular  as  the  general  sign  of  the  dual  in 
the  Alaska  possessive  suffixes  is  worthy  of  notice,  while  in  the  other 
forms,  in  the  Akska  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  palatal  k  per- 

§26 
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forms  the  dual  function.  Does  this  fact  perhaps  justify  us  in  assum- 
ing- that  the  uvular  (i.  e.,  q)  was  once  used  for  marking  the  dual  in  the 
Eskimo  language?     (cf.  §17.) 

§  27.  PABADIGM  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION  OF  NOUNS 

GREENLAND  DIALECT 


Absolutiye 

iLLO  HOUSE 

Relative 

iLLUp  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singiilar 

Plural 

Istper.Bing.    . 
2d  per.  sing.    . 
4th  per.  sing.  . 

iLLova  my  house 

iLLut  thy  house 

iLLune  his  own   (suus) 

iLLukka  my  houses 
iLLutU  thy  houses 
iLLune  his  own  houses 

iLLuma 
iLLUWit 
iLLunie 

iLLuma 

iLLUWit 

iLLume 

l8tper.pl.  .    . 

iLLorput  our  house 

iLLuumt  or 

our  houses 
iLLoput 

iLLuuftta 

iLLuvtta 

•2dper.pl.  .    . 
4th  per.  pi.  .    . 

iLLorse  your  house 

iLLortik  their  own  (suus) 
house 

iLLuae  your  houses 

iLLuWc      their      own 
houses 

iLLuy^sae 
iLLumik 

iLLU»B8e 

iLLumik 

3d  per.  sing.    . 

iLLua  his  (ejus)  house 

iLLue  his  (kjus)  houses 

iLLuaia 

iLLuita 

3dper.pl.   .    . 

\iLLuat     their     (borum) 
I    house 

liLZiuttorJ  their  (eorum) 
[iLLue      J    houses 

\iLLumik 

iLLumik 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  cases  are  formed  from  the  vocalic  stem  of 
the  word,  except  three;  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  plural 
possessive,  singular  object,  absolutive,  which  are  formed  on  a  length- 
ened consonantal  stem,  *iLLoq^  as  if  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
singular  of  the  object  (one  house)  as  against  the  plurality  of  the 
personal  endings  (ouK,  your,  their)  or  of  those  plural  cases  which 
end  in  wut  (put)^  se^  tik. 

The  possessive  inflection  of  nouns  is  apparently  always  regular, 
because  the  endings  are  invariably  the  same.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
inflection  of  many  nouns  are  due  to  shifts  in  the  word-stems,  not  m 
the  endings  of  the  suflSxes.  Exceptions  are  such  occasional  assimila- 
tions of  the  initial  sounds  of  the  suffixes  as  follow  the  linking  to  dif- 
ferent stems:  e.  g.,  -itif  thy;  iiLutit  thy  houses;  -isit  in  uwidt  thy 
HUSBANDS  {<uwe)\  the  shifts  ote>i^  o>u,a>a^  etc.  (cf,  §§5  and  10); 
aaq  A  sleeve,  aai<*aae  his  sleeves  {zKenm). 

Only  two  of  the  possessive  suffixes  have  alternating  forms  dependent 
on  the  word-stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added: 

First  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed,  abso- 
lutive, i^a  or  ra 

Second  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed, 
relative  wit^  or  7'^pit  ov pjnt 
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'Va  is  the  form  of  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  sin^s^ar  BfY  in  st:ioh 
words  as  end  in  q  in  the  absolutive: 


emeq  a  son 
amaq  woman 
qarssoq  arrow 


eniera  my  son 
amara  my  mother 
qarssora  my  arrow 


All  words  ending  in  a  vowel  add  ya\  e.  g.,  Illoija  my  house. 
-ya  is  added  to   the  vocalic  stem  of    words  ending  in  k  in  tlie 
absolutive: 


panik  daughter 


paniya  my  daughter 


Words  ending  in  t  in  the  absolutive  form  their  first  person  aod 
some  of  the  other  personal  cases  on  a  longer  stem  ending  in  -te : 


ar)ut  man 


ayuteya  my  father 


A  remarkable  fact  is  the  constant  identity  of  the  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  possessor,  singular  object  possessed,  absolu- 
tive {iLLut  THY  house)  and  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  {iiLtU 
houses).  There  is  probably  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Since  many 
words  form  irregular  pluitds,  either  because  of  retention  of  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  singular  or  owing  to  internal  changes  of  their 
stems  (cf.  §  22),  the  same  irregiJarity  also  appears  in  their  second 
person  singular  forms: 


taleq  arm 
talia  his  arm 


tahhlt  thy  KXVci^taLLit  arms 


§28.  IBBBQT7LAB  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION 

Following  are  some  deviations  from  the  typical  pai*adlgm  given 
above: 

{a)  Many  words  ending  in  e  form  their  third  person  possessives  ex- 
actly as  if  they  were  vocalic  ^?-stems  (cf.  §  l.")  *  flm). 

ise  yise]  or  [aV]  eyk. 


Absolutivt' 

Relative 

Possessor 



__      ..    . 

1  -      ^  ^    ^ 

Singular 

IMuml 

Singular 

j            Plural 

3d  per.  sing.    . 

ima 

1    ii*(tni 

Uaata 

imaifa 

Sd  per.  pi.    .    . 

isaat 

1    Uaait 

itaata 

isaaim 

§28 
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€M/»JUt  MAN,  FATHER  <*a9tifC. 


Istper.sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 
4thper.eing. 

let  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi.  * 
4th  per.  pi. . 

8d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.   . 


Abflolntiye 


Singular 


ayum 
afutfne 

afuitrptii 

atfutene 

af^utertik 

aptUaa 
apuiaat 


Plural 


avvtaa 

aputine 

aptUetnU 

apuHte 

avutmk 

aputaai 
avuiaaU 


Relative 


Singular 


apuHma 
apuUwU 
avutitne 

aptttifMk 

aptUaata 
aputaata 


Plural 


ap%Mma 
upttttwit 
apuUme 

aptAMta 
aputt»$ae 
apuHmlk 

apuiaaita 
apuiaaita 


In  some  of  the  pernonal  cases  this  word  has  double  forms,  its  stem- 
terminal  being  assimilated  with  the  suffix-initial. 

4th  per.  sing.    ar^tine=avun7ie  his  (suus)  father 

ayutime=a7)umine 
4th  per.  pi.        ar)utimiJc^ar)ummik 
Ist  per.  pi.        ar)uterput=aiDuppiU  our  father 
Ist  per.  sing.     aiDutiTna^^ayurnma 
2d  per.  sing.      ar)utvunt=^ai)uppit 

(5)  ta'leq  (pi.  'tdLLit)  arm. 


lat  per.  sing.  . 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

Ist  per.  pi.    .  . 

2d  per.  pi.     .  . 

4thper.pl.  .  . 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

3d  per.  pi.    .  . 


Absolutiye 


Singular 


ta'lera  my  ann 

tdLLit  thy  arm 

ytdLLine  or     \hi8  or  her 
ytdLLeottUinei    own  arm 

t&'lerput  our  arm 
ta'lerBC  your  arm 

t&'lerWc  their  own  arm 

Ui'lia  his,  her,  arm 
tdniai  their  arm 


Plural 


tdLLikka  my  arms 

\tdiLine  or\hl8,  her,  own 
/    taine     )    arms 

(dL£ium<  our  arms 

tdJJAae  your  arms 

(tdLLiHk  or\  their    own 
\    tdLLitikf   arms 

ta'lee  his  (kjus)  arms 

U&'leet  or  \  their  (bobum) 
\   WUe   )     arms 


Relative 


Singular 

Plural 

t&LLima 

tdLLima 

t&LLiiwt 

tdLLiurU 

toLLime 

tdLLime 

taiLi^Hta 

tdLLiwUa 

UiLLiyue 

t&LLi^BM 

muAmfk 

tdLLimik 

tiUMa 

ta'leeta 

tiima 

ti'leeta 

Thus  the  word  taleq  is  in  most  of  the  personal  cases  declined  on  the 
plural  stem  tdhhe^  with  shifting  of  the  word-accent  and  change  of  the 
medial  consonant  {I  >  xl),  which  becomes  geminated  and  unvoiced  in 
the  forms  here  in  question. 


28 
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The  following  noun.s  are  declined  after  the  analogy  of  taleff. 


Singular 


a'loq 
a'meq 

qa'jaq 

nu'jaq 

o'qaq 
o'qaa^aeq 


Plural  or  second  person  aingular 


First  and  second  person  poaBessive 


'oLLut  soles,  ttiy  sole;  oLLukka  my  soles 

*ammit  skins,  thy  skin:  ammitoul  our  skins 

ammiwit  of  thy  skin  (or  skins) 

'qainn&t  kayaks,  thy  kayak;  qainnakka  my 
kayaks 

'nuum  hair,  thy  hair;  'nvMtU  thy  hair  (pi.) 

o'qqit  tongues,  thy  tongue 
o'«7aaMf«ie  words,  thy  word 
o'qoavtttikka  my  words 


Third  and  fourth  person  poflBeaaiTe 


oLLune  or  ollc  his  own  sole 


9a  <findn«  their  own  kayak  (or  kajak9> 

I*nuUane  his  (own)  hair 
nu'jaai  his  (another  man's)  hair 
&qoui  bis,  its  tongue 


Most  of  the  words  that  end  in  one  of  the  suffixes  -vaq^  -f^aky  -wa^i^ 
-raq^  -roq^  belong.here,  but  others  as  well;  for  instance, 


aLLayaq  something   written; 

a  letter 
idyak  (pi.  i'sikJcdt)  a  toe,  the 

foot 


iseraq  the  upper  part  of  the 

foot 
aketaq  enemy,  opponent 
inuwaq  a  toe  {inwijoai  his  toes) 


Likewise  the  words  ending  in  -iaq  and  -uaq  {-uaJc)'^  e.  g., 

assiliaq  picture  nluak  cheek 

(<?)  The  next  paradigm  is  peculiar,  in  that  the  third  person  is  declined 
on  the  plural  stem  throughout. 

a'teq  (pi.  'arqit)  a  name. 


Absolutive                         , 

Relative 

Possessor 

Singular 

\ 
Plural           1 

1 

Plural 

Ist  per.  sing.  . 

aiera 

atikka 

aterma 

aHma 

2d  per.  sing.    . 

arqit 

atUit 

aterpit 

oHvU 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

atine  or  arqe 

atine 

aterme 

atime 

Ist  per.  pi.   .  . 

aterput 

ativmt 

atiuita 

atiwtta 

2d  per.  pi.    .  . 

aterte 

atite 
atitik 

aU»88e 

aHv$9e 

4th  per.  pi.      . 

atertik 

atermik 

atima 

8d  per.  sing.    . 

arqa 

arqe 

arqata 

arqita 

8d  per.  pi.    .   . 

arqit 

arqit  or  arqe          ' 

1 

arqata 

arqi$a 

The  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  irregular  forms  has  been 
given  in  §  22. 
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.^t 

Plural  or  socond  person  sihgnlar 

Third  person  poasessltfl 

Second  person  poasesdte 

a*Uq    . 

na'teq. 

pa'teq . 

qi^Uq  . 

i'Uq    . 

ni^meq 

qa'neq 

nw^neq 

u'neq  . 

iu'peq. 

Uuweq 

'QTLtAi  harpoon-lities,  thy  harpoon-line 
'narqqit  floors,  bottoms,  thy  floor,  bottom 
'parqqfU  marrow  (pL),  thy  marrow 
'gerggft  middle,  mid-  (pi.),  thy  middle 
erqqit  anu«  (pi.),  thy  atitls 
'nemmii  bindings,  string,  thy  blndlbg 
qamnit  mouths,  thy  mouth 
taaotnnit  bones,  thy  bone 
'omnU  armpits,  thy  armpit 
'UnoqqU  tents,  thy  tent 
UoitrkU  graves,  thy  grave 

arna  {a'tikka  my  harpoon-lines) 

narqqa  {naterptU  our  floor) 

parqqa 

qerqqa 

erqqa 

nermma 

qamna 

taopmna  (also  taaorvpU,  etc.) 

omna  (also  orfpit,  etc.) 

toifqqa  (also  iupU,  etc.) 

UoMfka  or  Uojuta 

The  following  numerals  also  belong  here 
arrineq  6 


arqaneq  11 
avFersaneq  16 


avFeryyat  the  sixth  (properly  their  num- 
ber 6,  or  the  number  6  of  the  fingers) 
arqaryat  the  eleventh 
arFerBaryat  the  sixteenth 


(d)  The  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  following  paradigm 
remind  us  of  that  just  mentioned,  ateq^  pi.  arqit^  a  name,  to  which 
it  is  evidently  closely  related. 

kiLUk  (pi.  kiLLiyit)  A  LIMIT,    BOUNDARY. 


Possessor 

Abeolutive 

Rehitive 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular                    Plural 

1 

1st  per.  sing.     .    . 
3d  per.  sing.     .    . 
4th  per.  sing.    .    . 

lstper.pl.  .     .    . 
2d  per.  pi.     ... 

4thper.pl.   .    .    . 

8d  per.  sing.      .    . 
3d  per.  pi.     ... 

klLLeva 
kiLLetfU 
kiLLine 

kiLLipput 
kiLLitte 

kiLLimk 

kiLLepa 
kiLLevat 

kiLLikka 
{kiLLitU  or 
[kiLLisU 

kiuine 

kiLLevui 

kiLLite 
jkULitik  or 
\kiLLi»ik 

kiLLepe 
\kiLUve  or 

[HLUTfU 

kiLLemma 
kiLLippU 
kiLLimme 

kiLLi^'Ua 
kiLLi^tae 

kiLLimmik 

kiLLepata 
kiLLepata 

kiLLima 
kiLLiwU 
kiLLime 

kiLLiwUa 
kiLLiwue 

kiLLimik 

kiLupiaa 
kiLLepita 

The  paradigm  of  kiLhik  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  following 
noun: 

assik  picture;  asser^it  or  assit  thy  picture;  assitit  or  assisit  thy  pic- 
tures; assepa  my  picture,  his  or  its  picture;  assipput  or  asserput 
our  picture 
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Some  few  other  nouns  that  are  rarely  used  except  in  the  third  p>er- 
son  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

*tukik  (third  person  tickepa)  the  long  side  of  it 

*mtsstk  (inisseya  or  missaa)  line  between  two  points,  propor- 
tional line 

*terLLik  {teriLerfa)  his  or  its  safe  side  (the  side  from  which 
nothing  evil  is  expected) 

qllik  {qilsffa)  its  bone  peg  (viz.,  the  bone  peg  of  the  throwing- 
stick) 

mUik  {miler^a)  that  which  obstructs  a  passage  or  channel 

nalik  (ncdeya)  its  equivalent 

emeq  A  SON,   ti'keq  forefinger,  'tihteij   pulse,  pulsation,  also 
belong  here: 

erneq  (pi.  ernerit)  a  son. 


1st  per.  stng.  . 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

Ist  per.  pi. .  . 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

4th  per.  pi.  . 

8d  per.  sing.  . 

Sdper.  pi.  .  . 


AbsoluUve 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

erne  his  own  son 

emerput  our  son 
emene  your  son 
emertik  their  own  son 

mtera  his  (EJUS)  son 
emeral  their  (  boru  m  )  son 

[m»««or)   ^ 
[emUU     r^^~'" 
erfUne  his  own  sons 

emiwut  or] 

^    ^      four  sons 
[emivui      J 

emUe  your  sons 

fmiiWfcorJtheirown 
\emi8ik     J     «»w 

em«r«  his  sons 

emereoT  ^^  , 

their  sons 
[emertl    j 

etnci'ttui 
emerpU 
emerme 

emb^tJta 
emimte 
emermik 

emerata 
emerata 

emima 
et'fuwu 
enUme 

enUmtia 
ent^twe 
enUmik 

eraeri9a 
entenBtx 

i  29.  LOCAL  CASBS  OF  POSSESSIVE  FORMS  OF  NOX7NS 

The  local  case-ending.s  (§  24)  may  be  used  with  the  possessives,  the 
local  ending  always  being  placed  after  the  possessive  one:  (house) 
MY  IN,  YOUR  FROM,  ctc.  The  Combination  is  not  brought  about  by  a 
mere  addition  of  the  endings,  but  the  forces  of  assimilation  and  analogy 
have  modified  the  compounds  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  local  endings  -ut^  -^,  -^V,  -ei,  are  augmented  by  an  n  (thus,  -niUy 
-ne,  -nit^  -nlk)  when  joined  to  a  possessive  inflected  noun;  and  the 
prosecutive  ending  -yut  or  -kut  is  apparently  augmented  by  -ii  (thus, 
-tiyxit).  In  first,  second,  and  fourth  persons,  -nw^,  -ne^  -nit^  -nik^  seem  to 
be  joined  to  the  relative  possessive  forms  of  the  nouns  (though  the  first 
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person  plural  and  the  second  person  singular  take  a  very  irregular 
form  in  the  compounds),  but  in  the  third  person  the  same  endings 
seem  to  be  joined  after  the  absolutive  possessives. 

Endings 

Absolutive illo  a  houee,  the  bouse  -o 

Relative tLLup  of  the  house  -p 

Fourth  per.  possessive  .     zLLume    hi.s     (her)    own    house  -me 

or  houses 
Allative tLLuminut  into  his    own   house  -nut 

or  houses 
Locative zLLumine  in  his  own  house  or  -ne 

houses 
Ablative iLLuminit  from  his  own  house  -nit 

or  houses 
Instrumentalis  ....     tLLuminik  by  his  own  house  or  -nik 

houses 
Prosecutive       ....     ^XI.wm^2?w^  through  his  own  house  -iDut 

or  houses 
Conformative    ....     iLLumisut  like  his  own  house  or  -sut 

houses 

The  Ix)CATrvE  Case  {-vt^)  Possessively  Inflected 
iLLo  house;  iLLufue  in  a  house,  in  the  house. 


Singular  and  plural 

Old  Rskitno 

4th  per.  sing. 

iLLumiM  in  hia  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumene 

2d  per.  sing. . 

iLLunne  (also  iiLome)  in  thy  house  or  houses 

<*iLLuwUnet 

Ist  per.  sing.  . 

iLLwrnrie  in  my  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumanet 

4th  per.  pi.    . 

iLLuminne  in  their  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumikne 

2d  per.  pi. .    . 

iLLu^Bsinne  In  your  house  or  houses 

<*iLLupHMl 

1st  per.  pi.     . 

iLLuwttinne  in  our  house  or  houses 
Singular,  house 

<*iLLuptane1 

8d  per.  sing. . 

iLLuane  in  his  (ejus)  house 

<*iLLuane 

3d  per.  pi.  .   . 

iLLuanne  in  their  (borum)  house 
Plural,  houses 

<HLLuatne 

3d  per.  sing. . 

iLLuine  in  his  houses 

<*iLLuene 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

iLLuine  in  their  hoa<«es 

<*iLLuene 

Modem  po»- 
sesHive  forms 


(Absolutive) 

iLLua 

iLLuai 

iLLue 

I  iLLue  or 
iLLuU 


In  the  second  person  t!ie  possessive  locative  ending  -rfte  is  also 
common;  e.  g., 

Jci^FFurne  {=Jciy^ vFaiine)  ^i  thy  servant  (<  ^'/"'/•jfay  servant,  porter) 
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The  Prosecutive  Case  Possessively  Inflecteo 
siut  ear;  siuta-a  his  ear;  siutitjut  through  an  ear. 


I 


4th  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. . 

1st  per.  sing. . 

4th  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 
Ist  per.  pi.     . 

8d  per.  sing. . 
8d  per.  pi.     . 

8d  per.  sing. . 
8d  per.  pi.     . 


Singular  and  plural 


tiutitniput  through  his  (own)  ear  or  ears 
tiuiikkut  through  thy  ear  or  *^ata 

»iuti»kkut  through  my  ear  or  ears 

siutimikkut  through  their  own  ear  or  ears 
8iuUv$$iVut  through  your  ear  or  ears 
siuH^ifttitftU  through  our  ear  or  ears 

Singular,  ear 
I  through  his  (ejus)  ear 
titUaoHvut  through  their  (borum)  ear 

Plural,  ears 
sitUaainvut 
HuiaaiHvtU 


itiutaajfui  or 
[HtUaaHtnit 


Old  Eskimo 


I 


CWLeimXiv^, 


<tiutWnU  j 

{    Hutimakui      i 
<.8iuHmitJtut 


si*ua 


tfmHmft 


(AtmolatiTe) 


j<«utaairu/?or,l^.^^^^ 
I    HtUaata^n^     1 


<9iutaaitaifttet 


( RelAtiTe; 
9iuiaa*sa 


All  the  other  endings  beginning  with  n  are  joined  to  the  noun  io 
the  same  manner  as  -Tie. 

Other  examples: 

-we. 

i'serpiaiie  at  the  entrance  {iserpilk)  of  it  {a) 

umiap  ataane  of  the  umiak,  in  {ne)  the  under-space  {ata)  of  it  {a)= 

under  the  umiak 
qiUia^p  kiLLiyane  of  the  sky,  in  {ne\  the  border  (kiLLtk)  of  it  (a)= 

on  the  horizon 
qaynne  on  the  top  (qak)  of  me 


'tiuU 


tLLummiU  iserpoq  he  goes  into  {inU)  his  (me)  house  (illo) 
ktLLtya7iut  to  the  border  of  it  (a) 
ilaminut  to  his  or  her  own  {me)  house-mate  {Ua) 
ikiyuti^nnut  to  my  {^n)  friend  or  friends  {ikir^t[e]) 


'flit. 


inimimt  from  his  or  its  own  (mi)  place,  nest,  etc.  (ine) 
kiLLiyanlt  from  the  border  of  it  (a),  especially  from  that  time 
noop  kujataanlt  of  the  point  of  land  (mok)^  from  its  (a)  southern 

space  (^•?(;«^[a])  =  from  the  south  of  the  point  of  land 
qaqqap  qaanit  of  the  mountain,  from  its  (a)  top = from  the  top  of 

the  mountain 
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'amminik  with  his  own  {me)  finger  (assak)  or  fingers 
sa'wimminik  with  his  own  knife  (safioilc)  or  knives  {sa'weet) 
alermminnik  with  their  own  {min)  harpoon-line  {aleq) 
amdtorqaminnik  with  their  own  (min)  old  skin 
ammetorqaminnik  with  their  old  skins  (ameq^  pi.  ammit) 

qiyamiyut  through  or  by  his  own  (me)  nose  {qiycf^) 
keenamiyut  through  or  over  his  own  {vie)  face 
qoydsiayut  through  or  about  his  (a)  neck  {^oyaseq) 
keenaatiyut  through  his  (ejus)  (a)  face 
niaqodatiyvt  through  his  {a)  head  {niaqoq) 
timaatiyut  through  his  body  {time) 
siutiiDuakhiit  through  or  by  my  little  ear  or  ears 

Verbs  {U  30-44) 

%  30.  CONJUQATION 

The  conjugation  of  the  Eskimo  verb  is  based  on  a  set  of  slightly 
different  stems;  i.  e.,  they  are  derivatives  from  a  common  base,  which 
in  itself  need  not  be  of  the  character  of  a  verb.  The  personal  verb- 
suffixes  follow  the  stems  as  terminals.  The  suffixes  (the  verb-signs) 
have  different  meanings,  constituting  at  the  same  time  the  modes  of 
the  verb.  Accordingly  the  stem  of  the  verb  alternates  during  the 
conjugation.  From  the  base  kapi  are  formed  the  verb-stems  kapiy^ 
kapi'wo^  kap^wa^  kapi^le^  ka'pihLo^  etc.  (see  §  31).  Since  each  of 
these  stems  has  its  own  set  of  six  or  eight  personal  endings,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  system  of  conjugation  must  be  very  complex.  More- 
over, there  are  four  classes  of  conjugation,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence in  form  of  the  bases.    Examples  of  these  classes  are — 

Class  I,  *kapi^  the  last  syllable  weak  (unstressed),  and  invariably 
ending  in  a  normal  vowel  {a^  /,  u). 

Class  II,  "^piye  (piyd)^  the  last  syllable  weak,  and  ending  in  e  alter- 
nating with  a. 

Class  III,  *^/'H  {tikik)^  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  but  never 
ending  in  a  uvular. 

Class  IV,  ^a'toq  {ato)^  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  and  ending 
in  a  uvular  {q>r). 

Thus  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  conjugation  depend  not  only 
upon  the  final  sound,  but  also  upon  the  stress,  of  the  bases.  These 
differences  affect  the  constituting  suffixes.     Class  I,  for  instance,  adds 
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in  Greenlandic  vx>q  in  the  same  modes  in  which  Classes  III  and  IV 
add/w^. 

A  consideration  of  the  endings  of  the  conjugated  verb  proves  that 
most  of  them  coincide,  partially  at  least,  with  the  possessive  suffixen 
of  nouns.  The  etymological  researches  strengthen  this  hypothesis 
concerning  the  common  origin  of  these  elements.  Only  some  few 
of  the  personal  verb-endings  deviate  absolutely  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  possessive  suffixes  of  nouns.  They  may  be  elements  of  a  foreign 
origin  or  obsolete  suffixes. 

Of  a  neutral  character,  lacking  any  mark  of  personality,  is  the  ending* 
of  the  third  person  singular  -oq  {-poq^  -"i^ooq)^  dual  -uk^  plural  -u^,  which 
quite  agrees  with  the  common  absolutive  ending  of  the  noun;  and  in 
so  far  we  might  speak  of  an  absolutive  of  the  verb,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  we  find  no  corresponding  suffixless  relative  {-up)  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  finite  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the 
system  of  verb  conjugation,  not  one  set,  but  two  or  three  sets,  of 
absolutive  possessive  endings,  and  another  set  of  relative  possessive 
endings. 

The  modal  suffixes  are  inseparable  from  the  personal  endings;  but 
they  may  be,  and  really  often  are,  severed  from  the  base  by  the 
insertion  of  other  suffixes.  Many  of  these  infixes  are  of  a  modal 
character;  but  since  they  do  not  affect  the  endings  of  the  words,  we 
shall  not  treat  them  here. 

The  only  indication  of  tense  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  Eskimo  verb 
is  expressed  by  modes  x  and  xi  (see  §  32).  '  As  for  the  other  modes, 
the  past  tense  may  sometimes  be  expressed  by  infixing  -aluaripoq)^ 
'8iTna{woq)\  and  the  future  tense,  by  infixing  ssa  (ssaiooq^  in  the  third 
person  singular  contracted  to  -ssooq)^  or  -u7na{woq)y  'Umaari^poq). 

§31.    SYNOPSIS  OF    POSSESSIVE    ENDINOS  OF  NOUNS    (N.)    AND 

VERBS  (V.)  » 

The  paradigms  in  the  next  following  sections  are  confined  to  the 
West  Greenland  dialect. 


1  The  dual  endings  are  left  out  here  (cf .  $  26).    The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  modes  (see  {  82). 
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Simple  Absolutive  Possessives,  or  Compounds  made  up  of  one  of  the  AbsoltUive  Singular  or 
Piural  Signs,  9,  k,  t,  -{-Possessive  Suffix 


N. 

V. 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

lat  per.  sing.  . 

para 

kka 

va  n  VI  VII     ra  iii  v 
VIII  xn  IV IX 

JtifcO  HI  V  IX 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

itt 

tUwU 

tt<  II  VI  VII    «tt  V 

Ui               rif  XII 

tUlYU  VIII  IX 

U  III  IX 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

a 

ei 

7  II  VI  vn  viii 

a  ni  VII  vni  ix    ra  xii 

i  III  IX 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

ene 

ne 

ne  VI  viii    nne  ix 

ne  IX  VIII 

l8t  per.  pi.  .  . 

rptdppui 

V%U  vrnt 

rput  ni  V  vin  xn 
pput  IX 

Vut  II  VII 

wU  m  V  VIII  IX 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ru  $96 

se 

rte  ni  viii  xn 
Me  IX 

»c  n  ni  rv  VI  VII  ix 
«ei 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

at 

Ue 

at  III  VII  IX    rat  xii 

(  II  IV  V 

U  in  vin  IX 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

rtikmk 

UkHk 

rfflfc  VIII  XII 

tik 

tHkm 

1 

tik  VI  VIII  IX 

In  the  compounds,  q  changes  to  r  before  a  consonant  or  between 
vowels  (§  4). 

ka  is  assimilated  to  88 
tk  is  assimilated  to  kk 
kn  is  assimilated  to  nn 
kt  is  assimilated  to  it 
kp  is  assimilated  to  pp 

B 

Relative  Possessives 


N. 

V.  X.  XI 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Lst  per.  sing.     .    . 

marma 

ma 

ma 

.^ 

2d  per.  sing. 

wUrpU 

wU 

wU 

.  - 

8d  per.  sing. 

cUa 

iM 

at 

- 

4th  per.  Sing. 

merme 

me 

me 

~ 

lst  per.  pi.    . 

wta 

wta 

- 

wta 

2d  per.  pi.     . 

XOBC 

vfse 

- 

wte 

8d  per.  pi.     . 

ata 

i»a 

- 

aia 

4thper.pl.    . 

mik  rmik 

mik 

— 

mik 
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c 

Compound  Verbal  EjidingSy  Composed  of  an  Unagcertained  Element  iy<ipf)  -i-  a  Pio#- 
sestive  Ending^  or  of  Two  Aosolutive  Possesnven,  or  of  a  Relative  Possessive  -f-  «» 
Ab9olutive  Possessive  (B -\-  A  or  B  +  D)^ 

SINGULAR  OBJECTS 


me  .   .    . 

1     thou— me 

rma  III 
1  mmaixx  xi 

you— me 
8ivai 
tptipa  III  IX 

XXI 

he— me 
a-9a  ni  ix  x 

XI 

they— me 

III  IX  X  XI 

he  (8E)»— me 

miyax 

nifaxi 

they  (8B>— me 
mi99a       « 
•mt*9«)     X 
ftiwva        « 
*tUt9a)  XI 

thee  ... 

I— thee 

i     or 
avU  III  IX  X 

XI 

we— thee 

wtm  « 
*iotagitl)  iii 

IX  XXI 

he-thee 
atit  IV  IX  X 

XI 

they— thee 
attit  III  IX  X 

XI 

he  (8B)-thee 

mitUx 

nUUxi 

they(8B)- 
thee 

numtx 
mmt  XI 

him   ... 

!      I— him 
1  wko  X  XI 

we— him 
uHyoT  XI 

thou— him 

X  XI 

you— him 
fiuJfciiT 
wHuk  X  XI 

he(8B)— him 

minkx 

niukxi 

they  (SB>- 

him 
mUttox 
fUktoxi 

him   (8K)« 

I— him  (SB)s 
tmnrix  X  XI 

1 
1 

we— him  (8B) 
wlinne  ix  x 

XI 

thou— him 

(8B) 

nne  (<*<nc) 

IX  XXI 

you— him  (8E)i  he— him  (sb) 
wHnnt  IX  X  '  an«  ix  x  xi 

XI 

they— him 

(8E)« 

anite  {*<ttu) 

IX  X  XI 

PLURAL  OBJECTS 


as    .    .    . 

thou— us           you— us 
tutivut  III  IX     wsitnd  III  IX 

1       X  XI                1       X  XI 

!  givut  I 

he— U8 
atii^  III  IX 

X  XI 

they— ui 
cUivut  III  IX 

XXI 

he  (8B)i-u8 
mitivut  X 
fUHvutxi 

they  (8B)«— u« 
fiU9i9vix 
nitiv^xi 

you  (pi.)   . 

'       I-you 
;  wse  III  V  IX 

i       X  XI 

1 

1 

we— you 
w9e  III  V  IX 

X  XI 

he— you 
a«e  III  IX  X 

XI 

they— you 
<ue  III  IX  X 

XI 

he(8E)— you 

miiex 

niMXi 

they  (SB)- 

you 
mi8ex 
nUe  XI 

them   .    .    , 

1 

1     I  —them 
wkU  III  V  X 

XI 

I— them  (8E)« 
wtikix  X  XI 

we— them 
iott?n*inv  X 

XI 

we— them 

(8E) 

wtikix  X  XI 

thou— them 
kkUy  X  XI 

you— them 
wHfrikx  XI 

he  (8E)— them 
mtvUx 
nivit  XI 

they  (8B)- 

them 
mikkikx 
nikkikxi 

them  (8E) « 

thou— them 

(SB) 

Uik  IX  X  XI 

you— them 

(8E) 

Uik  IX  X  XI 

he— them  (8E) 
aiik  IX  X  XI 

they— them 

(8B)« 

aOk  IX  XTii 
imvik     C 

>  In  this  tabic  wt,  ws,  wk,  stand  throughout  for  «vtt,  wm,  ti^kk,  which  are  phonetically  more  correct. 

>  (8E)  i.  e.,  the  Latin  reflexive  pronoun,  here  only  used  to  indicate  a  like  grammatical  function 
of  the  Eskimo  me,  mik,  tik^  ne,  nik, 
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Simple  Perianal  Suffixes  Peculiar  to  Certain  Parts  of  the  System  of  Conjugation 


(v)ix 


1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 
Sd  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  sing. 

1st  per.  pi. . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 


8d  per.  pi.  . 
4th  per.  pi. 


(ya) 

(tit) 

VO<po 
ne 

to(v) 


kU,vit{q) 


Hwt) 


VOi<fO)  Iro.uk 


\va{<fit),ka 


iuk  i<Hu) 

ti^tU^  tiput 

Vit{<pit) 
Vik{<9ik) 


8uk{<*juki) 


Vik  {<Yk) 


Vo{go)  in  -maiDO^  -payo^  -loyo  (South  Greenland  -mago^  'P<^go^  'lugo\ 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  suk^  iuk^  answering  to  the  Alaskan 
form  -ghwu^  -eu  (Barnum  148, 142).     The  same  may  be  true  of  -uk  in — 

atoruTc  use  it! 
tcJcuwiuk  do  you  see  it? 
atorsmk  you  use  iti 

Thus  the  original  form  of  this  suffix  may  have  been  a  single  <?;  but 
between  e  and  o  a  glide  sound  (semi-vowel)  has  sprung  up  and  become 
self -existent,  changing  to  g^  k^j^  «,  y^  at  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  language. 

yik^  kik^  probably  belonged  originally  to  the  dual,  but  have  assumed 
a  plural  meaning  and  stand  for  yit^  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  second- 
person  forms  ending  in  -yit.  The  initial  y  of  yik^  yit^  of  course,  is 
derived  from  ^,  which  sound  is  otherwise  used  in  these  endings  instead 
of  ^,  except  in  North  Greenland. 

§31 
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ImtiLuU 


§  33.    MODS  L    IHPBBATIVB 

INTRANSITIVE  (A-ENDING8) 


2d  per.  ging. 
2d  per.  pi. . 


(Clus 
of  con- 
juga- 
tion) 


I.    I»f><,    kapiff    TO    STAB 
ONE'S  SKLF 


kajd'vU  (thoo)  stabi 
kapi'yiUe  (yon) 


m.  ka'ta,  kaiav  to  bb 

DBOPPBD,    or   TO    SHBD 
HAIR,  HOIUI8,  ETC. 


IV.  ^jw,  im9  vy 
■arrSB.  to  & 

TV 


k€Ua'9U  dropl 
kata'vUU 


ise^rUenten 
imefr&U 


TRANSITIVE 


Singular 

Plural 

thou— me 

you— me 

I 

Wviv'V^ 

ka,pUi'va                            1 

me    ...    . 

ra 

ka'tat^pa 

katasipa 

]  AC-endings 

IV 

i'HT'va 

isisiva 

thou— us 

you— us 

I 

kapinvtU 

hapiHiful 

ns     .... 

m 

kataiHvut 

katatavut 

D  C-«nding8 

IV 

iserHptU 

iscrtivui                               J 

thou— him 

you— him 

( 

I 

kapitfuk 

kapiHuk                             1 

him  ....  ^ 

m 

kataifuk^ 

kaUusiuk 

DC-endings 

1 

IV 

iaeruk 

iternuk                              J 

thou— them 

you— them 

I 

hapikkU 

kapiHirik                            1 

them 

III 

katakta 

katasipik 

DC-endings 

IV 

isikkU 

isersivik                              J 

1  Some  verba  end  in  -9»uk  in  this  class;  e.g.,tiki8aiik«tikippaa)  comb  to  him  ob  to  these. 

§  34.    MODE  n.    INDICATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE    ( A-ENDING8 ) 


I  {wo) 

kapiwopa 
kapiwopxU 

III  {ppo) 

IV  (rpo) 

Negative  (yyOo) 

I 

ra 

IV 

1st  per.  sing. 
lstper.pl.  . 

katappoput 

Uerpopa 
iterpovvi 

kapipvOapa 
kapiwilavut 

kaiappUa- 
put 

iaeppOapa 
Ueppaa9Ht 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.    . 

kapiwuta 
kapivmse 

kaiappuse 

iierpum 
iaerpuse 

kapiptfilata 
kapirfpUcue 

katappaatit 
kcUappiUur. 

iaeppOatM 
iMppOatt 

8d  per.  sing. 
3dper.pl.    . 

kapiwoq 
kapippui 

katappoq 

taerpoq 
Uerput 

1    kapippUaq 
1    kapivpiLLai 

koUippUcui 
katappiLLot 

iteppOaq 
iseppiiLot 

In  the  positive  dual  the  first  person  ends  m  -?;w^;  the  second  person, 
in  'tik;  the  third  person,  in  -puL 
§§33,34 
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§35.  MODE  m.    INDICATIVE 

TRANSITIVE   (C-ENDINGS) 


thou— me 

you— me 

he— me 

they— me 

I 

kapivforma 

topitooa^ci 

kapiwaainfa 

me    .    . 

III 

kaiapparma 

katappavtaiva 

kalappaatfa 

katappaoffpa 

IV 

iserparma 

itetpa^tsipa 

iterpaaya 

m 

isen 

joappa 

thou— us 

you-UB 

he-u 

they— us 

I 

kapitvawttiptU 

kapitoaw88itntt 

kapivjooHvut 

kapiwtiatiptU 

UB    .     . 

III 

katappavttit^ut 

katappaf^ssitnU 

katappaativut 

katappaoHptU 

IV 

iaerpavtUvut 

iaerpaiP99iptU 

iterpaoHipU 
he— thee 

iaerpaaUput 

I-thee 

we— thee 

they— thee 

I 

kapitDa^kkii  or       ) 
kapiioaaffit             \ 

kapiujawUitrit 

kapiwaatit 

kapiwoaUU 

thee  .  . 

ni 

kaiappavkkit  or     1 
katappaavU 

kaUvppavtUyit 

katappaattt               katappaaUU 

■v| 

iserpavkkU  or         1 
iaerpaavU              J 

I— you 

wen 

pavtHtnt 

UerpaatU                   inerpaaUU 

we— you 

he— you          *        they— you 

I 

kapitoavste 

kapivxiviBe 

kapiwacue             \    kapiwaase 

you  (pi.) 

III 

kaJUippa^ne 

katappavme 

IV 

iterpaiout 

i»erpaw98e 

ittrpaase               i    iterpaaae 

I-him 

we— him 

thou— hhn 

you— him 

he— him 

they- him 

I 

kapivjora 

kapiwarput 

kapiwat 

kapitoartie 

kapivfoa 

kapivHuU 

him    . 

m 

katappara 

katapparput 

katappat 

kaiapparse 

katappaa 

katappaai 

IV 

iaerpara 

iserparput 

iaerpat 
thou— them 

iaerparae 

iaerpaa 

iserpaat 

I— them 

we— them 

you— them 

he— them 

they -them 

I 

ktipivxi^ck 

kapiwawut 

kapivxau 

kapitoax 

kapitoaai 

kapiwaait 

them  . 

III 

katappakka 

katappaunU 

katappaJtU 

kalappase 

katappaai 

katappaait 

IV 

Uerpakka 

iserpawiU 

iserpalU 

Uerpase 

iserpaai 

iaerpaait 

§36 
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§  36.  MODE  rv.    mTEBBOGATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


[bull.  44 


I 

lU 

IV 

N^ative 

2d  per.  sing. .    . 
2dper.pl.     .    . 

8d  per.  sing. .    . 
8dper.pl.     .    . 

kapiwU 
kapiufUe 

kajtiwcL 
kaplppat 

katappU 
katappiae 

katappa 
katappat 

iterpU 
iaerpise 

iterpa 
iaerpat 

TRANSITIVE 


♦ 

Clam 

ofoon- 

Juga- 

tion. 

Negative 

me.    . 

IV 

thou— me 
kapiwiva 
iterpipa 

you— me 
kapiwUiiifa 
iaerpinpa 

thou— me 

you— me 

U9  .    . 

I 
IV 

kopiwisiput 
iserpUiput 

you— us 
kapiwHyvt 
itrpiMiyui 

thou— us 

you— « 

him    .    1 

I 

IV 

thou— him 
kapiwiuk 
iserpiuk 

you— him 

thou— him 

you— him 
-VWiH^nk 

1 
1 

them.    |:      /^ 

1 

thou— them 
kapiwivU 

you— them 
kapi%Di9ifik 
i»erpUi9ik 

thou-^hem 

1 

yon— them 
-9vai»i9ik 

§36 
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§87.  MODE  V.    OPTATIVB 

INTRANSITIVE 


III 


IV 


Negative 


l8t  per.  sing.  .    . 
2d  per.  pi.      .    . 


kapUana  wish  I 
would  stab  my- 
self 

kapilata 


kaioLLavck 


katoLLcUa 


iserLanawleh  I 
might  enter 

isenata  n 


't^t^ikkUe 
-VpikkaU 


TRANSITIVE 


me  .    . 

I 
IV 

IV 

he— me 
kapiUpa 
iteriipa 

they— me 
kapUiwa 
iseriiw^ 

us    .    . 

he— us 
kapOigitntt 
iMerLiHvut 

they— us 
kapiUtivut 
iseriisivui 

thee    . 

I 
IV 

I 

IV 

I— thee 
kapilaickktt 

iterLawkkit 

I— you 
kapila^tse 
IseriAVBtK 

we-thee 
kapOa^mi^ 

iseriAvHUvU 

he-thee 
kapUitU 

UerLUa 

they— thee 
jkapUUUi  or 
[kapUisU 
r  iserLitm  or 
1  iseriisU 

you  (pi.) 

■ 

we— you 
kapUa»99e 
i9€rLa^t9e 

he— you 
kapUiic 
iseriite 

they— you 
kapUise 
iseriUe 

him     .    1 

1             I-hlm 
I      1    kapUara 
IV     1    iter  Lara 

we— him 
kapilarput 
iaerLarpui 

he— him 
kapUiuk 
iteriiuk 

they— him 
kapUirmik 
iseriUtuk 

them  . 

I— them 
I      1    kapilakka 
IV     '    iserLakka 

we— them          |        he— them 
kapilavmt                 |    kaptiipU 
Ueriawut                     iaerLiyU 

they— them 
kapUitivik 
iierLiaivik 

Negative  forms  are — 
-yioikkiliuJc  he — him 

44877'— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 66 


'i)yikJdli7)it  he — them 


§37 
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§  38.  MODE  VI.     CONTEMPOBATIVE 

Stabbing^  or  being  stabbed 


Intransitiye  (Active  or  Paariye) 


Kegatire 


Ist  per.  sing. 
1st  per.  pi.  . 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

4th  per.  siiig. 
4th  per.  pi. . 

8d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi.  . 


kapiLLova 

kapinna^^ 

kapiLLtUa 

kapifmata 

kapiLLuta 

kopinnaiit 

kapiLLtue 

kapinnate 

kapiLLune 

kapinnane 

kapiLLuttk 

kapinnata 

Transitive  or  Passive 

kapiLLoyo* 

kapinnapo 

kapiLLoi^* 

kapinnayit 

» That  is,  I  WITHOUT  being  stabbed. 

>That  is,  WB,  he,  i,  etc.,  stabbing  him,  or  he  being  stabbed  by  uh,  him,  mr,  etc. 

•That  is,  stabbing  theh,  or  they  being  stabbed. 

§  39.   MODE  Vn.     VERBAL  NOUN  OB  VEBBAL  AI>JECnVE 

a  (noun). 
Examples: 

^asasse  [a*sa8e\  with  third  person  possessive  suffix  asoHsia  twe  one 

WHO  LOVES  HIM,  Kosmvoq 
^ikiorte^  in  third  person  possessive  ikiortaa  the  one  who  help:* 

HIM,  HIS  HELPER,   <ikiorpoq 

§    (noun  or  adjective). 


I 

IV 

Negative 

l8t  per.  sing.    .    . 

kxxpxMoi^ 

iaertova  I  who  enter 

-ppUtopa  I  who  don't  — 

lstper.pl.  .    .    . 

kapisa^ut 

iterioptU  we  who  enter 

-ptfii^ov^ 

2d  Der.  sing.    .    . 

kapinua 

iaertutU  thou  who  dost  enter 

VVitMU 

2dper.pl    .    .    . 

kapi»u$e 

i»erttite  you  who  enter 

-vrnttute 

Udper.siDg.    .    . 

kapiaoq 

isertoq  he  who  enters 

Wittoq 

8dper.pL   .    .    . 

kapiaut 

isertut  they  who  enter 

Wittut 

§§  38,  39 
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Examples: 

asassaq  one  who  is  loved 
asdssara  my  beloved 


aaasadt  thy  beloved 
asassda  his  beloved,  etc. 


Ill 


l8ti>er.8ing ^a<A</aramy  dropped  one  (the  thing  I  dropped) 

lstper.pl.  .    - ^    j;a(dttarpui  our  dropped  one  (the  thing  we  dropped) 

2d  per.  sing JtcU^Etta/ thy  dropped  one  (the  thing  thou  droppedst) 

2d  per.  pi kaJUiUaT9e  your  dropped  one  (the  thing  you  dropped) 

Sd  per.  sing ,    Jtoid/toa  his  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 

3dper.pl Jk(Ua<tad<  their  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

4th  per.  sing ,    toMttaTM- his  (sb)  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 

4th  per.  pi I    kai&ttartik  their  (se)  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

All  the  typical  endings  of  the  possessive  inflection  of  the  nouns 
(§  26)  are  available  in  this  mode. 

§41.  MODE   IX.    TBANSITIVE   PABTICIFLE 

kaplyiya  (S.  W.  Gr.  kapi^lga)  i  who  stab  him  or  that  i  stab 
(stabbkd)  him 


thou— me,  us 
kapivimma 
kapivivtHyui 

you— me,  us 
kapi^vfHva 
kapivi^ssiyrU 

he— me,  us 
kapivoaTfa 
kapipaatiput 

they— me,  us 
kapipaappa 
kapipaoHput 

I— thee,  you 
kapivi^kkU 
kapiffivBte 

we— thee,  you 
kapiifMHvit 
kapiffivtK 

he— thee,  you 
kapipaaiU 
kapipaate 

they— thee,  you 
.kapipaattU 
kapipaase 

I— him,  them 

(SE) 

1    kapipivnne 
kapivivtHk 

we— him. 
them  (SE) 

kapiviwttinne 

kapivMtiX 

thou— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapif^nne 

kapiifUHk 

you— him. 
them  (SE) 

kapipi^Bsinne 

kapipivtUik 

he— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipaane 

kapipaatik 

they— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipaanne 

kapipaatik 

him— I,  we 
'    kapir^iva 
kapiifipput 

y(8E) 

them— I,  we 
kapiffikka 
kapiyiwui 

him— thou,  you 
kapipU 
kapipisse 

them— thou,  you 
kapipitU 
kapipise 

him— he(8E),th€ 
kapiffinne 
kapimUik 

them— he  (SE),  they  (se) 

kapiifine 

kapivitik 

him,  them— he 
kapipaa 
kapipaai 

him,  them— they 
kapipctat 
kapipaa  it 

40,41 
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§  42.  MODE  X.    PAST  TENSE  AND  CAUSAIi  PBOPOSITION 

Jcapi/ijama  when  (as)  i  stabbed  myself,  bbcatjse  i  stab 
(stabbed)  myself 

intransitive 


I 

ni 

IV 

Negatire          | 

1st  per.  sing. 
lstper.pl.  . 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

4th  per.  sing. 
4thper.pl.  . 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 

hOakkama 
kaiakk&fma 

kaiakkawU 
kaiakka^ite 

katdkkame 
kattakkamik 

katimmit 
kcUdmmata 

Uercana 
iaertwUa 

ifcrawU 

iterame 
i$emmik 

isermat 
iscrmita 

kapi99innimt»e       ' 
kapiw^Mname 
kapip9i^i»^^'*^        1 
kapi^^mmat 
kapiwimmata         i 

TRANSITIVE 


I    thou— me,  us 

I    kapi^mma 
kapiyivUiifut 


I  I— thee,  you 

I  kapipt^kkit  or 

I  kapiyaaffU 

I  kapipa^Bse 


I— him  (8E), 
them  (SE) 

kapiijirnvM 

kapivavtWc 


you — me,  us 

kapip&wsttva 
kapiyavBHifut 


we— thee,  you 

I  kapipd^HHjfU 
kapiy^^sse 


he — me,  us 

kapimviaya 
kapimnuUif^ut 


he— thee,  you 

kapimmatU 
kapimnuue 


we— him  (sk),  |  thou— him  (se), 

them  (SE)  '      them  (se) 

kapip&^tinne  j    kapip&nne 

kapivd^ttik  |    kapiviUik 


they— me,  us 

JbipimmaiTTa 
kapimmaHput 


they — thee, 
you 

kapimmaUit 
kapimmage 


you— him  (SK), 
them  (SE) 

kapipdfB99inne 

kapip&iHtik 


he(8B)— me,as 

kapi^ffU^ 
kapiffomisijfui 


he  (SE)— thee, 
you 

kapipamisU 
kapipamitc 


he— him  (se), 
them  (BE) 

kapimmane 

kaptiHfnaak 


they  (8E)—me, 


I— me,/ 


us  I 


kapipami^fa  j 
kapif 


they  (SE)- 
tliee^yon 

k€spi9amimQt 

kapiyamitU 

kapipamur 


they — himf«;, 
them  (SE) 

kopitfUM9IM€ 

kttpimwtatit 


I— him,  them 

kapixfi^kko 
kapiv^vikkU 


we — him,  them 

kapipivUipo 
kapi^^vttipik 


§42 


thou- him, 
them 

kapipakko 

kapipdkkit 


you— him, 
them 

kapipA^i^tsiuk 

kapiviiosHpik 


he— him, 
them 

kapimmapo 

kapimmavU 


they— him. 

them 
kapimmauMk 
kapiamati9(k 


he  (SE)— him, 
them 

kapipamiuk 

kapipanUpU 


they  (SB)— 
him,  them 

kapipamiOik 
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§  43.  MODE  XL  FUTTTBE  TENSE  AND  CONDITIONAL  PBOPOSITION 

kapitfutna  when  (in  future)  i  shall  stab  myself,  if  i  stab 

MYSELF 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 
kapipuma 

III 

IV 

NegaUve 

1st  per.  Ring  .    . 

katakkuma 

iserujna 

kapiwiiekuma 

Ist  per.  pi.    .    . 

kapipuittta 

katakku^cUa 

i^eruMta 

kapitnnkkuwtta 

2d  per.  ring.     . 

kapiTfuwit 

katakkuwU 

iservunt 

kapivyikkuvrU 

2d  per.  pi.     .    . 

kapipu»»se 

katakku»8te 

i9eru»8»e 

kapippikku»89e 

4th  per.  sing.    . 

kapiffune 

katakkune 

Uerune 

kapit^ikkune 

4thper.pl.    .    . 

kapivunik 

katakkunik 

istrunik 

kapitn^ikkunik 

3d  per.  Ring. 

kapippdl 

kfdappat 

Uerp&t 

kapiwipp&t 

3d  per.  pi.     .    . 

kapippaia 

katippaia 

Uerpata 

kapiifffippaia 

TRANSITIVE 


thou— me,  us 

kapirtumma 
kapiilfwetHffut 

you— me,  us 

kapiilfu^wiva 
kapiffwustiilfxu 

he— me,  us 

kapippava 
kapippatiyut 

he— thee,  you 

kapippatit 
kapippase 

they— me,  us 

kapippayva 
kapippatiytd 

he  (HE)— me,  us 

kapiffuntTfa 
kapiyunisipui 

he  (8E)— thee, 
you 

kapiyujiisU 
kapiyunise 

they  (8E)— me, 
us 

kapipuniypa 

kapipunisiyut 

I— thee,  you 

kapiifu^kkU 
kapiyn^tse 

we— thee,  you 

kapirni^'^Vi^ 
kapi^vste 

they— thee, 
you 

kapippamt 
kapippase 

they  (8E)— thee,  i 
you 

kapipuniltit  or 

kapiyunisit 

kc^punise 

I— him,  them 

(8E) 

kapiifWorvM 
kapii^^/ftHk 

we— him,  them 

(HE) 

kapiffw^ifine 
kapivunik 

thou— him, 
them  (SK) 

kapiyunne 

kapivuttik 

you— him, 
them  (8K) 

kapivutestinne 

kapiywtttik 

he— him,  them 

(8E) 

kapippane 
kapippatik 

he— him,  them 

kapippa^ 
kapipparril 

they— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapippannt 

kapippatik 

I— him,  them 

kapijuvkko 
kapivutBlckit 

we— him,  them 

kapipuvUipo 
kapivuvttivik 

thou — him, 
them 

kapiynkko 

kapivukkU 

you— him,  them 

kapiywstiiik 
kapivuitfssiyik 

they— him,them 

kapippastuk 
kapippaiivik 

he  (8E)— him, 
them 

kapiyuniuk 

kapiyunivU 

they  (8E)— him, 
them 

kapivunikko 

kapiyunikkik 

§44.  MODE  Xn.     AB  STB  ACT  NOUN 

hapineq  the  act  of  stabbing  one's  self;   the  being  stabbed 
(by  another);  a  stab,  wound. 


Absolutlvo 

I 
kapineq 

II 

III 

kutdnneq 

IV 

Negative 

singular 

piyineq 

isemeq 

Vyinneq 

§§  43,  U 
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These  forms  are  inflected  alike,  following  the  paiadigm  of  erruq 
(§28);  for  instance, 

1st  per.  sing.    .    .    .  kapmera  my  stab  (stabbing,  being  stabbed) 

1st  per.  pi kapinerput  our  stab 

3d  per.  sing.    .    .    .  kapmera  his  stab 

3d  per.  pi kapinerat  their  stab,  etc. 

Defectiye  Inflection  (§§46-48) 

§  4S.  Prevalence  of  Possessive  or  Absolute  Infl^€ytiott  in 

Certain  Words 

Some  words,  or  groups  of  words,  can  take  only  certain  series  of 
the  suffixes  previously  descril)ed.  All  true  nouns  may  take  any  of 
the  inflectional  suffixes  of  nouns,  though  of  course  in  many  cases  the 
meaning  causes  one  series  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  others,  or 
prevents  their  being  inflected  equally  through  all  the  forms  of  declen- 
sion. We  have  already  mentioned  some  words  that  are  confined  either 
to  the  plural,  or  to  the  dual,  or  to  the  singular  (§  17). 

Likewise  there  are  words  that  are  nearly  always  possessive,  whUe 
others  occur  generally  without  possessive  pronouns.  To  the  first 
group  belong  such  words  as  signify  parts  of  objects;  as,  for  example, 

itsia  the  white  of  an  egg  isau  {<ise)  the  eye  of  a  man 

8iua  the  bow  of  a  boat  or  animal;  eye  of  a  needle 

intui  the  inhabitant  or  owner 
of  a  thing 

To  the  latter  group  belong,  for  example — 

tdseq  a  lake  sUa  weather 

nuna  land  nammtneq  self 

ukioq  winter  naliyinnaq  everybody 

Altogether  incompatible  with  possessive  inflection  are  the  demon- 
strative words  (§  60)  and  kina  who,  suna  what,  aLLa  other. 

§  4tf.  Interrogative  and  Personal  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  have  irregular  plurals.  They  form, 
however,  regular  local  cases  from  the  stems  ki  (singular),  kfkkid^ 
(plural),  »u  (singular  and  plural). 

kiria  who,  plural  kikkut  (Al.  klnkut  [i^mum  77]) ;  kimut  to  wmom, 
plui*al  kikkunmit 

1  The  suttlx   kut  scenis  to  mean  society,  family. 

§§45,46  ^  . 
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8una  WHAT,  plural  Boot  \%v:i\  or  \_sY:t\  (M.  cuna^  plural  cuvit)] 

SUmut  TO  WHAT  OE  WHERE  (sume  WHERE) 

The  Alaskan  cha  [ca],  plural  chat  (Barnum  80),  which  is  perhaps 
related  to  the  Greenlandic  suna  what  thing,  is  presented  by  Bar- 
num as  having  both  local  and  possessive  inflection;  but  in  Greenlandic 
these  words  have  no  possessive  inflection. 

Combination  of  first  and  second  persons  and  local  declension  is  seen 
in  the  personal  pronouns: 

uwaya  I;  plural  uwayut  we;  uwa^nne  at  me,  vu^ttmne  at  us; 

iid^nnut  to  me,  ud^ttinnut  to  us;  xid^ttxtt  like  me 
tLLit  thou;  plural  ili^8se  or  i'lisse  [ilisse]  you;  iUinnut  to  thee, 

ili^aslnnut  to  you;  ilittut  like  you,  etc. 

§  47.  Words  Signifyitig  alone,  whole,  all 

The  following  three  nouns,  signifying  the  abstract  concept  alone, 
whole,  all,  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  receive  exclusively  rela- 
tive possessive  endings,  aside  from  the  third  person  singular.  They 
remind  us  of  the  inflection  of  modes  x  and  xi  of  the  verbs. 


Ist  per.  siDg. 

Ist  per.  pi.  . 
1st  per.  dual 

2d  i>er.  Bing. 
2d  i)er.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  dual 

4tli  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  pi.  . 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.    . 


A 


Arin*maIormealone(ouly)      Uooparma  I  or  me  whole 
'       (all  over  the  body) 

ki9t*mnuk 


kisiwU 

kitime 
kitimik 

kiHOt 
kiaeeaa 


Uoovarpit 

tiooyarme 
Uooparmik 

Uooyaasa 


tamarma  I  or  me  whole 
(wholly) 

Uimavftta  all  of  ua 


iamarpU 


tamarme 
tamarmik 

tamaat 
iamadsa 


^48.  Natnerals 

The  distribution  of  the  Eskimo  numerals^  may  be  symbolized  in  this 
manner: 

12345       II  2345  (=123456789  10) 
III  2  3  4  5      IV  2  3  4  5  (  =  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20) 

The  word  for  20  is  inuk  naa^Loyo  a  man  brought  to  an  end,  all 
his  fingers  (or  hands,  I  and  II)  and  toes  (or  feet,  III  and  IV)  being 
counted. 


»Thalbitzer  V  (1908),  1-26. 


§§  47,48 
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The  numeral  system  of  the  Eskimo  is  quinary,  closely  following'  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  man.  An  Eskimo  always  has  recourse  to  his 
fingers  in  counting,  lifting  his  hands  in  front  of  him.  Nevertheless 
the  terms  for  the  numerals  are  not  identical  with  those  for  the  fingers 
or  toes.     (See  examples  below.) 

The  numerals  lack  the  possessive  inflection  except  in  the  third 
person,  by  means  of  which  the  ordinal  numbers  are  formed. 

The  following  numerals  quoted  from  Thalbitzer  (V),  Bourquin, 
Petitot,  and  Barnum,  are  slightly  transcribed  according  to  my  pho- 
netic orthography. 


Cardinal 
numbers 


I  1 

2 

3 
4 
5 


11(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9)  ;. 


West  Greenland 


atcuvBteq 

ImarLXik  or 
ariaa 

pivasut 
sisatnat 
tdLLimat 

IarFineq  or 
avFiniLLit^ 


marLvk 

pitfostd 

IsitamaioT 
qulaailuat* 


10  I  qulU» 


111(11) 


IV(16) 


Iarqaneqor 
arqaniLLit  or 
isikkaneq  or 
UikkaniLLit 

iarwersaneq  or 
arFcraaniLLit 


iunnaor 
[unntsut 


Labrador 


attaiueq 

mOMMUkOT 

agga  [axxa\t 

piffostU 
aittamat 
teaimat  [tdu.inuU\7 

arvlngat* 
[arrivat] 

aggdiiul* 

pipanU 

iHttanuU 

\teUimat  or 
[qoUU  [qoLLU]r 

arqayat  or 
itikkane 


ungna  or 
ungnijut 


Mackensfe  Rlyer 


ataoctq 

\maU9r0k 

pipaeut 
citamat 
taUtnuU 

arvenebrit 

I  avpak  or 
malhronik 

pilfocunik 

1  citamat  or 
qoliniUaat 

qolU 


Uiannerat  or 

igluin-UiAnriehrit  or 
itUlrmerat  arvenetjrit 

i^tU-€(rtxU  OT 
innup-cikpaq* 


Southwest  Alaska 


ataueeq 

malruk 

pi9Vt{fun 

ttamen 

toLLimen 

arvMixxin 

Imatrunlizxin 
piVffajfwUixxiM 
Innunraata 


qoln 


aiaucimtk  e^Mku 
(15)  aJtimiak 


juinok  atameimik 
cipLuku^ 


1  -lU,  plural  of  -lik  hatino,  supplied  with;  in  plural  also  -leet^  Led;  same  as  M.  -lerU^  Al.  -/uxtb 
(Petitot  LIV)  (Bamum  41:  lik,  plural  ligiU). 

>  qtUe  VPPEB  ONE,  in  third  person  possessiye  qulaa  +  Uuat  innbb  onb  (1.  e.,  the  fourth  flng»r,  th« 
forefinger). 

*  Plural  of  qxde  the  upper  ones  (the  hands  or  fingers  as  opposed  to  the  toes). 

4  Corresponds  to  the  Greenland  ordinal  arFervat  the  sixth. 

» Cf.  agga  two  =  Gr.  ariaa  (ordinal). 

*cihpaq,  cf.  cika  REffTB,  retaillk,  Al.  ciptoq  it  EXCEEDe,  Gr.  aitonnera  surplus. 

§48 
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Ordinal 
num- 
bers 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Southwest  Alaska 

1 

jriuLLeq  or 
[siuLLiat 

HvorLeq 

civuleq 

caokleq 

2 

atppaa 

aipapa 

ajpak 

aipa 

8 

pipc^uat 

piyaju4xk 

pivpc^tak 

4 

Bisamaai 

$ittamatf<U 

ttameek 

5 

t&LLimaat 

ummapoi 

toLLimeek 

6 

jarwemat  or 
arFerpal 

nrHnraq 

11 

\arqamat  or 
[arqarpat 

16 

jarrersamat  or 
arFersaryat 

Irregular  Inflection  (§§49,  60) 
§49.  Interrogative  J^ronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  khia  and  suna  have  irregular  relative 
cases  formed  without/?  or  other  labial  modification;  thus— 


Absolutive 

kina  who 
8una  what 


Relative  « 

kia  of  whom 

sua  of  what  (or  soop  <  *8Chupf) 


^50.  Detnonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverha 

The  demonstrative  pronoun?  are  inflected  in  the  following  manner: 

SINGULAR 


Cases 

Endings 

he  (she.  It) 

the  one  referred 
to  (in  speech 
or  thought) 

this  here 

that  yonder 

Absolutive 
RelaUve     . 
AllaUve.    . 
Locative     . 
AblaUve     . 
Instmmentali 
ProsecuUve 

8 

{asu)ma 

muppa 

mane 

mappa 

mippa 

moona 

una 
ooma 

oomane 
oomappa 
oomippa 
oomoona 

taamia 
taavuuma 

taafi>$8umappa 
taa^ttumippa 

m&nna 

matuma 

matumoppa 

matumane. 

maiumappa 

matumippa 

maiunuxma 

ippa 

istuma 

issumoppa 

issumane 

issumappa 

issnmippa 

issumoona 

PLURAL 


AbsoluUve 

kooT 

'uko 

taa^o 

mcUtko 

ikko 

(RelaUve)  .    . 

koa 

'ukoa 

taavkoa 

maibtoa 

ikkoa 

Allative     .    . 

nuppa 

ukunoppa 

taawkonoppa 

makunoppa 

ikkunoppa 

Locative     .    . 

nane 

vkunane 

taa^kunane 

makkunane 

iktunane 

AblaUve     .    . 

nappa 

ukunappa 

taa^konappa 

makunappa 

ikkunappa 

Instromen  talis 

nippa 

ukunippa 

taa^konippa 

makunippa 

ikkunippa 

ProsecuUve    . 

J  noona 
1  (wUipul) 

ukunoona 

laavkonoona 

makunoona 

ikkunoona 

nkunatlput 

taavkonatiput 

makuTiatiput 

ikkunaHput 

§§49,50 
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In  the  same  way  is  inflected  i^nna  (relative  i^ssuma)  the  one  pre- 
viously MENTIONED  (Latin  ille). 
There  are  some  other  demonstrative  pronouns — 

a^nna  he  (she,  it)  in  the  north 

qa^nna  he  in  the  south;  he  in  there  (in  the  house);  he  out  there 
(outside  of  the  house) 

pa^nna  he  up  there  in  the  east 

sa^nna  he  down  there  in  the  sea 

hdnna  he  down  there 

'kif)'f)a  he  there  in  the  south 

piyya  he  up  there  in  the  east 

All  of  these  follow  the  paradigms  of  taa^na  and  iyya.  And  just 
as  the  latter  forms  with  the  prefix  ia  ta^yya  (the  one  pbeviouslt 
MENTIONED  WE  ARE  SPEAKING  of),  SO  all  these  prououus  inaj"  take  the 
prefix  ia  and  signify  the  one  we  are  just  now  speaking  of  (or 
THINKING  of);  as  taitianna^  taqaynna^  tasa^nna^  takanna^  etc. 

These  words  have  no  possessive  inflection.  Still  more  defective  is 
the  inflection  of  the  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  in  which  three  of 
the  inflectional  Endings  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  appear;  e.  g.,— 


Cases 

Endings 

here 

tliere 

yonder 

in  tlie  north 

Locative     .    . 
AUative      .    . 
AblaUve     .    . 
Proeecutive    . 

ne 
pa 

ona 

maane 
maona 

uvjane 
ooya 

u^xoona 

ikane 
ikopa 
ikawa 
ikoona 

awatte 
awopa 

atpavpa 
atpoona 

PAKTICLES  (§§  61>54) 

Although  words  lacking  inflection  are  not  in  themselves  aflfected  by 
the  manifold  changes  due  to  inflection,  some  of  them  at  least  exert 
a  certain  influence  on  the  syntactic  structure  or  on  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  words  governed  by  them.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
modal  and  temporal  particles  (§  52  and  §  53),  and  will  become  clear 
from  the  examples  given  below: 

$61.  Inteijections 

a  amazement  or  bewilderment. 

iHsse  ajiismset'  'a  how  terrible  the  cold  is  I  (literally,  the  cold  its 
badness,  a!) 

ta,  afa^  calls  attention  to  something:  look  hebe  I 
§51 
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€Mj€i  sighing,  especially  iised  by  women  and  children. 

aja  qaaogaa^ya  how  tired  I  ami 
ee^  or  teeq  expresses  scorn  or  irony. 
rk€L  *aa  sudden  pain. 

Jcalckcuik,  assftasahak,  surprise,  wonder,  admiration  (M.  aphpald 
ah  I  [admiration.]) 

For  hunters'  calls,  see  Thalbitzer  I,  323-326: 
dUMB  •  •  •  djRMH*  •  •  used  in  decoying  young  gulls. 
qu'feeq  qu'Peeq  to  old  female  gulls. 
tiiTca'teeq  tdka*Veeq  qrq  to  the  three-toed  gulls. 
haR^tn  haB9tn  to  auks. 
qw  qw  to  i-avens. 

§  62.  Modal  Particles 

aa  calling  attention  to  something.     In  some  cases  it  is  used  as  a  prefix: 
fOaiilna^  'dauna  look  here,  here  it  {yundS  is  I  the  same  as  aajuna 
In  other  cases  it  is  used  as  a  suffix;  e.  g., 
oomoraa  you  there,  come  here  I  {oorria  is  the  relative  case  of  una^ 
thus  meaning  of  him  there) 

aa  is  very  much  like  the  sign  of  the  a  vocative  in  such  cases  as — 
ataata-aa  father! 
aa-makh)  they,  there  I 

atayo  lol  behold  I  (with  future  tense  of  the  verb  following  it.) 
atar^o  nsissayit  try  it  and  you  shall  see  you  will  be  all  right 

snn'aa^Fa  (<8una  what+  uFFa  there)  expresses  surprise. 

u'se  (bringing  something  back  to  his  memory)  now  I  remember. 

usVuFFa  {<u8e-\-  uffo)  1  thought  that .     This  particle  is  always 

followed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun. 
usiuFFa  takussayiya  I  thought  (expected)  I  should  have  seen  him 

qanartoq  Latin  utinam,  followed  by  optative  of  the  verb. 

na'^k     ) 

tiiassa   >•  although  (followed  by  participle). 

inassa  tahussa/riya  ilisai^iyyUara  although  I  have  often  seen  him, 
I  do  not  know  him 

HOorLo  as,  as  if. 

$52 
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§  63.  Temporal  Partioles 

ittaq  a  long  time  ago  (South  Gr.  itsaq). 

ippassaq  yesterday  (M.  iJcpekt^fik). 

uLLutne  to-day. 

qilufnik  soon  (M.  kfnUamik). 

stoma  last  year  (literally,  the  one  just  before). 

hitfoma  hereafter  (M.  Jd/nuncspagun). 

qatja  when  (in  the  preterite). 

qaqoffO  when  (in  the  future). 

qa^qutiyut  at  times,  from  time  to  time 
aqatfO  to-morrow. 

§  64.  Partioles  for  Bxpressing  Question  and  Answer 

a4ip  yes  (M.  ih). 

naaxa  no,  no  (M.  tchuUop^  diunak\  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  7iaaga). 

naatnik  no  (there  is  no;  it  is  not  there). 

na^k  where 

80oq  why 

sooruna  certainly. 

massatne  certainly,  indeed. 

ilumut  indeed,  I  do  not  lie. 

ifntnaqa  perhaps  (M.  tabliu]  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  tluttkuni). 

asukiak  I  do  not  know,  maybe. 

tdssaqa  I  hardly  believe. 

ai  is  it,  do  you  (M.  tutchayotin  ain  comprends-tu?). 

qa'noq  how  (M.  naw-kuty  naw-naw^  kpano-kpano). 

i'UM  isn't  it  so? 

qvjanaq  thanks  (M.  kpoyanapd). 

DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES    (§§66-60) 

§  66.  Gtoneral  Characteristics  of  Suffixes 

In  the  Eskimo  language  suffixes  (and  infixes)  are  used  to  an  extent 
quite  unknown  to  European  languages.^  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapters  that  all  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  ideas 
of  our  languages  are  expressed  by  this  means,  and  that  these  forms 
differentiated  into  a  highly  elaborate  system.  Besides  this,  manj 
concepts  that  enrich  the  subject-matter  of  our  sentences,  and  whicb 

1  Thalbitzer  II.  60-62. 
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vre  express  by  means  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  are  in  Eskimo  suffixes 
attached  to  the  words  expressing  fundamental  ideas.  Nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  Eskimo  ^'words''  (bases,  stems,  and  suffixes)  are  suffixes. 

One  suffix  may  be  linked  to  another,  and  in  this  way  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  base- word  is  gradually  more  and  more  specialized 
and  enriched.  A  whole  sentence  may  be  expressed  in  a  word — in  a 
word-sentence. 

All  suffixes  are  imperfect  words — ^i.  e.,  sound-complexes  or  single 
sounds — each  of  which  has  a  definite  signification.  Without  much 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  suffixes  included  in  compound 
words,  because  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  the  suffix 
phonetic  assimilation  by  the  preceding  and  following  sounds  occurs. 

The  order  of  the  suffixes  is  of  importance,  and  full  freedom  is  not 
allowed  in  their  use.  The  independent  fundamental  word  must  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word-sentence,  and  the  suffixes  are 
attached  to  it  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Such  suffixes  as  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  fundamental  idea  or  its  modes  of  action,  or  which 
refer  to  size  or  time,  follow  these,  and  appear  inserted  between  the 
leading  stem  and  the  inflectional  endings.  These,  in  turn,  are  attached 
more  closely  to  the  whole  word-cluster  than  the  syntactical  suffixes 
which  may  terminate  it;  e.  g.,  -lo  and,  -ttacfiq  also. 

The  majority  of  the  suffixes  may  be  freely  attached  to  any  word. 
Thus-  liorpoq  to  make  or  create  may  be  attached  to  any  word  which 
signifies  something  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  or  created.  But 
there  are  also  many  suffixes  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
class  of  ideas,  and  which  may  be  attached  to  these  only.  The  suffix 
-(r)nar-  means  fob  the  first  time,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  noticing 
something  for  the  first  time:   taJcamarpara^  tvsamarpara  i  see  it 

FOR   THE    first  TIME,   I   HEAR  IT  FOR  THE   FIRST  TIME.      With  other 

words,  like  to  use  a  thing,  or  to  majb^e  a  journey,  for  the  first 
TIME,  another  suffix,  -(r)yaar-,  is  used:  dtorqcuirpara  i  use  it  for  the 

FIRST  TIME. 

There  are  many  adjectival  and  adverbial  notions  for  which  no 
suffixes  exist.  When  for  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  express  a 
group  of  ideas  in  one  word,  or  in  one  compound,  then  the  cluster 
will  be  broken  up,  or  the  expression  will  be  divided  into  two  or 
several  parts.  The  logical  relations  between  these  parts  are  often 
shown  in  the  inflection  of  the  word  expressing  the  idea  that  has  been 
separated.     In  some  cases,  however,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  the 
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inflectional  form,  but  must  be  deduced  from  the  connection.  If  the 
Eskimo  wants  to  say  i  have  a  large  kayak,  this  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word,  because  there  are  suffixes  to  denote  large  {s9tMMq)j  have 
(j-arljpay]),  and  i  (i/a,  w);  but  i  hate  a  bed  kayak  must  be  expressed 
in  two  words,  because  there  are  no  special  suffixes  to  signify  colors, 
so  that  the  idea  red  must  be  isolated  and  expressed  by  an  independent 
word.  The  former  sentence  is  expressed  by  qajarssvaqarpai^  (jtAX  ax- 
LARGE-HAYB-i);  the  latter  by  aa^palcuiHumik  qajaqa^^  Jhere  the 
first  part  (red)  Sa  a  participle  of  the  verb  aa^palaarpoq  rr  is  iusd, 
used  in  the  instrumentalis  (-me^),  so  that  the  whole  phrase  tntnslated 
literally  means  red  (or  redly)  kayak-havb-i,  very  mucli  slb  one 
would  say  i  row  quickly  in  a  kayak. 

§  66.  Classes  of  Derivative  SiifELxes 

The  suffixes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their   use. 
Some  are  employed  to  transform  the  nominal  or  verbal  qualitjr  of 
the  independent  words,  so  that  nouns  are  turned  into  verbs,  and  verbs 
into  nouns;  others,  merely  to  further  devdap  the  independent  words 
by  enriching  them  with  attributive  ideas,  but  without  transforming' 
their  nature.    Thus  it  may  be  seen,  in  regard  both  to  the  suffixes  and 
to  the  initial  stems,  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  nouns 
and  verbs,  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes,  and  consequently  four  funda- 
mental types  of  arrangement  may  be  observed,  and  symbolized  thus: 

JV>  v=  V;  i.  e.,  a  noun  transformed  by  a  verbal  suffix,  and  so  forming 
a  verb: 

iLL09i  house  +  -liorpoq makes,  ihL^diorpoq  he  builds  a  house 
builds 

pujoq  smoke  -h  -sunnippoq  it  pujor^unnippoq  it  has  the  smell  or 

has  a  smell  or  taste  of  taste  of  smoke 

ameq  skin  +  -erpaa  deprives  ameerpaa  takes  the  skin  off  it, 

it  of  something  skins  it  (e.  g.,  the  seal) 

nassuk     horn   -h   -miyarpua  nassumiyarjma  horns  him,  butts 

makes  a  motion  with  a  part  him 
of  his  body  toward  some- 
thing 

V>n—]!f;  i.  e.,  a  verb  transformed  by  a  noun  suffix,  and  so  making 
a  noun: 

tikippoqHXV\YQs+  -qat{e)com'     tikei'qataa  his  arrival -companion, 
panion  +  -a  his  his  fellow-traveller 
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'P'+'«^=  V;  i.  e.,  a  verb  developed  more  fully  by  a  verb  suflSx,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  complex  verbal  notion: 

zcter{pog)  he  returns +  'a8iuir'    uteramiarpoq   he  hastens   to    re- 
ipoq)  hastens  turn 

N->rn=N;  i.  e.,  a  noun  more  fully  developed  by  a  noun-suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  fully  developed  noun: 

iLLo  house  +  mio  dweller  tLLumio  house  dweller 

iLLo  house  +  ^rest,  remnant     IlluIco  a  ruin 

zLLo  house  +  yyuaq  little  iLLoyytuiq  a  small  house 

Any  compound  ending  in  a  suffix  may  be  transformed  or  further 
developed.  The  suffixes  thus  used  for  purposes  of  development  and 
transformation  may  even  succeed  each  other  within  the  same  group. 
Thus  pishooq  he  gets  {si)  A  thing  {pe)^  of  the  formation  N>  v^  may 
be  further  developed  by  verbal  suffixes  and  become  pisinialerpoq  he 
BEGINS  {'ler-)  TO  TRY  {-niar-)  to  grt  a  thing  (i.  e.,  he  begins  to  buy  a 
thing),  which  is  consequently  the  formation  Nyv+v+v.  The  latter 
is  again  transformed  by  a  noun-suffix  into  pisinialerFik  a  place,  or 

THE  PLACE  (-W^),  WHERE  ONE  (HE)  BEGINS  (or  BEGAN)  TO  BUY  A  THING 

(or  THE  thing),  in  which  change  the  formation  N>v+v-{-v>n  is  pro 
duced;  and  this  may  again  be  transformed  into  a  verb  {pimdaler- 
Fiyaa)  by  means  of  the  verbalizing  -a  (in  the  third  possessive  singular) 

HE  HAS  IT  (or  him)  AS  A  PLACE  WHERE  HE  BEGAN  TO  BUY  THE  THING 

(i.  e.,  it  was  in  that  place  where,  or  of  that  person  of  whom  he  began 
to  buy  the  thing).     In  this  case  the  last  change  gives  the  formation 

^>  v-\-v-\-v  >n>v. 

§  67.  Comparison  of  Eskimo  and  Indo-European   Derivative 

Suffixes 

In  the  first  instance  the  Eskimo  suffixes  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  o\ir  own  languages  by  their  number;  but  they  differ  no  less  in  the 
vitality  of  their  meanings  and  in  their  movability.  Thus  the  diminutive 
endings  in  the  German  Roslein,  Hauschen,  in  the  English  brooklet, 
and  in  the  Latin  homunculus,  servulus,  impress  us  as  being  fossils 
in  comparison  with  the  Eskimo  adjectival  suffixes,  which  may  be 
attached  freely  to  all  words.  In  quite  another  sense  than  in  our 
languages,  the  words  of  the  Eskimo  are  born  on  the  tongue  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Where  we  possess  finished,  fully  developed 
words  or  phrases,  the  Eskimo  create    new  combinations  specially 
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formed  to  meet  the  claim  of  every  situation.  In  regfard  to  word- 
formations,  the  language  is  incessantly  in  statu  nascendi. 

The  greater  number  of  the  suffixes  of  our  languages  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  originally  independent  words  (e.  g.,  the  ELnglish  -lt, 
-SHIP,  -DOM,  -SOMB,  -FUL,  -LESS,  etc.).  How  far  the  Eskimo  saffizee 
have  ever  been  independent  words  is  extremely  doubtful;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  Eskimo  mode  of  expression  differs  essentially  from  oars  in  the 
peculiar  power  that  the  suffixes  have  of  linking  themselves  not  simply 
to  an  independent  word- stem,  but  to  each  other,  with  the  result  that 
a  complex  of  ideas  may  be  developed  and  enlarged  within  tlie  limits 
of  a  single  word.  We  think  in  sentences,  but  the  Eskimo's  thought 
lives  and  moves  in  the  word  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb.  £ven  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  included  in  the  word-sentence;  e.  g.,  iLLoqaryxrf^ 

I  HAVE  A  HOUSE. 

§  58.  Inflection  and  Polysynthesis 

These  peculiar  characteristics  have  determined  the  viewpoint  taken 
by  philologists  in  regard  to  the  Eskimo  language.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Danish  scholar  Rasmus  Rask,  who  knew  the  lan- 
guage through  the  grammars  of  the  missionaries  Paul  Egede  {1760) 
and  Otho  Fabricius  (1791,  2d  ed.  1801),  and  who  has  descnbed  it  in  a 
chapter  of  his  ^^UndersOgelse  om  det  gamle  Nordiske  eller  Islandske 
Sprogs  Oprindelse''  (1818). 

H.  Steinthal  ^  referred  the  Eskimo  and  the  Mexican  languages  to  a 
special  type,  the  so-called  snfVEBLEiBENDB  type  of  W.  v.  HumboMt, 
which  ^^  draws  the  object  into  the  verb  and  usually  also  combines  the 
governing  word  (regens)  and  the  attribute  into  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 
word-formation  has  swallowed  up  the  sentence-formation,  the  sentence 
merges  into  the  word;  those  who  use  these  languages  do  not  speak  in 
sentences,  but  in  words.''  According  to  Steinthal,  this  type  of  ian- 
guage  belongs  neither  to  the  agglutinative  nor  to  the  stem-isolating 
type;  it  must  be  called  a  "  formless"  type  of  language. 

Lucien  Adam,  who,  at  the  Americanist  Congress  of  1883,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  the  Greenland  language  to  other  languages,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Eskimo  language  is  not  polysynthetic,  as  are 
many  other  languages  of  North  America,  but  is  only  a  derivative  Ian- 

>  H.  Steinthal.  Charakterlstik  der  hauptsftciilichsten  Typen  des  SpnchbMies  (Neiibearbeitao«Too 
Miflteli,  Berlin,  1898). 
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guage.  He  set  forth  that  the  derivation  A  l'inpini  o2  this  language 
is  due  only  to  exaggeration  of  a  method  which  is  common  to  all  poly- 
syllabic  languages,  and  that  the  Eskimo  language  differs  from  other 
American  languages,  and  from  the  Ural-Altaic  language,  merely  by 
the  exaggemtion  of  the  derivative  method. 

As  regards  the  descriptive  term  polystnthetic,  it  would  seem  that 
it  very  appropriately  expresses  the  conglomeration  or  clustering  of 
ideas  which  occurs  in  Eskimo  word-sentences.  To  use  this  term  as 
applying  to  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole  is  an  exaggeration,  only 
in  so  far  as  that  not  all  ideas  are  expressed  polysynthetically,  but  artic- 
ulate sentences  also  occur. 

We  are  no  doubt  as  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  form-endings  and 
inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language  as  we  are  in  speaking  of  them  in 
those  languages  that  are  specially  regarded  as  inflectional.  Thus  in 
the  Eskimo  language  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  to  indicate 
number,  case,  person,  etc.,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  syntactic 
relation  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  means  of  special  endings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  in  the  signification 
anci^  use  of  the  forms  certain  logical  and  fundamental  differences  from 
the  grammatical  system  of  our  languages  occur,  which  differences  give 
evid3nce  of  marked  peculiarities  in  the  psychic  basis  of  the  Eskimo 
language. 

§  69.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  the  Eskimo  mind  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  noun 
and  the  verb  seems  to  be  extremely  vague,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
structure  of  the  language,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inflectional  end- 
ings are,  partially  at  any  rate,  the  same  for  both  nouns  and  verbs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  possessive  suffixes. 

The  part  played  by  the  possessive  suffixes  in  the  Eskimo  language 
extends  far  beyond  the  use  which  our  languages  make  of  the  '*posses- 
sive  pronouns."  The  person-suffixes  of  the  Eskimo  v^rbs  prove  to  be 
identical  with  the  possessive  suffixes  of  the  nouns  (equivalent  to  my, 
THY,  his,  our,  etc.),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
noun-character  of  the  verb.  Even  the  verb-forming  suffixes  -woq  and 
'poq  (third  person  singular,  mode  ii)  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
structure  of  the  noun.  Therefore  these  endings  for  the  third  person 
indicative  must  be  regarded  as  impersonal  forms  (kapiwoq  there  is  a 
STAB,  ONE  IS  stabbed),  or  as  marking  the  neutral  form  of  the  finite  verb, 
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which  assumes  a  personal  meanmg  only  when  the  purport  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole  forces  upon  the  speaker  and  hearer  the  idea  of  a 
third  person  that  is  in  a  certain  condition  (passively  or  reflexively). 
Thus  it  happens  that  personal  and  impersonal  verbs  show  Uie  same 
forms  throughout. 

si'dhLerpoq  rain  is,  it  rains 

atorpoq  use  is,  it  is  used 

tikippoq  arrival  is,  he  arrives 

kapvwoq  stab  is,  he  is  stabbed,  or  he  stabs  himself 

Accordingly  the  inflected  verb  in  the  indicative  intransitive  is  prop- 
erly translated  in  this  manner : 

atorpoya  my  use  =  I  am  used 
atorputit  thy  use  =  thou  art  used 
atorpoq  use  =  one  is  used 

«  he,  it,  is  used 
tikippoya  my  arrival  =  I  arrive 
tikippiUtt  thy  arrival  =  thou  arrivest 
ttktp2}og  Arrival = one  arrives 
=  he  arrives 

The  same  applies  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the  tinite  verb;  thus — 

atorpara  my  its  use  =  I  use  it 
atorpat  thy  its  use  =  thou  usest  it 
atorpaa  his  its  use  =  he  uses  it 
kapiwara  my  its  stab  =  1  stab  it 
kapiwat  thy  its  stab  =  thou  stabbest  it 
kapiicaa  his  its  stab  =  he  stabs  it 

In  case  an  independent  word  is  added  as  subject,  it  is  used  in  the 
relative  case: 

Peelip  kapiwaar)a  Peele's  my-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  me 
Peelip  kapiiaaatit  Peele's  thy-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  thee 
Pedip  kapiwaa  Peele's  his-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  him  (another) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  base  of  the  verb  seems  to  have  a  passive 
or  reflexive  sense;  e.  g.,  PeeU  kapiwoq  p.  stabs  himself,  or  p.  is 
STABBED.  Our  transitive  sentence  construction  (he  stabs  ms)  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  an  active  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The 
corresponding  Eskimo  form  of  speech  is  based  on  a  passive  or 
reflexive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  obje<^;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Eskimo  language  no  strictly  transitive  use  of  the  verb  1^ 
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kncwn.  The  verb  is  treated  as  a  noun  +  a  verb-forming  suffix 
(^-^vo^  -too;  -po,  -pa)  which  gives  the  noun  a  passive  or  reflexive  signifi- 
cation, +  the  mark  of  the  absolutive  (-q)  or  of  the  person.  If  we 
translate  an  Eskimo  verb  as  an  active  relation  between  subject  and 
object,  it  is  only  qicasi-transitwe.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather  that 
of  a  passive  than  that  of  an  active  verb.    The  Eskimo  does  not  say 

JIK  STABS  ME;  HE  SEES  ME,  but  rather  MY  BBING  STABBED  BY  HIM  IS, 
MY  BEING  SEEN  BY  HIM  IS. 

Judging  from  these  considerations,  we  get  the  impression  that  to 
the  Eskimo  mind  the  nominal  concept  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is 
predominant.  The  verbal  idea  has  not  emancipated  itself  from  the 
idea  of  things  that  may  be  owned,  or  which  are  substantial.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  named  and  described  in  words,  all  real  things, 
actions,  ideas,  resting  or  moving,  personal  or  impersonal,  are  subject 
to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  observation  and  expression.  We  are 
accustomed  to  conceive  activities  or  qualities  as  essentially  different 
from  the  things  in  themselves,  and  we  have  a  special  class  of  words 
(viz.,  the  verbs)  to  express  them.  They  seem  to  impress  the  Eskimo 
mind,  or  to  be  reflected  by  it,  as  definite  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  things,  and  accordingly  are  named  and  interpreted  by  means 
of  the  same  class  of  terms  as  are  used  for  naming  things.  The 
Eskimo  verb  merely  forms  a  sub-class  of  nouns. 

§  60.  list  of  SuflOzes 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  list  of  suffixes: 

v.  is  suffixed  to  verbs  only. 

N.  is  suffixed  to  nouns  only. 

N>  V  is  suffixed  to  nouns  after  they  have  been  transformed  into  verbs. 
If  neither  v.  nor  n.  is  added,  the  suffix  may  be  attached  to  either 
class  of  words.  The  nominal  or  verbal  character  of  the  suflGus 
may  be  determined  by  its  signification  or  by  its  form. 

INTR.  =  intransitive. 

NTR.  =  neutral,  i.  e.,  transitive  or  intransitive,  according  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  leading  word. 

det^  ait  N.  or  v.  (marks  a  question  or  a  polite  invitation)  how? 

please;  e.  g.,  iLLit-dlt  you,  how?  i.  e.,  is  it  you  (or  yours)? 
ajuppoq  V.  NTR.  frequently 
aludq  (n.),  aluarpoqy.i!f>\^  ntr.  otherwise;  former  (with  proper 

names);  late;  although;  certainly,  it  is  true — but (forms 

conditional  mode  in  verbs) 
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aLLarpoqY^wiB^  prelimiDarily,  provisionany;  first,  yet 

a/rdq  n.  miniature,  diminutive;  a  young  one;  a  little 

arddoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  habit  of.     In  mode  x,  first  person  i 
gular  ariyama  or  araayama. 

asuarpoq  v.  ktr.  hastens  to ;  in  a  short  time,  speedily 

erpaa  n.  deprives  it  of,  removes  the of  it 

erpoq  has  lost  its ;  sells 

erserpoq  has  lost  something  he  possessed 

ersiwoq  has  some  part  of  his  body  frozen 

Fik^  FFik  V.  place  or  time 

riyaa  v.  has  him  (or  it)  (B)  for  his  (A)  place  to ,  he  (it)  ii>  Li 

place  to ,  i.  e.,  he  (B)  is  the  object  of  his  (A's)  action. 

g-j  see  V 

iaarpoq^  m^jaarpoq 

iaqy  liaq^  siaq  N.,  in  third  person  possessive,  maoe  by  him;  is 
first  person  possessive,  made  by  me 

iaq{y,)^  iaqarpoq^  tariaqarpoq  v.  intr.  he  (it)  is  to  be ed  (tJp 

sense  of  this  suffix  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gerundive  k 
Latin) 

iarpaa  n.  deprives  it  of  several  parts,  or  deprives  it  of  its  — 
several  times  (cf .  erpda) 

iarpoq  n.  has  got  it  (his  weapon,  etc.)  injured;  broken 

iarpoq^  liarpoq  n.  intr.  goes  to  (a  place);  is  out  hunting' 

iartorpoq  v.  ntr.  goes  or  comes  in  order  to ;  more  and  more 

imiwoq  v.  ntr.  somewhat,  very  little  more 

iniiaq  N.,  iniw/rpoq  v.  ntr.  only;  exclusively,  constantly;  without 
hesitation 

ioq  V.  NTR.  also,  too;  indeed 

iarpoq^  liorpoq  N.  works,  manufactures;  transitive,  works  (some- 
thing) FOR  him 

iuppaa^  liuppaa  N.  works  or  makes  a of  it,  uses  it  for  mak- 
ing a 

ippoq^  lippoq  N.  intr.  has  arrived  at  (a  place) 

ippoq  is  without;  is  not 


iaorpoq  n.  intr.  has  gone  or  come  to  fetch 

issarpoq^  lissarpoq  N.  intr.  takes  a with  him;  carries  (some- 
thing) with  him 
jaarpoq  v.  ntr.  early 

jawoq  V.  INTR.  is  apt  to,  may  easily 

juippoq^  suippoq  v.  intr.  never 

qcMPq  V.  NTR.  (intensive)  very  much,  strongly 

qarpoq  N.  intr.  has ;  there  is 

qat^  in  third  person  possessive,  his  companion,  fellow;  another 

OF  THE  same  kind 

qatiyaa  has  him  as  (for)  his  companion 
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qattaarpoq  v.  ntr.  many  in  succession;  several  times 
qinawoq  v.  ntr.  it  might  easily  come  to  pass;  wish  he  (it)  would 
not  • 

gut  N.  or  V.  appurtenance;  instrument  by  means  of  which 

kanneq  N.,  Tcamierpoq  v.  towards;  nearly,  not  far  from 

karpoq  v.  intr,  suddenly 
Jcaarpoq  v.  intr.  with  long,  equal  intervals 

Jcdsik  N.,  k<mppoq\\  ntr.  vexatious,  bad;  odiously,  badly;  unfor- 
tunately 
ka^ssak  n.,  ka^saappoq  v.  intr.  vexatious,  vexatiously;  ugly 
katappoq  ntr.  has  got  too  much  of ;  is  sick  of ;  is  tired 

by 


kippoq  N.  INTR.  has  (a)  little;  has  little 

ko  N.  refuse,  waste;  remnant;  cast  off,  left  off 
kootaarput  or  -rpdai  n.  (by  numerals)  at  the  time 
kulvk  N.  pitiable;  wretched 
kiduppoq  V.  NTR.  rather  little,  tolerably 

kkappaa  v.  regards,  deems,  takes  him  for 

kkut  N.,  family,  society,  company 
Lhdppoq^  LLattiarpoq  v.  ntr.  a  short  time,  a  moment 
LLdttaarpoq  ntr.  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time 
LLarpoq  v.  ntr.  with  speed;  with  might  and  main 

LLarqippoq  v.  ntr.  he  is  very  clever  in 

laarpoq  v.  ntr.  but  little;  slowly 

Imvoq  V.  INTR.  impulsively;  in  an  unsteady  state 

le  N.  or  V.  but 

leriwoq^  eriwoq  N.  intr.  is  occupied  with,  has  something  to  do 

with 

LLeq  N.    (local  superlative)   the   extreme  one  as   to  place,  the 

most 

lerpoq  v.  ntr.  begins  to ;  is  about  to 

lerpaa^  serpaa  (cf.  erpaa)  n.  supplies  him  (it)  with  a ;  places 

a on  it 

lerssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  intends  to 

leriorpoq  v.  ntr.  in  short  time 

liaq  I,  see  i(iq\  liarpoq^  see  iarpoq 

liaq  II  N.  one  who  travels  to  a  (place);  one  who  is  out  hunting 

or  gathering 

liorpoq^  see  iorpoq 

lik^  pi.  LLit  N.  having ,  supplied  with 

lo  N.  or  V.  and;  lo — Zo,  both and 

looneet  or;  looneet — looneet,  either or 

LLuarpoq  v.  ntr.  well,  right;  opportunely;  completely;  at  all 
LLuinnarpoqy*  ntr.  wholly;  completely 
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LLuppoq^  luppoq  N.  INTR.  has  (a)  bad  ;  v.   xntb.  badly ; 

has  a  pain  (in  some  part  of  his  body) 
lumnnarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  vain 
Imooq  N.  or  v.  like,  as  if  it  were 

mmodq  v.  one  who  is  practised  in ,  skilled  in 

mmaawoq  v.  is  practised  in ,  skilled  in 

mcmoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  state  of 

ms  N.  or  V.  (intensive)  indeed,  then 
mmersorpoq  v.  ntr.  long  time,  long 

rnmippoq  rmippoq  N.  (instramen talis)  makes  a  movement  with 
(that  part  of  his  body) 


mineq  N.  a  piece  of ,  a  fragment  of 

mio  N.  inhabitant  of 

miaaarpoq  v.  ntr.  by  little  and  little;  weakly 

mmioq^  rmioq  v.  ntr.  (rare)  after  all 

miwoq  see  imiicoq 

mukarpoq^  rwmuharpoq  N.  intr.  goes  (is  gone)  in  the  direction 
of 

mtikaarpoq  N.  intr.  is  situated  in  the  direction  of ,  faces 

naq^  maq  N.  peculiar. 

nnaaq^  nnaaT^ua  N.  his  dearest  one,  favorite,  pet 

nnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  enjoys  to ,  with  pleasure,  continues  to 

ncmrpaa^  nnaarpa  v.  makes  it  too ;  finds  it  beyond  bis  expec- 
tations 

narpoq^  nnwrpoq  v.  (this  suflSx  gives  the  third  person  of  the  finite 
verb  a  subjective  sense;  the  third  person  is  used  thus  for  i  as  a 
form  of  modesty;  the  impersonality  =  i) ;  (passive;  thus  used  id 
all  persons)  is  to  be ed,  is ed 

naraa  v:  he  thinks  it ing 

nawiarpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  a  risk  that ;  most  probably  it 

will 

naweerpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  that ;  now 

he  (it)  can  not  more 


naweersarpaa  v.  prevents  him  from 

neq  (verb  abstract;  mode  xn) 

neqarpoq  (passive  suffix,  especially  of  such  verbs  as  are  not  used  in 

mode  ii) 

nerarpaa  v.  says  that  he  (it) ,  says  that  he  is 

ner^Luppoq  v.  ntr.  wrongly  (cf .  LLuppoq) 

nerpoq  v.  ntr.  I  wonder  whether ,  or  if  

neruwoq  v.  ntr.  (comparative)  more 

niaq^  niarpoq  ntr.  aims  at;  endeavors 

nnarpoq  (suffixed  to  local  adverbs)  goes  (to)  there 

nnippoq  (verbal  derivative,  of  the  verb  abstract,  mode  xn) 
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7)aa^  Toa  has  him  (it)  for ,  he  (it)  is  his ;  takes  him  (it) 

for ;  thinks  him  (it)  to  be 

7)ajdk  N.,  rjajappoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  almost 
yasaa/rpoq  n.  is  much  frequented,  full  of 


yaarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  a  high  degree,  very  much     • 

yeeky  rjeety  reet;  yeeput^  reejmt  N.  (or  v.)  pair,  joined  in  pairs; 
reciprocally,  mutually 

yyilaq  v.  ntr*  not  (forms  the  negative  conjugation  in  the  verbs; 
see  §§  32  et  seq.) 

yippoq^  rippoq  n.  ntr.  is  good,  has  good or  nice 

7)ooq  {gooq)^  rooq  N.  or  v.  it  is  related,  it  is  said  to  be 

yyorpoq  N.  intr.   becomes,  grows;   trans,  makes  him  (it)  be- 
come   

7)7)%uiq  N.,  Tyguarpoq  v.  ntr.  little  ,  dear  little;  with  pleasure 

yuppoq  (guppoq)  n.  intr.  longs  for 

padty  passuit  n.  a  multitude,  a  great  many 

palaaq  n.,  palaarpoq  v.  ntr.  worthless;  trash 

paLLappoq^  paZuppoq  ntr.  looks  as  if   ,  sounds  as  if  , 

behaves  as  if 

pah'hdarpoq^  see  wuLLoarpoq 

piluk  N.,  pUuppoq  v.  ntr.  evil,  bad 

ppoq^  rpoq  N.  has  caught  a ;  has  put tone's  clothes)  on 

raa^  see  yaa 

reerpoq  v.  ntr.  has  done  with ,  has  already 

ria/rpoq  v.  ntr.  (in  epic  style)  eagerly 

rippoq  V.  INTR.  is  skilled  in ,  is  master  at 

rqaa^niooput  v.  ntr.  in  emulation;  they  contend  with 

rqajarpoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  had  nearly 

rqammerpoq  v.  ntr.  just,  just. now 

rqa'tpoq  v.  ntr.  hardly,  with  difficulty 

rqaarpoq  v.  ntr.  first 

rqlppoq  v.  ntr.  again 

rqippoq  (cf .  LLarqippoq)  v.  ntr.  is  able  to 

rqissiwoq  v.  intr.  is  or  can  better  now  than  before 

rqissaarpoq  v.   ntr.   doing  to  the  best  of    one's  ability;   dili- 
gently 

rqoorpoq  v.  ntr.  presumably,  most  likely 

rqortooq  N.  has  a  large ,  has  a  great 

rquppoq^  rquppaa  n.  goes  that  way,  along  that  side  of  it 

rquwaa  v.  ntr.  wants  him  to  ,  bids  or  asks  him  to;  intr. 

wants  himself  to  be ed  by  some  one  else 

rhaaq  v.  newly,  recently 

rujuk  N.,  rujuppoq  v.  ntr.  improper,  improperly 

rujoyyuaq  wretched;  miserable,  pitiable 

rujuBsuaq  enormous;  awfully 
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rusuppoq  v.  ntr,  is  inclined  to ,  should  like  to 

sarpaa  v.  (causative)  works  that  he  (it) 

sarpoq^  see  tarpoq 


8saq  N.  future;  something  that  may  be  used  for — 

*8sawoq  V.  ntb.  (future  tense)  shall,  will  (cf.  ssooq  and  ^c^nwi) 
ssaarpoq  v.  intr.  manifoldly 

ssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  has  ceased  to 

ssayawoq  v.  ntr.  thinks  that  he  shall  or  will 

8erp<ta^  see  lerpaa 

siaq  N.  bought;  got  into  one's  possession 

simawoq  v.   ntr.   (preterite,   especially  the  perfect     tense)   pre- 
sumably, likely 
ainndawoq  v.  ntr.  is  able  to;  can 
siorpoq^.  is  out  hunting ;  is  in  search  of ;  moves,  traveU 

in  or  on 

»iwoq^  aaiwoq  gets  or  has  got ;  comes  into  possession  of ; 

comes  across 

ssippcui  N.  manufactures  (that)  to  him  which  he  shall  have 

880oq <  *88awoq  (q.  v.),  1  sing.  8800'Qa;  2  sing.  880otit;  3  sing*,  ssooq; 

1  pi.  880(yr)ut;  2  pi.  88008e;  3  pi.  88apput 

8oraa^  807)aa  v.  thinks  that  he  (it) ,  supposes  that 

88naa<*88a/waa  (see  88mooq)^  mode  in,  1  sing.  88uara;   2    sing- 

88iLat;  3  sing.  88uaa;  1  pi.  ssiuirput^  etc. 
88xmq  N.,  88uarpoq  v.  great,  big;  large;  wide;  greatlj',  strong-ly, 

largely 
8unnippoq  N.  INTR.  has  a  smell  or  taste  of 
88meq  V.  (verb  abstract,  cf .  neq) 
ttaaPq^  88(MPq  N.  and  v.  also,  too 

taailiwda  v.  prevents  him  (it)  from 

taq^  8aq^  88aq  v.  (passive  participle,  mode  vni) 

taq^  8aq^  N.  a  part  of ;  belonging  to 

taaqj  8(mq  N.  a  new 

taarpoq^  8aarj>oq  N.  has  got  a  new 

tarpoq^  sarpoq  v.  ntr.  (iterative)  often,  frequently;  used  to , 

is  in  the  habit  of ;  knows  how  to 

te  V.  (verb  noun,  mode  vn) 
tiyaa^q  v.  intr.  is  so,  is  such 

tiyaa  v.  is  to  him  such ;  has  him  for  his 

tippaa^  8ippaa  v.  (causative)  occasions  him  (it)  to  ,  makes 

him ;  intr.  makes  himself 

toqaq^  8oqaq  N.  old 

torpoq^  8orpoq^  r88orpoq  employs  it  several  times;  eats  it;  uses  it 

toorpoq  V.  ntr.  it  occurred  to  him  that 

tterpaa^  8erpaa;  tteeinoq  v.  waits  for 

tfiaq  N.,  ttiarpoq  V.  NTR.  middling,  moderate;  pretty;  a  short  time 
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tuaq  N.,  tuarpoq  v.  ntr.  the  only  one;  only,  only  one  time 

tuinnarpoq  v.  ntb.  assiduously,  continuously 

tuiooq  N.  intr.  has  a  great ;  has  many 

xtarpoq  n.  has  too  many 

urndarpoq^  jumaarpoq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  will  or  shall  in  the 
future,  not  immediately,  but  later  on 

umawoq^ju7nawog  v.  ntr.  (future)  will,  wishes  to 

unnarpoq^  junnarpoq  v.  ntr.  probably,  most  likely 

unnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  no  longer,  no  more 

uppaa  V.  (this  suffix  transforms  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  transi- 
tive, or  gives  the  transitive  verb  another  object)  with  regard 
to  him  (it);  and  the  other  one  too 

iLseq  V.  state  of ,  quality  of 

lisaq^  usBoq;  inmaq^  r)u%%aq  n.  similar  to ;  imitation  of 


vsdofrpoq^  ussaarpoq  n.  represents ,  makes  it  represent 

plays  that  it  is  — — 
ut  (smt;  t)  V.  vehicle,  instrument,  medium,  means  by  which 

the  cause  of 

utiyaa  v.  by  means  of  that;  on  that  occasion,  for  that  reason 

ut  N.  owned;  belonging  to 

uwoq  N.  INTR.  is  — — ,  is  a 

waLLoarpoq^  paLLaarpoq  v.  too  much;  in  a  very  high  degree 

wik^  see  Fik 

wiyaa^  see  piyaa 

wik  N.,  wippoq  v.  ntr.  proper;  properly,  strictly 
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TEXT 

KAASASaUK 
(Fragment  of  a  tale  from  North  Greenland,  recorded  in  Disco  bay.  1901.) 

Kaasasorujor)uaq  *  auLineq  *  ajormmat'  tii)umissaraluanx>ijo  ^  attanut* 

Kaasasuk  wretched  little       growth        because  not     although  they  ought  to  lutve    onthedonz- 

able  to  taken  him  up  hiil 

iqitarppaa^t**     ilaai^      o^qas'sapput*    ujaraarjijittoq*^      aucJumaarpoq 

they  used  to  throw     his  place-    .       used  to  say  he  being  not  a  stone        later  on  he  will  fror 

him  fellows 

iLLut     aqi'sorssu'it*®    pini'arttunik "    ulikaartut"    naakisarppaa*t" 

houses  very  large  with  hunters  filled  they  used  to  pity  bim 

aLLisarumaLLorjo"  tii)ussarpaa*t"  aLiineq  ajormmat   nulee"   o.qar- 

wanting  to  make  him  grow    they  used  to  take  him     growth        because  not        liis  wife  he 

to  them  able  to 

Feij'issuaa"  *  auineq    ajukasippoq"    attanut    ig'issuk**     irjippaa't^ 

used  to  say  to  her        growth         he  is  unfortunately  on  the  dung-      throw  him         tliey  threw  bim 

unable  to  hill  out 

tiqusissaanlmmat^'  arnarquasaap^^  tigowaa^^  okkarme^*  ineqarLi-une*^ 

(she)  being  without  any  an  old  woman         she  took  him    In  the  front-  liavizi^  her  place 

hope  of  (any  other)  foster  to  her        wall  platform 

child 


>  KaoBOiortijopucuKKaasamk  +  rvjuik)  poor  wretch  +  f^iag  little.    i*>o  before  r  and  y  (§5 10-11). 
K.  is  the  object  of  tii^umUsaraluarLopo  ipUarpaaH. 

*aLL%woq  GROWS,  oLLineq  verb  abstract. 

*ajormat  mode  ix  of  ajorpoq  is  unable  to. 

*tigumitoaa  (=  tipummitvaa)  he  takes  him  with  his  hand  or  into  his  arms.    SulBxes:  sta(r) 
+  cUuaq  +  lopo  (mode  vi). 

» Allative  of  aUdi  (only  in  the  plural). 
.    *ivi{ppaa)  4-  tar{paa)  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

'  iia  COMPANION,  fellow  (house-fellow  or  place- fellow),  third  person  plural  possessive. 

*oqa{rpoq)  +8sa{woq). 

9ujara{k)  +  a<u{woq)  +  vpi{^)  mode  vii. 

^^api{woq)  is  big  +  soq  (mode  Vii)  +  9suaq,  in  plural  ssuU. 

"pe  thing,  something  +  niar{poq)  +  toiq)  mode  vii  +  nik  inHtrumentalis. 

^ulikaaripoq)  is  filled  +  tog,  pluraUu/,  mode  vii. 

i*naak{aa)  (conjugation  li)  +  8ar{ppaa). 

^*aLL{{woq)  (cf.  note  2)  +  «ar(paa)  +  uma{tDoq)  +  Lopo  (mode  vi)  third  person  singular. 

>*Wyu(twia)  +  9ar{paa)  mode  in. 

^*nule  +  t  fourth  person  singular. 

"oqa{rpoq)  (see  note  8)  +  Fevicui)  (conjugation  ii)  +  Mua<«sawaa  future  tense,  mode  in,  third 
person  singular. 

^*ajo{rpoq)  +  k<m{k){poq). 

"Imperative  transitive  singular  (cf.note  6). 

»Cf.note6. 

^^tivusi^woq)  takes  him  to  hebself  (e.g.,  as  her  foster-child)  [cf.  notes  4, 15]  -f-  wa  -|-  enpipaa), 
mode  X,  third  person  singular  (as,  since). 

«ama(g)  woman  +  quasaaiq)  (obsolete)  old. 

•The  transitive  verb  corresponding  to  the  intransitive  iitjtisiwoq  (cf.  note  21). 

•<  Locative  singular <oil:Jfca9. 

*i»c  place  +  qar(poq)  -h  Lune  mode  vi,  fourth  person  singular. 
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tiriummaqulo**  piniartut  kanaaLLutik*^  amarquasaaq  Kaasd^ummik 

and  after  baring  tbe  hunters       they  being  angry        the  old  woman  Kaasassuk 

taken  him 

tirjusimihat^  torssoonut^  pissippaa^t  torssooneelerppoq'**  uLLaakut" 

because  sbe  had      into  the  entrance-     they  moved  be  began  to  live  in  the  on  the  morrow 

taken  him  to  her  paange  him  entiance-pasBage 

anilerunik*'  kammiut   tiqussuaat**   anaataraloQO^   qimmit**    torsoo- 

wben  they  were        the  boot-       they  would  take       using  it  to  thrash  the  dogs     because  they 

about  to  go  out        stretcher  it  with 

neetarmmata'*     arnaquasaarix)^      ilaquLLoijo  **      anaalerttarppaa^t^ 

UHually  stay  in  the  and  the  old  woman  considering  her  as  they  used  to  thrash  her 

entrance-passage  bis  partner 

ai)uniarunik^®    tikikkunik^^    ai)U8imaLLutik^^    katammik    Kaasassuk 

when  they  caught        when  they  came        having  caught  seals        from  the  inner  Kaasassuk 

seals  home  entrance-hole 

Duissooq^'  qii}asii}ut^  assamminik^  qaqissuaat^  aijussatik^^  qalatta- 

he  shall  ascend   by  the  nostrils      with  their  fingers    they  would  lilt  him    their  capture  when  It 

rirjqata**     natsermmut^'     pooi)Utaq    ilissuaat    nererqu'siLLu'tiLLo*^ 

was  boiled  on  the  floor  a  dish  they  would       and  when  they  were  invited 

put  it  to  eat 

neBRisissapput**      E^aasassuk      kisime**      saweqarane"     mikaa'nar- 

they  would  get  the  meat  Kaasassuk  he  only  having  no  knife  using  only 

LLune"     neresarppoq**    arqalannera**    sualuppat*^    kii}utaai    peear- 

his  teeth  he  used  to  eat  the  tearing  it  off  if  he  scolded  his  teeth    they  taking 

«Cf.  note  23,  mode  x  +  lo  and. 

"  <ka'map{poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural. 

"The  object  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  set  in  instrumen tails  (KatudMummik). 

*»<tor89oot  (only  in  plural). 

^torssooH)  +  ne  (locative)  +  ipipoq)  I8  thbrb  -h  Itripoq)  bbgims  to,  mode  ii.  third  person  singular. 

"  uLLaa{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

^ani{woq)  -h  ler{poq)  mode  xi,  fourth  person  plural. 

»Cf.  note  28,  -I-  99u.{aa)  mode  in,  third  person  plural. 

*^^naavle  ▲  stick  to  beat  with  +ra  +  lopo  vi,  third  person  singular. 

•*  <.qimme(q). 

••Cf.  note  80,  +  tar{poq)  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

*7  LO  AND  indicates  that  they  thrashed  twtb  Kaasassuk  and  the  old  woman. 

M  <iZa9up(paa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular,  makes  it  (or  him,  hke)  ▲  pakt  (ito)  or  bomb 
other  thing. 

»anaaler{paa)  +  tar{paa)  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

^affu(woq)  CATCH  +  niar{poq)  mode  xi. 

<t  <,tikip{poq)  mode  xi. 

^aifu{woq)  [cf.  note  40J  -H  Hmaiwoq)  mode  vi. 

*nui{woq)  -^-88u{oq)  (future). 

**qiva{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

tf  as»ak  in  fourth  person  possessive  and  Instrumentalis  plural. 

^qaqi{tDaa)  +  wu(aa). 

«  Cf.  note  40,  in  mode  viii,  fourth  person  plural. 

i»qalap{poq)  -h  tarie)  irregular,  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

<'na't<e9  in  the  allative. 

^neri(woq)  eat  -I-  qu(iMa)  invite  -»-  8i{woq)  mode  vi  +  lo  and. 

M  <ncri{  =  Tuq^)  +si-\-  8$a{oq)  mode  ii,  third  person  singular.  wMMi-,  cf.  lUrrriiHppo^  is  accustomed 
to  rat  only  little  (Kleinschmidt,  Ordbog,  p.  426). 

"Sees  47. 

"«zm(Jfc)  -H  qaripoq)  +  a  negative. 

M miMoppo^  especially  plucks  the  hair  op  a  skin  by  means  op  the  teeth. 

*^ncriiiooq)  +aar{poq). 

*>arqalap{paa)  +  neq  verb  abstract,  third  person  possessive. 

H  Mode  XI,  third  person  singular. 
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Loqit**     kiLiinneq      ajulissuaa*'      nerissane**      kii)Otaarotarii}ame" 

them  out  the  biting  he  began  to  be  hla  food  because  he  wft«  dQ>rtT€d  of 

unable  to  his  teeth 

ataatip^     naLx.ii)ileraai)amiuk**     sawimminik^     tunisarppaa**     isu- 

one  because  she  (or  he)  used  to  pitj^him      her  (or  his)  knife        she  used  to  give  liim  be 

maliulerppoq®®      innuit      pissftssartartut*^      nakuarsuagorxx^utii-Lo'* 

begins  to  ponder  men  using  to  train  their  and  growing  very  "twrtig 

strength 

ilaa*ne^     it^erame'®    qaqqamut    majuarppoq   qaqiLLoijolo'*     torJLLo- 

once  upon  a    when  he  awoke    on  the  mountain      he  ascended  and  climbing  lie  called 

day 

laarppoq     pissaap     inu^a^'      naa^k     maaneepoga     alakkarpp*^^^" 

loudly  strength's       its  genius  where  here  I  am  and  he   irkAdc  bis 

(are you)?  appearance  to  him 

terianniaq  ai}isarujussuaq^^  maaneepoQa   ersilerporLo^^    qaarquaalo^ 

a  fox  immensely  big  here  I  am         and  he  begins  to  fear        and  be  calls  on 

him  to  approach 

erseqaqunnane^'    ofnnippaa"    tikikkaane^    oqarppoq'*    pa'iniiinia*^ 

bidding  him  not  to  fear     he  went  towards        he  arriving  at       he  (the  fox)  said  **  Of  zny  tali 

him  him  him 

noofittigut"     teQooQoa*^     tiquwaa     immuppaalo^     'pi'ssipporr-o" 

by  the  end  of  it        take  hold  of  me"     He  took  hold       and  he  wrapped  it         and  (the  fox >  made 

of  it  around  himself  a  jump 

silaa'nafmilo"  qa'gittarppoq  'tukkamilo*®  annii)i)ilaq**  oqarFigaalo  *^ 

and  in  the  air  he  rose  aloft  and  falling  down     he  felt  no  pain       and  he  said  to  him, 

on  the  earth 

"pe  (cf.  note  11)  +  iar{poq)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 
wCf.  note  18,  +ler{poq)  +  8su{a), 
^  Cf .  note  55,  mode  viii,  fourth  person  singular. 
^kivtUaiq)  +erup{poq)  +  tare  (cf.  note  48). 
<>  atacueq  ONE  (in  the  relaUve  cUaatBip  or  atacUip), 

^ndLLip(a)  conjugation  I  +  ler{poq)  -h  aa(v)  mode  x,  fourth  person  subject,  third  person  object, 
singular. 

**8am{k)  third  person  possessiYe,  instmmentalis. 

'^tuni{waa)  +aar{paa). 

^Uurna  thought  +  lio{rpoq)  makes  +  ler{poq). 

"'pissaik)  STRENGTH  +  tar(poq)  get  +  tar{poq)  in  mode  vii. 

"na*ua(7)  strong  +  8ua{q)  great,  very  +  v^ripoq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural  +  to  and. 

»ila  In  the  locative,  literally  in  (on)  one  of  them  (vis.,  the  days). 

7«f<erpo9  mode  X,  fourth  person  singular. 

"  qa'qipipaa)  (mode  vi,  third  person  singular)  +  to. 

n  inuk  in  third  person  possessive  singular. 

»-to  AND. 

^*avi{uH)q)  IS  BIG  +  8o{q)  (mode  vii)  +  t^u{k)  +  stuaq. 

"to  AND. 

^er8ip(a)  is  afraid  of  +  qu{waa)  +  na  negative,  fourth  person  singular. 

"  a  omippaa  mode  iii,  third  person  singular. 

"Mode  IX,  fourth  i>er8on  singular  he  (Kaasassuk)  arriving  at  him  (the  fox).  The  object  of 
ARRIVING  AT  Is  the  ssmc  person  as  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb  (oqarpoq),  viz.,  the  fox;  there- 
fore the  fourth-person  suffix  is  used.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  he  (the  fox)  arriving 
AT  him  (Kaasassuk),  the  compound  suffix  would  have  been  {k)inne. 

"  The  fox  Is  of  course  the  genius  of  strength. 

^pamioq  tail  first  person  singular,  relative. 

*>  iwok  (the  third  person  possessive  singular  nooa)  prosecutive  case. 

**  Mode  I,  first  person  singular  <tivuvfaa  »  Uguvxia. 

»-to  and  =  Lo{l  becomes  unvoiced  after  k,  q,  t). 

^^sila  THE  space  outside  of  the  house,  the  air,  the  weather  +  -innaq  oni.y,  mere  -i-  me 
(locative)  -i-  to  and. 

^tupipoq)  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular  +  to. 

^anner(poq)  smarts,  aches  +  t^^i/oQ  negative. 

"  oqar{poq)  says,  tells  +  -Fivcui,  +  to  and. 
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keijumut®*      qiviareet®'      takuvaalo      pei}i}u&t      katasimmaLLOQO^ 

**  back  look  behind  you  I "       and  he  saw  playthings  (the  fox)  shaking  it  off 

teri&nniarLO  oqarpoq  aLLlneq'*    ajootitif   peijuaaro'mattooQa'wit'* 

and  the  fox  said,  "  growing         the  reason  why       because  you  have  been  without 

you  are  unable  to  any  plaything 

aL.L.iDeq     ajorputit     aamalo**      pa'miu'ma      nooattiQut     tigumma*^ 

growth  you  are  unable      Once  more  of  my  tail  by  the  tip  of  It    take  hold  of  me." 

to. 

immuppaa  pissipporix)  orLoi)i)ilaq  oqarriQaalo  tftssa  nakuarsuaggoq'* 

he  wrapped  it        andhe(fo^)       he  (K.)  did  not     and  he  said  to    "this  is      growing  very  strong 
around  made  a  jump  fall  down  him 

a't^ernearit^   at^ermne  imminuf*  maloqilerpoq*®  nakoaggorLune*** 

go  down  "  he  going  down      to  himself  he  began  to  feel  himself  growing  strong 

ujarassuiLLo***'  aqi'sorssuit^^  sarmmiLLogit***'  artoggilaai**^  iLLULLo*°* 

fuid  the  big  stones  enormous  upsetting  them  he  mastered  them        and  of  the 

(bowlders)  house 

kiLLir|anut^°*  pimm&t^^  meeraqataasa*^  aluttoraat^®*,   etc. 

tlie  border  of  it  as  he  came        his  fellow-children       they  were  fascinated    etc. 

with  him, 

^*kevo  (in  possessive  kepua)  the  back  op  it;  kevomut  allative. 

M  =  qixviarit  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

Wand  he  saw  the  fox  shaking  playthings  off  his  body  (out  of  his  fur)  kalap{paa)  +  stma- 
{waa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular. 

"  aiLiwoq  mode  xii. 

9i  <cajootippaaf  is  unable  to  carry  out  a  work,  or  to  buy  something  =  ajooppaa,  mode  ix 
irregular  (obsolete  form). 

^pepuaiq)  +  eripaa)  +  up{paa)  +  maitooq)  +  toor  (poq)  mode  x. 

M  aama  again  +  to. 

«  Cf .  note  82,  same  mode  and  person,  irregular. 

9»nakua{q)  strong  +  8iia(g)  very,  greatly  +  poq  rare  form  for -9009  it  is  said. 

^Tat^ipoq)  -\-niar{poq)  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

^imme  self,  allative. 

^mcUopiaa)  -»-  ler{poq). 

^^nakuaiq)  +  vor{poq)  mode  vi. 

"» vjara(k)  +  8ua{q)  (in  the  plural  suit)  +  lo. 

i^apiiwoq)  is  BIG,  mode  vn  4-  suaiq)  plural. 

^^  sarmipipaa)  mode  vi,  thIYd  person  plural. 

ioiartoripaa)  does  not  master,  negative,  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

»<*ttLo  relative  +  to. 

^^kiLLi{k)  (possessive  kiiLipa)  allative  near  to,  close  to. 

iinpi(iBoq)  mode  x,  third  person  singular. 

^»m€era{q)  +  qai{e)  relative,  third  person  plural. 

i^altUtoraa  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 
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